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Art.  I. — Emotional  Religion  in  Islam  as  affected  by  Music 
and  Singing.  Being  a  Translation  of  a  Book  of  the  Ihyd 
'Ulum  ad'Dln  of  al-Ghazzali  with  Analysis,  Annotation, 
and  Appendices.  By  Duncan  B.  Macdonald,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

{('nurhuied  fi'um  p.  748,  OHohr,;  1901.) 

Wk  have  now  given  the  rule  of  the  first  stage  concerning 
understanding  what  is  heard  and  applying  it ;  and  also  the 
rule  of  the  second  stage  concerning  the  ecstasy  which  is 
encountered  in  the  heart ;  so  let  us  now  give  what  of  it 
oozes  to  the  outside,  consisting  of  cries  and  weeping  and 
movements  and  rending  of  clothes,  etc.     So  we  say 

The  Third  Stage  of  Hearing  Music  and  Singing. 

We  will  give  in  it  the  laws  of  good  conduct  related  to 
the  hearing  of  music  and  singing  internally  and  externally, 
and  what  of  the  traces  of  ecstasy  is  praised  and  what  is 
hlamed.  The  laws  of  good  conduct  are  five.  The  first  is 
showing  regard  for  time,  place,  and  company.  Al-Junayd 
said,  "  Hearing  has  need  of  three  things,  and  if  they  are 
not  there,  then  do  not  hear ;  time,  place,  and  company." 
His  meaning  is  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  being  occupied 

J.R.A.S.    1902.  1 
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with  Heado^.  on*. $ti*  occasion  when  food  is  present,  or 
an  o^CamuS;  o^  discussion  or  of  prayer,  or  of  anything  tl 
.  .•'.turos^way  from  emotion  of  the  heart.     This  is  the  meani 
.;    :  of  showing  regard  for  time ;  the  hearer  shows  regard 
his  condition  of  emptiness  as  to   the   heart.      And  as 
place,  sometimes  it  is  the  beaten  highway  or  a  place  wh 
appearance  is  disliked  or  where  there  is  some  cause  whi 
distracts  the  licart ;    so  he  avoids   that.      And  as   for  1 
company,  its  cause  is  that,  whenever  there  is  pres^it  c 
of   u    diSbront    nature,    who   dislikes    Hearinsr,    externa 
a  dovotco,   poor   in    the   subtil  ties   of  hearts,    he    is   fen 
burdoUHomo  to  th<?  asscsmbly  and  the  hf^art  is  «)ceupied  w 
him.     And  ho,  too,  when  there  is  present  one  of  the  pec 
of  thin  world  who  magnifies  himself,  of  whom  a  care  m' 
Im«  (4ikon  and  to  whom  regard  must  be  shown ;  or  one 
tho  piM>|)lo  of  Hnflism  who  strains  and  feigns  ecstasy,  bei 
hY|H>oriti(ml   in  ocNtiwy  and  in   dancing  and   in  tearing 
oloiluiA,      All   tlw'NO  things  are  disturbing,  and   it  is  fit 
tliitt   I'Im^   llrnring  nliould  be  abandoned  in  the  case  of  1 
Uok  of  iJioMn  tliroo  <!OiiditionA. 

Tito   fionditiofin  juAt  mentioned  are  to  be  considered 
%h^  lUtonor ;  but  i\w  Mccond  law  is  a  matter  to  be  considei 
hy  tlioao  who  aro  pnwtfnt.     It  is  that  the  Shuykh,  whenei 
iHt^liinurn  I  MurldM  |  arc  around  him  whom  Hearing  hui 
ought  not.  to  lintfin  in  their  presence,  and  if  he  listens, 
iiiin  omMipy  thnni  in  some  other  way.     The  beginner  w 
U  hui't'  by  i*ii)Ki*>K  '**  ^*'*<'  ^'  three.     The  lowest  of  thi 
til  I'Miik   iM  ho  who  d(N*M  not  attain  in  the  Path  ^  except 
ii^Uh'MmI  work*,  and  who  haii  no  taste  for  Hearing.     So  1 
li|t|iitf   oiMMipiod   with    Hearing   is  his  being  occupied  wi 
wiiHt'  ho  dooM  not  know.      For  he  is  not  of  the  people 
••|iMil'  tiini  ho  nhouhl  iiport,  nor  of  the  people  of  taste  tl 
hit  vliMiihl  ofijoy  hlinNoir  in  Ifoaring;  so  let  him  be  occupi 
III  iirtiUliiK  **i(tl  sorvioo,  otherwise  his  time  is  wasted.     T 
MMMifid   U   ho  who   him   tunto   for  Hearing,  but   in   him 
H  MtfMMiiMhM'  of  tho  faiioif\il  dosires  [hnxfiz]  and  a  tumi 
III   lii«U  iiiiil    lliMihly  ipiulitloii,  and  he  is  not  yet  subdu 

•    '/Viiy« .  •fHi  not4)  in  Ai/r,  p.  80. 
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with  «uoh  u  subduing  that  there  is  safety  from  his  wii-hed- 

Then,  offer),  Hearing  iirouses  In  Intii  a  summoner 

)  iport  and  lusl;  aiid  so  his  path  is  cut  off,  and  h is  way 

1  perfection  ia  barred.     The  ibird  is  that  his  hist  should 

3  been  broken  and  there  be  safety  from  hia  wltltediieBB, 

and  his  perception  have  been  opened  and  the  love  of  God 

Most  High  rule  over  bis  heart;  hut  he  be  not  wise  in  the 

ext«mul  part  of  science,  and  does  not  know  the  names  and 

I*  tlic  qualiliea  of  God  Moat  High  and  what  ia  allowable  with 

Ingard   to   Him  and  what  is  impossible.      Then,  whenever 

|tiie  gate  of  Hearing  is  opened  he  applies  nhat  is  beard  to 

■what  is  allowable  and  to  what  is  not  allowable  with  regard 

rto  God  Most  High  ;  so  his  hurt  from  such  thoughts  as  are 

linbelicf  is  greater  than  his  advantage  from    the  Hearing. 

I'Sahl '   said,    "  Every  ecstasy  to  which   the  Book   and   the 

K&unna  do    not  witness  ia   false."      And   for  sucb   a  one   as 

fthis.  Hearing  is  not  good,  nor  for  bim  whose  heart  is  yet 

toiled  with  the  lore  of  this   world   and   the  love  of  praise 

and  glory,  nor  for   him   who    listens   for  the  sake   of  the 

ple.(sure  and  to  6nd  delight  in  the  impression.     Then  that 

becomes  a  custom  to  him  and  diverts  him  from  his  religious 

duties  and  from  regard  for  bis  heart;    and  his  path  is  cut 

.  off.     So  Hearing  is  a  slippery  place  for  the  foot ;    from  it 

■  the  weak  should  be  kept.  .A.l-Junayd  said:  "I  saw  Iblia 
Btn  sleep  and  said  to  him,  'Dost  thou  gain  the  mastery  over 
taay    of  our  comrades    in    anything!"      He  said,  'Yes,    on 

ions ;  on  occasion  of  Heuring  and  on  occasion  of 
k^eological  speculation  [uqsar"},  for  I  go  in  to  them  thereat.' " 
said  one  of  the  Shaykhs,  "If  I  had  seen  him  I  would 
fhaTo  said  to  bim,  'How  foolish  thou  art!  One  who  hears 
I  from  Him  when  He  hears,  and  speculates  about  Him  when 
I  he  speculates,  how  canst  thou  gain  the  mastery  over  him  P ' " 
I  Tbcn  said  al-Junayd,  "  Thou  bust  spoken  truth." 

The  third  law  is  tliat  he  should  be  attentive  to  what 
I  ^e  speaker  says,  present  in  heart,  turning  aside  little, 
I  guarding  himself  from  gazing  upon  the  faces  of  those  who 

■  Are  Usteaing  and  upon  what  tiiey  exhibit  of  states  of  ecstasy, 
'  S«lil  at-TiiBtari  ;  »Be  note  I  on  p.  253  (1901). 
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absorbed  in  himself  and  in  the  guarding  of  his  own  heart 
and  in  the  treasuring  of  what  God  Most  High  opens  to 
him  of  His  mercy  in  his  secret  heart,  keeping  himself  from 
a  movement  that  would  disturb  the  hearts  of  his  comrades. 
He  should  be  in  external  rest,  still  in  his  extremities, 
holding  himself  from  coughing  or  yawning.  And  he  should 
sit  with  bent  head  as  he  would  sit  in  thought  that  absorbed 
his  heart,  restraining  himself  from  hand  -  clapping  and 
leaping  and  the  rest  of  the  movements  used  to  work  up 
the  emotions  and  make  a  hypocritical  show,  silent  in  the 
intervals  of  the  recitation  from  such  conversation  as  can 
be  avoided.  Then  if  ecstasy  overcome  him  and  move  him 
without  his  volition,  he  is  excusable  in  regard  to  it  and 
not  blameworthy.  But  w^henever  volition  returns  to  him 
let  him  return  to  his  stillness  and  to  his  repose ;  it  is  not 
incumbent  on  him  that  he  should  seek  to  prolong  his  ecstasy 
out  of  shame,  lest  it  should  be  said,  **  His  ecstasy  was  soon 
cut  short,"  nor  that  he  should  constrain  himself  to  an 
ecstasy,  out  of  fear,  lest  it  should  be  said,  **  He  is  hard  of 
heart,  lacking  in  purity  and  softness."  It  is  related  that 
a  youtli  used  to  accompany  al-Junayd,  and  whenever  he 
heard  aught  of  the  mention  of  God  he  would  cry  out. 
Then  al-Junayd  said  to  him,  **If  you  do  that  another  time, 
you  shall  not  accompany  me."  And  thereafter  he  kept 
putting  pressure  upon  himself  until  from  every  hair  of  him 
there  would  drip  a  drop  of  water,  and  he  did  not  cry  out. 
And  it  is  related  that  he  choked  one  day  through  the 
force  of  the  pressure  upon  him  and  sobbed  a  single  sob, 
and  his  heart  broke  and  he  died. 

And  it  is  related  on  tradition  that  Mfisa  was  telling 
ti*aditional  stories  ^  among  the  Banu  Israeli,  and  one  of  them 
rent  his  dress  or  his  shirt.  And  God  Most  High  revealed 
to  Musii,  "  Say  to  him,  '  Rend  for  me  thy  heart  and  rend 
not  thy  dress.^ 


>  >>  5 


^  (^ffrt ;  on  the  prulessional  quM'tn  and  the  practice  ol  ^r/*«,  set'  Goldzilicr 
in  ZDMG.,  xxviii,  p.  320. 

2  Joel,  ii,  13 ;  Moses  is  a  bad  shot  even  for  a  Muslim,  bnt  the  whole  thin;r  in 
a  gfood  example  of  Oriental  incuriosity. 
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Abii-l-Qasim  an-NoisrabadhP  said  to  Abu  'Amr  b.  Najid,^ 
*'  I  say  that  whenever  the  people  gather  together,  uiid  there 
is  with  them  a  reciter  of  poems  who  recites,  it  is  better 
for  them  than  that  they  should  talk  slander/'  Then  said 
Abii  'Arar,  "  Hypocrisy  in  regard  to  Hearing — and  it  is  that 
you  should  show  in  yourself  a  state  that  is  not  in  you — 
is  worse  than  that  you  should  talk  slander  thirty  years  or 
thereabouts." 

And  if  you  should  say,  '*  Is  the  more  excellent  he  whom 
Hearing  does  not  move  and  upon  whom  it  does  not  make 
an  impression  or  he  upon  whom  it  appears  ?  "  Then  know 
that  the  lack  of  external  appearance  is  at  one  time  on 
account  of  weakness  of  the  visitant  [^wdrid']  that  springs 
from  Hearing,  and  that  is  defeat ;  and  at  another  time  it 
is  in  spite  of  strength  of  ecstasy,  but  motion  docs  not 
appear  on  account  of  perfect  strength  in  control  of  the 
limbs,  and  that  is  perfection.  And,  at  another  time,  it  is 
on  account  of  the  state  of  ecstasy  inhering  in  and  being 
part  of  all  the  states.  Then  an  increase  of  impression  does 
not  show  itself  on  occasion  of  Hearing,  and  that  is  the 
utmost  degree  of  perfection.  For  the  ecstasy  of  him  who 
has  ecstosv  in  most  states  does  not  last,  but  he  who  is  in 
a  lasting  ecstasy  is  applying  himself  assiduously  and 
constantly  to  the  Truth,  and  is  clinging  to  the  essence  of 
Witnessing.  Then  such  a  one  the  occurrence  of  the  states 
does  not  change.  And  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
what  is  pointed  to  in  the  saying  of  as-Siddlq,  **  We  were 
like  you ;  then  our  hearts  became  hardened,"  is  our  hearts 
became  powerful  and  were  strengthened,  and  became  able 
to  cling  constantly  to  ecstasy  in  all  states  while  we  are 
hearing  the  thoughts  of  the  Qur'iin  continually ;  and  the 
Qur'an  is  not  new  with  regard  to  us  nor  fresh  upon  us 
so  that  we  should  be  affected  by  it.  So,  then,  the  force  of 
ecstasy  moves  the  external  manifestations,  and  the  force  of 
reason  and  self-restraint  controls  them,  and  sometimes  the 

^  Abu-1-Qasim  Ibrahim  b.  Muhammad  an-Nasrubadhi ;  d.  309.  Al-C^ush., 
p.  36  ;   Latcaqihf  i,  p.  97. 

•  Ahn  *Amr  Israa*!!  b.  Xstiid ;  d.  366.     Al-Qush.,  p.  36. 
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one  of  tliein  overcomes  tlie  other  either  on  account  of  the 
yehemence  of  its  force  or  on  account  of  the  weakness  of 
what  opposes  it,  and  it  is  defeat  or  perfection  in  accordance 
with  that.  Then  think  not  that  he  who  throws  himself 
upon  the  ground  in  agitation  is  more  perfect  as  to  ecstasy 
than  he  who  is  still  and  does  not  agitate  himself ;  yea,  often 
he  who  is  still  is  more  perfect  as  to  ecstasy  than  he  who  is 
in  agitation.  Al-Junayd,  in  his  novitiate,  was  wont  to  be 
moved  through  Hearing;  then  he  came  not  to  be  moved, 
and  people  spoke  to  him  about  that.  He  said,  ''And  thou 
seeat  the  hills,  thou  thinked  them  fi^nti,  but  they  shall  pass 
away  even  as  the  clouds  jmss  away — a  tcork  of  Ood  who  hath 
made  evety thing  perfect''  [Qur.,  xxvii,  90] .  This  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  heart  may  be  agitated,  circling  in  the 
invisible  world  [vialakut^,  and  the  limbs  externally  well 
disciplined  and  at  rest.  And  Abu-1- Hasan  Muhammad  b. 
Ahmad ^  said — he  was  in  al-Basra  —  "I  companied  with 
Sahl  b.  *Abd  AUuh  sixty  years,  and  I  never  saw  him  change 
at  a  thing  which  he  heard  of  mention  of  God  or  from  the 
Qnr'an.  And  when  he  was  at  the  end  of  his  life  a  man 
recited  before  him.  And  on  this  day  there  shall  not  be  taken 
a  ransom  from  yon  [Qur.,  Ivii,  14],  and  the  rest  of  the 
verse.  Then  I  saw  him  tremble  and  almost  fall.  And 
when  he  returned  to  himself  I  asked  him  about  that. 
And  he  said,  *  Yes,  my  beloved,  we  have  grown  weak.'  And 
so,  too,  one  time  he  heard  the  saying  of  Him  Most  High, 
The  kingdom  on  that  day  shall  verily  belong  to  the  Com- 
passionate One  [Qur.,  xxv,  28]  ;  then  he  was  agitated.  And 
Ibn  Salim,^  one  of  his  companions,  questioned  him,  and  he 
said,  '  I  have  grown  weak.'  Then  they  said  to  him,  *  If 
this  springs  from  weakness,  what  is  strength  of  state  P ' 
He  said,  'That  there  should  not  come  upon  one  a  visitant 
[irdn(/]  without  his  meeting  it  with  the  strength  of  his  state ; 
then  the  visitants  do  not  change  him,  although  they  are 
powerful.'  "     And  the  cause  of  that  strength  in  contrulling 


^  Abu-4-Htt8ayn   (so  the   SM.)  MuVammad  b.  Ahmad  :    d.  387.     Sec  Iba 

ball.,  iil,  pp.  21  f. 

*  Ibn  Silim  ;  see  Bote  3  on  p.  203  (April,  1901). 
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I  the  BXteroal  purU  in    spite  of  the  presence  of  ocatasy,    is 

I  equality   of  the  states  in  coustimt  clinging  to   witnessing; 

I  B«  it  has  bcin  rclated  uuncerning  8ahl  that  he  mid,  "Mj- 

I  coDiiitioD  befort'  prayor  and  after  it  is  one";   for  he  was 

regarder  of  the   heart,  present  in   recollection  with  God 

Host  High  in  every  slate.    And  thus  he  was  before  Hearing, 

and  after   it,  since  his  ecstasy  was  abiding  and  his  ihirat 

enduring  and  his  drinking  continuons,  inasmuch  as  Hearing 

bad    no    elibcl     in    increasing    hie    ecstasy,    like    as    it    is 

I  reUted  that  Mimsbudh  (id-Dinawari  came  upon  a  compuny. 

I  atQong    whom    was    a    reciter    of    poems,    and    they  became 

I  lilent.       But    he    said,   "Return   to  what    you   were    ubout, 

I  for  even  though  you  gathered  all  the  musical  instruments 

I  of  the   world   in   my   ears,   my   rocditatiuii    would   not   be 

I  disturbed,  nor  would  aught  appear  of  what  is  in  me."     And 

I  il-Janayd   said.   "  Defect   of  ecstasy  docs  not   hurt   when 

I  there  is  abiindiince  of  science,  and  abundance  of  science  is 

Isiore    powerful    than  abundance   of  ecstasy."      But  if  you 

I  My,  "  Why  docs  such  a  one  as  this  attend  Hearing?"  know 

I  that  some  of  these  abandoned  Hearing  in  the  perfeotion  of 

rtheir  strength,  and  were  woni   to  attend  only  occasionally 

^in  order  to  assist  one  of  the  brethren  and  to  cause  joy  to 

r  Mtter  his  heart,     And  often  he  would  attend  that  the  people 

might   perceive  the  cotnpleieiiess  of  his  power  and  know 

that   coTupletcnesH   is   not   in   external   ecstasy ;    then   tliat 

.  they  might   learn   from   liira    the   control   of  the   external 

rough  application,  though  they  might  be  unable  to  imitate 

n  in  his  becoming  a  model  to  them.     And  if  their  being 

present  fell  with  otlicr  than  people  of  this  kind,  they  were 

■  with   them  with  their  bodies,  but  distant  from  theui  with 

■  thtir  hearts  and  what  is  within ;  just  as  they  might  sit,  apart 
~3earing,   with  other  than  their  kind   for  accidental 

■ttuaes  which  required  such  sitting  with  them.  Then  some 
■Dopied  from  these  the  abandoning  of  Hearing,  thinking 
Btiiat  the  cause  of  their  abandoning  it  was  that  they  were 
Bkble  to  do  without  it  through  what  wo  have  mentioned. 
lUcI  some  of  them  belonged  to  the  ascetics,  and  had  no 
BBptritual  part   Ifmzs  liiiidiii]  in   Hearing,  and  wore  not  of 


eke  people  oi  sport,  and  so  ahftiidoned  it  that  tLey  mig 
BOC  lie  distiBCted  through  what  did  not  concern  thei 
Aad  aoflne  abandoned  it  for  lack  of  farethren.  It  was  sa 
to  one,  •'  Why  do  yon  no:  Hear  ?  "  He  said,  "  From  whc 
and  with  whom  ?  " 

The  fourth  law  is  that  he  should  not  rise  np  or  raise  1 
Toice  in  weeping  while  he  is  aUe  to  restrain  himself.     H 
if  he  dance  or  force  weeping,  that  is  allowable  whenever 
does  not  intend  hypocrisy  by  it ;  for  forcing  weeping  indu< 
grief  and  dancing  is  a  cause  of  joy  and  liTeliness.     And  t 
moving  of  every  allowable  joy  is  permissible ;   if  it  w€ 
unlawful  *A'isha  would  not  have  looked  on  at  the  Abvssinia 
with  the  Apostle  of  God  while  they  were  ^kicking  out 
That  is  'A'isha's  expression  in  some  traditions,  and  it  h 
been  handed  down  from  a  number  of  the  Companions  tli 
they  hopped  when  a  joy  befell  them  which  called  for  thi 
It   is   in  the  story  of  Ibna  Hamza^  when  there  disput 
about   her  'All  b.  Abi  T^lib  and  his  brother  Ja'far^  ai 
Zayd  b.  Haritha,  and  they  contended  together  jealously  as 
her  rearing.     Then  the   Prophet  said   to  *Ali,  **Thou  i 
of  me  and  I  am  of  thee,"  and  'All  hopped ;  and  he  said 
Ja'far,  '^  Thou  resemblest  me  outwardly  and  inwardlv,"  ai 
he  hopped  behind  the  hopping  of  'All ;  and  he  said  to  Zay 
*'  Thou  art  our  brother  and  our  freedman,"  and  he  hopp 
behind  the  hopping  of  Ja'far.     Then  the  Prophet  said,  "  S! 
belongs  to  Ja'far,  for  her  maternal  aunt  is  his  wife,  ai 
the  maternal   aunt  is  the  same  as  the  mother."     And 

*  llero  ol-Ghozzali  and  those  like  him  appear  to  be  opposed  t«»  :«imple  asoeti 
Such  adivtics  are  incapable  of  higher  spiritual  life  and  «^in  nothin;;  by  mu&ic  a 
singing;  they  do  not  belong  to  *'  the  people  of  the  heart.**  Further,  they  \ 
opposed  to  nvreation  and  light  things  generally  :  not  seeing  >»  hat  may  be  (| 
fn>m  them,  thev  consider  them  vain. 

^  '^ZF'S.  It  means  in  the  tirst  instance  *  to  kick  or  uush  with  the  leg/  a 
there  is  a  tradition  of  Fu^ima  that  she  used  to  do  this  to  aN  Hasan  in  the  sense 
*  dance  to  him.'  The  tradition  runs,  Kanat  tazfinu  lil-J^asiMn  :  and  Lai 
LrxtfOM,  V2'i7cf  so  translates  it.  But  in  the  Lixan,  xvii,  i).  5S,  I.  13,  it 
itxplaincd  with  turaqqifuhu,  i.e.  '  she  would  dandle  him,*  that  is,  make  h 
dance  or  leap  {nazzathu)  in  her  lap.  See  on  this  latter  sense  of  ZFN  Goldzili 
in  the  IVitner  Zntschri/tf  ii,  164  ff . ;  he  there  equates  raqqopi  with  zaffana  ( 
the  II  stein),  but  I  cannot  fipd  in  the  lexicons  anything  but  the  I. 

'  Ibna  Ilamza  b.  ^Abd  al-Mut(alib;  see  an-Naw.,  p.  867,  and  Ibn  Qui 
p.  60,  1.  14. 

^  For  Ja*far  see  au-Naw.,  pp.  192  ff.,  and  note  7  on  p.  203  :  and  for  Zaj 
pp.  260  ff. 
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a  tradition  it  is  said  that  he  said  to  'A'isha,  ''  Wouldst  thou 
h'ke  to  look  at  the  kicking  out  ? "  and  '  kicking  out '  and 
'  hopping '  are  dancing.  And  that  takes  place  on  account 
of  a  pleasure  or  a  yearning,  and  the  law  applicable  to  it  is 
the  law  applicable  to  that  which  rouses  it.  If  the  pleasure 
which  causes  dancing  is  praiseworthy,  and  the  dancing 
increases  and  strengthens  it,  then  the  dancing  is  praise- 
worthy. And  if  the  one  is  permissible,  then  the  other  is 
permissible,  and  if  blameworthy,  blameworthy.  Yet  it  is 
true  that  the  practice  of  dancing  does  not  befit  the  station 
of  notable  people  or  people  who  set  an  example,  because, 
for  the  most  part,  it  springs  from  sport  and  play,  and  that 
which  has  the  aspect  of  play  and  sport  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  should  be  avoided  by  him  whose  actions  arc  imitated 
in  order  that  he  may  not  become  small  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  and  they  should  leave  off  imitating  him. 

And  as  to  the  tearing  up  of  garments,  there  is  no 
indulgence  for  it  except  when  the  matter  passes  beyond  the 
•control  of  volition.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  ecstasy 
may  overcome  one  so  that  he  will  tear  his  garment  and  yet 
not  know  it  from  the  force  of  the  intoxication  of  ecstasy 
which  is  on  him.  Or  he  may  know  it,  but  he  is  like  one 
who  is  constrained  and  unable  to  control  himself.  Then  he 
presents  the  appearance  of  one  who  is  forced  to  do  a  thing 
•though  disliking  it ;  since  there  is  for  him  in  moving  or 
tearing  a  means  of  taking  breath,  and  he  is  forced  to  it  as 
a  sick  man  is  forced  to  gioan.  And  though  he  were  to 
impose  patience  upon  himself  as  to  it,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  control  it  in  spite  of  its  being  a  free-will  action.  For 
man  is  not  able  to  abandon  every  action  whose  occurrence 
depends  upon  intention ;  taking  breath  is  an  action  whose 
occurrence  depends  upon  intention,  but  if  a  man  imposed 
upon  himself  that  he  would  hold  breath  he  would  be  com- 
pelled from  within  him  to  will  taking  breath.  So,  too,  is 
crying  out ;  and  tearing  of  garments  sometimes  happens 
in  this  way  ;  then  it  is  not  to  be  described  as  forbidden. 
They  spoke  in  the  presence  of  as-Sarl  of  the  occurrence  of 
extreme  overwhelming  ecstasy,  and  he  said,  "  Yes,  the  face 
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of  one  may  be  struck  with  a  sword  and  he  not  know 
Then  they  disputed  with  him  about  it  and  found  it  stre 
that  ecstasy  should  reach  such  a  point,  but  he  persisted 
would  not  abandon  his  view  that  in  some  states  this  p 
was  sometimes  reached  by  some  individuals. 

And  if  you  ask,  **  Then  what  do  you  say  as  to  the  teai 
of  new  garments  on  the  part  of  Sufis  after  the  ecstasy 
subsided  and   the  Hearing  is  over,  for  they  tear  then 
little  pieces  and  distribute  them  to  the  people  and  call  tl 
khirqa  ?  "  ^     Know  that  that  is  permissible  whenever  i 
torn  into  square  pieces  useful  to  patch  garments  and  praj 
carpets  for  the  kirbds^  is  torn  up  that  the  qami^  may 
sewn  together  from   it.      And  that  is  not  waste,  for  il 
tearing  for  a  purpose.     So,  too,  the  patching  of  garm( 
is   only  possible    by  means  of  little  pieces,  and  that  is 
object ;    and  the  dividing  to  the  multitude  that  the  bea 
may  be   general   is   an   allowable   object.      Every  king 
required  to  divide  his  kirhas  into  one  hundred  pieces  i 
give  to  one  hundred  poor  people,^  but  it  is  necessary  t 
the  pieces  shall   be  such  that  they  can  be  made  useful 
patching.     And  in  Hearing  we  prevent  only  that  teari 
which  spoils  the  garment,  destroying  part  of  it  so  that 
does  not  remain  capable  of  use.     That  is  pure  waste,  8 
is  not  lawful  when  it  happens  by  free  will. 

The  fifth  law  of  good  breeding  is  agreement  of  the  peo 


*  The  khirqa  iiieaus  first  a  raji:  or  scrap  »»f  cli»th,  and  secondly  the  niantli 
a  darwi>h.  It  scvms  to  be  applied  to  the  mantle  as  made  up  of  such  shi 
patched  together.  The  tearing  up  and  di^tributing  is  to  distribute  the  bleM 
that  ifl  supposed  to  cleave?  to  them  from  having  been  worn  by  someone  in 
especially  blessed  stati*.  So  the  garments  of  saints  acquire  miraculous  powc 
compare  Elijah's  mantle. 

*  The  SM.  describes  the  kirbas  as  a  rough  thick  garment.     But  that  is 
at  all  suitable  here,  and  the  other  and  common  meaning  of  kitbaSf  a  piece 
cotton  cloth,  is  much  better.     See  Lane,  sub  voce^  and  especially  the  L\9 
viii,  pp.  Ibi.y  where  a  tradition  is  quoted  speaking  of  a  qamU,  or  shirt,  w 
of  kardblSj  the  plural  of  kirbaa. 

'  As  a  garment  the  kirbas  is  Persian,  and  we  have  probably  hero  a  Pent 
custom,  i  know  nothing  of  it,  and  the  SM.,  of  course,  gives  no  explauatin 
But  compare  the  seizing,  tearing  to  pieces,  and  distribution  of  the  pieces  of  1 
j'ttbba  of  the  kha{tb  who  prouounces  the  khutba  at  the  Mi'raj  festival  in  modi 
Mecca.  It  is  described  by  Snouck-Uurgronje  in  his  Mekka^  ii,  pp.  71  t*.  ] 
refers  to  the  Berlin  Zeituchrxjt  fur  Ethnologxe^  1888,  p.  112,  where  ii  is  desciil 
how  the  Riff  Arabs  similarly  tear  to  pieces  the  burnun  of  the  Sultan. 
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in  roing  up  when  one  of  them  rises  up  in  a  true  ecstasy 
without  hypocrisy  and  strives  ;  or  rises  up  by  choice  without 
exhibiting  ecstasy^  and  the  company  rises  up  to  him.  For 
there  must  be  agreement  because  agreement  belongs  to  the 
laws  of  comradeship.  So,  too,  if  it  is  the  custom  of  a  party 
to  throw  off  the  turban  in  agreement  with  him  who  is  in 
ecstasy  whenever  his  turban  falls  off,  or  to  pull  off  garments 
whenever  his  garment  has  fallen  off  him  through  tearing, 
then  agreement  in  these  things  belongs  to  good  comradeship 
and  social  intercourse,  since  disagreement  is  churlish ness- 
and  every  people  has  a  usage  of  its  own.  We  must  "consort 
with  people  according  to  their  qualities" — as  has  come 
down  in  the  tradition — especially  when  they  are  qualities 
containing  good-fellowship  and  courteous  treatment  and 
soothing  of  the  heart  with  help.  And  someone  may  say, 
*'Lo,  that  is  an  innovation  ^bid'a']  ;  the  Companions  did  not 
do  so."  But  everything  judged  allowable  is  not  derived 
from  the  Companions.  What,  is  to  be  guarded  against  is 
committing  an  innovation  which  abandons  a  Sunna  handed 
down  from  one  to  another ;  but  forbidding  a  thing  is  not 
to  be  deduced  from  this.  Kising  up  on  the  entrance  of 
anyone  was  not  a  custom  of  the  Arabs ;  yea,  the  Companions 
did  not  rise  up  for  the  Apostle  of  God  under  some  conditions, 
as  Anas  has  narrated.*  liut  since  there  is  not  established 
a  general  prohibition  of  it,  we  do  not  see  any  harm  in  it 
in  those  countries  where  it  is  a  custom  to  honour  him  who 
enters  by  standing  up;  for  its  object  is  to  show  respect  and 
to  honour  and  to  soothe  the  heart.  So,  too,  it  is  with  the 
other  kinds  of  help  when  they  have  as  object  to  soothe  the 
heart  and  are  adopted  as  usage  by  a  company  of  people. 
Then  there  is  no  harm  in  their  helping  in  these  ;  yea,  the 
best  of  things  is  help,  except  in  a  thing  with  regard  to 
which  there  has  come  down  a  direct  prohibition,  insusceptible 
of  explanation  [tawil^. 

And  it  belongs  to  good  breeding  that  no  one  should  arise 

*  On  not  rising  to  meet  visitorH  at*  a  aiiuua,  ct.  tlie  liie  o£  *Ali  b.  MHyniun 
in  ZDM6.,  xxviii,  p.  300.  *Ali  refused  to  rinc  to  meet  anyone,  a5«  \\v  wan 
a  zealous  upholder  of  sunna  in  all  details. 
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to  dance  with  people  if  his  dancing  is  considered  slug] 
and  inert,  lest  he  should  disturb  their  states  for  them, 
dancing  without  ecstasy  is  allowable,  and  a  striver  to  si 
ecstasy  is  one  in  whom  the  trace  of  straining  is  evid 
to  the   company.     And   in  the  case  of   him  who  rises 
in   sincerity,   whom    you    would    not    think    sluggish   i 
inert  in  nature,  the   hearts  of  those   present,  if  they 
possessors  of  hearts,   are    a    touchstone    of    sincerity  \ 
of  straining.      One  of  them   was   asked   concerning  soi 
ecstasy,  and  he  said,  *'  Its  soundness   is   the  acceptance 
it  by  the  hearts  of  those  present  when  they  are  likes  i 
not  opposites."  ^ 

Then  if  you  say,  "  But  what  about  that  disposition  wh 
turns   aside  from  dancing,  does  it  rush  erroneously  to 
opinion   that  dancing   is   lying,  vain,  and  contrary  to 
Faith,  while  he  that  is  vehement  in  the  Faith  never  i 
dancing  without  blaming  itP'*  then  know  that  there  is 
vehemence  that  is  greater  than  the  vehemence  of  the  Apoi 
of  God,  and  he  saw  the  Abyssinians  kicking  out  in 
Mosque  and  did  not  blame  what  they  were  doing,  beca 
it  was  at  a  suitable  time,  that  is,  a  time  of  Festival,  and 
the  part  of  suitable  individuals,  that  is,  Abyssinians.     It 
true  that  some  dispositions  turn  aside  from  it,  because  i1 
«een  for  the  most  part  in  combination  with  vanity  and  pi 
and  vanity  and  play  are  allowable,  but  only  for  the  coma 
people  of  the  Zanj  and  Abyssinians  and  their  like,  while  tl 
are  disliked  in  those  who  are  notable  people  because  tb 
do   not   befit  them.     But   it   is   not   lawful   to  describe 
forbidden   what   is   disliked   because   it   does  not   befit  t 
position  of  a  person  of  note.     If  one  asked  a  poor  man  1 
something,  and  he  gave  him  a  cake  of  bread,  that  would 
a  praiseworthy  gift ;    but  if  he  asked  a  king  and  he  ga 
him  a  cake  of  bread  or  two  cakes  of  bread,  that  would 
blameworthy  in  the  sight  of  all  men  and  would  be  writt 

^  The  souse  appaieutlv  is  tliut  tho  dancer  iu  an  ecstasy  {tvtyd)  is  light  f 
brisk  in  his  movements,  but  he  who  is  trying  to  bring  on  an  ecstasy  UnutawiH 
is  heavy  and  clumsy.  The  sincerity  of  the  mutnuajid  can  only  be  juaged  by  \ 
in^ght  of  those  present. 
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in  books  of  history  as  of  the  number  of  his  evil  deeds,  and 
his  posterity  and  adherents  would  be  upbraided  with  it. 
But,  in  spite  of  that,  it  is  not  lawful  that  what  he  did 
should  be  forbidden,  since  he,  inasmuch  as  he  gave  bread 
to  the  poor  man,  was  beneficent,  but  inasmuch  as,  in  relation 
to  his  position,  it  was  like  refusing  in  relation  to  the  poor 
man,  his  action  is  to  be  considered  vile.  So,  too,  it  is  with 
dancing  and  the  class  of  permissible  things  that  follow  the 
same  rule.  "The  permissible  deeds  of  common  people  arc^ 
the  evil  deeds  of  pious  people,  and  the  good  deeds  of  pious 
people  are  the  evil  deeds  of  archangels."  ^  But  this  is  when 
we  take  account  of  relationship  to  different  positions,  and 
whencTcr  the  thing  is  looked  at  as  it  is  in  itself,  the  sentence 
must  be  passed  that  in  it,  as  it  is  in  itself,  there  is  nothing 
forbidden — and  God  knows  best.^ 

It  follows  from  all  that  has  preceded,  sectionwise,  that 
listening  to  Music  and  Singing  is  sometimes  absolutely 
forbidden  and  sometimes  permissible  and  sometimes  disliked 
and  sometimes  to  be  loved.  It  is  forbidden  to  the  most  of 
mankind,  consisting  of  youths  and  those  whom  the  lust  of 
this  world  controls  so  that  Music  and  Singing  arouse  in 
them  only  that  which  has  control  of  their  hearts,  consisting 
of  blameworthy  qualities.  And  it  is  disliked  with  reference 
to  him  who,  it  is  true,  does  not  apply  it  to  the  form  of 
created  things,  but  in  whose  case  a  habit  which  he  has 
leads  him  on  most  occasions  on  the  path  of  vain  sport.  And 
it  is  allowed  with  reference  to  hira  who  has  no  delight  in 
it  except  the  taking  pleasure  in  beautiful  sounds.  And  it  is 
loved  with  reference  to  him  whom  the  love  of  God  Most 
High  controls  and  in  whom  Music  and  Singing  arouse  only 
praiseworthy  qualities.  The  l^raise  belongeth  to  God  alone, 
and  His  Benediction  be  upon  Muhammad  and  his  Family  I 


*  The  ofttu  quoted  saving  (»t'  Abu  Sa'id  al-Klmnfiz  ;  see  ou  him  note  2 
on  p.  713  (1901). 

*  This  phrase  generally  implies  some  «^uiu  oi  doubt  in  the  mind  of  its  user 
:ifi  to  the  eorrectness  ot  what  he  has  just  said.  But  the  SM.  notes  that  here  it 
is  used  lit-tabamtk,  for  the  sake  ot  jfainin^  a  blessinir.  i.e..  al-GhnzzalT  had  n(» 
doubt  as  to  the  tnith  of  his  conclusion,  but  add<'d  the  formula  on  urenerul 
principle-*. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

Chronological  Table. 

In  the  following  table  the  life  of  al-Ghazzali  is  exhib 
in  outline  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  his  time.     For  a  ft 
statement  of  his  life  and  views,  I  would  refer  to  my  ail 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  vol. 
1899,   pp.  71-132.      The   sketch   which   I   give  here 
only  be   suggestive,  but  its  suggcstiveness  can  hardly 
exaggerated.      A  year  before  the  birth  of  this  man,  ^ 
was  to  be  the  restorer  of  faith  in  his  age,  died  Abu-1-* 
al-Ma'arri,    the    great    and    only    poet    of    scepticism 
Arabic  literature.     In   the   year  itself    of  his   birth  i 
al-MawardI,  the  master  of  constitutional  law  ;  in  his  life! 
al-Ghazzall  was  to  see  the   empire  of  the  Seljuqs  shr 
up  and  the  Ehalifate  move  nearer  to  its  end.     When 
was  fifteen   died  al-QushayrI,  who  had   done   so   much 
formulate  Siifiism ;   he  was  to  carry  on  his  work.     In 
earliest  youth   had   fallen  the  momentous  exile  of  Abi 
Ma'ali  at  Mecca,  and  the  death   of  the  same  in  478 
a  turning-point  in  his  life.     A  year  later,  while  he  was  n 
Nizam  al-Mulk,  the  battle  of  az-Zalaqa  in   Spain  mar! 
an   epoch   in   the    history   of  the   Muslim   West.      Agi 
two    years    later,   Nasir   b.   Khusru    died,   poet,   travel 
philosopher ;    he    stands   beside    al  -  QushayrI    and   'TJi 
Khayyam  for  different  phases  of  the  mysticism  and  thouj 
of  the  time.     But  a  little  later  again — ^al-Ghazzali  was  a 
with   Nizam   al-Mulk  —  Islam   received   two    great  bloi 
Hasan  b.  as-Sabbah  seized  Alamut,  and  the  power  of 
Assassins  stood  firm  for  a  century  and  a  half  until  the  Moiij 
wave  under  Hulagu  swept  unchecked  to  the  Mediterranei 
in  the  same  year  Malta  was  taken  by  the  Normans,  net 
to  be  held  again  by  Islam.     Now  events  crowd  on,  in  alt 
which  al-Ghazzall  had  some  part  or  with  which  he  had  ao 
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■DDectioQ.      Ntxam   n]-K[uUc   and   Miililc   Shah    fall  under 

khfl  (I"^gsr;    the   Asaussins  urn  showing;   their  toelh>      The 

Blending  civil  war  that  marks  the  detiideucp  of  a  Muslim 

tate  appears;  Bargiyaruq  becomes Greal  Selinij.     .Tenisiiletn 

t  losi,  lirst  to  the  KittimidB,  iind  by  them  to  the  Crusaders; 

the  first  Crusade  has  begun.     In  the  year  of  its  fall  passes 

kway,  too,  that  hummer  of  Islam  and  Christendom  alike, 

Bl  Cid  Campeudor.     In  504  dies  al-Eiyii,  an  old  fellow-pupil, 

md,   in  the  eyes  of   mwuy  of  hia   time,  &   {greater  scholar; 

I  year  more  and  al-Ghazziili    himself   ends  hie  short  and 

roublod  lil'e:  posterity    has  long  since   settled    what,  place 

Hchsbull  hold.     He  had  seen  the  star  of  the  Murabit  empire 

md  wax ;    if  he  had  lived  out  the  ordinary  life  of  man 

^e  might  have  seen  it  wane.     Nineteen  years  after  him  died 

n  Tiimart,  the  MahdT  of  the  Muwahhids.     Another  fourteen 

Mrs  and  az-Zamakb»havI  went  his  way.  often  and  wrougly 

Killed  the  last  of  the  ilu'tazilites ;    their  creed  in  differing 

forms  survived  for  many  a  long  year  the  polemic  of  al- 

■/.7.ii]i.     In  the  field  of  letters  he  bad  as  contemporaries, 

;  oi'  less,  al-Jawallql  the  lexicographer,  Niisir  b.  Khusru 

snd  'TJmar  Khayyam,  nl-ISokri  the  geographer,  at-Tuglira'i 

the  learned  scribe,  wnicir,  and  soi-diaant  poet  (has  not  his 

Lamiyatu-l-'Ajam  enjoyed  more  European  editions  than  any 

I  «ther  piece  of  Arabic  vei-se  f*),  al-lfarTri,  the  master  of  ornate 

L  P^"*"  ^""^  artificial  verse,  and  al-Maydaui  of  the  proverbs. 

LBut  a  little  after  him  died  al-BaghawT,  who  first  redacted 

^e  Tradition  Books  of  the  Six  into  practical  and  edifying 

fbmi,  and  asb-ShiihrastanT,  who  has  laid  before  us  with  rare 

Jobjectivity  the  religious  world  of  hia  day  and  horizon.     It 

Iwaa  an  age  of  summing  up  ;   of  compendiums  and  sysFems. 

Ueanwbile,    in    Europe,    Hastings    is    lost    and    won    when 

Bal-GbuKziitl  baa  seen  eight  years;    Hildebrand  is  running 

llis  great  eareer  and  nounshing  his  vast  dreams;    be  loves 

tighteouaneas  and  hates  iniquity,  and  dies  in  exile  in  the 

^Kame  year  that   the   Imam  al-Karamayn    passes   tranquilly 

i^way   in    the   circle    of    his    diaciples.      Bcrengerius    and 

■  Lanfninc  confront  one  another  while  al-Ghazzali  is  wrestling 

P  with  the  theology  of  the  schools  and  raising  the  clouds  that 
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are  to  orer^badov  his  £udi.  Bat  as  he  passers  from  im 
the  shaAov  :i  Bifv  life  s{vtn£s  in  Ejarsxpe  as  well.  Ans^ 
the  &lher  «c  irfrtHwcarw»  kas  dkd.  and  the  universiQ 
RaLi«u  3^  immaAL  :  AMori  teaches  at  Paris ;  we  pass  fi 
Ofr  Z^H»  Sbuu  'St  Vi^  Sit  ti  Xom.  In  Abelard  ther 
-3;;  ^.inmii  i:s  xc  ilrGiiiiMiaSi — his  keen  questioning  ] 
je9CisiiI  iim»£^  lur  at»:v  5«  more  in  his  great  opponi 
:^^  3«(CfiiD£  «c  «'T»iKT:iitx.  with  his  faith,  his  yeami 
six%£  ms  -sanciKaL  It  we  can  conceive  of  an  Abel 
jxjxr  A  SienuinL  we  have  the  life  of  al-Ghazi 
«s«^  "11^  £avcK  <»t'  which  the  Muslim  knew  nothii 
m  ^«ittiL  ^^^  £i>rw:i  Chrtsteodom  only  under  shield  on 

^^*v    A>u<- A2l  du-Ma^aarn  d. 

i*i^'.     .4rf-^^«.eGSfcl    W'i    ■*"    Fife:    al-Qa'im   being   Khali 

r^i^-   Rf^*  Gwi^   Seljuq:   aUMustansir,  Fatii 

X*>*fc5&k..     Ab»-t-TayTib  at-Tabari  d.     al-Maward: 

•^^•i.    AH  l^oij  ash-Shiraxi  d. 

Jjiv-ri:  ►^^  l:naiUL  *NHar*nwyn  at  Mecca  ;  lasted  till  A 

•i-*c^    t^:r5c  o^'  H*stia^  v.ik  UHk^,] 

^v      V  .    ^\>  4NV    Miiik  Shah,  Grvat  Seljuq  ;  al-Qusha 
i.    ^^-J4%;Ati^i  d.     A^-Gk.   'f'    Tk^y   Jtirjan,    1 

>^i<5>i»4s$ikstfc  t^'^  l\^  at  O*no«ssa.  vaK  1070.] 
tMWf   xV;   >/v>J-   o>i  t;jKj!id 'Hvw  A»rft>«/ //owM. 


^        ^v 


1*^     AUK^tt^**>5w  iHipil  ^^*  aUQushayri  and  teacher 

4  N    (w^jM  4-Uawa«i*\u  d.  Rab.   ii;    ai-Gh,  goes 
.   *  ^;  >\W^  AvJfaAl     ^llikMnnd  d.  a.u.  1085.] 
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480  (jo).   480-500.   Yusuf  b.  Tashfin  al-Munlbit. 
481.   Nasir  b.  Khusru  d. 
Scepticism  ? 
Studied  theology  ? 

483.  Hasan  b.  as-Sabbah  seizes  Alamut. 
[Malta  taken  by  the  Normans,  a.d.  1091.] 

484.  Appointed  to  teach  in  Madraaa  at  Baghdad.  Almost 
three  years  studying  philosophy;  beginning  483  to 
beginning  487  P 

485  (J5).   Nizam  al-Mulk  assassinated  Ramadan  10.    Thirty- 
five  days  thereafter  Malik  Shah  assassinated. 

487.  Al-Mustazhir  Khalifa  Muh.  15 ;  Bargiyaruq  Great 
Seljuq ;  al-Musta'li  Fatimid  Khalifa;  al-Qh.  studied 
Ta'llmites  and  wrote  the  Mustazhiri ;  al-BakrI,  the 
geographer,  d. 

488.  Left  Baghdad  in  DhU-l-Qa^da  after  delay  of  six 
months,  i,e,from  Rajab, 

In  Syria  ahnost  ttco  years,  i.e.  to  end  of  490 ;  Damascus, 
Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Mecca,  Medina. 

490  (40).  Sin  jar  Governor  of  Khurasan  for  his  brother 
Bargiyaruq  ;  Abii-1-Fath  Nasr  al-MaqdisI  d. 

491.  Capture  of  Antioch  by  Crusaders ;  Jerusalem  taken 
by  Fatimids  from  Seljuqs. 

492.  Sha*ban,  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Crusaders. 
[Death  of  the  Cid,  a.d.  1099.] 

495  {4s) •  Teii  years  passed  in  retreat  at  different  places ;  wrote 
Ihya  and  othei*  books ;  was  preacher  at  Baghdad  and 
taught  Ihya  ;  al-Amir  Fatimid  Khalifa. 

498.  Bargiyaruq  d.  Rab.  ii. 

499.  Al'Gh.  returns  to  active  life  at  Naysdbur  in  DhU-l- 
QaUln. 

500  (50).  500-537.  *AlI  b.  Yusuf  al-Murabit ;  Fakhr 
al-Mulk  assassinated,  Muh.  10 ;  al-KhawafI  d. ; 
al'Oh.  writes  Munqidh  after  500. 

[University  of  Bologna  P] 

[Anselm  d.  a.d.  1109.] 

504.  Al-Kiyad. 

j.B.A.s.  1902.  2 
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505(55).   Al'Oh.  d.  JTomday,  14  Jumddd  11. 

507.  Abu  Bakr  ash-Sfaaahi  d. 

[Abdaid  at  Paria,  a.d.  1115.] 
510.   ABh-ShahrastanI  in  Baghdad. 

511-^52.  SiDJar  Great  Seljnq. 

512.  Al-Muatarahid  EhallfiL 

[Order  of  Enigfata  of  the  Temple  founded,  A.1I.  1 
515.   'Umar  al-Ehayyam  d. ;  at-Tuglinri  d. 

516.   Al- Hariri  d. ;  al-Baghawi  d. 

518.   Hasan  b.  as-Sabbah  d. ;  al-Maydani  d. 
520.  Ahmad  al-Ghazzall  d. ;  at-Ji^uflhi  d. 

524.  Al-Hafiz  Fatimid  Ehali&;  Ibn  TSmmrt  d. 
525.   [Bernard  of  Clairvaox  flourished.] 

528.  Aah-Shahraatani  d. 

5*29.   Ar-Bashid  Ehallfa ;  'Abd  al-Ghifir  d. 
530.  Al-Muqtafi  Ehali&. 

533.  As-Salmi  d. 

538.   Az-Zamakhshari  d. 


APPENDIX    II. 

The  Name  al-Ghazzali. 

The  name  is  at  present  usually  written  in  the  ! 
al-Ghazzali  ;  but  since  the  publication  of  Ibn  inialHI 
biographical  dictionary,  in  which  (toL  i,  p.  80,  of  de  9 
translation)  it  seems  to  be  asserted  that  Ibn  as*Sam%u  i 
AMdb  wrote  al-6haziili,  Western  Arabists  haye  incUiM 
follow  his  authority.  Added  to  this  there  was  other  eTid 
stray  references,  notes  on  the  margin  of  manuscripts,  an 
like ;  see  Flugel  in  ZDMG.,  xyi,  691 ;  Fleischer'a  noft 
Cat  codd.  MSS.  orr.  bihL  reg.  Dresd.,  p.  94,  and  CkL 
J[SS.  libl.  sen.  Lips,,  p.  366.  The  puldication  of  tlia 
al'^Arus  by  the  Sayyid  Murtada,  and  of  his 
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m      it  is 
■      ia  n 


as,  however,  added  much  to  the  evidence,  and 
lomewbat  changed  its  bearing. 

In  the  Tqi  {vol.  viii,  p.  44,  II.  19  ff.)  the  Sil.  writes  :— 
"  Ghazula  is  one  of  the  villages  of  XGs,  it  is  said.  And  to 
it  is  referred  the  iiinl/a  of  the  Imum  Abu  Hamid  al-Ghazall, 
lACcording  to  an-NawawI's  Btatemeot  iii  the  Tihyan.  But 
al-AlhTr  said  that  the  form  with  taklifif  is  not  the 
:uown  form,  and  he  approved  of  ta-thdid  in  it.  And  it 
ia  referred  as  a  nuba  to  ghazzal,  a  seller  of  spun  yarn ;  or 
it  is  related  to  al-gkazzdl  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
people  of  Ehwiirizm  and  Jurjiin,  as  al-'assdrl  is  related  to 
al''aisdr.  As-Subk!  and  Ibn  Khatlikan  uud  Ibu  Shuhba 
spread  that  view." 

Here  there  is  no  mention  of  Ibn  as-Sam'ani.     Au-Nawawi 

(d.  G76)  spells  with  one  s,  and  refers  to  this  asserted  village. 

Ibn  al-AthTr  ('Izz  ad-DTn,  the  author  of  the  Liibdb,  the 

basis  of  as-Suynti's  Lubb  al-labab,  d.  630),  on  the  other 

hand,  piefers  (finhdld.     Then   Ibn  as-Suhki  (the  author  of 

the   Tabaqat,   d.   771),    Ibn   Khallikiin    (d.   G81),   and    Ibn 

Shuhba  (Taql  ad-Din  Abfl  Bukr,  d.  850)  spread  the  view 

that  ylimsati  was  to  be  explained  by  the  custom  of  the  people 

of  Khniirizm  and  Jurjiin  to  use  the  measure  /a"d/i  instead  of 

^    fa"dL     Evidently  in  the  SM.'s  copy  of  Ibn  Kballikan  there 

^h  was  no  mention  of  as-Sam'iini ;  it  is  only  in  the  autograph 

^H  manuscript,  and  there  as  a  marginal  note. 

^^L     In  the  introduction  to  the  commentary  on  the  I/ii/d  (vol.  1, 

^^B.  IH)  there  is  a  section  on  this  uisba  : — "  The  author  of  the 

^^n'uA/a   al-Inhdd  says,   deriving    from    nn-Nawawi    in   the 

^^KVuqd'iq  ar-Raicda,  '  Taaliiild  in  al-Qhazzali  is  the  known  form 

^H  which  Ibn  al-Athir  montioned,  but  it  has  reached  us  that  he 

^B  (i.e.  an-Nawawi)   said  that  it  was  a  nuba  to  Qhazitla  with 

hkh/y,  one  of  the  villages  of  Tiis,'     I  (the  SM.)  say  that  so 

an-NttwawI   meations    it    also    in    the    Tibyan.       And    adh- 

Dhflhabi  (d.  748)  said  in  the  'Ibar,  and  Ibn  KhalJikan  in  the 

Tn'rikk,  that  it  was  a  custom  of  the  people  of  Khwiirizm  and 

Jurjiin  to  say  ai-qaffdrl  and  al-fyabldn  with  yn  in  both ;  so 

they  referred  the  nUba  to  ghazl,  and  said  iil-yhaszali,  and  like 

\ihaXia  figh-^hdhhdmi.     Ibn  aa-Sam'iioi  (d,  562)  also  pointed 
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to  that  and  denied  the  takhfify  and  said,  '  I  asked  the  p 
of  Tus  concerning  this  village  and  they  denied  its  existe: 
the  addition  of  the  yUy  they  said,  was  for  strengthen! 
And  according  to  the  annotation  of  some  of  our  shaykhs  i 
to  distinguish  between  a  nisha  referring  to  the  trade  i 
and  a  nkha  referring  to  someone  whose  trade  it  was. 
is  plain  in  the  case  of  al-Ghazzali,  for  he  was  not  of 
who  span  wool  and  sold  it ;  that  was  only  the  trade  of 
father  and  grandfather.  But  in  the  Misbdh  (finished  7 
of  al-FayyumI  is  a  statement  that  defends  takhflf  i| 
involves  that  Ghazala  is  a  village  in  Tus,  and  that  the  nt^ 
of  the  Imum  Abu  Humid  refers  to  it.  He  says,  '  That  % 
related  to  me  by  the  shaykh  Majd  ad-Din  b.  Muhamnqj 
b.  Abi-t-Tahir  Sharwanshan  b.  AbI-1-Fada'il  Fakhraif 
b.  'Ubayd  Allah  b.  Sitt  al-Muna(?)  bint  Abi  Hani 
al-Ghazali  at  Baghdad  in  the  year  710.  He  said  to  i| 
"  The  people  have  erred  in  writing  our  ancestor's  name  wi 
tashdid;  it  ia  mukhaffttf  only  "  *  And  ash-Shihab  al-Kha| 
said  at  the  end  of  the  shark  on  the  S/iifd,  '  It  is  said  that  ti 
nisba  refers  to  Ghazala,  daughter  of  Ka'b  al- Ahbar.'  If  tl 
is  sound  there  is  no  escaping  it.  But  the  opinion  genera] 
depended  upon  now  among  the  later  writers  of  history  ai 
the  genealogists  is  that  Ibn  al-AthIr  is  in  the  right,  i.e.  th 
it  is  with  tashdid,'' 

At  last  the  question  was  settled  as  questions  are  apt  to 
settled  in  Islam.  Al-Aydarus,  a  shaykh  of  the  SM.,  drc 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Prophet,  seen  in  a  dream,  hi 
pronounced  the  name  with  double  s.  The  SM.  only  aUud 
to  this  story  here,  but  in  the  tractate  of  al- Aydarus  refera 
to  elsewhere  (Life,  p.  109)  it  is  given  on  the  margin  • 
SM.,  i,  p.  29.  It  was  the  shaykh  Abu-1-Hasan  ash-Shadhil 
who  saw  the  Prophet  boasting  of  al-Ghazzali  to  Musd  ai 
'Isd,  and  asking  them  if  there  was  his  like  as  a  doctor  i 
their  flocks.  After  that  there  could  be  no  more  doubl 
compare  the  story  of  the  head  of  al-Husayn  given  by  Lat 
in  The  Modem  Egyptians  (chap,  ix)  and  Lane's  remark. 

>  D.  656  :  ZDMG.,  vii,  13  ff. ;  lii,  557,  note.    He  was  a  natire  of  Shadhi 
in  North  Africa,  and  founded  the  Sh&dhiliya  order  of  darwishes. 
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Here  the  oldest  evidence  is  that  of  as-Sam'anl,  who  also 
knew  the  ground  at  first-hand.  It  is  evident  that  in  his 
time  the  two  forms  were  current,  and  that  the  two  ex- 
planations were :  (1)  that  it  was  from  ghazl  on  the  measure 
fa^^alt  used  by  the '  people  of  Ehwarizm  and  Jurjan  for 
fa**dl;  and  (2)  that  it  was  from  Ghazala,  a  village  of  Tiis. 
As-Sam*anl,  however,  working  on  the  spot,  could  find  no 
trace  or  recollection  of  such  a  village ;  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  he  died  only  fifty -seven  years  after 
al-6hazzall.  Nor  can  I  find  in  the  geographers  the  slightest 
reference  to  such  a  Qhazala.  It  is  true  that  Tiis  consisted  of 
a  complex  of  villages,  and  that  the  name  of  one  might  have 
been  little  prominent ;  but  still  it  could  hardly  have  escaped 
as-Sam'anl's  researches.  But  that  it  referred  to  this  village, 
Ohazala,  was  also  the  tradition  in  the  family  of  Abii  Hamid. 
This  is  a  very  important  fact  and  is  unexceptionally  vouched 
for.  Further,  we  have  seen  that  the  grand-uncle  was  also 
known  under  the  same  nisba.  Is  it  possible  that  the  nisba  to 
a  village  Ghazala  was  introduced  into  the  family  several 
generations  back  and  continued  in  use  after  the  village  had 
disappeared,  and  that  the  origin  of  the  nisba  was  forgotten 
except  by  those  best  informed  ?  Then  people  may  have 
begun  to  pronounce  the  name  with  tashdldj  and  explain  it  as 
a  case  of  the  measure  ./a **d/2  for /a*'dl.  In  any  case  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  while  as-Sam'anl  shows  that  the  pronunciation 
with  one  z  existed  in  his  day,  he  cannot  be  quoted  as 
approving  of  it.  In  Ibn  Ehallikiin  the  passage  which  is 
supposed  to  involve  that  is  a  marginal  insertion  in  the 
autograph,  and  runs  literally :  lakinna  hdclha  qdla/in-S' 
SatH'dnif/u  fi  kUdbi-l-ansab  wa-lldhu  aUam ;  apparently  it  has 
been  inserted  in  the  wrong  place. 

But  the  question  is  again  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  several  others  with  the  same  nisba  as  our  family  of 
Tus.  The  SM.  says  (i,  p.  19)  that  it  was  the  general  opinion 
that  there  were  no  others,  but  that  he  had  himself  found 
two  and  then  a  third.  One  of  them  was  *Abd  al-BaqI 
b.  Muhammad  *Abd  al -Wahid,  the  faqlh,  Abu-l-Mansur 
al-6hazzali.     He  studied  Fiqh  with  al-Kiya,  and  traditions 
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>i%^  !t%«^*jM  down  from  him  by  the  hafiz  Abu-t-fSl 
^^^:!>^ljlM^  lU  died  513.  The  second  was  'All  b.  Ma'sum 
^ijiH  M^^^  Abu-1- Hasan  al-Ghazzali.  He  was  a  Maghrib 
(^1^  %  $hSfi*itei  was  bom  in  496,  and  died  in  Isfarain 
S^  Th^  third  was  of  later  date,  al-'Ala  'Ali  b.  Ahm 
tJ»(^kaiiaaU»  the  author  of  the  Mizdn  al-iatiqama  li-ahli-l-qn 
watt'kai'ilPiM.  He  died  721.  Further,  I  find  that  some  ha 
ijteg^  the  existence  of  a  MahmOd  al-Ghazzall,  a  Mu'tazili 
wk^  was  author  of  the  Manhul  instead  of  Abu  Hamii 
U^  because  of  the  railing  accusations  brought  against  Al 
^antfa  in  the  Manhul}  It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  i 
Ihoso  sprang  from  this  vanished  village  of  fus. 

Such  are  the  facts  so  far  as  I  can  find  them,  but  they  < 
not  guide  me  to  any  certain  result.     I  have,  therefore,  U9 
the  form  al-Ghazzali  as  that  which  eventually  won  its  way 
universal  acceptance  in  the  East. 

>  Al'-khtiyrnt  al-hiaan  fi  mandqib  aUItnam  All  ^anlfa,   by  Ibn  P^a; 
nl-Haytami,  p.  4  of  ed.  of  Cairo,  1304.    See  also  Life,  p.  106. 
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ANALYSIS. 


Title  of  Book.  Ascription  of  praise  to  God  as  the  enchainer 
of  the  hearts  of  His  Saints  and  Blessing  on  Muhammad. 
Statement  that  Music  and  Singing  are  a  means  of  eliciting 
what  is  truly  present  in  the  heart ;  under  their  influence 
the  heart  reveals  itself  and  what  it  contains.  This  book  will 
be  in  two  chapters — (I)  The  lawfulness  of  listening  to  Music 
and  Singing,  and  (II)  Their  laws  and  effects  on  the  heart 
and  body  (pp.  198-200).^ 

Chapter    I. 

§  1  (pp.  200-207). 

Statements  of  the  learned  opining  that  such  listening  is 
unlawful  (pp.  200-202),  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  lawful 
(pp.  202-207).  But  these  openly  contradict  one  another.  It 
is  plain  that  thus,  through  attaching  ourselves  to  authority, 
we  can  get  no  certainty.  We  must  examine,  rather,  the 
legal  sources  of  prohibition  and  permission  (p.  207). 

§  2  (pp.  207-244). 

A  proof  that  listening  to  Music  and  Singing  is  allowable. 
A  proof  that  it  is  unlawful  must  base  on  statute,  i.e.  what 
Muhammad  said  or  did,  or  on  analogy  from  statute.  But 
it  will  be  shown  that  no  such  statute  or  analogy  exists, 
and  that  statute  and  analogy  rather  indicate  allowableness 
(pp.  207-208). 

Listening  to  Music  and  Singing  is  hearing  a  sound, 
pleasant,  measured,  with  a  meaning,  moving  the  heart. 
But  hearing  a  pleasant  sound  is  not  unlawful  (pp.  208-210) ; 

'  Up  to  the  middle  of  p.  27  the  page  references  are  to  this  Journal  for  1901. 
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nor  is  it  if  measure  be  added  (pp.  210-211).     Yet  certi 
instruments  are  expressly  excepted  by  statute  because  ih 
have  been  associated  with  drinking  customs.   So,  too,  if  ai 
one  especially  connects  Singing  and  Music  with  drinkii 
and  is  through  them  led  astray,  listening  is  unlawful  i 
him.    Thus  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  some  muaii 
instruments  and  others ;   and  those  that  are  forbidden  i 
not  forbidden   because   they  gire  pleasure  but  becauae 
association  (pp.  211-215).    Nor  can  the  addition  of  a  meanii 
to  the  pleasing,  measured  sound  make  it  unlawful,  alwa 
presupposing  that   the  meaning  itself  is  lawful  (p.  21i 
There  are  many   traditions   that   the   Prophet  listened 
poetry  (pp.  215-217).     Strange  effect  on  the  mind  of  sim] 
Music   apart    from    words   bearing    a    meaning   (p.  218 
story  of  camels  (pp.  219  f.).      Nature  of  impression  vaxj 
with  circumstances  and  persons.     Seven  purposes  for  whi 
Singing  can  be  used — (1)  To  incite  to  pilgrimage  (p.  22( 
But  it   is  not  lawful  to   incite  to  go  on  pilgrimage  the 
for  whom  pilgrimage  is  unlawful  (p.  221).     (2)  To  urge 
warfare  under  the  same  conditions  of  lawfulness  (pp.  22] 
222).      (3)  To  excite  courage  on  the  day  of  battle  (p.  22S 
(4)    To  rouse  to   lamentation   or   sorrow,   blameworthy 
praiseworthy  according  to  the  sorrow  (pp.  222-223).     (5)  !i 
arouse  joy.      Many  traditions   that   the   Prophet   regard 
that    as    allowable    (pp.   223-228).      (6)    To    arouse   lor 
and  longing — conditions  when  Music  and  Singing  for  tb 
purpose  are  allowable  (pp.  228-229).    (7)  To  arouse  the  Ion 
of  God.      Then    are    aroused  States,   i.e.   Revelations  ai 
Caressings,  unknowable  except  by  experience.     These  bria 
after  them  further  Visions,  but  how  that  happens  is  tl 
secret  of  God  (pp.  229-230).     How  love  and  passionate  loi 
{^is/ig)  can  be  felt  for  God.     How  great  is  His  perfectk 
and  how  great  should  be  the  passion  for  Him !     The  loi 
of  God  the   only  true  love,  and   the  term  'passion'  ool 
applicable  to  Him  (pp.  231-234). 

In  what  cases  is  listening  to  Music  and  Singing  unlawful 
Five  cases :  (1)  If  the  producer  of  Music  be  a  woman  undc 
certain   conditions  (pp.  235-236).      (2)    The  instrumenj 
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used :  some  are  expressly  prohibited  (p.  237).  (3)  The 
content  of  what  is  sung :  is  satire  allowable  ?  is  love-poetry 
allowable?  (pp.  237-238).  How  the  heart  applies  the 
expressions  heard  to  God  and  to  intercourse  with  Him  : 
examples  (pp.  238-239).  To  him  who  loves  God  and  can 
thus  apply  what  he  hears,  listening  to  Music  and  Singing 
is  recommended  (p.  239).  (4)  If  lust  have  control  over 
the  listener,  listening  is  unlawful  for  him  (pp.  239-240). 
(5)  If  anyone  love  listening  to  Music  for  its  own  sake  and 
give  too  much  time  to  it,  that  is  unlawful  for  him.  For  its 
own  sake  it  is  allowable  only  as  a  recreation  (pp.  240-241). 
Thus  Music  and  Singing  are  generally  lawful,  but  unlawful 
under  certain  conditions  (pp.  241-242).  The  school  of 
ash-Shafi'I  does  not  pronounce  them  unlawful ;  it  only 
pronounces  professionalism  unlawful  (pp.  242-244). 

§  3  (pp.  244-252). 

The  arguments  of  those  who  pronounce  against  Music  and 
Singing  and  the  answer  to  them.  Passages  from  the 
Qur'an  and  tradition  so  alleged  and  their  true  explanation 
(pp.  244-250).  A  general  defence  of  play  as  a  rest  and 
recreation  (pp.  251-25'2). 


Chapter  II. 

Effects  of  Music  and  Singing  and  Laws  of  Polite  Conduct 
with  regard  to  them.  There  are  three  stages :  understanding 
what  is  heard  and  applying  it ;  ecstasy ;  movements  of 
members  of  the  body  (p.  705).  Stage  I.  Understanding 
and  applying  (pp.  705-718).  (1)  Simple  physical  hearing 
as  that  of  an  animal  is  allowable  (p.  705).  (2)  Hearing 
and  applying  to  the  form  of  a  creature,  unallowable  (p.  705). 
(3)  Hearing  of  the  Murld,  He,  especially  as  a  beginner, 
hears  and  tries  to  get  experiential  knowledge  of  God  in 
his  hearing.  He  takes  over  and  applies  to  his  intercourse 
with  God  the  expressions  which  he  hears  without  considering 
what  the  poet  had  meant  (pp.  706-707).     Examples  of  this 
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and  of  the  ecstasy  that  it  excites  (pp.  707-709).      To 
this  safely  he  must  know  well  the  law  of  the  knowled 
of  God.     Otherwise  he  is  in  danger  of  ascribing  things 
God  which  are  impossible  and    of   being    an    unbeliei 
(pp.  709-710).     Some  in  hearing  Music  and  Singing  ; 
80  far  as  to  blame  God  for  His  distribution  of  ecstasy  ai 
His  treatment  of  creatures  in  His  predestining  them ;  tl 
is  a  great  danger  (pp.  710-712).      Listeners  vary  in  thi 
understanding  of  the  same   verses,   and  all   the   ways 
understanding    them    may    be    equally    right :    exampl 
(pp.  712-715).     Hearing  on  the  part  of  him  who  is  oblivio 
to  himself  and  only  conscious  of  God.     Description  of  li 
state.     Only  comes  in  flashes ;   its  consequences  sometim 
death  from  the  agitation  involved  (pp.  715-717).     This 
the  highest  degree.     The  nature  of  the  heart  in  the  spirita 
sense  and  how  it  perceives.      From   this  degree  deveic 
the  errors  of  Pantheistic  Sufis   and  Trinitarians   (p.  718 
Stage  II.     Ecstasy  (pp.  719-748).     Its  nature  as  givi 
in    various  sayings  of  the   Sufis   (pp.   719-721),   also  i 
statements  of  philosophers   (pp.  721-722).     An  attempt  i 
a  definition  of  ecstasy  as  the  result  produced  in  the  soi 
by  hearing  Music  and  Singing.     It  may  be  by  way  eith< 
of  knowledge  or  of  feeling.     If  it  expresses  itself  outwardl 
it  is  ecstasy,  and  varies  in  force  in  itself  and  in  proportia 
to  the  self-control  of  him  who  is  hearing  (pp.  722-723).     ] 
produces  purity  of  heart  and  alacrity.     How  truth  may  b 
communicated  to  a  pure  heart — ^by  a  Hatif,  by  dreams,  h 
al-Khadir,  by  angels  to  prophets  (pp.  723-725).     Insigfa 
produced  by  this  purity  of  heart :  anecdotes  (pp.  726-727) 
The  result  of  ecstasy  divides  into  what  can  be  expressei 
in  language  and  what  can  not.     This  is  not  strange:  m 
all   know   ideas   and   states   of   feeling  which    we    canna 
express  in  words — especially  the  feelings  excited  by  instro« 
mental   music    (pp.  728  -  730).     The    difference    betweei 
ecstasy  and  the  affecting  of  ecstasy.     The  latter  blame* 
worthy  or  praiseworthy  (p.  730).     The  path  to  ecstasy  Urn 
often  through  effort  and  application  (p.  731),  or  by  com> 
panionship  (p.  732).    But  why  should  poetry  be  used  to  excita 
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ecstaay  aad  not  the  Qur'an  P  (p.  732).  Tlit;  Quiau  doea 
excil«  it:  examples  (pp.  733-737).  But  UiDging  is  more 
po7erful  for  seven  reaaons  (p.  738) : — (1)  AH  verses  of  the 
Qur'an  do  not  suit  the  state  of  the  listener,  e.g.  legislative 
verses.  Some  can  be  affected  by  auch  verses,  but  that  is 
rare  (pp.  738-740).  (2)  The  Qur'un  is  known  too  well, 
and  what  is  heard  for  the  first  time  makes  a  heavier  im- 
pression (pp.  740-7-11).  (3)  Poetry  has  the  advantage  of 
measure  [pp.  741-742).  (4)  The  Qur'an  must  be  recited 
•imply  and  distinctly  without  varying  to  make  measure, 
etc.  (p.  742).  (o)  It  is  unallowable  to  accompany  the  Qur'an 
with  instrumental  music  :  in  other  ways  also  the  Qur'an 
has  to  be  guarded  against  profanation  (pp.  742-744). 
(6)  If  the  sense  of  a  verse  of  the  Qur'an  does  not  tit  the 
hearer,  he  must  either  pervert  its  sense  or  reject  it — both 
are  sins  (pp.  744-745).  (7)  The  Qur'iin  is  the  uncreated 
word  of  God,  and  has  no  link  of  connection  with  humanity; 
therefore  poetry  makes  a  stronger  impression  on  the  sensuous 
nature.  Thus  poetry  affects  men  when  the  Qur'an  cannot. 
It  is  in  accord  with  our  human  nature,  and  the  Qur'an  is 
not.  Therefore  men  can  write  poetry,  but  cannot  produce 
another  Qur'iin.  It  is  a  miracle  (pp.  745-748).  Stage  III. 
What  shows  itaelf  externally  of  ecstasy  and  of  the  laws  of 
good  conduct  in  ecstasy  (pp.  1-13).  The  laws  are  five: — 
(1)  Regardfor  time,  place,  and  company  (pp.  1-2).  (2)  The 
8baykh  should  not  bear  in  presence  of  Miirkl»  whom  it 
buriB  (p.  2).  These  are  of  three  classes:  (n)  Those 
who  attain  to  external  works  only,  [b)  Those  who  have 
•till  some  passions  and  lusts,  (c)  Those  who  are  ignorant 
of  theology  and  therefore  apply  wrongly  (pp.  2  -  3). 
(3)  Attention  to  what  the  speaker  saye  and  avoidance  of 
distraction  (p.  3).  Tbe  hearer  should  put  pressure  on 
himself  and  only  give  way  to  ecstasy  when  he  cannot  help 
it  (p.  4).  Lack  of  external  ecstasy  may  be  weakness  of 
ecstasy,  but  may  also  be  strength  on  tbe  part  of  the  hearer : 
examples  of  such  self- restraint.  He  who  is  always  beholding 
God  doea  not  yield  to  external  ecstasy  {pp.  5-7).  Why 
I  do  those  who  are  thus  perfect  attend  assemblies  to  listen 
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to  Music  and  Singing?     In  order  to  give  an  example  ai 
encouragement  to  others  (pp.  7-8).      (4)  Not  to  rise  a] 
weep  if  restraint  is  possible.     Tet  if  that  will  increase  t 
emotion  it  is  allowable:    traditions  in  example    (pp.  8-1 
Garment-tearing  only  allowable  when  self-restraint  is  k 
(p.  9).      The  tearing  of  new  garments  after   ecstasy  ai 
distribution  of  the  pieces  only  allowable  when   the  piec 
may  be  useful  (p.  10).     (5)  If  one  rises  or  throws  off  I 
garment  or  his  turban,  the  others  should  aid  him  in  a  spil 
of  comradeship   and   courtesy.      Tet   that,   like   all  soci 
usages,  depends  on  the  usage  of  the  country  (pp.    lO-ll 
No  one  should  dancei  whose  dancing  is  sluggish  and  ind 
(p.    11).      The   test   of  the   genuineness  of   ecstasy   is   i 
acceptance  by   the   hearts   of   the  onlookers  (p.  12),     Tl 
suitableness  of  dancing  generally  depends  on  circumstanoi 
and  the  dancer.     An  allowable  thing  to  one  man  may  ni 
be  allowable  to  another.     Legally,  dancing  is  not  forbidd^ 
(pp.  12-13). 

Recapitulation :  Listening  to  Music  and  Singing  is  som^ 
times  forbidden,  sometimes  disliked,  sometimes  loved.  AJ 
depends  on  him  who  listens  (p.  13). 
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Art.  II. — The  Oreat  Stupa  at  Sdncln-Kdndkhedd,     By 

Jas.  Burgess,  LL.D.,  CLE. 

Among  the  ancient  monuments  of  India,  few  are  of  more 
interest  than  the  tops  or  stiipas  at  Sitnchi  -  Eanakhedii, 
about  5 1  miles  south-west  from  Bhelsa  or  Bhilsii,  in  the 
Owaliar  territory,  and  some  20  miles  north-east  of  the  capital 
of  the  Bbopal  State.  There  is  now  a  railway  station  close 
to  the  spot,  and  most  of  the  trains  stop  there.  The  various 
notices  of  the  remains  here  are  scattered  in  numerous 
publications,  and  some  notice  of  them  may  perhaps  be 
usefully  combined  with  the  history  of  the  stiipas  since  their 
discovery. 

The  larger  stupa  consisted  of  a  hemispherical  dome,  about 
110  feet  in  diameter  at  the  ground  level,  against  which  was 
built  a  sort  of  ramp  or  berm,  14  or  15  feet  high,  about  5^  feet 
broad  on  the  top,  and  sloping  out  at  the  base,  making  the 
total  diameter  about  121 J  feet.  On  the  top  of  the  dome  was 
a  flat  area  34  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  stone  railing, 
and  having  a  square  capital  or  shrine  in  the  centre.^  The 
height  of  this  platform  is  differently  given  by  Generals 
Cunningham  and  Maisey  —  both  on  somewhat  theoretical 
grounds  rather  than  from  actual  measurements:  the  first  gave 
56  feet  and  the  second  53^ ;  it  is,  perhaps,  even  somewhat 
less  in  height.^  The  base  of  the  stupa  is  ascended  by  a  stair 
on  the  south  side,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  massive 
stone  rail  11  feet  high.     This  is  nearly  circular,  but  on  the 


»  I^t.  23^  28'  N.  and  l(m«r.  77°  48'  E.,  in  the  Diwan«ranj  subdivision  ot  the 
Bhopal  State. 

2  Cunnin«|:ham*8  BhiUa  Topes,  p.  184. 

^  Cunningham's  statement  {Bhilm  Topes,  p.  186)  tliat  the  whole  structure 
must  have  l)eeu  upwards  of  loO  feet  in  height,  was  an  eiTor:  hi>  restored 
elevation  measures  onlv  77.\  feet,  and  General  Maisey's  72  feet.  Cf.  Samhi  and 
iti  Remaiiit,  p.  6. 
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south  side  the  stair  demanded  a  slight  extension  of  the  cm 
General  Cunningham  made  the  outside  diameter  of  the  : 
144^  feet  from  east  to  west  and  151^  from  north  to  south, 
a  difference  of  7  feet ;  ^  but  as  the  stair  is  only  about  4|-  i 
wide  at  the  bottom*  and  the  ramp  is  narrowed  on  the  80i 
side,  as  is  also  the  passage  on  the  ground  level,  this  am<y 
can  hardly  be  accounted  for.    Mr.  H.  Cousens  last  year  nu 
a  careful  re-measurement,  with  the  result  that  the  diamc 
of  the  dome  at  the  top  of  the  berm  was  found  to  be  ab 
106  feet — perhaps  a  very  little  more  from  north  to  sou 
and  less  from  east  to  west ;   but,  owing  to  the  irregularil 
of  curvature  in  the   restorations  made  about  1881,   it 
difficult  to  determine  this  with  precision.     The  height  of  1 
terrace  Mr.  Cousens  reports  as  15  ft.  4  in.     If  the  stupa  i 
originally  hemispherical,  his  measurements  give  a  radius 
55  ft.  2  in.^  and  a  height  of  52  ft.  6  in.,  with  a  measuremc 
over  the  top  of  141  ft.  8  in.     Of  the  rail,  the  diameter  fn 
north  to  south  measures  146J  feet,  and  from  east  to  w 
143  feet,  and  these  measurements,  if  not  absolutely  corra 
must  be  within  a  few  inches  of  the  truth. 

Outside,  to  the  north  and  south,  stood  monolithic  pilli 
or  IdtSf  probably  set  up  by  Adoka — for  one  of  them  at  lei 
bore  one  of  his  inscriptions — and  a  line  connecting  the 
would  pass  within  less  than  6  feet  of  the  centre  of  the  stu] 
and  would  be  on  the  meridian.  When  the  gates  came  to 
added,  then — to  avoid  the  south  pillar  (the  north  one  w 
farther  off) — it  was  necessary  to  put  the  entrance  on  that  sii 
a  little  to  the  west,  and  the  northern  one  as  much  to  the  ea 
of  the  cardinal  points.^  These  gateways  or  toranas  are  ricK 
covered  with  sculpture  and  probably  date  from  the  secoi 


1  Bhiha  Tope$,  p.  186. 

'  This  gives  an  average  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  ramp  of  106  ft.  1  in. 
may  be  noted  that  the  older  Nepal  chaitvas  are  mostly  hemispherical :  Wrif  I 
Hist,  of  Nepal,  pis.  iv,  ix,  x,  and  xi.     Ci.  Oldfield,  Stcetche*  from  Nipal,  toL  ; 
p.  206 ;   and  Notes  on  the  Bauddha  Roek-temples  of  Ajanta  (Bombay,  187S 
p.  103.    A  stupa  excavated  by  Mr.  Caddv  in  Swat,  in  1896,  was  also  hemispherioi 

'  A  smaller  monolith,  \5h.  2  in.  hign,  stood  on  the  south  of  the  east  gatewa, 
and  was  still  entire  in  1852  or  later.  It  seems  to  have  disappeared  by  ISSi 
See  Maisey,  Sattchi  and  its  Itemains,  p.  73,  and  pi.  xxxiii,  6g.  2  ;  Cunningbaa 
JBhilsa  Topes f  p.  199  and  pi.  vii. 
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oentury  b.c.,  when  it  is  believed  the  aouth  and  north  toranas 
were  executed,  and  the  other  two  followed  at  no  very  long 
interval. 

The  second  stiipa  stands  at  a  slightly  lower  level  about 
400  yards  W.N.W.  of  the  first.  Its  dome  wus  39  feet  in 
diamiiter,  and,  like  the  larger  one,  it  had  u  platform  on  the 
top,  according  to  Captain  Fell,  19  feet  in  diameter,  which 
must  have  been  railed  round  and  enclosed  the  capital.  The 
basement  was  6  feet  high  and  projected  about  5|  feet.  It 
was  surrounded  also  by  a  stone  rail  with  four  entrances, 
but,  80  far  as  we  know,  without  toranas.  There  are  some 
rather  archaic-like  sculptures  on  the  pillars  of  the  rail,  but 
the  larger  stupa  has  so  engrossed  attention  that  no  notice 
has  been  taken  of  them,  though  they  may  have  an  importunt 
bearing  on  the  relative  ages  of  the  monumeuta. 

The  gateways  of  the  great  stfipa  stand  forward  from  the 
rail,  which  is  returned  outwards  to  the  back  of  the  right- 
hajid  pillars  or  jambs;  and  from  behind  the  left-band  pillar 
a  rail  is  carried  about  8^  feet  to  the  left,  that  is,  the  width 
of  two  interspaces  with  supporting  uprights,  and  ia  then 
returned  to  the  circular  rail.  This  gives  an  area  of  about 
16  feet  by  8J  inside  each  gateway,  and  ou  entering  the  portal 
one  turns  to  the  left,  as  the  entry  through  the  great  rail  ia 
not  opposite  the  tormia. 

Facing  each  entrance  and  resting  against  the  basement 

wall  were  large  figures  of  Buddha,  under  carved  canopies, 

which  are  now  quite  destroyed.     The  southern  statue  only 

was  a  standing  figure  with  a  large  nimbus  behind  the  head, 

^H  on  which  were  two  flying  Gandbarvaa.     To  the  right  and 

^^b'left  were   two  attendants  of  smaller   sizG,  that  ou   the   left 

^B  with  the  curly  hair  of  a  Buddha  and  a  long  stafF,   with 

^^  a  small  elephant  in  front  of  the  other.'     This  seems  to  have 

been  changed  in  1881,  and  is  an  unfortunate  interference 

which,  if  unnoticed,  may  lead  to  a  serious  mistake,  for  the 

I  south  is  the  position  of  the  Dhyiini  Buddha  Itatnasambhava, 

■  who  is  represented  by  Ea^yapa  Buddha.     It  is  now  a  large 

'  See  MHisiiy'i  Sanehi.  \i.  tl,  auA  jil,  lii,  li^.  1 . 
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cross-legged  figure,  the  head  of  which  has  been  broken 
but  is  set  over  the  bust.^     The  others  may  also  have  b 
altered,  for  Cunningham  describes  the  northern  figure 
terms  which  apply  to  that  now  on  the  east ;  and  Maisi 
account   would  agree   with  this  latter  position.     This  < 
figure  is  seated  with  the  hands  in  the  Dhyani  mudrd — ^in 
lap,    with    the    palms    turned    up,    the    robe    over    b 
shoulders,  with  two  attendant  chauri  bearers,  and  a  la: 
decorated  halo  or  nimbus  having  a  flying  Oandharva  on  ei 
side.     It  may  be  Akshobhyu  or  his  mortal  representati 
Eanakamuni.      Colonel   Maisey's   account  of  th^  northi 
figure,  which  was  still  in  its  place  in  1851,  whilst  the  otfa 
had  been  disturbed,  difiers  from  Cunningham's ;    and   1 
former  represents  the  head,  which  had  been  broken  ofl^ 
having  a  high  mukuta  or  crown,  on  the  front  of  which  i 
a  seated  Buddha:  -  this  would  seem  to  point  to  the  BodhiaatI 
Padmapani,  who  is  associated  with  Amitabha  of  the  westc 
heavens.     We  should  rather  expect  Maitreya  in  the  non 
The  western  figure  was  also  seated,  but  the  head  was  entin 
gone  in  Maisey's  time.     Could  he  have  mistaken  the  he 
belonging  to  this  for  that  of  the  northern  figure  ? — then  t 
arrangement  of  the  '^  four  Buddhas "  would  be  that  al 
received  in  northern  Buddhism.^    The  arrangement  suggest 
by  General  Cunningham  is  very  improbable. 

From  the  cast  of  the  eastern  iorana  now  in  our  Museun 
we  find  that  the  side  pillars,  including  the  capitals,  a 
17  ft.  3  in.  high  by  2  ft.  o\  in.  square,  and  6  ft.  11  in.  apai 
while  the  three  architraves  measure  10  ft.  11  in.  in  heigb 

'  It  i*  jHi^iblf  that  the  ti«run'  that  st^HKi  here  titty  vt'ars  agu  was  not  ti 
original :  a  '^'ixteii  ti^un*  probably  oicupiitl  thi*  plare  in  a.i».  450.  when  "U 
four  HKitttl  Bu*idh;.>"  an*  nuntiontil  vKlot-t,  Co>-p.  Ju*n:  Jnd,,  vol.  iii,  p.  288 
but  i"  thii*  now  the  original,  or  was  it  the  ti!;ure  ot  which  the  head  with  a  Uij 
nimbus  is  now  in  a  et?ll  on  the  temice  r 

>  MaL>ey*>  Smchi,  p.  6,  anil  pi.  w,  10  :  Cuunin!;haiu*s  BAifsa  Tope*,  p.  191 
'  In  alnii^t  all  ehaitya^  or  stup;i$,  $<'atiHl  tijruns  of  the  Dhvani  Budohas  m 
plaeni  in  niehe<  n>und  the  Kis<'  ot  the  dome  or  ^arbhn,  facing  t[ie  i^rdinal  poilil 
Ak-^hobhya  «M'iupii'»  tho  niche  on  the  ea>teni  face,  Ratmi^mbkava  b  un  tl 
tiimthem.*  Amitahha  i^  on  the  western,  and  Aniogha$iddba  on  the  n<»rtheni  fao 
Vairoi'hana*^  plaiv  i*  the  ivntie  ot  the  ^arhhu  :  but  be  Uf  often  placed  on  tbe  M 
of  the  henii^plti  n.  cUw>  to  the  n!;ht  sidt-  of  Amitabha.  Ct.  Byddkitt  At 
p.  lUo  :  .V«./'»  •  I'  the  B"Hiitfft4t  Boik-C^mft^e*  'if  J  hut  a,  pp.  98,  99  :  Oldfieli 
Sktteh'^\J\tn:  Xi^t^l,  Vol.  ii.  p.  2U. 
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the  whole  lieifrht    lo  the  top  of   the  third  architrave  is 

ft,  3  in. ;   the   oruamouts   above   rise  4\    feet  over   the 

bitrare.     The  nortbern  gateway  is  6  ft.  11^  in.  wide;   its 

abs  2  ft.  -i  in.  square  and  about  18}  feet  htffh,  '28  ft.  6^  in. 

the  top  of  the  third  architrave,  and  'M  ft.  11}  in.  to  the 

highest  point.     The  west  gate  pillars  were  lt>ft.  Sin.  high 

and  2  ft.  4^  in.  square  ;   but  aiiiee  re-erection,  the  height  to 

the  lower  side  of  the  first  architrave  is  17  ft.  IJ  in.,  to  the 

top  of  the  third  ^7  ft.  8in.,  and  to  tbe  highest  point  28ft.  1  in. 

And  the  re-ert.'Cted  south  gate  pillars  lire  1  ft.  9  in.  square, 

and  its  total  height  27  ft.  1 1  in.' 

The  smaller  lorann  which  formed  the  entrance  to  ihe  third 
stiipa  is  5  ft.  'A\  in.  wide,  with  pillars  1  ft.  4  in.  square  and 
9  ft,  7i  in.  high,  and  its  entire  height  16  ft.  ;j  in. 

Probably  the  first  British  officer  to  visit  these  monumenta 
was  General  Taylor,  of  the  Bengal  Cavalry,  who  was 
encamped  near  thero  during  the  campaign  against  tbe 
Pindbaris  in  1818.  Three  of  the  gateways  of  the  great 
etupa  were  then  Blanding,  and  the  southern  one  was  lying 
much  in  the  condition  in  which  it  continued  for  fully  sixty 
years  afterwards.  The  great  dome  was  thon  untouched,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  railing  round  the  capital  [gala  or  hH) 
Bpon  it  was  still  in  situ.  The  second  stiipa  was  also 
Untouched,  and  the  third,  with  the  gateway  on  its  south 
'•ide,  was  apparently  in  good  preservation.  There  were 
temaiiiB  of  eight  minor  stilpaB,  besides  other  buildings 
within  11^0  yaids  of  the  second,  but  of  their  then  condition 
there  is  no  record ;  they  may  bave  been  ruinous  from  age, 
but  most  of  them  would  otherwise  probably  have  been 
uadistiirbed. 

The  next  visitor  seems  to  bave  been  Dr.  Yeld,  and  a  sketch- 
plan,  drawn  to  scale,  and  signed  "Roebuck,  1819,"  fell  into 
Mr.  Jumes  Prinsep's  bands  long  afterwards,  which  was 
accompanied  by  marginal  notes  and  directions,  as  if  for 
some  one  to  visit  the  spot."     This  may  have  been  prepared 
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for  Captain  E.  Fell,  who  wrote  the  first  account  of  the  place 
early  in  1819,  and  published  it  in  Buckingham's  Calcutta 
Journal,  11th  July.  His  account  was  reprinted  by  Prinsep 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  in  October, 
1834.^  The  two  principal  stupas,  at  least,  were  then  quite 
entire.^ 

In  1822,  when  Mr.  Herbert  Haddock  was  Political 
Agent  at  Bhopal,  he  obtained  permission  from  the  native 
Government  to  dig  into  these  venerable  monuments  —  it 
has  been  supposed  for  treasure — and  in  December  of  that 
year  Dr.  Spilsbury  found  that  Captain  Johnson,  the  Agent's 
assistant,  had  completely  opened  the  larger  one  from  the 
top  to  what  he  believed  the  bottom  of  the  foundation,  and 
found  the  whole  solid  brickwork  without  any  appearance 
of  recess  or  open  space  within  it.^  The  second  and  smaller 
stupa,  previously  in  perfect  repair,  was  also  half  destroyed 
by  the  same  bungling  amateur  antiquaries  or  searchers 
for  coins  in  their  blundering  excavations ;  and  they  probably 
also  completed  the  ruin  of  the  other  minor  monuments 
previously  unnoticed  by  the  few  visitors.*  Similar  destructive 
work  has  been  too  often  repeated  since  in  India,  and 
even  with  Government  permission.  Structures  have  been 
demolished  in  search  of  relic  caskets  and  the  like ;  and  it 
has  been  quite  forgotten  that  scientific  excavation  is  an 
art  requiring  specially  skilled  experience. 

This  careless  search  did  immense  damage  to  the  structures 
of  at  least  the  three  larger  stupas,  and  hastened  the 
dilapidation  of  their  enclosures,  while  no  discovery  helped 
to  compensate  in  any  way  for  the  wanton  destruction.  The 
west  gateway  was  apparently  much  shaken,  and  fell  some 
years  afterwards,  though  the  date  is  uncertain. 

Our  next  notice  is  of  two  inscriptions  from  Sanchi,  copied 
by  the  indefatigable  Brian  H.  Hodgson  in  1824,  probably 
when  he  left   Calcutta   in    that   year  to   return   to  Nepal. 


»  lb%d.y  vol.  iii,  pp.  490-494. 

3  Cunningham's  Bhiha  Topes,  pp.  185,  275. 

*  Jowm.  As.  Soe,  Bengal,  vol.  iv,  p.  712. 

*  Joum,  As,  Soc.  Bengal,  vol.  xvi,  p.  746;  Bhilna  Topes,  pp.  183,  269,  28o. 
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These  he  sent  to  Jas.  Priosep  in  1834.  In  1835  we  find 
Dr.  Spiisbury  sending  to  Prinsep  a  native  drawing,  pur- 
portiDg  to  be  Srom  one  of  the  aculpturcfl  on  the  gates,' 
bihI  urging  that  it  would  be  well  worth  an  amateur's  while 
lu  tak«  copies  or  the  compartments,  "  the  sculpture  of  which 

lilt«  nothing  you  see  in  India."  In  this  desire  Priiisep 
nrlily  joined,  and  was  so  far  gratified  in  18li7  by 
ICftptdin  Edn~.  Smith,  who  copied  and  sent  him  twenty-five 
of  the  epigraphs,  while  Captttin  W.  ^lurray  supplied  hira 
Dumber  of  drawings,  of  which  he  was  only  able  to 
reproduce  that  of  the  large  atiipa  from  the  east,  a  portion  of 
the  lower  architrave  of  the  south  gateway,  and  some  dulails.* 

Fergasson's  Picliir'si/ue  Illuatiationn  of  Ancient  Arc/iifi^cfuiv 
w  Jfiwi/tataH  was  published  in  1847,  in  which,  while  ex- 
ling  his  regret  that  he  had  not  visited  Sanchi  in  bis 
toun,  he  gave  a  «hort  notice  of  the  stiipas  (pp,  21,  23) 
drawn  from  the  information  then  available,  and  illustrated 
by  a  drawing  of  the  east  gateway,  by  an  unknown  artist — 
but  really  more  beautiful  than  faithful. 

The  snme  year.  Captain  Joseph  D.  Cunningham,  R.E., 
then  Politicnl  Agent  at  Bhopul,  submitted  to  the  Bengal 
Asuilic  Society  a  paper  on  the  antiquities  of  the  ilistricts 
within  his  agency,  in  which  a  considerable  section  was 
dovotnd  to  these  stiipua,  with  two  plates  and  measurements.' 
And  twu  years  later,  Lieut.  Fred.  C.  Maisey,  who  was 
employed  under  the  Government  of  India  in  special  archteo- 
loifical  work  in  the  Upper  Betwa  districts  of  Central  India,* 
was  called  to  Sailchi,  having  been,  at  the  agent's  suggestion, 
directed  to  nuspend  his  other  work  and  proceed  to  prepare 
Unstrated  report   on   the  stiipas,    their   sculptures  and 


'.  Bi-gn!.  vut.  iii,  pp.  111.  'IHl  f.,  488,  aud  pi.  \\v 
uiulpture  as  that  an  tli 
,.        .  ^     iiiou  ut  once  shows  that 

JMail  tlw  npiucntBtioii  is  inixginarj. 
'     '  /fiw-.  At.  Sor.  JlrHyaJ,  ral.  xi,  pp.  t51  (. 
JsMra.  Ai.  Sm.  Ihw^al.  vul.  xn.  pp.  IM-liS. 

!•  IH7  liaut.  Uiu'fti  Imil  inhmittM  an iltnstrutnl  rnport  oa  th«  antianitii 
tllwjar.  whidi  wiu  •liluciiiBTitly  printed,  with  eightMn  plntcs,  in  the  JoHn 
"       -  -    -•       ■        "    pp.   I7[-M1  :   urn!  soe  Mnism-'s  Sa-<ehi  und  • 


*  • -. 


'  ■*•!.  -1< 


-      -.^,.:    <'l'\    \I   .SAMHr-KAXAKHKDA. 

^2^.—  ..  _-       L£-   »vtar  :he  cold   seasons  of  lS41>-oU  an 

*. .     SLI'.J..   Tieiisuring  and  preparing   u   series  c 

^^.  _  _-*.»  ..z,^  .1  "ue  :ft.*ulpcures  on  the  gateways.     Paasia 

^--^i^.,     T.,i:.i-  Ml  iiis  return   to   the   work,  in   Octobe: 

*--•       r.     3Lcv    Ma.or    afterwards  General  Sir)   Alexandi 

_^.  —  a..=.    »  *A'.  ixuug  anxious  to  examine   the   stupa 

,  .^^.  :>ii    Nifiohi    while    on    his    official    tour    i 

.-::utr    ill    the    neighbouring   districts   of    tl 

^a,i.      ;ic  accordingly  reached  Captain  Maisoy 

.  .  ■    ^  ,  M  \4Muarv,  18-'>1,  and  remained  for  seven  week 

^ic.^^i.    lu^    i'  once  Wgan  excavations  on  the  remaii 

>.    :  ..u  >iut.M  nhich  had  been  wrecked  in  l.S*22,  and  i 

.   .        ..     ..-..I.,  or  jTUtcwav  on  its  south  side  is  still  lef 

•  v.v      V*    tMiia  '^^0  sitono  boxes  inscribed  respectively  wit 

.K     ..4uv>  'I  S.' v'"''^'' iind  J/////r///<o//rf/a//r«//,  and  containio 

^<:^*  :  «     tiiv-^M^kcist.'     Ou  sinking  a  shaft  into  the  secon 

^..•„  .       in^ii'^i-xl  Hiouo  box  was  also  fuund,  coutainin<;  foi 

•  f  ... 

>^«-*".  '^A^u.'ii*  o^i'i^lvclH  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Bauddl 
v-^'Vi-^     ■'^"."''"•"«  K^^hiiniimta,  etc. 

!»,!•     w  kW'Mw*  of  tho  great  stupa  a  shaft  was  also  sun 

,,v  ;.«*i»!«*l  ^•^ol.  but  no  relic  was  found. 

•  «i  «x   •it-ii  (iiaii^\Hl  that  (^aptain  Maisey  should  prepai 

^^  ,  ,a  i»u'jii.4»  \   u'|h»rl  on  these  finds  and  the  inscription 

1,  v\»»'\«.   l^'l.  ho  sout   in  his  account  of  the  structun 

.  .«v    •!.  4>    •«  tilpiuit-M ,    and  in  March  following  he  was  ser 

^.  'iM.iJ*  »'«!    *»i»\o  Hor\u*o  for  over  two  years,  so  that  it  wj 

,,..    ill  \\\  >N«'i .  l^»l,  that  he  was  able  to  complete  the  lai 

I  ,  .li.i«wii>;-4  Mwiuwhilo  Major  Cunningham  had  writte 
» 4.i  }•;»'»■«  «h*  •!  I'i*  ^v»luiuo  on  Thr  llhilfia  Toprs,  which  supei 
...i\o  «>*'*  4U|i|ih^iiioiiiiii V  ro|H)rt  that  Captain  Maisey  was  t 
i,w  i«»|s»i*.l  Ihi'*  \\v»rk  ilotils  chiefly  with  tho  trouvaifh 
,  ,  I  II..  iipiiiii  <.  o\\\  iiMiiiiiii.H  a  fow  other  plates  represeutin 
ii..  «iil|»iuu"i     iMio  by  Ma jor  (af*terwards  Sir  Henry 


••II     ••  • 


,,     '•■        .iiijiiiii-i    tiiil    .M.iuili;iil\ay:iiiu  an'   kni»wii   as  th 

.,.        .1      ,1  i,  ii.i   .   /        .-.    •!   UuiMiiii   liuilitlia.      Tht'V  ditti  lN>tuiv  the 

,.  .     ,,j  ..,  i>t!»i   lul    'iiiii   iii'ii^uilU  ir|in'M'iittil  >tamiin«r  l>y  hi<  Aiile.- 

..     >i..l    I...  \  |«|«    IS-'.   -MI. 
^i         .        .         ■  •   '•" ■•■  I'.  I 
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Durund,  who  had  muclo  careful  drawings  of  VHriou§  scitlpturea 

1850— 18o3,  anl  olliera  copied  from  Muiscy's,  etc.      The 

loscripUve  matter  is  preceded  by  a  history  of  Buddhism  in 

pndia,  which  occupies   half  iho  volume  and  is  now  out.  of 

and  most  of  the  inscriptions,  with  subsequent  additions, 

Jh»fe  been  aince  re-tranalated  by  Professor  Biihlcr.     General 

^Cunningham's  only  further  contribution  on  this  subject  was 

t  collection  of  transcriptions  of  short  donative  inscriptions 

node  in  1875  iind  1877.  chiefly  from  the  small  rail  that  had 

-ounded    the  terrace  on   the  dome,    together  nnth   some 

Barchitecliiral  details.' 

The  expense  of  reproducing  Colonel    Maisey'a  excellent 

■  drawings  caused  the  Court  of  Directors  to  hesitate  aa  to  the 

E  publication    of   hia    work,    and    the    appearance    of    Colonel 

'Cunningham's   volume  was  perhaps  thought  to   render   its 

non-appearance  of  less  importance. 

For  the  next  dozen  yeara  the  drawings  lay  unnoticed,  until 

,   towards  the  close  of  1866,  when  the  late  Mr.  Ja.s,  Ferguaaon 

9  aalced   to  assist  the  India  Office  in   the  illustration  of 

1  Indian    Architecture    for    the    Paris     Exposition.       Colonel 

I  lUaisey's  drawings  were  in  the  Library,  and  together  with 

Colonel  (now  Major-General)  J.  Wnterhouse'a  photographs 

of  the  stiipa,  taken  in  1863,  they  were  committed  to  him, 

along  with  materials  relating  to  the  Amaravnti  Stiipa,  and 

the  whole  were  utilized  in  his  work  entitled  Troe  nii'l  Serpent 

Woiiliip,    first   issued   in   1868.      This    important    volume 

illostrutive  of  Bauddha  art  and  mythology  helped  greatly  to 

create  an  interest  tu  ancient  Indian  art,  and  was  issiie<l  in 

a  second  and  revised  edition  in  1873,  which  was  ulso  soon 

F  disposed  of.    The  first  half  of  t.lio  volume  was  mainly  devoted 

Lto  Sanchi,  and  was  the  first  serious  utterapt  to  explain  the 

Kulptures,  and  to  cull  attention  to  their  characlef,  merits, 

pnd  interest.     The  attempted  explanations   may   not   have 

nlwnya  satiafuctory,  but   they  indicated   the   lines   in 

Irhich  such  might  be  found,  and  so  stimulatod  the  research 

■Bnd  examination  that  lead  to  discovery.     It  is  to  be  borne  in 


Srp-  ■ 
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"Siac  Mr.  FervHHS  had  only  the  drawings  i 

Uney  had  copied ;  they  dv 

Sit  'XuiuHSBSciv-  «ffie!i  of  sealptores  even  on  oa 

jiBL  X  3Hift  sBStt  bsa  iiolieed  that  different  scene 

jspatd.  MX:  isfoESei  oa  adjoining  panels.     H 

jc^ioc  ve  iBMd  die  whole  before  us,  so  as  t 

-vauss.  MJnw  ^  &w  suk  or  connected  myths  ;  and  th 

xcaSahk  were  on  too  small  a  scale  fo 

of  the  whole  series  of  reliel 
aU  a  desideratum.^ 
HJBL  t&e  Begum  of  Bhopiil  was  requestei 
jf  dbase  aoeient   Siuchi   gateways   to   th 
UL  6>  he  set   up  in   Paris,    and   sh 
m;!M<aer  :m  Bnfi^  GoTemment   might   not  prefe 
^  *iMi«  J  :«r  :sie  Briteft  Moseum.     The  Foreign  Secretary 
«    dt  i^i^ictiaiiettc  ^«:  loiuk  in  his  reply,  wisely  requester 
^tf  Wk  r^Mi^i^  ^  ^iBT  piwtion  of  the  Sanchi  monument 
,i^5i>i    >i   ;N««ttittM — *iiing  that  casta  would  be  made  o 
mi   ^«x^  ;a«9(«»icut^  piNrtMiis  and  presented  to  the  FrencI 
iW««Kf^^MK««^<'  *    A:  ^^  jiftttcCure  also  an  important  scheme  wa 
^v«toMM  die  vc^Nii»mtt$  ^^productions  of  works  of  art  foi 
tt^  ,)<a«4t  X  ;d^  9MtiKHta»$  ^  all  countries.^     In  consequence 
^1^   tit^  o^>tt*^ii5bkWtK  M^^  H*  H.  Cole  was  sent  to  Sauchi  ii 
4>^    u  ^ic^f^^u:^  c*s^  v\f  th<?  north  gateway,  as  being  th< 
i  ^t*«^  «rti;u^;  h1^  preferred,  however,  to  take  th< 
,iv<i«  ui!^  <^ft$fi!^l^tl  vVk^v     The  reproductions  thus  obtainec 
«^^    ;v  >^  ^«^^<fc  itt   the  national  museums   at   Soutl 
V^>^*^i^C*^»  KoXiJtVA?^.  l^iWiu.  Berlin,  Paris,  etc. 

:^t  Xj^s^n^vvV  C.'f  •'W  <#*  /{4/W.4vS  published  in  1875,  some 
%^vsi.xtv  ^  ^sirikii;  »  jiwi  VPP*  305-526),  with  several 
^A>v^iv^*^   ;:uv>„x^stNS»^  NaI  th«  information  was  drawn  entirely 

N  .V.  -^>sv»^  v^.>J*^>a  ^'li^W  i*iw<i^^  *»t  **v  drawing  ot  the  faces  ot  the 

^  .>^  ^.^   "^*  >t\v^  '^^'^  ^v<y  iifcU\»U*iviNi.    The  oripnaly  must  have  been 

^■^^^    '^^  ^^^   ^^^^   ^^  'M^^  "^^^v  ft\»\v4  >«k»Me,  hut  they  cannot  now  be 

^  '^       ^^   «.xx>*iw  ,*  ^J^^k  4i*  Hr.  l\Tinifcss^>tt'*  Hisiwyo/jHdian  andEastttt9 

*.»^\s-  ^^         ^^^  ,  y^  ^»^  >;>  5^;?  Sl^s^v  UV>,  »*»  Kwtxi  on  the  prectniing  work. 

'  v,'      H    H    vV\\  r*  >••  J^>iN»v^  iV«Ul^rra^t¥l,  «pp.,  p.  xci?. 

r;'v  ..*  ^^-     >M»^  t^^«lw  lVf4..  Nv<  U  »Sl  ot  24th  February,  1868; 

\%*Nrj.  .X  S^ai*   '^W*^  ^w.^*^.*^*,  *^  ihri4mt*li!^trs  (Stockholm,  1889), 
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from  GuimiDgham'a  early  volume,  aud  adJttl  nothing  to  our 
koowledge. 

Between  1870  and  1880  the  spread  of  vegetation  ubout 
the  stupn  hud  inureaBed  graatly,  and  had  begun  to  do 
«onsiderabIe  damage  to  the  raila ;  the  optniing  made  by  the 
excavations  in  18'J2  iind  1851  was  quite  overgrown  by 
creepers,  and  ibeir  roota  were  forcing  out  the  masonry  of  the 
dome.  The  railing  on  the  south  aide  had  completely  fallen, 
and  natives  had  been  mutilating  the  sculptures  on  the  east 
gateway,  and  had  cut  up  one  of  the  fallen  monolitha,  close  to 
it,  for  grindstones!  This  vandaii«m  Major  H.  H.  Cole 
proposed  t«  stop  by  the  appointment  of  "a  trustworthy 
watchman  to  be  always  on  the  spot  in  order  to  prevent 
such  wilful  damage,"  remarking  that  "  it  is  worth  the 
wages  of  three  or  four  native  custodiaus  to  ensure  that 
damage  goes  no  further,"'  This  sensible  recommendation 
was  formally  attended  to  and  a  cfmprani  appointed ;  but 
Professor  E.  W'ashbourn  Hopkins,  on  two  visits  to  Siincbi 
-98,  found  the  boys  of  the  neighbourhood  amusing 
themselves  by  throwing  atones  at  particular  figures,  and  no 
ppeared  to  forbid  them.  The  chaprasi  lives  in  the 
Tillage  below  aud  seems  ineffective :  loose  sculptures  disappear 
vithout  bis  interference  or  report. 

Tbe  overgrowth  of  vegetation  was  destroyed  in  I88I,  and 
the  breach  in  the  great  dome  filled  in.  whilst  in  I88J-83  the 
bllen  gateways  on  tbe  west  and  south  were  set  up  and  stayed 
to  the  dome  by  iron  rods ;  -  the  fallen  portion  of  the  railing 
waa  also  set  up,  and  the  small  gateway  that  hud  belonged  to 
the  third  stiipa  was  restored  by  tbe  replacement  of  its  second 
and  third  architraves.  This  most  important  service  for  tbe 
preservation  of  the  monuments  was  carried  out  by  the 
Government  of  India  ut  an  expenditure  of  17,400  rupees. 
It  is  to  Ix'  ri-gretted  that  some  attempt  to  preserve  the 
lecond  stupu  also  watt  not  made  at  the  same  time. 

When  the  repairs  were  finished  a  series  of  photographs  of 


■  Uajor  Cnlo'ii  Itfpwl  far  1S8I-82,  Np|i., 

'  Thrw  nppeat  in  tlie  phata^rujiliK  {lubii 

I    liriSiii,  bnt  wvtn  to  Imtp  ln-ca  Kmovvd  imtv 
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the  gateways  was  taken  and  printed  in  heUogisTare  in  oi 
of  the  fasciculi  of  Major  Cole's  Pre^erraium  of  NaUom 
Monti mfntfi  in  India}  Another  series  of  twenty-aeven  plate 
tukon  alK>ut  the  same  time,  was  printed  in  Sir  Lepel  Oriffin 
hhmouH  MoimiMntH  of  Central  India ^  1886.  Major  Cole 
lott«irpn)ss  iM  of  the  most  meagre  sort,  and  Sir  Lepel  Oriffin 
ioxt  in  inUmdod  only  for  the  general  reader,  and  drawn  froi 
|inwiouM  iioooiintH.  Both  series  of  photographs  are  exoellei 
Hiut  r<ipn»(lu(M)d  in  the  best  style,  but  while  well  suited  1 
1(1  V(i  a  olour  idea  of  the  richness  of  the  sculpture,  they  ai 
iKMttsMurily  on  too  small  a  scale  for  detailed  study.' 

Ill  li  hurried  visit  to  Sanchi  early  in  1889,  the  writ( 
iMilltiot4iil  impremions  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  inscrii 
liona,  and  next  year,  and  again  in  March,  1893,  Dr.  Fiihn 
(MipiiKl  a  Ntill  larger  number;  these  were  submitted  to  tk 
laUi  ProfeiMor  O.  Buhler,  who  discussed  and  translated  th 
wholn  nollrtction  in  the  Epigraphia  Indiea  (vol.  ii,  pp.  87-11 
and  'too -408).  They  number  456,  besides  fragments,  c 
filHHit  200  more  than  were  published  by  Gh>neral  Cunninghan 
Th^y  are  almost  exclusively  donative — containing  only  th 
UMtUi^  ot  the  donors,  with  that  of  their  town  and  occasional! 
of  thftir  parents,  brothers,  etc. — so  that  we  can  only  judg 
of  iUt'ir  age  by  the  style  of  alphabet.  One  on  the  south  gate 
M^ay,  however,  bears  the  name  of  Rano  Siri  Satakani,  in  whos 
r<?i((ri  the  upper  architrave  was  presented  by  Ananda  th 
«//n  of  VaAinhtha.  This  Sri  Satakarni  was  one  of  the  Andhr 
kiup^np  and  as  the  alphabet  of  this  and  other  epigraphs  oi 
iUtt  i^tgUsway  differs  but  slightly  from  the  type  of  ih 
t',Uurni:Utrit  in  the  A)k>ka  inscriptions,  this  king  must  b 
tffm  of  the  earlier  members  of  his  dvnastv,  whoee  dat 
would  fall  alx>ut  the  middle  of  the  second  century  B.C.  o 
^,4fU  nfU'j}     This  gives  us  the   approximate  date  of  on 

(  fJfMt  liuddhtitt  Tope  at  8ame\'%  !  188.5;.  11  plates:  ei^t  of  the  platet  ai 
ft0M*0\wM  m  India :  Phott>grmph*  mmd  DratriMjf*  of  Hittoritml  BmUm$ 
ffhi^^^,  iHUr,,,  pUtM  41-48,  and  nx  in  .4mrimt  JtommmenU^  rtr,^  •/ InUrn^  pt 
hk'Sfif,  MtnoufiF  pUVm  xzxT  to  liii,  illostzmtiTe  of  Sinehi. 

''  th  ilt^  J  MIA  <HlifJt  there  are  75  negatiT»  of  photographs  from  Sifichi 


, ,. _     -     negatirw  of  photogranhs  from  .,_..-« 

lUsty  ifffm  ytirt  M  a  eoIlectioD  of  orer  3,000.  reprnieBti^  Indiaa  antiqinfMs 
'/f  ftSM%  vfiuU  tma  U  procured. 

*  Hnddhi^t  Aft  in  Mia,  p.  25 ;  Epifrmpkim  ImdUm,  toI.  ii,  p.  SS. 
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I'gatewBy,  and  if  they  were   erected  Buccessively,  this  one, 

I'lfioding  to  tlie  steps  by  which  the  berm  is  ascimded,  would 

1  naturally  bo  the  oldest;    the  north   gnleway  would  follow 

I  nest,   and   lastly   those   on   the   east   and  west.      That   on 

the    west,    with    its   peculiar  dwarf   capitals,    would    seem 

the   latest,    and   might   be   followed   by   the  torana  to   the 

third  stiipaJ 

I  Thi'    inacriptiona    give    the    old    name    of    the    place    as 

^^SalioQiida  (Ptili,  KakanaTa*)  ;  and  Sanehi  does  not  appear 

^^|in  any  form,  and  must  be  a  modern  designation.      We  learn 

^^Kalso  from  literary  records  that  this  place  or  a  town  in  the 

^B  immediate  neighbourhood  was  known  as  Chetiyugiri:   and 

^B  if  this  were  ihe  same  as  Vessanagara,  the  modem  Besnagar, 

H^  then  it  was  about  six  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Kakaniida. 

'  It  was  there  that  Asoka  ia  said  to  have  married  the  daughter 

of  a  local  se/l/ii    and    had  by  her  two  sons,  Ujjeniya  and 

Mabinda,    and    a    daughter,    Sanghamitfii.      If    Ohetiyagiri 

were  the  name  for  the  hill  in  use  before  Asoka's  time,  and 

not  merely  at  the  later  date  when  the  chronicler  wrote,  in 

^  the  Hfth  century  \.}t.,  then  we  might  infer  that  the  Stiipa 

r  Glittitya  was    already  in    existence  before  the   accession 

ftof  A^ka ;   but  for  this  we  have  no  proof.'      But  on   the 

T  north  and  south  there  stood  two  fa/s  with  lion  capitals ; 

[  and  on  a  fragment  of  the  south  one  is  part  of  an  inscription 

—apparently  of  an  edict  of  A,^ka^ — from   which   it   may 

'easonably    be    inferred    that    the    great    sliipa    belongs    to 

I  about  his  time  or  250  b.c.     The  erection  of  the  rail  would 

Kftillow  very  soon  after,  and  the  gateways  or  toranan  would 

I  come  next. 

Among  the  new  inscriptions  found  in  1893,  wat<  an 
R'lodo  •  Skythian  one  on  the  base  of  a  statue  of  Buddha, 
fjeoordiDg    its   dedication   during    the    reign   of    the    king 


n  hfi«  hwn  DUAtnken 


a  n«d  Se'iienr  Worthip.  p.  101. 

*  Sp^.  Ind.,  io1.  ii,  p.  MO  -.  Clwt,  ':arp.  /««■:■.  Iml 
i  CvDiunsliBin.  BMlaa  Tuftt,  pp.  'H\,  288.  1147.  Kuka^av 
1  lot  tt  purmnal  name. 

>  BoddhBghoM  (fir.  420  a, D.)  Mils  the  plaoe  Weaasuiii^ni,  iinil  the  Hahainam 
nr.  47U  A.n.l  hon  Chotini^n:  Turaour,  MthmiMn-o.  \>.  76.  V.  Smitli,  i 
i>  Atln,  p.  1<$3.  ^«si  Vnlws^iri  intlciul  of  ChrtiviiiriH. 

*  Bptft.  J»d..  Tol.  ii,  p.  367. 
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^hahi  Vasushka  in   the  year   78   [a.d.   156  ?  ].     On  ti^ 

^er  statues  were  found  the  Buddhist  creed  in  letten  ^ 

tie  eighth  or  ninth  century  a.d.   and  fragments  of  Teaf 

^^    rather  later  characters.^     Two  Gupta  inscriptions  of  4] 

1^1  450  A.D.  have  been  translated  by  Dr.   J.  F.  Flee! 

^    ,S  the  larger  temple  close  by  must  belong  also  to  the  fiflf 

^^Ijtury  A.D.,  proving  that  the  place  was  one  of  religim 

^a^^  probably  as  long  as  the  Buddhist  religion  held  an 

^^flu^ttce  in  Central  India — certainly  till  the  tenth  centot 

or  l^^^' 

f  h^  u^^t  publication  on  Sauchi  was  that  of  General  Maisc 

(n  l8i^»  who  issued  his  drawings  anew,  in  forty  quarto  plati 
^ith  l^tvr^uvss,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  prove  thi 
|lii^lvlbi«^u  did  not  originate  till  about  the  Christian  era,  an 
that  thi»  ISyudiidi  of  the  inscriptions  was  not  Atoka  nc 
n  (\4lowor  oC  liuddhittu).  This  theory  is  quite  out  of  dati 
aild  Huwit  ot  thi)  drawings  bad  been  produced  in  a  betti 
hIyU*  i**  ''"*'**  '^''^^  Sarpent  Worship. 

W\\\\\>t\\KH>{  UH  u  handbook  to  the  Indian  collection  c 
aul^M^^^'^  in  tho  Horlin  Royal  Museum,  in  1893,  Professc 
«\UH»i'i  iirunwtnlors  liiuMhuttische  Kunst  in  Indien^  is  of  som 
m^lH^it-rt*^^'**  hon\  The  second  chapter  (transL,  pp.  24-74 
U^«aU  v\hivllv  with  tho  cast  of  the  eastern  gateway  at  Sanct 
limUi\  \\\  IMUI^  My  Hhowing  the  relative  positions  of  th 
^vlu^iV.  (hid  rant  nuido  it  easier  to  render  satisfactor 
v.M4mmii«^ik<«  «»t  H  nnmlH>r  of  the  subjects  represented  on  tha 
umVvwmv  i  wnd  l*iH>tVw»or  Griinwedel's  observations  on  thes 
H^M.V  W  lH't|ttul  n\  guiding  further  attempts  to  unravel  tb 
ii^^U'^  «>u  I  ho  itthorni  when  the  whole  of  the  sculptures  \\ 
\t\\sA\  i4»Uliv*^  |HMii(ioui*  are  before  the  student. 

|(\iv  Ihu  iiuiiui^vv  it  waH  Huggested  to  the  Government  o 
|u(Uh  th»U  liu'  v\hi4r  uf  tho  Siiilchi  reliefs  might  be  photo 
ii^*4|»l^iU  It'  **  llv*'*l  '*^'*»l*'  Kuituble  for  their  satisfactory  study 
s\\\\\  ii'  M  v^^^iv  doiio  lo  onv  M'ale,  it  would  be  possible  tobuih 

•   \\y.s\.   (u,f'    h>Mt     )'*«^.,  u4   Ui,  |n».  21)  ».,  260  t.     Cf.  J,R.A,S.,  toI.  ^ 

'  Jiiu\  .»UU»iM.    »h»lu».    lUMO.    h**MM»i  Art  in  Ihtiia,  English  translation 
,  .u.niiu*WU  luUtMHl.  ImUi  \}\  UwHritch),  1901. 
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up  the  entire  elevations  from  the  photographs  und  mouQt  them 
on  sheetfl.  The  suggestion  was  at  once  ^neroualy  approved 
uid  sanctioned,  and  Mr.  Henry  Cousgqs,  of  the  Bombay 
Arcfaffiological  Survey,  was  instructed  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
By  an  ingenious  contriyauce  for  moviiig  the  camera  to 
rariona  heights,  on  a  framework  formed  by  two  vertical 
graduated  poles,  the  whole  of  which  could  be  readily  moved 
horizontally  across  the  front  of  the  gateways,  he  succeeded 
1  taking  a  series  of  negatives  to  a  scale  of  one-eighth  of  the 


M.-1h<xl  Ml  pl...|.n.'r..pliiUir  thr  G. 


OfieinBls,  or  as  nearly  so  aa  is  readily  practicable  for  such 
•fructarea  The  urrangernent  devised  for  this  photographic 
fofii  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The 
■■"uoe  of  lost  year  hampered  his  operations  from  want  of 
*ater,  etc,  und  limited  bis  time,  but  200  negatives  were 
"cored. 

The   whole    Eve    toran/iit   or    gateways  are  In   this  series 
i^pmenled   on   about    150   plule«,   of    which,   besides    the 
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TanriK.  a  <iniHnfingmg  jnfanitBm  are  on  plates' 
1:}  Vt  1<^  ^DtfliA.  jEuE  "ait  sbk  4b  wmaUtT  cnea.  There 
mrrr  liLn  iifauiBi  aia  <iif  juiuuiidiii^  remains 
«nimr:ir>c&  fiB.  ;:  inii  iaie»  Ihi  aie  of  much  intei 
^TwCTfimr  ^tt  ^nciflw  xv'jeF  -rf  an  ptvTailmg  in  tl 
iil!ir&  ^cultf  lU:  icnm  wuu  ^cSl  <hicLU  of  religioos  int 
A  Timaaaasm.  at  tasmr  Jmp^mis^  as  vdl  as  of  the  scnlpl 
m  iiH  .svenon^  «ibl  ^i^  Gamohiiay  Amaravatiy  Ni^ 
aliir£  aac  Aaor  :naHni&.  v^  he  of  interest  in  illustratij 
IX  nKsr^  f  Iter  ani  3iani&5iC  ieoeography  in  India. 

l^^x;rTBii^  tt  i&f  «iiaa!^?aBO»:  it  maj  be  mentioned  tk 
1C3MC  atiae  wc  'Uk  3»irsa.  jj&sevar  are  pieced  together  i 
=MC  Y«*RM-*  awiinjii  3i!5  Mm  a  representation  or  pictv 
:Tnjc  r^  iiisx^^  2%±  %^  9t>  inches  across.  And  i 
TSn^  auuui  Vs  nwcsl  for  lectures  or  museumi 
lu    fc-  ^vt^naix  ismi*  '^ss^  ar«  perbifK  more  convenient  i 


^  -.oitftiii  ijLui^^nC]Lltt  cvDL  among  the  smaller  photograp] 
i^uj;.  s«v«  ~s«  ^ap«cnictcr  x<c  liwse  oTer  the  best  drawin| 
?Si  t.-wi-ttHMir***nr  9did»  svfcwats  the  5th  and  6th  sectioi 
«  wi«iws<  at  ifee  rr^s^^itaaii  pSIsr  of  the  east  gateway :  th 
...*>  '%f^  iA«tt  i*  O^t.  MaB»r,  bat  compared  with  even  h 
Av««*tju^  *vci  •:  a^  >r  «iM  a:  once  how  superior  the  deti 
^  ^iji^  ^«  -sool  ^vOK-  Ui^  human  faces  are  depicto 
^^  .>^kj!i^tf.  «^  j^a>Kc:»n«£.  ^&<t»  lerraees  represent  the  heavei 
•  -««;  .^Mt^  -fC"  ^^  ^*^  ^^KiyrfY  tiuit  the  central  figure  in  tl 
>^»  ^^iM  Kft*«v  Ji  ii  i^*  hand,  a  rw/pr  or  double-headi 

**(»  ^nMtJ  iK^^  ^>occ^rrfcf&s  aTailahlo  for  study,  howeve 
^xxmk^  *i  ^»rttw  veto:  ^  «5wa:£al.  Illustration  is  now-i 
>»cs  H.  ^^i**  ^''Hm^  »  ooaapanfd  with  what  it  was  ev€ 
,  ^;i^«»t«  Mitvx.  J4C  ri  ^  :r.,'^  tvx^  much  perhaps  to  expei 
fc^  u«Q^  ^w^  ^fltpvrtaait  «ri»  of  representations  of  tl 
.rf»K>»  v»*^*«  tt^wMwir:  *f  ladtan  *rt  that  we  possess  ma 
w   >«vVK^^  ^  ^  >*'^wft]i<^*ry  6>rm,  as  an  important  coi 


f^^L'i-.*^       t- 


««    ^.f*ra     V^t»«L   .  p.  S$. 


^^7F 


pTFrTTrrnrTTTTTTTr 


PIFTH     AND     SIXTH     PANELS 
ON     RIOHT-HAND     JAMB     OF     THE     EAST     CATEWAV, 

SArJCHl    STUPA. 
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After  Safichi  we  should  also  remember  that  the  Buddhist 
cavee  at  Kanheri,  Elura,  Aurangabad,  TJdayagiri,  and 
elsewhere  contain  a  wealth  of  sculpture  illustrative  of  the 
development  of  their  mythology  and  art,  that,  if  fully 
delineated  and  published,  would  supply  much  insight  and 
information  on  the  growth  and  history  of  the  Buddhist 
mythology  and  religion. 


Mi 
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Art.  III.  —  Vrdcada  and  Sindhh      By  G.  A.  Grierson, 

C.  !.£.,  I.C.S. 

Thb  Yracada  Apabhram^  form  of  Prakrit  was  spoken  in 
Sndh.*  We  know  verj^  little  about  it,  except  that  amongst 
iu  peculiarities  were  (1)  the  optional  change  of  initial  ta 
and  da  to  ta  and  da  respectively ;  (2)  the  change  of  f /i  and 
M  to  ia ;  and  (3)  the  prefixing  of  y  to  r  and  j. 

W^ith  respect  to  (1)  compare  the  frequent  change  of  initial 
t  to  tt  in  Sindhi,  as  in  tfdm6  =  Sanskrit  tdmrakah  '  copper/ 
SDd  of  initial  d  to  dd,  as  in  ddandu  =  Sanskrit  dandah. 

With  respect  to  (2)  compare  Sindhi  viiu  *  world '  =  Skr. 
tisaya,  and  Slhu  =  Skr.  sithha.  This  change  is  very  common 
in  Sindhi. 

With  respect  to  (3)  I  can  find  no  corresponding  form  in 
Sindhi,  unless  we  can  quote  the  special  Sindhi  sounds  which 
are  usually  represented  in  transliteration  by  gg,  J;\  dd,  and 
bb.  These  are,  as  the  transliteration  shows,  originally  double 
letters.  The  Vracada  ^/  may  be  the  origin  of  the  Sindhi 
//,  and  the  other  Sindhi  letters  may  be  the  result  of  similar 
combinations  not  mentioned  by  the  Prakrit  grammarians, 
or  not  preserved  in  the  MSS.  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
I  know,  however,  of  nothing  in  Sindhi  which  corresponds 
to  the  Vracada  t/c.  There  is  another  possible  explanation 
which  I  shall  note  a  little  lower  down. 

The  intimate  connection  which  exists  between  the  modem 
languages  of  the  north-west  of  India  (including  Sindhi)  and 
those  of  the  east  (from  Bihar  to  Assam)  is  well  known. 
The  Vracada  optional  change  of  dental  consonants  to  cerebrals 
really  means  that  there  was  no  sharp  distinction  in  pro- 
nunciation   between    these    two    classes   of    sounds.      Most 

*  i>ee  PischelVs  Prakrit  Grammar,  p.  29. 
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prc)bttbly  l>oth  were  pronounced  as  semi-cerebrals,  as  ii 
English.  This  is  the  case  at  the  present  day  in  Easten 
India.  The  dental  letter  r  is  continually  confounded  witi 
tho  cerebral  d,  and  in  Assam  there  is  practically  no  distinctioi 
tHitwoen  dentals  and  cerebrals.  All  are  semi-cerebrals.  Ii 
AMiim  this  is  almost  certainly  due  to  the  influence  of  Indo 
Ohinesn  languages.  Can  we  assume  that  the  same  was  thi 
oiisn  with  VraciulaP 

Tho  Vracmltt  change  of  s  and  «  to  ^  is,  as  is  well  known 
II Uo  typical  of  the  Magadhi  Prakrit  of  Eastern  India,  jus 
MM  at  thn  prcHcnt  day  it  is  tjrpical  of  Sindhi  and  Bengali. 

Ill  Miigadhi  Prakrit  every  ja  takes  a  sound  which  moai 
niilivo  gnuiimarians  denote  by  pa,  and  one  or  two  by  j(;Vi 
An  llonrnhf  has  long  ago  pointed  out,  it  was  really  anobscun 
MMUuli  iiiU^nnodiuto  between  t/a  and  ja,  and  doing  duty  foi 
ImiIIi.  Thin  obscure  sound  has  survived  in  words  like  ntq/A 
'II  iMiifttlo-cow/  in  the  Lahnda  of  the  Western  Panjab, 
whioh  in  cloHoly  connected  with  Sindhi.  The  pronunciation 
of  mty'h  in  doHcribed  by  Heumes  as  ''  something  very  odd. 
It  tiiiglit  1)0  roprcHouted  by  meph,  a  very  palatal  y  aspirated; 
porliupM  ill  (iorman  by  mikh,  or  rather,  if  it  may  be  sc 
oMproHNiul,  with  a  nuMlial  sound  corresponding  to  the  tenuif 
M.'*  Iloonih'  oompuros  the  sound  to  that  given  to  f/  in  the 
word  Mn'tnhff  in  tho  Rhenish  Provinces. 

Ill  Miigudhi,  as  in  Vnlouda,  one  native  grammarian  saya 
tliiit  ni  lipooiiioH  pait  so  that,  here  again,  the  correspondence 
hoi  wooii  oaMt  and  wost  is  clear.  What  sound  was  intended 
III  lio  i*ttpr«moutod  by  ,</(Vf  in  not  very  evident,  though  we  can 
liuiii  miiiio  idim  ii»  to  what  was  mount  from  the  above  remarks 
alioiit  yif  and  ^hi.  Undor  any  circumstances,  a  consideration 
mI*  (hiMo  n^iuarks  will  «uggt>st  an  alternative  explanation  of 
(ho  Vri^OM^lu  s\uuuU.  I\^bly  lK>th  explanations  are  correct, 
tiiid  tho  mmiul  which  Prakrit  grammarians  repreeented  by 
lih*  iM«  dovolopinl  in  Magadhi  and  I^ahnda  into  a  aemi- 
iHiumioautal  >«!»  and  in  Sindhi  into  />w. 
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|Ak'i.  it. — beaeriptioii  of  Pei-»iri  nttd  Mehopotamiii  t'ti  We 
gear  1340  a.u.  from  the  Nuzhnf-al-Kalub  of  Hamd- Allah 
Mmta'Cfi,  irith  a  niiminai;/  of  the  ronteiifn  of  tlint  ii-ork. 
ByO.  J.E  Stk*nor. 

P  It     is    very    geuerally    a    inultur    of    eomplaint     that    ihe 

I  lithographed  editions  of  Persian  and  Arabic  works  published 

in   the   Eusl   are,  for  the  most  part,  unprovided  with  uny 

index  or  full  table  of  cont«ntt:  and,  further,  that  when  the 

I  iKxtk  treats  of  geographj'  or  history,  the  proper  nuraes  of 

I  lulh  persons  and  places  are  too  often   given  in  a  manner 

\  that  at  first  sighl  defies  identification.     Ilnlf  u  loaf,  however, 

I  is  proverbially  better  thiin  no  bread,  iind,  until  from  aome 

I  quarter  funds  uro  forthcoming  to  defray  the  cost  of  printing 

1  Persian  texts  in  Kurope,  acholara  would  ntteii  be  able  to  make 

e  of  the  nditions  lithogriiphed  in  India  or  elsewhere,  if  the 

I  true  reading  of  Ihe  propel'  numi-s  were  fixed  by  u  collation 

1  of  the  best  inauu^tcripts,  and  if  a  full  table  of  contents  were 

I  available  fur  purposes   of  refei'ence.      In  many  oases  u]w> 

I  a  Persian  work  will  only  contain  one  part,  or  n  series  of 

I  chapters,  tliat  pre-eminently  isof  interest  to  M'estern  scholars: 

I  and  the  remark,  of  course,  applies  more  especially  to  the 

I  Cosmographies  where  the   geographical   chapters   alone  are 

of  firsl-rate  itnpoitance,  as  also  to  those  numerous  Universal 

Histories  where  only  the  concluding  sections,  dealing  with 

the  author's  own  lime,  can  in  any  way  be  considered  as  of 

primary  authority.     An  instance  in  poiut  is,  I  consider,  the 

I  coamographiual  work  of  Hamd-AUuh  Mustiiwfi,  which  forma 

I  the  sobject  of  the  present  article,  and  of  which  u  lithographed 

I  edition  appeared  in  Bombay  in  1894  (a.h.  1-311)  under  the 

1  editorship  of  Mirzii  Mahdi  8hirazi,  being  published  by  Mirai 

MuhamraHd  Shinizi,  surnamed  Malik-al-Kuttiib.  or  the  Chief 

1  of  the  Scriveners. 
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Hamd- Allah  Mustawfi  and  his  two  principal  works — ^th 
history  called  the  Tdrikh-i-Ouzidah,  and  the  Nuzhat-al-KulU 
which  last  is  now  under  discussion — were  fully  noticed  b; 
Mr.  E.  G.  Browne  in  this  Journal  in   a  paper  on  ''Th 
Sources  of  Dawlatshah"  (J.R.A.S.  for  January,  1899),  ant 
more  recently  (October,  1900)  he  has  given  us  a  translatioi 
of  the  section  on  the  '* Biographies  of  the  Persian  Poets' 
from  the  Ouzidah,  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  content 
of  that  historical  work,  of  which  he  hopes  later  on  to  publial 
an   edition   of  the   Persian   text.      As  a   complement  am 
commentary  to  the  Guzidah,  the  geographical  part  of  tb 
Nuzhat-al-Kulub  is  of  considerable  importance.      Further 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  historical  geography,  it  is  a 
special  interest,  since  it  gives  us  a  detailed  description  ofl 
Persia  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  travel 
of  Marco  Polo.    The  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  a.d. 
may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  turning-point  in  the  histor^ 
of  Western  Asia,  being  a  period  of  comparative  calm  coming 
between  the  epoch-marking  conquests  of  the  Mongols  undei 
Changhiz   Khan   and   the  no   less   revolutionary  period  d 
conquest  by  Timur.      From  a  geographical  point  of  view 
it  was  a  time  of  transition.     Before  this  wc  have  the  lands 
of  Islam  under  the  Abbasid  Caliphs,  as  described  by  the 
Arab  geographers  Istakhrl,  Ibn  Hawkal,  and  Mukaddasi; 
after  this  there  is  Western  Asia,  as  shown  on  our  present 
maps,  which  last  may  be  held  to  date  from  the  changes 
effected  by   the   conquests  of    Timur   and   the   subsequent 
partition  of  his  empire  among  his  descendants  and  successors. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago  Monsieur  Barbier  de  Meynard  (now 
director  of  the  I^coie  des  Langues  Orientales  Vivantes  in  Paris) 
gave  us  the  translation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  geographical 
section  of  the  Nuzhat-al-Kulub  in  the  notes  to  his  well- 
known  Dictioiinaire  de  la  Perse, ^  which  is  based  on  the 
geographical  encyolopsBdia  of  Yakut.  To  the  information 
contained  in  this  book  I  must  express  my  great  indebtedness, 
and   I   may  take   the  occasion  of  bearing  witness   to   the 

*  Small  4to.    Paris,  Imprimorie  Imperiale,  1861. 
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admirable  accuracy  of  Monsieur  B.  de  Meynard'a  work, 
wbioh,  it  sbould  be  remombored,  bad  to  bo  entirely  baaed 
on  maiiuscript  material,  being  tniualated  directly  from  the 
Paris  iiSS.  of  the  MH\iam-at-Bu!ddH.  Since  1861  tbe  whole 
text  of  Yakut  has  been  edited  by  Professor  Wustenfeld; 
also,  in  bis  Bibliotheca  Oeugiutphoritm  Arabicoram,  Professor 
de  Ooeje  has  now  given  us  admirable  editions  of  nearly 
all  the-  earlier  Arab  googrupbers :  it  is  therefore  very  easy 
to  verify,  by  u  reference  to  the  texta,  the  translations  given 
by  Monsieur  B.  de  Meynard  ;  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Dktionmiirr  dn  h  Pr-r&n  is  still  the  only  portion  of 
Yakut's  great  Encyclopaedia  of  which  a  complete  translation 
exists  in  any  European  language.  Seeing,  therefore,  that 
we  have  here  a  translation  of  all  the  longer  arlicles  in  the 
Ntishat  which  treat  of  the  towns  described  by  Haind-A.llah, 
I  riiall  only  attempt  in  this  paper  to  complete  his  bats  of 
nameit,  referring  my  readers  to  the  pages  of  the  Uictiomiaire 
de  itt  Per«e  tor  ull  further  information  in  deluil.  My 
urangement  of  tbe  materials  will,  however,  be  somewhat 
different,  for  the  Dicttoiiuaire  de  la  Perse  being  set  in 
alphnbetiral  order,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  enumeration 
uf  the  piaecs  us  grouped  by  Hamd-AUah  under  tiie  various 
provinces,  and  tliia  arrangement,  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
hUlurieitl  geography  of  the  period,  is,  I  deem,  of  much 
impurLance.  Then,  again.  Monsieur  B.  de  Meynard,  as  be 
acknowledges  in  his  preface,'  baa  made  no  attempt  to 
identify  the  sites  of  places  mentioned  by  Kamd-Allah,  as, 
indeed,  tjiis  was  inevitable  forty  years  ago,  tor  our  maps 
of  Persia  were  then  in  many  parts  a  blank.  Since  that 
time,  however,  a  host  of  travellers  and  explorers  have  filled 
in  tlie  names,  and  at  the  present  day  most  part  of  the  great 
plateau  of  Iran  has  been  explored.  I  need  only  mention 
the  numerous  excellent  maps  published  by  Otueral  Houtum 


nr  MUTent  t-ln  abordcet  H 
difficile  pnibleme,  an  Dimiu 


"  Lei  >[ui»uoiis  si  delitntea  do  topogrupbie  iuiini.'utie 
E  s&nti  au'apris  I'ftode  pf^slablo  tfiw  dnsmnontB 
ran  dano^  nn  jour  de  tisiailler  4  la  iDlution  dc  gt> 
D  ce  qui  touche  la  Perse ;  anjoard'btii  jo  I' si  eoorti 
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Schindler  in  the  Berlin  Zeihchrift  der  GeaelUcJiaft  fvL\ 
Erdkunde,  and  the  maps  given  by  Monsieur  J.  de  Morgai 
in  his  Mmion  Scmitifique  en  Perse — ^which  last  is  still  ii 
course  of  publication — as  instances  of  completed  survey 
of  the  individual  provinces  under  investigation ;  while  it 
the  numerous  papers  devoted  to  Persia  contained  in  recen 
volumes  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Oeographical  Societj 
I  have  found  much  to  aid  me  in  the  identification  of  ancient 
with  modem  sites.  My  mainstay,  however,  has  been  the 
great  Map  of  Persia,  in  six  sheets,  on  the  scale  of  sixteen 
miles  to  the  inch,  published  by  the  War  Office  Intelligence 
Department  in  1886. 

For  the  true  spelling  of  the  place-names  ^  I  have  had  re- 
course to  the  systematic  Itineraries  given  by  Ibn  Khurdadbih 
and  Kudamah,  supplemented  by  the  detail  of  routes  found 
in  the  works  of  Ya'kubl,  Ibn  Rustah,  iRtakhrl,  Ibn  Hawkali 
and  MukaddasI,  all  of  which  date  from  the  middle  of  the 
third  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century  a.h.  (ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  a.d.).  These  mediaeval  Arab  Road- 
books have  enabled  me  to  correct,  and  hence  profit  by,  the 
very  full  Itinerary  which  Hamd- Allah  himself  gives  at  the 
close  of  his  description  of  Iran.  This  Persian  Itinerary  is 
now  published  for  the  first  time,  and  it  lias  made  the  location 
of  a  number  of  mediaeval  towns  and  districts  possible,  all 
traces  of  which  have  long  since  disappeared  from  the 
modern  map.  As  an  instance  I  may  mention  the  Mint-city 
of  Saburkhwast  in  Luristan,  which  Hamd- Allah  shows  to 
be  not  the  modem  Khurramabad,  as  has  often  been;supposed; 
then  some  important  details  are  given  about  Sirjan,  the 
capital  of  Kirman,  and  about  Old  Hurmuz ;  and  we  are  now 
enabled  to  fix  approximately  by  these  Persian  Itineraries  the 
positions  of  many  lost  towns  such  as  Talikan  and  Faryab  of 
south-eastern  Khurasan  ;  also  Eaghaz-Kuniiii  and  Bajarvan, 


*  The  8i>elli]i£  of  Persian  place-names  is  I'ur  ironi  bcdng  uoutsisteut.  The 
Pendan  for  *  viluige/  now  written  and  pronounced  Dih  (vowel  short),  is  generally 
in  the  MSS.  written  Dihf  with  the  vowel  long.  Other  common  variations  are 
Iffahan  or  Isfahan,  Hunniiz  or  Hurmuz,  Tihrnn  or  Tihran,  ^uhistan  or 
KQhistan. 
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oooe  importanl  cities  on  the  great  northern  high  road  from 
Adharbayjan  towards  the  Caucasus  frontier,  besides  many 
villages  and  post-stations. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Oxus 
dnring  Ihe  middle  ugea,  and  iU  outflow  into  the  Caspian, 
Hatnd- Allah  has  important  iaformation  to  give.  The 
detailed  account  of  the  provinces  into  which  Persia  in  bis 
day  was  divided  showi>,  by  a  comparison  with  the  provincial 
frontiera  as  given  by  the  Arab  geographers  of  Abbasid 
times,  the  changes  effected  by  the  -Mongol  conquest,  and  the 
later  administrution  of  the  Il-Kh.^ns,  who  built  SullunTyah 
in  Persian  'Inik  to  be  their  capital,  and  1o  take  thu  place  of 
Ilaghdad  as  the  MetropoliH  of  Western  Asia — Mesopotamia 
being  henceforth  counted  as  merely  a  province  of  Persia. 
The  most  notable  change  in  the  political  map  of  Iran  is  the 
formation  of  the  new  province  of  Eurdistun,  which  waa 
taken  from  the  western  half  of  the  Arab  province  of  Jibul 
(Media),  the  reioaiuiug,  or  eastern,  portion  of  the  older  Jih,^l 
provinc-e  now  coming  to  be  more  generally  known  as  Persian 
InTk.  Then,  again,  all  the  Yazd  district,  which  had  formerly 
beuu  counted  as  of  Furs,  was  now  given  to  Persian  'Irak, 
thus,  in  compensation  for  Kurdistan,  which  had  been  taken 
away,  enlarging  the  older  frontier  of  the  Jibiil  to  the  oast- 
ward,  and  so  rounding  olF  whiit  was  now  the  central 
province  of  Iriln  under  the  iid ministration  of  the  Il-Khiins. 
JjBstly.  on  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  Hamd-AIIah  divides 
off  Shahankarah  from  the  south -eastern  part  of  Fiirs, 
making  of  Shahankarah  a  separate  province,  of  which  the 
■neient  Diirabjird  and  Lilr  (a  town  unknown  to  the  earlier 
geographers)  were  the  chief  contiea  of  population. 

Hamd-AUah  personally  was  well  fitted  thus  tu  describe 
Iriin,  far  there  ia  evidence  that  he  had  himself  travelled 
over  l.hc  greater  part  of  the  country.  In  the  matter  of 
frontiers  and  capital  cities  he  was  trained  in  ofiice-work 
connected  with  the  taxation  of  the  provinces,  being  one 
who  held  by  inheritance  the  post  of  Mustawfi  or  Accountant- 
general,  this  post  having  been  in  his  family  since  the  days 
«>r  his  great-grandfather,   who    was    superintendent    of    the 
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finances  of  'Irak  in  Abbasid  times,  before  the  first  Mongol 
invasion.  Hamd-Allah  himself  had  served  under  Rashld- 
ad-Din  (the  author  of  the  Tdnkh't-JRaahidi,  published  in  part 
by  E.  Quatrem^re),  the  celebrated  minister  of  Ghazan  Khan, 
and  the  present  description  of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia, 
though  completed  in  740  (1340  a.d.),  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  country  as  it  existed  under  the  government 
of  that  Il-Khan  and  his  successors  Uljaytu  and  Abu-Sa'id 
(brother  and  nephew  of  Ghazan)  in  whose  service  Hamd- 
Allah  held  the  office  of  Mustawfi. 

At  the  head  of  most  of  the  chapters  describing  each 
province  of  the  Ilkhanid  empire  in  Persia  and  Mesopotamia 
Hamd-Allah  has  given  the  sum  of  the  provincial  revenue 
paid  in  his  own  time.  These  figures  may  be  best  summarized 
in  a  note,^  and  they  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  financial 
condition  of  Persia  under  the  Il-Khuns.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed  that  Mustawfi  very  frequently  also  gives, 
under  the  separate  articles,  the  state  -  revenues  derived 
from  the  towns  ;  hence  the  sums  given  in  our  footnote 
probably  should  not  be  held  to  represent  the  sum-total  of 
the  provincial  taxes,  for,  while  it  is  nowhere  clearly  stated 
whether  or  not  these  individual  sums  formed  part  of  the 
aggregate,  the  revenues  of  all  the  chief  towns  are  not 
given.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Numismatics  an  interest 
lies  in  the  statement  repeated  many  times  by  Mustawfi 
(L.  ISSd,  170/,  etc.)  that  in  his  day  the  currency-dinar 
(Dindr-i-Bdij),  which  was  used  in  all  accounts,  a  gold  coin 
that  possibly  was  only  nominal  (or  but  seldom  coined),  was 
reckoned  to  be  worth  six  (silver)  dirhams  of  the  Abbasids ; 


*  Rcckoued  in  curroncy •dinars  (tour  of  these  bein«^  about  equivalent  to  thd 
pound  sterling),  and  in  the  year  3.)  of  the  Ilkhani  Era  (a.d.  13:^5),  Ambian  'Ira^ 
paid  3,000,000  dinars  ;  R&m  (Asia  Minor),  3,300,000  ;  Armenia,  390,000  ; 
Upper  Mesopotamia,  Ij  million  dinars  ;  Kurdistan,  201,500  ;  Khuzistan, 
325,000  ;  Fars,  2,871,200  ;  Shabankaruh,  266,100  ;  and  Kirmau,  676,600 
dinars.  The  list  of  provinces,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  complete.  Mustawfi 
further,  in  many  cases,  records  the  revenues  of  former  periods,  notably  for  Saljok 
times  during  the  later  centuries  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate,  but  these  seem  hardlj^ 
worth  tabulating,  for  the  sums  mentioned  are  not  likely  to  be  very  reliable. 
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Hence,  as  alreitdy  sttJd  !d  our  footnote,  four  of  these  curreDcy- 
dinars  were  about  equal  ia  value  to  one  pound  sterUag. 

Tbe  present  puper,  it  will  be  seen,  only  iitlompts  the 
summary  of  Part  II  in  the  Third  Book  of  the  Nmhttl,  and 
of  this  all  that  in  now  here  given  is  the  corrected  list  of 
the  uiinies  of  places,  with  the  reference  to  the  pages  of  the 
lithographed  edition,  and  to  the  authority  responsible  for  the 
trae  reading  of  the  name.  An  attempt  also  has  been  made 
in  every  case  to  identify  the  site,  or  the  fact  is  stated  when 
the  position  is  unknown. 

Tbe  text  as  found  in  the  Bombay  Lithograph  has  been 
edited  with  almost  incredible  carelessness.  The  place-name.- 
heading  each  article  are  written  indifferently  nith  or  without 
diacritical  point**,  hence  very  often  these  names  are  perfectly 
illegible.  Towns  of  a  somewhat  similar  name  in  the  written 
character,  but  quite  well  known,  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
occupying  di&ereut  provinces — such,  for  example,  us  Ardabil 
in  Adbarbayjun  and  Irbil  in  Upper  Mesopotamia — are  as 
a  rule  here  systematically  confounded  one  with  thi'  other,  and 
a  place  like  Tawwaj,  tbe  celebrated  commercial  emporium  of 
Fars  in  the  earlier  middle  ages,  appt^ars  iti  the  Bombay  text 
as  Niih,  that  is  to  say,  Noah.  8imilai'ly  absurd  mi!>takes 
recur  again  and  again,  as,  for  instance,  where  uur  author, 
speaking  of  the  rivers  of  Persia  (which  for  the  most  port  do 
not  find  their  exit  to  the  sea),  describes  each  in  turn  as 
"  flowing  oiil  or  becoming  lost  in  the  Desert  {Mafdzah),"  for 
which  the  Bombay  edition  invariably  has  the  statement  that 
the  river  becomes  "lost  in  a  cave  {Mugharah),"  the  excuse 
tor  which  nonsense  being  that  in  the  Arabic  character  there 
ia  a  similarity  between  Maghdrab  and  Maf&znli  by  u  change 
of  diacritiuul  points. 

For  obtaining  a  correct  text,  I  have  collated  (more  or  less 
completely)  eight  of  the  best  MSH.  found  in  the  British 
Hasenm,  also  the  six  MS!S.  of  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  and 
two  MSS,  belonging  to  tbe  University  Library  at  Cambridge. 
For  Chapter  12,  describing  the  province  of  Fars,  I  have 
been  able  to  get  the  true  readings  for  a  number  of  place- 
Ot  given  by  Istakhri  or  the  other  Arab  geographers. 
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by  collating  the  MS.  of  the  Fdrs  Nd/naJi  recently  acquire! 
by  the  British  Museum.  This  is  a  Persian  work  on  histon 
and  geography  written  in  the  first  years  of  the  sixtl 
century  a.h.  (the  twelfth  a.d.)  by  a  certain  Ibn-al-Balkh 
who  flourished  at  the  court  of  the  Saljuk  Sultan  Muhammad 
sumamed  6hiyath-ad-Dln,  son  of  Malik  Shah ;  the  exae 
date  of  the  writing  of  the  Fdrs  Ndmah  does  not  appeal 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  MS.,  but  the  writer's  patron  (when 
he  mentions  as  still  reigning)  succeeded  in  498  (1104  a.d.] 
and  ruled  till  511  (a.d.  1117),  which  fixes  the  period  within 
narrow  limits. 

I  have  also  made  use  of  another  unique  MS.  which  the 
British  Museum  possesses,  namely,  the  unnamed  geography 
which  is  attributed  to  Hafiz  Abru,  the  Secretary  of  Timur. 
This  work,  which  was  written  in  820  a.h.  (1417  a.d.),  copies 
a  good  deal  from  the  Nuzhat,  but  adds  at  times  geographical 
details  not  given  by  Hamd- Allah.  For  instance,  there  are 
in  this  work  some  important  passages  which  throw  light 
on  the  vexed  question  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Oxus 
during  the  middle  ages  (these  will  be  given  in  the  notes 
to  Chapter  17  on  Khurasan)  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Hafiz  Abrii  himself  appears  to  have  travelled  far  and 
wide  through  the  broad  empire  of  Timur,  so  that  much  of 
his  information  is  that  of  an  eye-witness,  and  comes  to  us 
at  first-hand.* 

^  The  British  Museum  MS.  of  the  lara  Ndmah  is  that  uumhered  Or.  5,9S3 ; 
Die  work  hy  Hafi/.  Abru  is  that  numbered  Or.  l,o77  :  aud  this  last  is  described 
in  vol.  i,  p.  421,  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Persian  Manmcriptx  in  the  British 
Jfuteunif  by  Dr.  liieu.  The  British  Museum  MSS.  of  the  Kuzfutt  that  I  haye 
used  are  those  numbered  Add.  7,708,  7,709,  7,710,  16,735,  16,736,  16,737, 
23,643,  and  23,544  (cf.  op.  cit.,  p.  418).  The  Oxford  MSS.  are  thow 
numberiHl  406,  407,  408,  409,  410,  and  411  in  the  Catalogue  of  Persian 
Afant^cnptft  edited  by  Messrs.  Ethe  and  Saehau.  The  two  Cambridge  MSS. 
are  those  ^iven  under  the  numbers  Add.  2,624  and  3,146;  these  are  described 
on  pp.  201,  202  of  the  Cambridge  Persian  Catalogue  written  by  Mr.  E.  G. 
Browne.  The  two  Cambridge  MSS.  I  had  the  very  fc^eat  convenience  of 
(collating  at  my  London  lodgings  in  June  and  July,  1900,  for,  with  exoeptional 
generosity,  the  authorities  of  that  University  consented  to  grant  these  MSS. 
to  me  on  loan,  Mr.  E.  G.  Browne  giving  siHJurity  for  their  safe  return.  I  most 
take  this  occasion  of  rendering  him  my  thanks  for  this  friendly  action  in  my 
behalf;  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  to  Mr.  Jenkinson,  the  l^ibrarian  of  the 
University  Library,  also  I  feel  very  deeply  indebted  for  the  loan.  For  the 
F&rs  Ndmah  MS.  I  must  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Ellis,  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  drew  my  attention  to  this  new  acquisition. 
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Tb©  Znfiir  Ndmtli,  describing  the  cainpiiigiia  \>i  Tiinur, 

L  Written  by  'Ali  of  Yazd  Csiid  translated  at  the  beginning 

f  of  the  last  century  into  French  by  Petia  de  la  Croix),'  has 

[  been  of  use  in  identifying  some  of  the  plttcu-names  given 

L  in  tlie  Nttzfint,  and  often  the  position  of  places  is  roughly 

indicated  by  a  reference  to  the  marches  of  Timur.  and  this 

ftenablen   us  to   identify  the  siteti  of   lout   towntt.      A  work 

f  vbich  alxo  seemed  to  promise  much  help  is  the  well-known 

geography  called  the  Jihaii  NinHii,  compiled  by  the  great 

bibliographer   HajT  Ehalfah   in  Turkish  iit  the  beginning 

of  the  aeveiiteeoth  century  a.d.      Hiiji  Khalfab  repeatedly 

quotes  the  Niizhat,  and,  us  he  evidently  had  excellent  MSS. 

to  work  from,  hia  readings  of  the  place-names  arc  valuable. 

Unfortunately,   however,    like    all    Oriental   writers   be   is 

entirely  uncritical.    In  the  eastern  regions,  which  lie  beyond 

his   personal   ken,   he   inserts    descriptions    of    STrjan    {in 

Eirman),   Zaranj    (in   STaliin),   and   Arrujaii    (in   Fars),   bk 

though  all  these  cities  i^till  existed  in  his  day,   when  we 

know  from  history  that,  as  a  fact,  the  two  fonner  towns 

were  destroyed  by  Timur,  while  Armjjin  even   hefore  the 

lime  of  Timur  had  been  replaced  by  Bihhiihiin,  which  is  the 

present  existing  town,  of  which  place,  however,  Huji  Kh.ilfah 

makes  absolutely  no  mention.      Then,  again,  with  no  mark 

I  of  the  bonowing.   Iliiji  Khalfah  frequently  makes  mention 

of  towns,  giving  the  sums  of   revenue  due  from  each  (e.g. 

I    and    'Ayu    iu    Armenia);    hut    in    most  cases  these 

\  appear  to  be  simply  paragruphs  taken  over  bodily  from  the 

I  Jfuzfiat,  and  the  sums  for  the  taxes  are  those  already  given 

I  by   Mustawfi,   writing   undi'r   the    Ilkhiinid   administration 

I  three  centuries  before  tlie  time  when  the  Ji/niii  Niimii  was 

mmpiled.- 


'  In  qaatini;  the  epelling  •>(  uunio,  the  tehiTeDi'e^  nrv  lo  tb"  uditinn  u(  tbe 
Sftnimn  text  «f  the  Za/M-  S3imk  nublish«l  in  the  teriw  af  thu  Bibliolbaai 
■lidira  (CoIcDtta.  ISRT).     'Fbu  French  IniiBlitticm,  I'ullvd  B^-toter  de  T^mnr-JEi-, 

K oUd  \a  fnur  volmnis  ISmo,  PbHs,  I7S2. 
1-  T'lrkinl.  le\t  o(  tbe  JiAJn  .V»na  [tn  wbinh  my  miot»Uuii9  niar)  was 
I  pHntMl  in  (^>n>t>iiitin»iile  a.ii.  114a  (1732)  by  Ihroliim  Efendi,  anil  a  Latin 
1  InnAlatiiin  <il  t1ii>  wcirt  ww  mode  bj  M>  Norbarg,  nnil  publithad  in  ISIH  at 
1  Ixindim  Gi>(b<iruin  (Lund),  !n  tmi  vntiunes  :  bat  tba  |iln«e-nsnic«  in  this 
I  tr!i(wl»tion  'iii-  imt,  :i«  a  riil«.  niwlt  .■■irrfctly. 
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In  conclusion  of  these  preliminary  notes,  I  may  remark 
that  for  the  true  reading  of  the  place-names  I  have  relied 
£eu:  more  on  the  authority  of  Yakut,  supplemented  by  the 
older  Arab  geographers  (the  texts,  namely,  in  the  eight 
volumes  of  the  Bibliotheca  6eogt*aphorum  Arabicorum  of  De 
Goeje)  and  our  present  maps,  than  on  the  readings  in  the 
diverse  MSS.  of  the  Nuzhaf,  which  last  are  often  incredibly 
incorrect,  from  the  carelessness  of  the  scribes.  Where  the 
modern  map  and  the  Arab  geographera  together  fail  us 
(e.g.  in  some  sections  of  the  Itineraries),  the  spelling  of 
the  place-names  becomes  quite  uncertain,  and  the  diverse 
readings  often  equal  in  number  that  of  the  manuscripts 
consulted,  each  scribe  having  added  diacritical  points  and 
letters  according  to  fancy.  The  Persians  are,  indeed,  far 
behind  the  Arab  scribes  in  matter  of  accuracy  in  copying 
their  texts ;  and,  curiously  enough,  where  a  criterion  has 
existed  for  settling  the  true  reading,  I  have  often  found 
that  the  older  MSS.  of  the  Nuzhat  were  quite  as  incorrectly 
written  as  the  more  modern  copies  of  the  work. 

I  have  been  unable  to  include  in  the  following  pages  the 
names  of  all  the  villages  given  by  Mustawfi  in  his  lists; 
indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  those  names  only  are  inserted 
which  either  occur  in  the  works  of  the  Arab  geographers, 
or  are  found  still  to  exist  on  our  modern  maps,  or,  finally, 
are  inserted  in  the  Itinerary.  An  exhaustive  collating  of 
all  the  MSS.  would  be  required  for  fixing  the  readings  of 
the  outstanding  names  in  Mustawfi's  lists  of  sub-districts 
and  villages;  and  even  then  accuracy  would  probably  be 
unattainable,  until  the  topography  of  Persia  becomes  more 
accurately  and  completely  known.  In  the  following  pages, 
however,  all  the  separate  articles,  whether  of  towns  or 
districts,  given  by  Mustawfi  have  been  inserted,  and  the 
attempt  is  in  every  case  made  to  identify  the  places  men- 
tioned ;  or,  when  the  present  maps  and  the  Arab  geographers 
alike  are  at  fault,  and  no  clear  indication  of  the  site  is 
attainable,  some  indication  is  given  of  the  region  in  which 
the  place  or  its  ruins  should  be  sought  for. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  examination  of  that  section 
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of  the  Nushat  which  especially  deals  with  the  Ilkhanid 
kingdom  of  Iran  (Persia  with  Mesopotamia),  it  will  be 
convenient  to  give  first  the  general  Table  of  Contents  of 
the  book,  premising  that  the  Nuzhat-al-Kulub  is  a  oosmo- 
graphical  work,  of  which  a  part  only  treats  of  geography, 
and  that  it  is  divided  into  five  sections,  namely,  an 
ItUroduction,  Three  Books,  and  a  Conclusion,  these  sections 
being  in  many  cases  further  subdivided  into  Chapters  and 
various  Appendixes  or  sub-sections.^ 

INTEODUCTION  (called  Fdtihah  or  Mukaddamah) :  treating  of 
the  Spheres,  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  and  the  Elements,  followed 
by  a  description  of  the  inhabited  Quarters  of  the  Earth,  with 
an  explanation  of  Latitude  and  Longitude,  and  the  division 
into  Climates,  L.  8 A. 

FIRST  BOOK  {3fakalah '  I  •  Atcival)  :  describing  the  Mineral, 
Vegetable,  and  Animal  Kingdoms,  L.  inset  21s. 

SECOND  BOOK  :  Man,  his  nature,  faculties,  and  qualities,  L.  49a, 

THIRD  BOOK,  divided  into  four  Parts  {Kinm). 

Pakt  I :  Mecca,  Medina,  and  the  Mosque  of  Jerusalem,  L.  116o. 

Part    II :    The  Lands  of  Iran,   divided  into   twenty  Chapters 
{Bab)'  and  five  Appendices  {3faklilas  or  Fasl). 

CJi.  1,  *Irak  *Arab,  132jw*  CL  2,  *Irak  *Ajara,  14h^.* 
Ch,  3,  Adharbayjan,  153/>/.*  67/.  4,  Mughan  and  Arran, 
lo9«.*       Ch.    .3,    Shirvan,    160^*       C/i.    6,    Gurjistan, 


*  The  references  (for  distinctiou,  where  anv  ambijjuity  laay  occur,  more 
especially  iiiarkc<l  L.)  are  to  the  litho«jraphed  edition,  already  iudicatcd,  of  the 
Nuzhat.  This  containij  in  all  372  pages  of  text,  which,  for  some  unexplained 
rteson,  are  not  numbered  consecutively.  The  pagination  runs  from  pp.  1  to  48, 
this  being  followed  by  an  inset  of  pp.  1  to  112,  after  which  comes  p.  49,  thence 
mnning  on  continuously  to  the  close  of  the  work,  which  is  numbered  p.  260. 
Each  page  contains  twenty-five  lines  of  text,  which  for  convenience  1  refer  to 
under  the  letters  of  the  alphabet:  thus  132c  and  133a  indicate  the  last  line 
and  the  first  line  of  the  text  on  these  two  pages  respectively. 

'  The  Persian  text  of  the  chapters  marked  *  has  been  printed  by  C.  Schefer 
in  his  SuppUtnent  au  HiaMet  Nameh,  Paris,  1897,  pp.  141-230.  Of  those 
marked  f  the  text  is  given  by  B.  Dom  in  vol.  iv  of  his  Mnhammrd^mneh^ 
QpieUm,  St.  Petersburg,  1858,  pp.  81-87. 
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16i;<*  Ch,  7,  Rum,  161y.  Ch.  8,  Armenia,  164o* 
Ch,  9,  JazTrah,  165».  Ch,  10,  Kurdistan,  167».  Ch.  11, 
Khuzistun,  168w.  Ch,  12,  Fars,  1703.  Ch,  13, 
Shabankarah,  181^.  CA.  14,  Kirman,  181z.  Ch.  15, 
The  Desert,  182m;.  Ch.  16,  Nimruz  and  Kuhistan,  183^. 
Ch,  17,  Khurasan,  185^.  Ch,  18,  Mazandaran,  190/.t 
Ch,  19,  Kumis,  lOli.f     CA.  20,  Gilan,  191«.t 

Appendix  /,  the  Itineraries,  divideil  into  the  following  sections : 
— Route  i,  Sultaniyah  to  Hamadan  and  Kanguvar,  192tr. 
Route  ii,  Eanguvar  to  Hulwan,  192z.  Route  iii,  Hulwan 
to  Baghdad  and  J^ajaf,  193<?.  After  which,  193^-,  come 
the  pilgrim  routes  across  the  Arabian  Desert  to  Mecca, 
Medina,  and  back  to  Najaf.  Route  iv,  Baghdad  to 
Basrah  and  to  the  Island  of  Kays,  195^.  Route  v, 
Baghdad  to  Rahbah,  195r.  Route  vi,  Baghdad  to 
Mosul,  195^.  Route  vii,  Kanguvar  to  Isfahan,  \^6q. 
Route  viii,  Sultaniyah  to  Suraghan,  196rf.  Route  ix, 
Sumghan  to  Bustam,  l^^d.  Route  x,  Bustam  to 
Nishapur,  196«.  Route  xi,  Nishapur  to  Sarakhs  and 
Marv-ar-Rud,  196w.  Route  xii,  Marv-ar-Rud  to  Balkh 
and  the  Oxus,  197a.  Route  xiii,  Bustam  to  Faravah, 
197/.  Route  xiv,  Faravah  to  Urganj,  197/.  Route  xv, 
Nishapur  to  Herat,  197r.  Route  xvi,  Nishapur  to 
TurshTz,  \^lx.  Route  xvii,  Herat  to  Zaranj,  MS.  only. 
Route  xviii,  Herat  to  Marv-ar-Rud  and  on  to  Great 
Marv,  198fl.  Route  xix,  Great  Marv  to  Urganj,  198*. 
Route  XX,  Sultaniyah  to  Bajarvan,  198«.  Route  xxi, 
Bajarvan  to  Mahraudabad,  198».  Route  xxii,  Bajarvan 
to  Tiflis,  198«.  Route  xxiii,  Bajarvan  to  Tabriz,  1993. 
Route  xxiv,  Sultaniyah  to  Tabriz,  199A.  Route  xxv, 
Tabriz  to  STvas,  199w.  Route  xxvi,  Sumghan  to  Isfahan, 
199t*.  Route  xxvii,  Isfahan  to  Shlraz,  200<?.  Route 
xxviii,  Shiruz  to  Kays  Island,  and  thence  by  sea  to 
India,  200/.  Route  xxix,  ShTraz  to  Kazirun,  200^. 
Route  XXX,  Shiraz  to  Hurmuz,  2OO2.  Route  xxxi, 
Shiraz  to  Kirman,  201/.  Route  xxxii,  Shiraz  to  Yazd, 
201/;.  Route  xxxiii,  ShTraz  to  Arrajun  and  Bustanak, 
201jy. 

Appendix  Ily  Mountains: — Alvand,  202^;  Askanbaran,  202m; 
Bisutun,  203/ ;  Barchin,  203«  ;  Darak,  203y  ;  Dama- 
vand,  2032 ;  Darabjird  mountains,  204/;   RastaliL)  204^ ; 
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Kusmund,  204iC' ;  Bakhid,  204n ;  Kuh-Zar  and  Zardah- 
kuh,  204^  ;  Sablan,  204t^  ;  Saraband,  205c ;  Sahand, 
205^;  Siyah-kuh,  205^*;  Sipan,  205/;  Shakak,  205m; 
Sur,  205p ;  Taruk,  205r ;  Tabarak,  205^ ;  KSrin,  205a: ; 
kabalab,  206d ;  Kafs,  206if;  Kargas,  206^;  Kirman 
mountains,  206A ;  Galistun,  206k ;  Guhban,  206/ ; 
Gunabild  and  Zlbad,  206»  ;  Kusbad,  206o  ;  Klluyab, 
206y;  Mast-kuh,  206r ;  Murjan,  206^;  Nisbt,  206f;  ; 
Salt  mountain  of  Avab,  206^ ;  Hajam,  207^ ;  Harm,  2076. 

Appmdix  HI :  Mines  and  Minerals,  207 d. 

Appendix  IV,  Rivers: — Sayhan  and  Jayhan  (the  Sams  and 
Pyramus  of  Asia  Minor),  211^  ;  Frat  (Euphrates),  211m; 
NH  (the  NUe),  212^ ;  ItU  (the  Volga),  212r ;  Atrak, 
2122;  Aras.  2133;  Ilak,  213tf;  Buy,  213/;  Bardal,  213;'; 
Jayhun  (Oxus),  213/;  Jurjan,  2l3u;  Dijlah  (Tigris), 
213x;  Dujayl  (Karun),  214f;  Dizf ill  river,  214A;  Upper 
and  Lower  Zab,  214;';  Murghab,  21491  ;  Zandah-rud, 
214r;  Zakau,  214s;  8a£id-rud,>  215r ;  Sayhun  or  Shash 
(Jaxartes),  215A;  Shahrud,  215«;  *As  (Orontes),  2l5q ; 
Khitay  river,  215«  ;  Farah-rud,  21  ot ;  Kaw'ah  (or 
Kar'ah),  21  5m;  Karkhah,  215m7;  Kur  of  Georgia,  215y; 
Kur  of  Pars,  216a;  Gang  (Ganges),  216/;  Mihran 
(Indus),  216A;  Nahrawun,  216/;  Hari-rud,  216p  ; 
Hirmand  (Helmund),  216/?;  Jayij-rud,  216r;  Garm-rud 
or  Kuh-rud,  2l6u' ;  Kum  river,  2162 ;  Gavmasa,  217fl ; 
Zanjan  river,  217 c;  Abhar  river,  2X7 fj\  Kazvin  rivers, 
217/,  q,  and  /;  Tarum  river,  217/*;  Kashan  liver,  21 7w; 
Muzdakati,  217n  ;  Kai-dan,  21 7r  ;  Xharrakan  rivei-s, 
217«  and  v\  Andarab,  2\7ic\  Ahar  river,  21 7y;  Awjan 
river,  2l8a;  Jaghtu,  218^;  Sarav,  218r;  Sard-rud,  2\%e\ 
Sanjid  and  Kadpu,  218/;  Safi,  218^  ;  Shal,  218A;  Garm- 
rud,  218A;  Mihran-rud,  218^;  Maraud  river,  218/; 
Miyanij  river,  218?/;  Taghtu,  218y>;  Hasht-rud,  2183^; 
Pulvar,  218r;  Tab,  218#;  Masin,  218m;  Shirin,  218f; 
Sitadkan,  218?^  ;  Jarrah  river,  218:r  ;  Darkhuvayd, 
218y;  Ehwandan,  218z;  Batin,  219a;  Jarshik,  2\U\ 
Ikhshln,  219rf;  Sam-rud,  219(/;  Div-rud,  219^;  Nishavar 
river,    219/;    Bararah,    219^;    Balikh,    219/;    Khabur, 

^  Here,  and  in  many  other  instances,  the  foi-m  of  the  name  given  i» 
Ab-i-Safid-Rud,  literally*  *  Water  (or  River)  of  the  Whit€-river,'  the  word  for 
river  being  repeated  twice. 


] 
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±1^1  ffievis.  ^Sm;  Tfai^ir,  219#;  Sor,  219^; 
±t9f:  ]lb^i«t  219lr;  Sakr,  219f;  Kharu,  219ti 
±ismz  rmiM  faiih,  319r ;  Khajank,  219;r| 
Iwpia.  ±1I9tar:  Ikikm^  219sr:  Uoru,  219s;  Charsaf* 
i3i«  =  -AMadvi  mv,  220ft ;  Takhsl&b,  220d ; 
iaiiri   BcT^  mw.  ±2%;    Dakak  river,  22qf ; 


jb£  Lifc»  :->TVe  Jcm  Seas,  *220ii ;  Sea  ol 
C^Dm^  ±3hr:  au  JmSsa.  Seiu  22W:  the  Persian  Gul^ 
I  t:^  Kiii  Sol  fSSr:  t^  Sea  of  the  Fiaoks,  223r; 
r«cs3L  SiRt.  ±f%/;  ^aie  Sei  of  Biira,  224m ;  the  Sei 
HocGmev  2:Mjr :  isbf  £sfest»m  Sea.  22oft ;  the  Caspiaiii 
Sis:  Lsib!  Iftt^nfyiif .  ±i3y:  Lake  of  Dasht  Arzin, 
±f!fts:  ^  TxTta  Lftkif.  ^if;^:  Mihaluvah  Lake,  226«; 
Li^  fiTIIiekiimT^  ±:dS/:  the  Lakes  ol  Mashayah  and 
^i  KxTs^AT  I^ftimftli,.  2:21^;  Unaiyah  Lake,  226/"; 
Az^  La^  Tja\  ±jiff :  G«kehah  Lake,  '226i;  Chashmah 
Si^  :^»^\  ^  Xtna  Lftke.  226p:  the  Khwarism  Lake 
As*:  $ai\  2»r :  ^  Lik*  oc  Tuuiis  ;E2ypt),  226m. 


I^SBT  HI:  r\»r  S^feOfT  Ls!iii<  .*!  Iriui.  that  at  times  have  been 

TW  m:^  JTtv^f!^  A  xnat^r  -.^  <hon  aitieles  on  the  following 
,v<mcn«^  4011  T>/«:i^:: — JLjeximier  and  the  Wall  against  Gog 
wt  INs*!^  ^- '^^  B5;^->iI^AbwaK227i:  Simarkand,  2281^ 
:^^t:$vrt:$^Kt^  i»* :  FaT^rBciuh.  i2^ :  Alexandria,  229* 
V^wi«tfotKk  i^«a  :  lltiiWk.  i»i :   Cairo  and  Egypt,  231« 
$M^C!t  lft;^:wiwv  :t»:   X«tk«n  Re^ons,  beyond  Bab- 

I^tjt  t^  y^/w<^  Ijai^  :idL^  »fTvr  haxv  been  subject  to  Iran. 
tV?<^  ^art  >rHMj^  »/ckv^  5i*  f  .*U»>wing  cities  and  lands  with 
.f^^K/*^  '  5lfaa«si^i^.  i^:  TlitKet.  2SSr:  China,  233a; 
K^K^si^  :t^Nk* .  KV/^irtt.  »V*:  Khwariim.  234y;  the  Beaert 
,/«  ?k\^K;Ki^  t^V^  l»ft?  ^  twc  a»i  Magog,  234f ;  Bulghar, 
^i^4.v,  ^:«r*«^«tr<  ibtjt&Mi  ^*«a«w  »4#:  Sdorhaniyan,  234ip; 
<;.-%f-iiytu.<irK  t^J^K?:  K»wtor.  »V^  Kabol,  235A;  Kashmir, 
^^V  :  lt:k^^  >^tkJa»t\  icW«i:  TVaawxiana.  236r;  Makran, 
t^i^s*  .  :>^  Wt;  IViJl  :»tt:  Yaman,  236/;  Aden, 
^c^.  v\»Mii^t^^^i^.  Ya»im*ki36a:  Ha4r»mawt.  236<; 
t«iV  V^wittrti.  »«ir:  llritrrik  ^J»jr;  Andalus,  237rf; 
^^.i^    iHs;:^^   IVwieftx  i»r:    HijN«.  3W»;   Syri%  238f ; 
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Tuvus,  the  Cuve  of  thi?  Seven  Sleipers,  Sagc;  Tangiera, 
•2i9k;  the  Lands  at'  tlie  Franks,  Cunatuntinople,  239r; 
falcstine.  230*;  Koyniwan,  240A :  Eulztim,  2401;  Ui;r 
(Egypt),  •JiQin;  Maghrib  und  WeKteru  Lamls,  210r; 
fSreenr,  2438. 

COHaCSlOS  iA'h<lli»iali).  Descriplion  ol'  Marvt^ls  in  vurions 
pvta  nf  Inin : — In  Kbiirasan,  Kfimia,  Uuzuudnrln,  and 
Kfihist&n,  •24ia;  in  'Irak  'Ajaoi,  KurdUtan.  Luriatan,  and 
Qllin,  J43i;  in  Pars,  Eirmrin,  and  Shabunkfirab,  246«;  in 
'Ink  'Arab  and  Kbilr.istan,  H6r ;  iu  Efiu,  Oiirjist«n, 
Adbarbajjiin,  Uugb&n.  Arran,  and  Shiivrtn.  247/*;  murvels  in 
Anene  otht-r  [jiiiirters  of  the  habitable  worlil,  248/*.  Finis  of 
llie  Jftahaf-al-S'ulKi,  selling  forth  the  nutJior's  iipology,  254rf; 
followfil  by  a  list  of  the  chic!  Arabic  uud  Persian  hiatorisna, 
witli  the  naniKS  of  their  works,  257a-2J9:.     Colophon,  260. 


fi«vtrting  now  to  Purt  II  of  the  Third  Hook,  On  the  Lanth 
^  Irtn — the  subject  of  the  present  paper — the  detailed 
tententa  of  the  twenty  chapters  into  which  thia  ia  divided 
ITB  niccinctly  discussed  in  the  following  pages.  And  here, 
fct  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  have  added  to  each  chapter, 
*)un  trrsttn^  of  the  various  province  und  towns,  those 
UtielM  which  go  to  form  Appendices  II,  IV,  and  V,  in 
»liich  Mustuwfi  describea  the  Mounitum,  Rifers,  and  Lakea 
of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia,  giving  of  course  also  a  reference 
to  ihe  NmJtat  where  the  lext  of  the  Appendix  will  be  found. 
Appendix  I,  on  t)ie  Itineraries,  will  be  treated  in  detail  at 
tie  close  of  Chapter  '^0 ;  but  in  regard  to  Appendix  III, 
on  Mines,  being  totally  unacquainted  wilh  mineralogy,  and 
aiuoe  tliia  itection  treats  only  of  the  places  where  diverse 
minemU  and  mctalH  are  to  be  found,  I  have  thought  it  wiser 
to  oniil  this  part  nllogether  from  my  paper. 

Tfae  list  of  uamea  is  a  long  one,  iind  perhaps  a  few 
nmarks  on  the  nomem^lature  will  not  be  out  of  place  before 
prooe«ding  to  the  description  of  the  various  pro>-iucos. 

In  glnncing  over  the  place-names  which  Muiitawfi  records 
it   if  cl«ar   that    the   Arab   element,  found   in   the  earlier 
Lphere,  had  in  the  fourteenth  century  a.d.  given  place 
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almost  entirely  to  Persian  forms.  The  Arabs  very  usually 
added  the  article  al  to  place-names  which  in  their  language 
had  a  meaning,  e.g.,  Al-Anbar  *  the  Granary,'  Al-Hadlthah 
*  the  New  Town,'  and  Al-Mawsil  •  the  Junction '  (Mosul) ; 
but  in  addition  it  will  be  found  that  they  frequently  wrot€ 
their  article  before  purely  Persian  place-names,  e.g.  As- 
Slrjan  and  Al-Istahbanan,  where  there  was  no  very  obvious 
reason  for  so  doing.  It  is  impossible  to  say  why  Bhages 
should  always  have  been  written  with  the  article  Ar-Rai/^ 
while  Jay,  the  old  name  for  Isfahan,  should  have  as 
invariably  been  written  without  it.  In  Mustawfi's  lists, 
however,  the  Arabic  article  has  everywhere  disappeared, 
and  we  have  Ray,  Mawsil,  etc.  ;  while  names  such  as  Ar- 
Ran  and  Ar-Ras  {npelt  A/- Ran,  A/-Ras  in  the  Arabic 
writing),  which  in  the  older  geographers  had  thus  the 
false  appearance  of  Arab  names,  in  the  pages  of  Mustawfi 
appear  in  plain  Persian  as  Arran  and  Aras. 

Glancing  over  the  map  it  will  thus  be  found  that 
nearly  everywhere  the  older  nomenclature  has  disappeared : 
Naysabur  is  become  Nishapur  (in  modern  Persian  the 
diphthongs  ay  and  aw  are  as  a  rule  replaced  by  long 
I  and  u)i  Kirmlsln  is  replaced  by  Kirmanshahan,  Nashava  by 
Nakhchivan  ;  and  Arabic  names  are  given  in  their  Persian 
equivalent,  Kasr-ar-Rlh  *  Wind  Palace*  becoming  Dih  Bad, 
Karlyat-al-Asad  *  Lion  Village '  and  Kasr-al- Jawz  *  Nut 
Palace'  reappearing  as  Dih  Shir  and  Dih  Jawz,  the 
meanings  standing  unchanged.  More  especially  in  the 
province  of  Furs  it  will  be  found  that  Kal*ah,  signifying 
a  castle  in  Arabic,  is  still  very  generally  retained  ;  at  times, 
however,  it  is  replaced  by  the  Persian  equivalent  Diz, 
e.g.  Kal*ah  Isfandiyar,  otherwise  called  Diz-i-SafId  *  White 
Castle,'  and  in  one  case  the  Arabic  Kal'ah  or  Kal*at 
reappears  under  the  purely  Persian  form  of  Xilat,  which 
as  a  place-name  became  common  in  later  times  throughout 
Western  Asia.  In  short,  Persia  proper  in  the  time  of 
Mustawfi  had  already  got  quit  of  Arabic  place-names ;  one 
of  the  few  mentioned  by  him  (and  the  name  is  still  retained) 
being  Bayda  (Arabic  ai-Baydd,  *  the  White  Town ')  in  the 
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Harwdnshl  pluin  1^  the  north  of  Shira/..  Of  purely  Arabic 
names  Wusitnli,  '  thi'  Middle  plii<:e,'  a  poat-atage  between 
Eiiihan  and  Tsfaban,  ts  another  exuraple,  but  ihe  reading 
of  the  HSS.  ia  not  sure,  and  in  unother  insCanoe  Hadditdah, 
the  Frontier  or  Barrier,'  a  atago  on  the  groat  eastern  mad 
between  Dum^linn  and  Biiatiim.  the  Anib  name  is  given 
with  its  Peraian  alias  of  Mihmaii  dfiat.  and  this  last  is  the 
one  atill  in  use.  One  other  instance  nf  an  Arabic  name  in 
Persia,  as  ^iveii  hy  Mustawti,  occurs  in  Sas-al-Kalb,  '  the 
Sog's  Head,'  a  siage  between  Ray  and  Samnaii.  No  trace 
of  this  name  exiata  at  the  present  time,  and  apparently  its 
place  ia  occupied  by  riaajird,  the  name  of  the  curioun 
fortress  -  town  (wanting  in  the  lists  of  the  medieval 
geographera)  wliich  crowns  a  bluff  overlooking  the  deeer) 
plain  (see  illustration  in  H.  W.  itellew,  From  /he  Itidtii  to 
thr  Tigrit,  p.  4'.I4). 


Chapter  1.     'Irak  ■Aril,. 

CantenU:  KCilah,  I..  133*:  Maslihad  'Al!.  I34jf;  Mashliud  Hnsajn, 
134.:  Baghilaii,  ISSa:  Anbar.  13«m-:  Babil,  136b:  Bnraz- 
■r-Rua,  137/,  Basnih,  \S7/;  ■Abhoann,  137w:  Bandanljln 
and  Uhf,  137i:  Bayat.  138a;  THkrTI.  I38iJ:  Tnll  'Akarkuf, 
138/;  HBdlthfth,  138^;  HarbS,  KSSA;  Hilluh,  1%;  Hulwau. 
\mp:  Hirab.  ISSo;  Khii'li^,  I38r;  Khnuil;ln.  )38u^';  Pujayl, 
I3&r;  Daljuk,  139fl;  Dayi-  'A^iil,  l.ini ;  Rumiyai],  I39e; 
Uailha.li  and  Bayii  Nnhraya,  I39d  :  Zungialmd.  13t)r  ; 
Saniairab.  13»/;  Sadray".  >39f ;  Tiirlk.  or  the  Hofid  o(, 
KhiimsiM  nnd  Bo'lfuba.  139*;  ShahrabSu.  ISSur;  'Anah. 
I3fl*;  'Aakiimb,  139i;  Kasr  ShTrIn,  139»;  Ksaiaiyuh,  UO^; 
KiSrati,  HO/;  Muhawwal.  HO/;  Madain,  I^V  ;  Nabr  -taa. 
141^;  Midu-  Malik,  H\t;  Nahmwiin.  Ulm;  Nu'mrinTynb, 
Ulo;  Nil.  I41p;  Hit  and  Jnbbiih.  Hl;j;  Wa-it,  Ui'. 


Tb«  dividing-line  between  tho  two  provincea  of  "Irak  and 
Jazlrah    (Lower    and    Upper    Mesopotamia)    haa    varied    at 
<   diflerent  ^MMsfas.     Id  Abbasid  times  it  is  generally  given 
I  as  running  up  from  Anbiir  on  the  Kiiplirulea  to  Takrit 
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the  Tigris,^  both  towns  being  as  a  rule  included  in  the  lower 
province.  In  the  tirae  of  Hamd-Allah,  however,  'Irak 
included  as  well  many  towns  lying  on  the  Euphrates  to  the 
north  of  Anbar,  up  to  or  beyond  *Anah,  and  the  frontier 
line  at  that  period  went  from  a  short  distance  below 
Karkisiya,  where  the  river  Kbabur  joins  the  Euphrates, 
across  Mesopotamia  to  a  point  on  the  Tigris  immediately 
below  the  junction  of  the  Lesser  Zab.  Hamd-Allah  in 
Appendix  IV  describes  both  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris 
at  some  length  (L.  211f^  and  213ar),  but  adds  nothing  to 
what  has  been  already  given  in  the  notes  to  my  translation 
of  Ibn  Serapion.  The  Tigris  in  his  time  still  flowed  down 
by  the  Shatt-al-Hay  past  Wasit  into  the  Great  Swamps, 
which  in  their  western  portion  swallowed  up  the  waters  also 
of  the  Euphrates  below  Kufah  ;  in  short,  the  state  of  the 
country  described  by  Ibn  Serapion  at  the  close  of  the  ninth 
century  a.d.  still  existed  in  1340,  and  for  that  matter 
continued  unaltered  until  after  the  time  of  Hafiz  Abru  in 
1420,  the  change  to  the  present  state  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  having  taken  place  in  the  century  before  1652  a.d., 
when  Tavernier  visited  the  country.^ 

Among  the  cities  of  'Irak,  Hamd-AIIah  being  an  ardent 
ShPah  gives  precedence  to  Kufah  (I.S.  53),  near  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Imams,  which  he  calls  the  Dar-al-Mulk,  *the 
Abode  of  Power,'  though  Baghdad  is,  he  admits,  *  the 
Mother  of  Cities '  and  the  metropolis.  His  description  of 
the  celebrated  shrines  near  Kufah  is  given  in  the  following 


^  See  Map  of  Mesopotamia  as  described  by  Ibn  Serapion.  In  order  to  save 
needless  repetition  the  letters  I.S.  will  mark  a  reference  to  the  volume  of  this 
Journal  for  1895  where,  in  the  notes  to  my  paper  on  Ibn  Serapion,  details  of 
many  of  the  towns  here  mentioned  will  be  found. 

*  See  Baghdad  during  the  Caliphate y  p.  8,  note  1.  Since  writing  this  I  have 
found  in  Furchas'  PilgriiM  (folio,  1625,  vol.  v,  p.  1411)  that  in  1581  John 
Newberie  apparently  travellea  down  from  Baghdaa  to  Basrah  by  the  present, 
eastemy  course  of  the  Tigris.  The  change,  therefore,  from  the  Wasi^  channel 
to  that  at  present  followed  must  have  already  taken  place,  in  all  probability, 
l)efore  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  a.d.  Nothing  certain  is  to  be  learnt 
from  the  Narratives  of  Cffisar  Frederic  in  1663  {^Purehasy  v,  p.  1702),  John 
Eldred  in  1583  {Hakluyt  Travels,  4to  edit.,  ii,  p.  404),  or  the  anonymous 
Portuguese  traveller,  cired  1555,  whose  MS.  is  in  the  possession  of  Major  M, 
Hume  (see  Athenaum  for  25th  March,  1901,  p.  373). 
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{•ngrapb,  which  it  u  slightly  condermed  trauulalioD  of  the 
Penhui  text : — 

Two  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Etirah  is  Muslihad  'Alt, 
h«re  the  Caliph  is  buried ;  for,  on  reuoiving  his  death 
mod  ia  the  Kiifah  Mosque,  'All  had  orJt^red  thut  his  body 
ould  be  put  on  a  caiuel,  which  was  then  to  be  turned  louao, 
1(1  wherever  the  i-amel  knelt  there  hia  body  was  to  be 
Dried.  All  this  was  therefore  done,  but  during  the  time 
bf  the  Omayyids  no  tomb  was  erected  at  Mushliad  'All,  for 
flic  place  waa  kept  hidden  for  security.  In  the  year  175 
(791  i.D.)  the  holy  site  was  diacovered  by  the  Abhasid 
Calipli  Iliiriin-Br-lIashld.  for  when  hnutiug  one  day  near 
Enlalj  he  had  chased  bis  quarry  into  a  thicket,  but  oit 
illompling  to  follow  it  be  found  that  no  force  could  prevail 
sn  liia  hurae  to  enter  the  place.  Then  awe  fell  ou  Ilarun, 
Wti  on  enquiring  of  the  peasants  they  told  Lim  this  waa 
■odctxl  tbc  burial-place  of  'All,  as  such  being  uo  inviolate 
■UClmtry.  Ordera  were  given  to  dig,  and  the  body  of  'All 
*u  fouud,  to  guard  which  a  shrine  (or  Mashhad)  was  then 
railt,  which  became  a  pluce  of  visitation.  At  a  later  date  iu 
He  year  ;J66  (977  a.k.J  'Adud -ad-Da  wlah  tbe  Buyid  erected 
«w  Uausoleum   which   still   exists,  and   the  place  became 

little  town  2,500  paces  in  eircuit.  Ghuzun  Khan  the 
Il-Kliua  in  recent  times  erected  here  the  house  for  Suyyids 
■lied   the    DSr-aa-Siyadab,   also  a   Khankah    or    Darviah 

loanlery.  To  the  north-west  of  Kufah,  eight  farsokhs 
twajr  in  the  desert,  is  Karbula,  the  place  of  martyrdom  of 
!a«ayn.  The  building  uow  seen  here  was  erected  by 
tdud-ad-])awlah  aforesaid,  and  a  small  town  has  grown 

round  this  shrine  also,  being  some  2,400  paces  in  circuit, 
itsde  Mashhad  Husayn  are  seen  the  tombs  of  those  who 
I  fij{bttng  It  his  side  in  the  battle  that  resulted  in  hia 

Tbe  early  hiatury  of  these  two  eelebrated  siirines  is 
euro;  the  foregoing  is  the  usual  i^hi'ah  account,  but 
lagb  it  is  true  that  nuriju-ar-Itashid  at  one  period  of 
rwgn  fnvoored  the  Alide,  the  Arab  chronicles  do  not 
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relate  that  he  'invented'  the  Tomb  of  *AlT.  The  earliest 
notice  in  detail  of  Mashhad  'All  appears  to  be  of  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  a.h.  (tenth  a.d.),  written  by 
Ibn  Hawkal.  He  says  (p.  163)  that  the  Hamdanid  prince 
Abu-1-Hayja,  who  was  governor  of  Mosul  in  292  (a.d.  904) 
and  died  in  317  (a.d.  929),  had  built  a  dome  on  four  columns 
over  the  tomb  at  Mashhad  'All,  which  shrine  he  ornamented 
with  rich  carpets  and  hangings ;  further,  he  surrounded  the 
town  there  with  a  wall.  Elsewhere  Ibn  Hawkal,  however, 
adds  that  in  his  day  the  burial-place  of  *Ali  was  also  shown 
in  the  comer  of  the  great  Mosque  at  Kufah,  and  this  attribu- 
tion was  credited  by  many  persons.  In  the  pages  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Ibn-al-Athir  (ix,  13,  42,  169,  394 ;  x,  103)  it 
is  recorded  that  the  Buyid  prince  *A(Jud-ad-Dawlah  was 
buried  at  Mashhad  'All,  also  his  sons  Sharaf  and  Haha-ad- 
Dawlah ;  and  diverse  other  notable  persons  are  under  various 
dates  stated  to  have  been  buried  here. 

In  the  year  443  (1051  a.d.)  the  shrine  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  by  the  Baghdad  populace,  who,  being  orthodox,  had 
taken  to  persecuting  the  ShI'ahs  ;  it  must,  however,  have 
been  rebuilt  shortly  afterwards,  for  Malik  Shah  and  his 
Vazir,  the  Nizam-al-Mulk,  made  their  visitation  to  the  tomb 
in  479  (1086  a.d.).  Yakut,  who  mentions  Mashhad  'All  in 
his  articles  on  Kiifah  and  Najaf,  unfortunately  gives  us  no 
details  of  the  shrine. 

In  regard  to  Karbala  and  the  shrine  oT  Husayn,  it  is- 
nowhere  stated  by  whom  it  was  first  built,  but  in  the  year 
236  (850  A.D.)  the  Caliph  Mutawakkil  earned  the  lasting 
hatred  of  all  good  ShPahs  by  ordering  the  buildings  here 
to  be  destroyed  by  flooding  the  place  with  water;  also  he 
forbade  the  visitation  of  the  sacred  spot  under  heavy 
penalties.  How  long  the  tomb  of  Husayn  remained  in  ruin 
is  not  stated,  but  'Adud- ad -Dawlah  the  Buyid  in  36S 
(979  A.D.)  built  a  magnificent  shrine  here,  and  this  is  noticed 
by  the  contemporary  geographers  Istakhr!  (p.  85)  and  Ibn 
Hawkal  (p.  166).  In  407  (1016  a.d.)  the  dome  at  Mashhad 
Husayn  was  burnt  down,  but  doubtless  was  restored  before 
the  place  was  visited  by  Malik  Shah  in  479  (1086  a.d.) 
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when  Le  weut  hunHag  iu  these  districts.  Yakut  un- 
(ortaiutely  j^rea  us  no  description  of  MHsbhad  Tlusaya 
totupplement  the  abore,  which  is  derived  from  Ibii-al-Athlr 
{Vhniiicfe,  vii,  36;  viii,  518;  ix,  209:  x,  103). 

'fhe  description  of  Baghdad,  thut  t'ollowa  the  description 

nf  Kiifuh  in  the  Xuz/iat,  has  already  been  summarized  in 

*rBoeiit  number  of  this  Joarnal  (J.R.A.S.  for  1899,  p.  K85), 

ud  most  of   the  other   towns  ure  mentioned  in  the  notes 

to  my  translatinn  oT  Ibn  Serapion  and  need  only  a  referenoe 

i»pe.    A  plan  of  the  ruins  of  Anbiir  ia  given  by  Mr.  J.  P. 

Peters  iu  his  recent  work  on  Nipjmr  (i,  177) ;  he  visited  the 

),  nod   this  lies  ut  aome  distance  from  Sifayra  (see  also 

L8.  .V2).      Babil  is  at  the  ruina  of  ancient  Babylon  (I.S. 

J).    According  to  Ibn  Ehurdiidbih  (p.  ti),  BanTz-ar-RiiK 

1  Bnndunljiu  were  the  chief  (owns  of  two  neighbouring 

Sub-diBlricta  {Tmtuj)  of  the  great  District  {Anlan)  of  Shitdh 

Kobidh,  which  was  the  third  Asliin  of  the  twelve  Districts 

ulovhiuh  'Irak  was  divided  in  the  times  of  the  Abbasida. 

from  thfl  mention  of  neighbouring  places  it  is  almost  certain 

It  Baraz-ar-Kiiz  is  identical  with  tho  modern  Bilad  Hub, 

Ving  about  twenty-tive  miles  east  of  Ba'kiiba;  and  Hamd- 

^IWb  (L.  'i'iHt)  also  speaks  of  its  river,  which  rising  in  the 

Midiglan  mouutains  flowed  out  into  the  plain  and  became 

kw  before  reaching  the  Tigris  bank.     Bandanijin,  generally 

«lkd  Bundiitiigiiri  iu  the  Lihf  District,  has  left  no  trace  on 

•I  map.      It  was  an  important  town  when  Yiikiit  (i,  745; 

*T.  35iJj   wrote,  lying  near  the   foot-hills  (or    Lihf)   of  the 

Sboziklati  Iruntier,  and  its  ruins  should  be  sought  for  some 

Ifly  milts  tu  the  eastward,  bearing  south,  of  Bilad  Riiz. 

Ba»nUi  and  'Abbailan  have  been  noticed  before  (I.S.  302, 
KM).  The  little  town  of  Bayiit  still  exists,  and  Hamd-AIIah 
I.  22%)  refers  to  iU  river,  which  riaiug  in  the  Kurdistan 
noiitiiias  became  lost  iu  the  plain  below  the  Uiwn  after 
iloring  many  districU.  Bayat,  a  name  which  does  not 
Bar  in  the  Arab  geographers,  is  identical  with,  or  rather 
■  eliMc  to,  the  ruins  of  Tib,  a  town  mentioned  by  Yitkut 
lii,  566)  as  of  some  importance  duriug  Abbasid  days,  the 
Et*i  of  which  has  been  visited  aud  described  by  Sir  IT.  Layard 
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{Early  Adventures^  ii,  229).  Takrit  was  the  frontier  town 
on  the  Tigris  between  Lower  and  Upper  Mesopotamia  (I.S. 
36).  The  great  mound  of  Tall  ^Akarkuf  still  exists;  its 
village  was,  according  to  Yakut  (i,  867),  of  the  'Isa  Canal 
District,  and  probably  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
town  of  Muhawwal,  of  which  apparently  all  traces  have 
vanished.  Hadithah,  *the  New  Town'  of  the  Euphrates, 
lying  some  thirty-five  miles  below  'Anah,  is  called  Hadithah- 
an-Nurah  by  Yakut  (ii,  223)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
Hadithah  on  the  Tigris,  at  the  junction  of  the  Upper  Zab. 
Harba  still  exists  on  the  Dujayl  Canal  (I.S.  39),  and  Hillah 
is  on  the  Euphrates  (I.S.  259).  The  ruins  of  Hulwan  exist 
at  the  site  called  Sar-i-pul,  and  have  been  recently  visited 
by  M.  de  Morgan.  The  remains  of  Hirah  lie  near  Eiifah 
(I.S.  53),  and  the  Ehalis  is  a  canal  of  East  Baghdad 
(I.S.  225).  Ehanikin,  Dakuk,  Zanglabad,  and  Easr  Shirin 
all  figure  on  the  map  and  need  no  comment.  The  first  and 
last  are  in  the  Itinerary  (Route  iii),  and  Hamd- Allah 
describes  (L.  220;*)  the  Dakuk  river  as  flowing  from  the 
Kurdistan  mountains  by  the  Darband-i-Khallfah,  past  Dakuk » 
and  out  into  the  plain,  where  its  waters  were  usually  lost  in 
the  sand,  though  in  the  spring  freshets  they  flow  down  to 
join  the  Tigris. 

The  Dujayl  Canal  is  of  West  Baghdad  (I.S.  70),  and 
Dayr-al-*Akul  is  on  the  Tigris,  so  too  Rumlyah,  opposite 
Madain  (I.S.  40,  41).  Radhan  and  Bayn-an-Nahrayn — 
*  Between  two  Canals  * — were  two  neighbouring  regions  of 
the  Nahrawan.  Both  names  have  now  disappeared  from 
the  map,  but,  according  to  Ibn  Khurdadbih  (p.  6),  there 
were,  in  Abbasid  times,  two  Sub-districts  called  the  Tassiij 
of  Upper  and  of  Lower  Radhan  which  formed  part  of  the 
Shad  Hurmuz  Astan  or  District,  and  this  last  was  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tigris  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madain. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  name  of  Bayn-an-Nahrayn 
does  not  apparently  occur  in  any  other  author.  The 
Khurasan  Road  is  the  name  for  the  district  to  the  eastward 
of  Baghdad.  Samarrah  and  Ba'kiiba  exist,  and  are  noticed 
by  Ibn  Serapion  (I.S.  36,  268).      The  region  of  Sadrayn 
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was  watered  by  the  Euphrates,  but  I  have  failed  to  dis 
its  position,  thougli  the  name  occurs  ia  the  Jihdn  NumA 
(p.  4ti6),  and  all  the  MSS,  agree  in  this  spelling.  As  given 
in  the  Itinerary  (Route  iii),  and  lying  to  the  north-eust  of 
Baghdad,  Shahmbati  still  exists ;  and  'Aniih  is  on  the 
Euphrates  {I.S.  52).  Neither  in  the  Jilian  Numd  nor 
elsewhere,  apparently,  is  any  account  found  of  the  towns 
named  'Aakarah  (or  'Aakariyah)'  and  Kuriin,  which  are  Bot 
either  of  them  marked  on  our  maps.  KadisTyah  may  be 
either  the  town  of  that  name  on  the  Tigris  (I.S.  37),  or 
the  place  on  the  desert  border  near  Ktifah,  where  the  great 
battle  was  fought  when  the  Arab  armies  first  invaded 
Mesopotamia. 

As  already  said,  Muhawwal  was  the  town  on  the  great 
canal  called  the  Nahr  'IsS  {I.S.  71)  to  the  west  of  Baghdad, 
and  the  ruins  of  Madiiin  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  TigriM 
below  Baghdiid  (I.S.  40).  The  canal  called  the  Nahr  MSUk 
is  the  one  bolnw  the  Nahr  'Ixii  flowing  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Tigris  (I.S.  74),  and  Nu'manlvah  (I.S.  4^)  stands  on 
the  Tigris  a  little  above  whore  the  Nil  Cunul — on  which  is 
the  town  called  Nil— flows  in  (I.S.  261).  The  city  of 
TIahntwun  is  the  place  now  called  Sifwah  (I.S.  269)  on  the 
Nahrawan,  the  great  loop  canal  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris  which,  starting  from  Diir  below  Takrit,  rejoined 
the  Tigris  agoin  below  Madharayii  after  a  course  of  about 
200  miles  (I.S.  267).  In  its  entirety  this  canal  no  longer 
exists,  but  its  course  can  be  traced,  and  from  what  Hamd- 
Allah  reports  it  had  gone  out  of  use  even  in  his  day,  for 
he  gives  the  name  of  Nahrawan  to  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Diyala  river.  In  Appendis  IV  (L.  216/)  he  writes  that 
the  Nahrawan  river  had  two  head  streams,  both  of  which 
rose  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  One  of  them  was 
called  the  Shirwan  river  from  the  district  of  that  name  on 
its  upper  course,  and  lower  down  reaching  the  Taymarrah 
District  it  took  this  latter  name.  Below  this  the  Nahrawan, 
or  Taymarrah,  was  joined  by  the  other  branch,  which  rose 
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in  the  mountains  above  Hulwan,  at  a  spring  in  the  Pass 
of  TSk'i'Kizsi  of  the  Gil  wa  Gilan  District ;  thence  flowing  ! 
down  past  the  cities  of  Hulwan,  Kasr-i-Shfrin^  and  Khanikln  ' 
to  its  junction  with  the  other  stream.  Below  the  junction, 
and  above  Ba'kiiba,  the  united  waters  formed  the  Nahrawan, 
which  finally  flowed  out  into  the  Tigris  a  short  distance 
below  Baghdad. 

The  town  of  Hit  lies  on  the  Euphrates  (I.S.  52),  and 
Jubbah,  if  this  be  the  right  reading  of  the  text,  is  a  small 
place  on  an  island  in  the  Euphrates  fifteen  leagues  above 
Hit.  Lastly,  Wasit  on  the  older  course  of  the  Tigris  (now 
the  Shatt-al-Hay)  was  a  place  of  importance  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Tiraur  (Zqfar  Ndmah,  i,  657,  and  elsewhere),  though 
at  the  present  day  its  ruins  have  almost  completely  dis- 
appeared (I.S.  44). 
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REFERENCES    TO    MAP    OF    PERSIA. 


The  names  of  the  stages  on   the  post- roads  will  be  found 

in  Appendix  I  on  the  Itineraries. 

'IrIk  'Ajaic. — 1,  Firuzun;  2,  Farit'an;  3,  Varamin;  4,  Tihran 
and  Shrine  of  Shah  *Abd-al-' Azim ;  5,  Farisjin ;  6,  Sumghan ; 
7y  Sagsabad;  8,  Abhar;  9,  Avah;  10,  Savah  ;  11,  Sunkurabad; 
i2,  Sujas  and  Suhravard;  13,  Saturik ;  14,  Sarjahan;  15,  Sain 
KaPah ;  16,  Kaghadh  Kunun  or  Khunaj ;  17,  Muzdakan;  18, 
Saman;  19,  Ardistan;  20,  Dalijan;  21,  Gulpaygan ;  22,  ZaTarah; 
23,  Dih  Saruk;  24.  Natanz ;  25,  Idhaj  or  Mai  Amir;  26,  'Ariij 
•or  Susan ;  27,  Lurdagan ;  28,  Saburkhwast ;  29,  Khurramabad ; 
30,  Burujird;  31,  Saymarah ;  32,  Asadabad;  33,  Abah  of 
Kharrakan ;  34,  DarguzTn ;  35,  Rudarud,  Tuvi,  and  Sarkan ; 
56,  Maybud ;  37,  Nayin. 

AdhakbayjIn. —  I,  Awjan ;  2,  Taruj  or  Tasuj  ;  3,  Khalkhal ; 
4,  Shal  and  Kuliir ;  5,  Ahar;  6,  Khoi ;  7,  Salmas ;  8,  XJrmTyah; 
9,  Ushnuyah  ;  10,  Sarfiv ;  11,  Miyanij ;  12,  Pasava;  13,  Dih 
Khwarkan  ;  14,  Lay] an  ;  15,  Marand  ;  16,  Zangiyan  and  Bridge 
of  Khuda  A  farm ;  17,  Karkar  and  Bridge  of  Diya-al-Mulk ; 
18,  Nakhcliivan  ;    19,  Urdubad. 

MuoHAN  and  Aruan. — 1,  Bar/and;  'J,  PTlvfir;  .*>,  Mahmudribad  ; 
4,  Barda'ah. 

KuEDiSTAN. — 1,  Alishtar;  2,  Bahar ;  .'5,  Sultunabad  Jarajamal; 
4,  Shahrazur ;  5,  Kirind  and  Kfishan  ;  6,  Harsiu  ;  7,  Vastam  or 
Bisutun. 

Khuzistan. — 1,  Junday  Shapur;  2,  Hawizah;  .5,  Ramhurmuz  ; 

4,  Su8 ;  5,  *Askar  Mukram  ;  6,  Masrukan  town. 

FaB8. — 1,  Tawwaz  ;   2,  Khabr ;   3,  Khunayfghan;   4,   Simkan ; 

5,  Kavar;  6,  Karzin,  Kir,  and  Abzar;  7,  Kariyan  ;  8,  Laghir ; 
9,  Kuian;  10,  Mimand ;  11,  Istakhr;  12,  Abarkuh;  13,  Iklid ; 
14,  Surmak ;  15,  Bayda;  16,  Eharramah;  17,  Mayin;  18,  Band-i- 
Amlr;    19,  Harat;    20,    Kutruh ;    21,   Kumiu ;    22,    Kallar   and 
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Kurad;  23,  Yazdikhwast;  24,  Dih  Girdu ;  25,  Abadah;  26, 
Jahram ;  27,  Juvaym  of  Abu  Ahmad ;  28,  Shapur ;  29,  Nawbanjan ; 
30,  Tir  Mardan;  31,  Jirrah;  32,  Gunbad  Mallaghan ;  33,  Ehisht; 
34,  Kumarij  ;  35,  Juvaym  and  Khullar ;  36,  Rlshahr ;  37, 
Bustanak ;  38,  Mahruban  ;  39,  Slniz  ;  40,  Jannaba. 

Shabanxarah. — 1,  Darkan  or  Zarkan;  2,  I^tahbanan  ;  3,  Ntrfz; 
4,  Kbayrah ;  5,  Tarum  ;  6,  Kurm  and  Rubanz. 

KuHiSTAN. — 1,  Bajistan;  2,  Junabad;  3,  Dasht-i-Bija^  and 
Faris;  4,  Birjand;  5,  Khusf;  6,  Isfad;  7,  Istind ;  8,  Sharakhs; 
9,  Tabas  Ellaki;  10,  Tabas  Maslnan;  11,  Darah  Castle. 

Khttbasan. — 1,  Isfarayin ;  2,  Bayhak  or  Sabzivar;  3,  Biyar; 
4,  Ehudashah  of  Juvayn  ;  5,  Mashhad-i-Imam  Ri^a ;  6,  Fusbanj ; 
7,  Kusuy ;  8,  Ehargird ;  9,  Malan  of  Bakharz ;  10,  Gunabad  of 
Badghiz  ;  1 1 ,  Jam,  and  Buzjan  or  Puchkan ;  12,  Khwaf ;  13,  Salam ; 
14,  Sanjan;  15,  Zuzan;  16,  Abivard ;  17,  Khavaran. 

KuMis. — 1,  Khuvar  or  Mahallah  Bagh;  2,  Samnan;  3,  AhuT&n; 
4,  Girdkuh  ;  5,  Firuzkuh. 

GiLAN. — 1,  Tulim;  2,  Shaft;  3,  Fumin;  4,  Kawtam;  5,  Labijan. 


[To  be  continued.) 
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Art.  y.—The  RUAlalul-Ghufrdii :  by  Abii'l-'AlS  al-Ma'arri. 
Part  n.  includiiif;  Table  of  Coutents  with  Text  and 
Translation  of  the  Section  on  Zandakn  and  of  other 
passages.     By  Retnoi.i>  A,  Kicholson. 

[It  v«s  my  (l«sin.'  that  the  transUtiou  of  the  [UMiagea  lierti  Holeotud 
diould  be  accoQipamed  by  the  Arabic  text,  and  in  wnting  the  uotea 
I  awiunied  that  the  reader  would  have  the  Ambio  before  him.  It  hmt 
been  found  ncceeaaxj,  however,  to  divide  the  article  into  throe  porta, 
two  of  which  will  contain  the  tranalnlion  ami  notea,  while  the  original 
lest  will  be  priiitetl  sopnnitcly  in  the  third.] 

Ik  the  last  senlenco  of  njy  paper  on  Part  I  of  the  Ghufiilii 
{J.R.A.S.,  October.  1900)  I  described  the  Second  Part  as 
"more  difficult,  but  also  more  characteristic  and  interesting." 
Further  study  has  led  me  somewhat  to  modify  this  view. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  read,  because  the  scribe,  hastening  lu 
the  goal,  drove  his  pen  furiously.  On  the  first  reading 
a  good  deal  of  it  seemed  to  me  almost  hopeless,  but  a  closer 
acquaintance  has  removed  not  a  few  of  these  stumbling- 
blocks,  and  I  am  convinced  that  only  patience  and 
determination  are  needed  fo  remove  all,  or  nearly  all.  that 
are  left.  If  indeed  Abii  l-'Ala  had  always  written  as  he 
writee  in  the  section  to  which  this  article  is  mainly  devoted, 
his  readers  would  have  no  cause  for  cninplaiat:  it  comprises 
many  anecdotes  and  comparatively  little  rhetoric  ;  tience 
it  is,  beyond  doubt,  less  difficult  than  any  other  section  of 
the  RindUt.  tJnfortunately,  these  twenty  or  thirty  pages 
are  but  an  oasis  in  the  surrounding  desert.  Elsewhere 
Abii'l-'Ala  seldom  escapes  from  his  artificial  prose  with 
its  forced  raetuphors  and  tyrannous  rhymes.  The  passages 
of  which  I  have  attempted  a  translation,  on  pp.  127-139 
and  16I-16;j,  may   serve  to  illustrale    his  typical   mi.uner. 
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But  on   the   whole,    when   account   is   made   of   the  lar 
number  of  scattered  anecdotes,  the  Second  Part  is  scarce 
equal  in  difficulty  to  the  First.    That  it  is  more  characterist 
will  be  admitted,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  more  personal.     Tl 
author  says  that  he  now  begins  to  answer  his  correspondeni 
letter,  and  though  each  point  taken  up  is  merely  a  peg  ( 
which  to  hang  elaborate  rhetoric   or  discursive  eruditio 
we  do  get  occasional  glimpses  of  the  man  behind  the  artie 
The  relative  interest  and  value  of  the  two  parts  must  I 
a  question  of  taste.     Considered  purely  as  literature,  Part 
cannot  fail  to  be  preferred  by  good  judges.    It  is  a  delightfi 
creation  of  the  fancy,  a  trifle  pedantic,  but  witty,  audacioui 
and  original.     According  to  tradition,  the  Ghufrdn  is  tainto 
with  heresy.     For  this  criticism  not  the  author's  treatmen 
of   zandaka,  which   is  by   no    means   sympathetic,   but   hi 
violation  of  orthodox  susceptibilities  must  be  held  responsible 
He   has   made  Paradise  the   scene   of  a  frivolous   causerie 
I  am  not   aware  that   this   feature   of  his   work  has   any 
parallel  in  Muhamraadan  literature.     It  recalls  faintly  the 
Sixth  Book  of   the  Aeneid,  the  Divine   Comedy,  and  the 
Vision   of   Arda  Vlraf,   but  all  these  are  distinguished  by 
a  calm  sincerity  and  lofty  seriousness  which  at  once  degrade 
the  Ghufrdn  to  the  level  of  an  impudent  parody.     To  find 
a  really  significant  parallel  let  us  turn  to  Lucian,  an  author 
with  whom  Abu*l-*Ala  has  much  in  common.     Lucian,  in 
the  Verae  Historiae,^  describes  his  visit  to  the  Happy  Isles, 
where,  after  seeing   many  ancient  worthies,   he  has  a  talk 
with  Homer,  who  enlightens  him  touching  some  details  of 
the  Homeric  problem,  and  affirms  the  genuineness  of  the 
verses  rejected  by  the  Alexandrian  grammarians,  Aristarchus 
and  Zenodotus.     This  is  quite  in  Abii'l-'Ala's  spirit;  so  is 
the  description  of  the  islands  and  of  the  pleasures  enjoyed  by 
the  Blest      A  passing  allusion  to  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes 
will  suffice :  here  the  difierences  are  very  great,  and  Abu'l- 
*Ala,  with   all    his   cleverness  and  learning,   shows   poorly 


^  Bool^  ii?  $  1 1  »<iq-  [f^'  Dindorf).    On  leaving  the  Happv  Isles  Lucinn,  like  the 
Shaikh  in  the  OhufrdUt  visited  the  infernal  regions.     Of.  also  his  yecyomanieia. 
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beside  tlie  splen<Iid  genius  of  the  Oroek.  Uotti  writers, 
honsver,  agrb«  in  thi;  biirleHquc  hiiiidling'  of  the  Afterworld  ; 
uid  the  literary  duel  between  JEschylus  and  Euripides  mny 
be  compared  with  that  between  A'shii  Kais  and  Nabigha 
al-Ja'di  in  the  GImfran. 

The  iDiscelUneotis  churncter  of  Part  \l,  tliou|tb  dtwlructive 
its  artistic  merit,  renders  it  perhaps  mure  generally 
inloresting.  About  a  third  consist^j  of  Htiecdolea,  versos, 
and  reflections  concerning  zam/akn.  I'lieao  prosent  n  lively 
picture  of  ignorance  and  knavery  possessing  or  assuming 
k  raligious  virtue.  Abu'l-'AIii  does  not  try  to  ji;o  beneath 
the  surface;  hia  obaervations  uu  the  origin  of  zaiu/nkn  art.- 
trivial ;  he  offers  uo  theory  such  as  that  put  torward  by 
Chwolson,'  for  which  a  itl-nng  case  might  be  inuHe,  that 
many  of  these  sects  were  the  offtprinf^  nf  n  widespread 
OOnspiriLcy,  directed  by  Persians,  to  houeycoinh  Muhain- 
madanism  with  Persian  idea^  and  finally  to  re-establish  ihf 
old  faith  upon  the  ruins  of  its  oppressor.  But  after  all,  how 
should  a  mere  man  of  letters,  even  though  he  was  n  poet  and 
thinker  as  well,  attain  to  the  philosophical  (Hinccptiou  of 
history  which  no  rarely  ia  found  in  the-  professed  historians 
of  Islam  ?  lie  has  given  us  notes  on  tlie  margin  nf  history  ; 
and  a  note  is  often  more  piquant  than  the  text.  His  attitude 
towards  the  ziw/lk';  if  not  ab>(olute1y  irreproachable  in  the 
eyes  of  «n  orthodox  Moslem,  affords  no  ground  lor  the 
imputation  that  he  sympathized  with  them,  lie  prays  God 
to  reward  the  Shaikh,  who  hud  oxpresBcd  his  abhorrence 
of  their  doctrines,  and  to  blesa  Mul_iammad  for  having 
preached  the  gospel  of  the  sword  against  heresy.  He 
ountrasts  unfavourably  the  wilder  spirits  among  them  with 
the  pagan  Arabs.  "  who  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  the 
philosophers  (ind  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  books."  ^  He 
csatigatea  Ibnu'l-Rawandi  for  his  presumption  in  attempting 
to  supersede  the  Kor'iiu  by  a  work  of  his  own  composition. 
I  In  fact,  he  has  nothing  to  say  on  thuir  behalf,  though  he 
I  Bometime«  utters  the  hope  that  they  are  not  so  black  as  they 

I   i>tr  Xiati,,  hW  dn-  SnhumiH,  >,  2SS. 
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paint  themselves   and  that   they  profess  what  they  do  not; 
actually   believe.     A    bigot   might  accuse    him   of   undue i 
tolerance  when,  e.g.,  he  will  not  affirm  that  Bash^ar  b.  Burd: 
has  gone  to  Hell,  but  leaves  him  in  the  hands  of  God,  of? 
whose  mercy  only  infidels  need  despair.     And  the  inquisitor* 
may  chance  upon  an  unguarded  expression  like  '^  God  does! 
not  care  whether  His  servants  keep  the  fast  through  fear^ 
or  whether  they  break  it."     But  on  the  whole  he  cannot  ^ 
fairly  be  charged  even  with   lukewarmness,  and   certainly 
not  with  impiety.     The  ill  repute  of  the   Ohufrdn  appears 
to  rest  on  two  circumstances.      It  cannot  be  denied   that 
Abu  'l-'Ala  depicted  the  Paradise  of  the  faithful  as  a  glorified  . 
salon  haunted  by  immortal  but  immoral  Bohemians.     In 
the   second  place,   a   man    is    known   by  the  company   he 
keeps.      Sale    translated    the    Kor'an  :     he    was    therefore 
'a  Turk.'     Abiil-'Ala  published  stories  about  the  zindiks 
and  blasphemous  quotations  from  their  poetry :    who  could 
doubt  that  he  was  a  rascally  fellow  P     Abu'l  -  'Ala  indeed 
hints  that  his  accusers  were  right.     ''It  is  said  that  I  am 
religious,  but  if  the  veil  were  lifted  my  critics  would  not 
be  content  with   abusing   me :    they  would  wish  to  make 
me  drink   poison."     He   humbly  turns   the  smitten   cheek 
to  his  assailants ;  he  reserves  his  wrath  for  those  who  damn 
him  with  injudicious  praise.     How  far  this  was  sincere  and 
how  far  it  was  politic  self-depreciation,  I  cannot  now  under- 
take to  determine.^ 

The  identity  of  his  correspondent  still  remains  un- 
discovered. I  think,  however,  there  is  some  plausibility 
in  the  conjecture  that  he  is  Abu  Mansur  al-Dailami,  better 
known  as  Abu'l- Hasan  'All  Ibn  Mansur,  who  was  the  son 

.  ..7 

of  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  Saifu'l-Daula  Ibn  Hamdan 
and  was  a  good  but  licentious  poet.^     The  Shaikh  of  the 


^  I  confess  to  having  grave  doubtH  of  the  author's  honesty.  Hypocrisy,  he 
repeatedly  observes,  is  the  way  of  the  world,  and  one  fearu  that  he  hirnself 
practised  it  as  a  fine  art.  Cf.  what  he  says  about  Ibnu'Mlawandi's  D&mi^^ 
and  note  ad  loe. 

^  Ibn  Khallikan,  Translatiott,  ii,  191,  where  he  is  casually  mentioned  in  the 
life  of  Ibn  Jinni.  I  shall  be  grateful  for  further  references.  The  very  brief 
notice  in  B^diarzi  gives  no  information. 
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RitaJa  is  often  spoken  of  as  'Alt  b.  Man^ur,  and  the  kuni/a, 
Abu'l-Hasan,  is  also  meotioned.  As  Saifu'l-Daula  died 
ID  355  A.H.,  it  is  probable  enough  that  this  'Ali  b.  Maosur 
was  60  years  old  in  4'24  a.h.  The  only  objection  that 
occurs  to  me  is  the  silence  of  Abu'l-'Ahi  repitrding  his 
poetry. 

The  translation  aims  at  being  exact  rather  than  elegant, 
but  I  have  not  scrupled  occasionally  to  vary  the  construction 
ia  order  to  make  the  sense  clearer.  Errors  will,  of  course, 
be  found,  us  is  inevitable  in  a  paper  dealing  with  a  difficult 
text,  which  I  have  had  to  decipher  and  interpret  without 
help  and  in  u  definite  time.  The  labour  spent  on  this  urticle 
was  small,  however,  compared  wilh  the  preliminary  stage 
of  correcting  and,  as  fur  as  I  ouuld,  elucidating  the  whole 
Arabic  text  of  Part  II,  Therefore  I  would  claim  indulgence 
Sot  errors  that  are  due,  not  to  carelessness  or  ignorance,  but 
to  the  necessity  of  making  an  end.  The  notes,  though  very 
brief  and  inadequate,  are  the  fruit  of  much  tedious  hunting. 
Abii'l-'AIS  rarely  gives  the  full  name.  He  writes  "al- 
KutrabbulT,"  "  al  -  'Alavi  al  -  Basri,"  etc.,  and  since  his 
biographical  particulars  are  usually  of  the  scantiest,  it  is 
no  simple  maiter  to  decide  what  person  is  meant,  or  even, 
perhaps,  to  find  anyone  who  might  be  meant.  The  list  of 
variants  is  approximately  complete,  but  I  have  not  thoughtit 
worth  while  to  mention  every  instance  in  which  the  diacritical 
points  are  misplaced,  omitted,  or  wrongly  inserted.  Words 
enclosed  within  square  brackets  are  omitted  in  the  M8. 

Before  coming  to  the  Table  of  Contents  I  must  refer  tp 
another  —  possibly  the  only  other — M8.  of  this  work. 
Writing  in  the  DeuUdie  LiteraiurMituiiii  (Feb.  25,  1899), 
Dr.  Ooldziher  announced  that  a  manuscript  of  the  Ghn/rdu 
is  in  the  '  Privatbesitz '  of  an  Egyptian  scholar,  'Abdu'l- 
Bahim  Ahmad,  "  von  welcher  er  vor  nun  2  Jahren  eine 
Aai'gabe  in  Aussicht  gestellt  hat."  '  Apparently  this  prospect 
hu  not  yet  ripened  into  a  reality,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  conclude  that  it  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  I  look 


F«t  lliiB  rclQieuce  I  nm  iM<lHlt«(l  t< 


I'i'Uftray  uf  Prill- 


rguliouth. 


so 
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K^rwHn)  to  iH'in^  euabled,  by  the  publication  of  'Abdu't 
Kn^du's  &[S.,  to  improve  and  in  sundry  places  to  restore 
tk«i  foxt  of  mino,  which  I  hope  eventually  to  edit  witk 
tmiiHUtioiK  CH>nimontary,  and  indices.  Hence  I  refrain  from 
r«HHM>)iu^  Hon'  ihuio  valuable  corrections  sent  to  me  hj 
Sir  riturU^  liViilU^  who  had  a  short  loan  of  the  MS.  These 
Miu(  unv  o(hors  that  I  may  receive  will  be  fi^tefuUy  acknow- 
Unlt^Ht  :*t  the  pn^jH^r  time. 


i\»NiKMN  x»»    {\{\    Kiski.kii*l-Ghufkan.     Part  II. 
^  IV\(  \>u\  tt^kf.s'At'.^'   .'*  'ho  (v^ssii^co^  inarkni  with  an  asterisk  will  be 


*•    Ml    I*.    v,iiut\  ■        A    siorv   ot*  Khusniu    and    ShTrIn 
\\\\\^\\r\W^  ?bo  fnlM^noss  ot  outward  appearances 

NiMnt«l«  of  );uo(  uttorxnl  bv  tho  she-oamel  and  the  dove 

AU'ppo  ivioi^v*  M  \\w  \\r\\:\\  of  tho  Shaikh 
\  i^hUom^th,  <  \-«Mt\t«  mU'^  suioido     .. 
rouovMtnu.    *oi\\»    n'.l>.\^\t;ir.:s  of  Ali"p|H» :    Abu'I-Katran 

a\    V'mi\    Vt\n^ui  V   Va))va.  Abrri>Ha9an  nl-Athram 
V\\x   *M\uKI/    ,  \i»,  i^rn,-,  V  rv.  K;rvpt  ;nul  •Irfik 
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129 
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131 
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•  t  nw  H>i  il         r^»    .••\»  .  »  \  t*lU  \W  v.u  .limit:  ^t^uiTx^l. 

'  \\\  .(It     >  xit..  iM         <    O.tt  «sxui^  muln     ^jj  in  11)11  Wiillad*8  JTi/d^V- 
If  >ii  ».  .Ni    liio«Mli .  •;•    >>.'»,  1.-«<t  lino.  :ind  a  vi-rse  by  N&bi|j|a 

•    \\\\    i\\\\\.\     \\    i'.  ..«■.■  Mill  <i)\  :l*i  "»:  ',  \ 


•  ,iA .  ;x'  .>-•' ».  •  .•>!.*'  ;.-  ^,.J  ,_^.^  '.»iC!.  *  ^\ 

"  I'uaiitih  \     \\.\\\  |oiii  (lu  iU\iiL  t^iihcui  I't'^ivt  oi  reiM'Qtiineo.     Yet  I  fear  to 
•i|t|M«mi  li  ())t  \huiit|»i»iiiii  J»rtt»ir  1  ha>f  duh  M>n  t«>  tW  irraftiue  of  my  palm- 
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Abu'l-'Ala  comroends  Abul-Aswad  and  Abu'l-Khattab  to 

the  Shaikh         133 

He  consoles  the  Shaikh  for  the  friends  whom  he  has  lost 

by  changing  his  residence        . .  . .  . .  . .         133 

The  ArabH  call  the  grave  a  'house'  (c:^iJ).     Verses  by 

a  ri^  in  proof  of  this  ^  . .  . .  . .  134 

Abu'l-*Ala  protests  against  the   exaggerated   terms    in 

which  an  anonymous  person  has  spoken  of  him '       . .         134 
Concerning  Abu'l-Faraj  d-Zahraji  . .  . .  . .         134 

On  the  generic  use  of  proper  names  *'         . .  . .  . .         135 

Abu'l-'Ala  expresses  sympathy  with  the  Shaikh.  The 
hard  lot  of  scholars.  Anecdotes  of  Maslama  b. '  Abdu'l  - 
Malik,   Abu  'Ubaidu  and   al-Asma^l,   Sibawaihi  and 

Eisal,  Habib  b.  Aus 136-7 
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*A1-Kutrabbull   and    Ibn   Abfl-Azhar.     Account  of  the 
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^  They  begin  : 


'  -^'.  ia,\J  akjy*.  ^^jJ\  wJLLj  djT  wl^  t/i  ji. 

'*  Crod  is  my  witness  that  I  detest  the  vain  pretensions  made  on  my  behalf  as  the 
Kenias  detested  tiiose  who  would  have  it  that  he  was  the  Lord  of  glory.  But 
he  left  no  loophole  for  mischief,  as  is  shown  by  his  words,"  etc.  (^or'an,  v,  116). 

^  R.)^.  in  proTerbH.     The  author  quotes  amon^  other  examples  : 


This  may  be  addressed  to  auyuue,  whatever  his  name.     Instances  follow  in  which 
the  feminine  does  duty  for  the  masculine,  and  vice  versa. 
*  Abft'l-'Ala  says :   *'  He  is  not  to  be  blamed  on  this  account ;   from  bein^ 

a  habit  it  has  become  second  nature  "  (y_j,VilK  iJLjX^  iolc  ^b  \aj\), 
4.K.A.S.  1902.  6 
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^  Brockelmann,  i,  146. 

^  al-Sirafi's  Mukni*  or  Iknd\  whioh  he  left  unfiniflhed,  was  completed  by 
IiIn  son. 

'  AbiiM-'Ala  says  that  IbnuM-Sarraj  completed  the  first  half  of  bi»  Mu/ic 
and  made  a  rousfh  draft  of  the  second  half,  which  then  received  its  final  shape 
Irom  Abu  *Ali  u^Purin. 
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"•The  doctrine  of  incarnation 
^Anecdotes  and  yerses  on  this  subject 
♦Ibn  Abi  'Ann 
'^AbQ*l-*Ala's  discourse  on  the  nature  of  religious  belief 

and  the  wickedness  of  some  who  pretend  to  it 
^'Abdu'llah  b.  Maimun  al-Kadda^.     Yerses  by  him 
♦Metempsychosis.     Two  anecdotes  in  illustration    . 
Ibnu'l-Kawandl.   A  rhetorical  description  of  his  KitfibuH 

JL  ^7  ••  ••  ••  •• 

♦The  Damiglt 
♦Eulogy  of  the  Kor'an 
♦Vi  rses  by  Ibnu'l-Eawand! 
♦Abu  Jauf 

t^A  ShT'ite  legend  of  *Ali  b.  AbT  Talib 
*■    Hemarks  on  old  age 
''   Story  of  Abu  'Amr  b.  al-*Ala 
Abu'l-*Ala  says  huw   pleased    he  is  to  hear  that  the 

Shaikh  is  thinking  of  marriage 
Concerning  a  book  called  allTa^tb  ^ 
'   Concerning  a  book  called  al-Farid^ 
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1  By  Ibnu'l-Rawandi  and  Abu  Zaid  al-Kbazraji  (I^aji  l^alifa,  y,  137). 
The  full  title  ^_,^nJvU  ^  ^^.^  q\\  i^^\jxS  "  given  in  the  Fihrut  {Vienna 
OnentalJoumaly  iv,  224) : 


»v 


f         "T 


UL:  d-y^  J^  ^Js>^  JU  ^-^ 


AbnM-'Alii's  description  is  purely  rhetorical,  abounding    in    plays    upon   the 
different  meanings  of  kadib, 

^  I  do  not  find  this  work  of  IbnuM-Bawandi  mentioned  elsewhere,  but  in  tlie 
PihrUt  (ibid.,  224)  we  read  : 

It  would  not  be  safe  to  conclude  positively  that  lAj^t  is  a  ifalt«^  reading :  the 
two  works  may  be  distinct.  Considering,  however,  the  very  untrustworthy 
character  of  the  I^eiden  MS.,  from  which  this  fragment  is  publish^,  I  think  it 
likely  that  jj  ^\  is  a  corruption.  The  frequent  word-plays  leave  ho  doubt  that 
'  jj-i)^  is  the  genuine  reading  in  the  RuSla.  The  title  in  either  rase, may  ;mefln 
"BookoftheSword.'^  i"  '       ' 
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Concerning  a  book  called  aUMarf&n  ^ 
Ibnu'1-Rumi  • 

His  fondness  for  augury     . . 
Anecdote  illustrating  the  luck  attached  to 
^Examples  of  superstitious  beliefs  . . 
Abu  Tammam 
Mazyar  * 
Afshin  ^ 
Babak 


names 


•  * 


•  • 


Abu  Muslim 

Observations  on  the  folly  of  mankind 

The  'Alids   . . 

The  Kaisanis  ^ 

Anecdote  of  Abu  Ja'far-al-Mansur 

Shabash  ^ 

Anecdote  of  Abu  Hatim  Sahl  b.  Muhammad  [al-Sijistani] 

and  al-Asmal 
Verses  on  the  flight  of  youth  and  on  marriage 
Anecdote  of  the  Prophet  and  XJmm  Salama 
It  is  better  not  to  keep  boy-slaves 
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*  The  Banu'l-^srith  b.  *A^.  They  were  so  called  because  they  would  not 
ally  themselves  with  ot&er  tribes,  but  preferred  **  a  splendid  isolation. " 

'  A1m>  bv  IbnuU-RawancU : 

{Fihritty  ibid.). 
'  Brockelnuum,  i,  79. 

*  See  Ibnu'l-Atiiir,  vi,  351-359.  As  this  and  the  following  {NtHsages  are 
almost  entirely  rhetorical,  I  have  not  translated  them. 

For  Aishin  see  Weil's  Geaehickte  der  Chal\fett  under  the  reign  of  al-Mu*tasim 
(ii,  296  sqq.).  The  Ka4!  Abmad  Ibn  Abi  Da'ud  (Houtsma,  Zum  Kitdb''al' 
Fihrist,  Vienna  Oriental  Journal,  It,  222)  took  a  prominent  part  in  his  tnal. 

*  The  MS.  has  JCjImJJU  but  as  they  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 

Mubammad  Ibnu'l-panafiyya,  this  must  be  an  error  of  the  scribe. 

'  A  contemporary  of  the  author,  living  at  Bagra.  Some  people  pretended 
that  be  was  an  incarnation  of  the  Bei^,  and  the  revenues  from  the  property-tax 
were  handed  over  to  him.  Abii'l-*Ala  adds,  however,  that  '^ne  conveyed 
a  Urge  portion  of  them  to  the  Snll;an.** 
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'  The  MS.  reads  Abii*l-$|alt,  but  see  Ibn  HiBham,  p.  40,  where  the  verges 
are  quoted. 

>  Fiiigel,  280. 

^  His  name  was ' 'Abdu'l-Wa^id  b.  *Ali.  Ibu  Khalawaib  nickuamed  him 
Karmutatn*l-Eabarthal  on  account  of  his  short  stature.  Abu*U*Ala  also 
mentioDB  several  of  bis  wt»rks,  adding  that  many  have  perished,  because  he  and 
his  father  were  slain  by  the  Greeks  who  took  Halab  (351  a.h.) 

s  Cf.  ^artri  (ed.  Be  Sacy),  p.  34 ;  Freytag,  Arahum  Proverbia,  u,  780. 

•  ^aJMnf,  iz,  157. 

7  Well  known  as  a  BOfi  (Ibn  KhaUikan,  228;  Jami,  NafahatuU^Utu,  201). 
Abii'l-*Ala  says: 


^^\,  S4^^\  cHkj-  ^  tyt.  ^^^  J  ^j\j  (MS.  j^n 


\pmiiin\t9d  on  tuxt  page.] 


!iJ,*i. 


liHllSRAn    AND    8HIRI-\. 


BisSLATn'L-GHBFKAN.       PABT    II. 


This  section  has  run  to  great  length,  but  now  I  will  set  f^  ^^s. 
sboat  aDSweriog  the  letter.  I  perceive  that  you  use  the 
words  "  May  Qod  make  me  your  ransom  !  "  with  thut 
siDc«rity  aad  honesty  which  are  natiirat  to  i/ou,  but  remote 
^m  the  mass  of  mankind  ;  for  everyone  vheute  his 
neiglibour  and  has  become  inventive  in  lying.  If  Queen 
Sblrin  had  said  to  Khusrau,  "  May  God  make  me  your 
ransom  when  you  stay  at  home  or  go  abroad!  "  ehe  would 
have  cozened  bim  therein  and  played  the  hypocrite  with 
him,  even  though  she  enraptured  him  by  her  UDudornod 
beauty  and  yielded  to  his  denire.  Vet  be  had  taken  her 
from  a  low  condition  and  raised  her  to  the  height  of  luxury. 
His  friends  rebuked  him,  and  stories  and  tales  passed  among  P- 12*. 
them  concerning  it.  We  are  told  {but  God  alone  knows 
who  is  blessed  or  banned)  that  he  was  u^ked  :    "  Why  does 

^yJ  y*\  j  IT  ^^  ^\J  ijli 


88  KHUSRAl*    AND   SHIRIN. 

your  Majesty  take  delight  in  this  shameless  creature^  who 
will  enter  Hell-fire  ^  P  "  The  king  gave  them  a  parable 
by  means  of  the  cup— for  when  a  lady  is  wooed  she  may 
dispense  with  beads:  he  put  the  hair  and  blood  into  the 
vessel,  and  with  the  purpose  of  correctiug  that  individual, 
said  to  him  as  he  stood  by  unrepentant,  ''Are  you  willing 
to  drink P"  "Nay,"  said  he,  "'tis  polluted."  Then  the 
king  poured  out  and  threw  away  the  contents,  and  having 
cleansed  and  washed  the  vessel  he  filled  it  with  wine  and 
offered  it  to  the  boon-companions ;  and  they  all  were  eager 
to  drink,  for  who  turns  in  disgust  from  wine  that  is  old  and 
mellow P  "ShTrm,"  said  he,  "is  like  this,  so  do  not  in 
your  folly  point  the  finger  [of  scorn]." 


As  for  what  you  say  touching  my  state  ^  (may  you  be 
protected  from  calamity's  evil  eye  and  endowed  with 
abundance  of  wealth  !     Hiyar  =  kathir  ;    the  rdjiz  says  :         ! 

P.  l«7.  0  our  Lord,  if  anyone  rejoices  in  being  rich,  bestow  on  him 

plenteous  herds,  0  Lord  !), 

long  did  the  idol  give  good  luck  [to  its  worshippers],  until 
the  ignorant  thought  that  the  coming  thereof  was  a  sure 

«)gu^«y«,    mima,  actress  (WellhHUScii  in  Z.D.M.G.,  lii.  oil).      tjt^y 
here  fteems  to  have  the  same  sense. 

'  J  ijmr»A-t  i^  °^^  ii^  the  dictionaries,  and  I  am  doubtful  as  to  its  meaning. 
It'  it  is  not  =  'fire  in  which  sinners  are  plunged,'  it  may  perhaps  have  the  sense 

ol  *  tavern*  (iuj).     Cf.  the  lines  of  Yazid  b.  Mu*awivH  [Katnil,  218,  6  sqq.) 
and  the  following  passage  from  the  Ritd/a,  p.  13  : 


^  The  whole  of  this  passage  should  be  compared  with  another  in  the  LetUrs 
(ed.  Margolionth),  p.  1%  1.  |a  sqq. 


.*liP'l^*AI,A  S 


mise.     Tf  I  enjoy  ii  rain  reputation,  I  um   iiiiturioua  for 

Pfaaving    trouble    dealt   to  me  in   full    menaure.     Verily  the- 

patteot  are  rewarded  and  commended,  and  't  is  beyond  doubt 

tbut  a  scanty  remnant  of  water  will  be  the  portion  of  him 

who  changes  hie  abode. 

I  swear  an  oath  like  that  of  Inii'u'u'l-KaJs,  when  he 
I  wished  to  stay  with  hi§  beloved  and  hitd  no  fear  either  of 
I  luaid  or  of  miatress.' 


l^iliM/  aaid,'  "By  Ood,  I  uHll  not-  »tir  fioin  my  nval,  althmigh 
ihefi  nhofttd  cut  q/f  my  fienrt  and  mij  Hmtts  bande  thee!  " 


that    I     am    slandered   just   lis    the    Arabs 

I  alunder  the  ^fi/,    which    pays   no    heed   to   tbeir  fitorieti, 

I  and    as  proverbial   sayings  malign    the    lizard,  which  like 

I  a  passionate   lover  makes  the  hard    ground^   its  bed,  and 

speak  in  the  name  of  tbe  dumb  hyena  whose  tongue  is  not 

loosed  at  dawn  or  eve.     It  ie:  supposed  that  I  am  a  meant, 

whereas  I  possess  neither  knowledge  nor  intelligence.    Truly  P.  138.  \ 

this  is  an  affliction  that  renders  it  impoF^siblc  to  see  things 

as   they  really  are;    yet   the  sciences  demand  applicalion 

and   the   most   assiduous   study  of  books.     It  is  said  also 

that  I  am  religious,  but  if  the  veil  were  lilted,  my  critics 

would  not  be  satisfied  with  abusing  me :    they  would  wish 

lo  make  me  drink  jmnnl  with  vitriol.      Yet  how  can  the 

Borning  neigh  of  the  wild-ass,  whose  haunt  is  the  Abyssinian 

Wels,  be  such  measured  verse  iis  the  damsel  in  her  chamber 


'   Lilvrall)  .   "  u(  thn  wi'iutui  sp)in);  or  ol  tlie  vroninu  tliul  ir>  ihc  9]i,v'h  ulijwL.' 
'  Tin  iM»oin.  lit,  aa.    Aha'U'Ali  has  ollonwl  y,-  ^f,t  into  jUi  • 

'  Is  order  to  uve  wptjx,  \  omit  tlitee  poctivil  natha  which  [uHow  iu  tbo  HS. 

f  tJulof  Zahair  i77./  Mm»:  wi.  ISwsq.).  of  Si'idiHwhom  I  cnnmrt  idpntify) : 


^^^ivi'ii'  ^U.  ^  jij. 


imaiu  iuu>  ui  FuraiiUlF  {Kam.t.  (it).  U  aqq.f. 


90  abC'l-'ala's  apology  and  complaint. 

listens  toP  And  does  any  man  of  sense  and  discernment 
imagine  that  the  croaking  raven  uttered  an  amatory  ode  P 
Or  that  sparrows  which  fly  with  wings  are  like  those  of! 
al*Mund[hir  which  ate  fodder  and  granted  P^  And  how 
should  an  ordinary  bird  be  thought  to  coo  like  the  doYe^ 
when  it  is  dumb  as  well  as  ugly  in  comparison  P  Far  out 
is  he  who  asserts  that  stones  speuk  and  feel  pain  when 
struck ;  and  whoever  seeks  to  clothe  himself  wiih  a  &oe« 
covering  (Ji/dm)^  will  have  nothing  to  console  himself  withal. 
Were  I  ignorant  of  these  reports,  I  should  not  have  had 
the  trouble  of  denying  or  correcting  them.  I  should  have 
been  like  the  idol,  which  does  not  care  whether  it  is 
venerated  or  split,  and  like  a  salt  land,  which  heeds  not 
whether  people  say  "It  is  fertile,"  or,  "What  a  bad  crop!"; 
and  like  the  beast  slaughtered  in  its  prime,  which  pays  no 
attention  to  the  man  eating  it,  whether  he  says  "  It  is  fat," 
or  whether  (when  the  butcher  cuts  it  up),  "  It  sticks  to  the 
board."  Ood,  whose  help  is  invoked  against  illusion,  does 
not  disturb  tlie  even  balance.'  Al-ilAkt  is  connected  with 
i7d{;,  i.e.  lightning  that  is  not  foUowed  by  rain.     How  can 

I  be  deemed  happy,  when  I  am  belied  and  have  knowledge 
attributed  to  roe,  whereas  I  am  not  secure  in  the  end  from 
a  distant  shame  P  If  I  joy  in  this  reputation,  I  am  like 
one  suspected  of  being  rich  :  men  believe  that  his  rumoured 
wealth  comes  to  hitn  in  louds,^  and  it  pleases  him  when  the 
ignorant  say,  "  He  has  plenty  of  money,  gold  is  on  his  right 
hand  and  his  left."  Then  the  sultan  requires  him  to  pay 
over  a  large  sum,  and  finding  mere  breath,  he  beats  him 

'  The   *  nporroWM '    ol   ul-Mundhii*  werv  camels  (see  Lane  under   .agaflg). 

My  nadiog  (A^d&^c^^  lji^\   for  ^U'^U*;^*!  ^I^t)  does  not  iaTolfe 

II  purest  change  from  the  orig^inal,  of  which  I  can  make  nothing. 

'  The  MS.  reads  Aji^\     *  froth  issuing  from  u  camera  mouth.* 
-^  I.e.  "does  nut  make  truth  prevail  over  fahwhood.''     But  the  reading  is 
uncertain.     1  take     Jl^Xb  ij^|Jl  a»  a  iwriphrasis  for  ^Jj-^^ . 

*  For  J  U^  in  this  sense  see  Dozy  under  JXsw .    The  eiact  translatimi  ii  r* 
*•  that  the  rumours  (of  his  wealth)  bring  him  loads  (of  solid  merohandis^.*^   ' 


I 
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M  extort  a  confession,  till  ut  lust  he  is  punisbed  capitally  p.  129J 
ftnd  recflives  no  mercirul  treutinent.  God  knows,  T  listen 
gladly  to  my  critics,  because  tlietr  doubts  of  me  are  oot 
baseless,  while  T  am  vexed  by  fictitious  priiise  that  leaves 
me  like  s  trapped  animal  exposed  to  the  weather.  Hud 
I  been  butted  by  tlie  '  horns '  of  the  locust,  I  should  have 
been  debarred  from  all  volition.'  As  for  the  horn  of  the 
goat,  someone  else,  in  my  opinion,  has  need  of  it,  since  tu 
me  the  liora  of  ihe  gazelle  is  futul."  May  God  pardon  those 
who  think  well  of  the  evildoer  and  place  a  pil<<rim(ige  in 
the  postponed  month!  Were  it  not  that  I  diaiike  society, 
preferring  to  die  the  deuth  uf  a  mouiitaiu-goat  in  its  luir, 
and  if  theae  visionaries  wer»  confronted  witli  me,  it  would 
noon  be  proved  that  tliey  are  in  error.  May  the  obscuri! 
reality  become  clear  to  them,  and  mny  tlie  seeker  grasp  tlm 
leHduig-repe! 


Ae  regards  the  story  which  you  mention  of  al-Kul.rahbuli''' 
aad  Ibu  Abi'l-Azhar,*  the  like  of  it  may  sometimes  happen. 
It  is  dubious  whether  the  former  was  imprisoned  in  "Irak, 
but  bis  imprisoumeut  in  Syria  is  well  known.      I  have  buen  p.  140.  | 
told  that  when  he  was  asked  about  llu'  true  meaning  of  Ihia. 


'  I.e.  the  fMblial  «ttiii;V.  iwlui:!*  kip  to  liclpleajii^M. 

*  7hii  ippmra  to  msSQ!  "  It  ii  a  wule  of  good  pnwdiT  uud  oliot  tii  iniliciiui 
mc,  bvcaiue  I  nm  ulreody  poit  pmyins  tor."  Tho  worde  ^y;!  ijr^^  ^^ji 
nnjr  p«icli*p«  ttUoilu  lu  tbv  proverb  (Fniyleg,  1,383],  J^il  .^  le.  aL«>-., 
■'  ht>  carried  him  on  thu  bucrli's  bom,"  i.e.  inHidu'd  a  great  misfortnoe  upuu  Idni. 

»  The  oolj  p«rsoD  with  thii  aitba  whom  I  «ai>  fiud  it  Ibo  Sa'id  a[-Kutr»bbuli. 
OHtDtioued  in  lb*  fi/itUt,  p.  124.  That  he  was  aearl;  cualeniporarv  wilii  Ibii 
Abri>.lit>u  mar  ^  gttUiaed  Horn  the  ■Utensst  ol  Ibii  KholtiUu  (lisualuliou. 
I*,  8Uj,  tlwt  Yubji  lUDu'l-Miiuiijjiiii.  who  died  :iuO  a.u.,  [oui>d  biro  ■  pteauTil 
coapuuon.     Itu|nbbiil  is  11  villogo  birtweoa  liaghiiad  und  'tluHbi. 

HI:    FItigHl.  aramwum-hfm  fisAatox   rf»r  jirabtr.  97       lie  dit«l 
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>     •• 

.sobriquet,  he  said,  ''It  is  derived  from  nahtca,^*  i.e.  a  hilL^ 
He  aspired  to  what  worse  men  than  he  have  aspired  to,  but 
a  Providence  on  high  directs  the  course  of  Destiny  :  its 
prizes  fall  to  the  fortunate,  and  it  is  not  afraid  of  dis-r 
appointing  the  earnest  striver.  Various  things  in  his  divan 
show  that  he  was  devoted  to  religion  and  resembled  an 
imbecile  in  his  craziness,  e.g.  the  verse  : 

Recofhpense  is  given,   but  none  receiven  it  except  through  his 
Creator,  by  divine  ordinance? 

And  again :  ' 

How  unjust  is  Qod,  if  He  requites  His  creatures,  t/et  does  not 
allow  their  assertions  to  be  sincere  ! 

« 

But  when  it  comes  to  fundamental  principles,  the  speech 
of  the  tongue  tells  nothing  of  a  man's  belief,  for  the  world 
is  naturally  disposed  to  falsehood  and  hypocrisy.  It  is  ^ 
possible  that  one  should  profess  an  article  of  faith,  making  ^ 
it  a  specious  mask  whereby  to  gain  applause  or  some  idle 
transitory  ambition,  and  perhaps  in  the  past  there  may  have 
been  people  with  devout  exteriors  and  impious  hearts. 
I  feel  sure  that  Di'bil  b.  'All  had  no  religion.  Although 
he  professed  to  be  a  ShI'ite,  his  motive  was  altogether 
worldly.  How  many  keep  the  Sabbath  by  writing  odes  to 
their  mistresses !  I  doubt  not  that  Di'bil  held  the  same 
opinions  as  al-HakamP  and  his  fellows,  whose  zandaka  was 
notorious  and  emanated  from  their  very  doors.*  Abu  Nuwas 
is  a  subject  of  dispute :  it  is  claimed  for  him  that  he  was 
pious  and  used  to  perform  his  daily  prayers  by  night,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  took  the  way  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  Prophet  (on  him  be  God's  blessing  and  peace !)  found 
the  Arabs  desiring  green   fodder  but  not  spirited  enough 

^  I  do  uot  understand  this  derivation. 

'^  Possibly  (^Js^  should  be  omitted ;  the  metre  will  then  be  faunl. 


^  Abu  Nuwas.. 

^  I.e.  they  were  inveterate,  radical  siff^Hl^ff.     Cf.  the  German  phzaae,  'von 
Haose  aus/ 


SLEGY   ON   THE  KUKASHITKS    WHO    FELL    AT   BADR.       9?^ 

to  paas  the  outer  wall.  Some  followed  him — God  best  P.  141 
knows  their  true  thoughts.  But  when  Islam  became 
established  and  its  empire  firmly  based,  the  Arabs  mixed 
with  other  peoples  and  heturd  the  language  of  physicians, 
astronomers,  and  masters  of  dialectic ;  and  a  great  number 
fell  away.  Heresy  has  never  ceased  among  men  from  time 
immemorial :  writers  of  history  allege  that  Adam  (God  bless 
him !)  was  sent  to  his  children,  and  that  he  warned  them 
of  the  future  life  and  bade  them  fear  punishment,  but  they 
would  not  believe  him  and  rejected  his  tidings.  And  so  it 
has  continued  to  the  present  day.  According  to  some 
scholars  the  chiefs  of  the  Koraish  were  zindtks.  And  serve 
them  right !  Their  poet,  elegizing  one  after  another  those 
who  fell  at  Badr,  said  with  reference  to  Shaddad  b.  al- Aswad 
al-Laithi : 

Umm  Bakr  gave   me  greeting.     Ghreet  Umm  Bakr  and  nag, 

"  Petice  be  with  thee  !  " 
Haw  much  glory^  how  numy  a  noble  man  lien  at  the  well,  the 

well  of  Badr  !^ 
And  at  the  ivell,  the  loell  of  Badr,  how  many  a  wooden  botvf 

crowfied  icith  the  camel's  hump  !  ^ 
0   Umm  Bakr,  never  offer  me  the  cup  again,   notr    that    ihf^ 

brother  of  Rishdm  is  gone  ! 
Ah,  who  will  bear  my  message  to   the  *  Compassionate,'   that 

I  renounce  tfie  mouth  of  fasting  ? 
And  now  that  his  uncle  is  gone,  who  wan  a  chief  among  the 

chiefs,  a  mighty  ivinebibber. 


^  This  verse  m  supplied  at  the  bottom  ul  the  page. 

^  This  Terse  is  in  ShahrastanI,  p.  433 ;  Wright's  Heading- book,  p.  loU.  The 
second  line  is  misunderstood  by  Haarbriicker.  For  the  sense,  '^whot  splendid 
hospitality  was  shown  by  the  fallen  ! ''  rf.  Hanuisa,  p.  611: 

A,  fit 


where  ^UlJlm  =  *  crowned  with  pieces  of  flesh/     The  hump  was  considere^l  U 
be  the  choioeBt  part  of  the  camel. 
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JFhen  the  head  is  severed  from  the  shoulders,  a  man  has  had  his 

fill  of  meat. 
Does  Ibn  Kahsha  ^  promise  us  that  we  shall  live  ?    How  eon 

there  be  life  for  the  *  stndd '  and  the  *  hdma '  ? 
Dost  thou  omit  to  ward  me  from  death,  and  wilt  thou  revive  me 

when  my  bonen  are  rotten  ? 

Assertions  like  these  are  made  only  by  one  who  is  resolved 
to  die  alter  making  them^  and  feels  no  regret  when  death  is 
near  at  hand. 


P.  144.  Touching  the  complaints  addressed  to  Time  by  temporal 
beings,  that  is  a  practice  borrowed  from  antiquity.  Abuse 
of  Time  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  whs  prohibited 
in  the  hadlth  "  Do  vot  abuse  Time,  for  God  is  Time"  What 
this  means  is  well  known,  and  also  that  its  inner  sense  is 
not  that  wliich  appears  on  the  surface;  for  one  of  the  i 
Prophets  (on  them  be  peace  !)  used  to  hold  that  Time  is  the 
Creator  but  not  the  Object  of  worship,  and  we  read  in  the 
Kor'an  ^  :    "  Nothing  but  Time  dedroys  us,'*     The  statement 


1 


Shahrastani  (p.  433)  gives  the  line  thus : 


^  ^i  :^^  \^ 


which  is  a  manifest  reconstruction.  Ibn  Kabsha  stnnds,  by  poetical  license,  for 
Ibn  Abl  Kabsha.  Thi^  was  a  nickname  derisively  applied  to  Muhammad;  it 
could  hardly  fail,  therefore,  to  be  expunged  by  the  pious  rawi.  According  to 
a  marginal  note : 

'asLs  fj-f-^  ff^"^^  ^^  LllibW\  >jLij\x:iJ^f  aU^^I  iSLtj  (»f^>' 
^.jJ\  ^i  ^VJ^^  ^„->  ^^i  ^  V^  ^  -^V"  ^„'>  ^?  *i/5 

Of.  Tabari,  i,  1565;  Spronger's  Muhammad,  iii,  179. 

'  The  desperate  man  has  nothing  to  gain  bv  holding  his  tongue.     This  seems 
better  than  to  translate  **  in  defence  of  tnem."  '' 

^  xlv,  23. 
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•of  certain  people,  that  Time  is  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
sphere,,  is  a  phrase  devoid  of  reality.  In  Sibawaihi's  Rook 
there  are  indications  that,  according  to  his  view,  Time  is 
'  the  passing  of  night  and  day  ;  and  marginal  notes  on  this 
ezpreasion  have  been  appended  to  the  text.  I  have  given 
a  definition  that  well  deserves  to  have  been  anticipated, 
although  I  never  heard  it  before,  viz.,  **  Time  is  a  thing 
whereof  the  least  part  is  capable  of  containing  something," 
just  like  the  contents  of  a  vessel;  for  the  predicament  of 
quHntity  cannot  be  separated  from  Contingent  Being.  With 
respect  to  those  who  say,  "  Nothing  hut  Time  destroys  u«," 
etc.,  as  for  instance  the  verse  generally  attributed  to  al- 
Akhtul,  but  declared  by  Habib  b.  Aus  to  be  Sham'ala  the 
Taghiibite's : 

The  Prince  of  the  Faithful  and  his  deeds  are  like  Time  :   no 
disgrace  attaches  to  the  doings  of  Time. 

Or  as  another  says : ' 

Time  joined  us  in  concord,  and  even  so   Time  made  a  parting 
brttreen  us. 

Or  as  Abu  Sakhr  *  says  : 

/  marvelled  at  the  mischief' making  of  Time  between  her  and  me, 
but  when  our  intercourse  ended.  Time  tons  still. 

'  According  to  a  margina]  note : 

'  Poesibly  Kutiiayyini  *Azza,  who  was  a  fanatical  Shi'ite  (Jghant,  viii,  27) : 
•  or;*!  \n  more  likely,  Abu  ^Akhr  al-IIudhalT  {AjjjidHi,  xxi,  143  Rqq.)- 
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It  is  not  alleged  that  any  of  these  offered  sacrifices  to  the 
celestial  spheres  or  endowed  them  with  reason.  No  ;  this  is 
a  thing  inherited  by  one  age  after  another.  In  the  tribe 
p.  146.  of  'Abdu'l-Eais  there  was  a  poet  called  Shatimu'1-Dahr,^ 
who  is  the  author  of  the  following  verses  : 

And  when  I  saw  that  Timers  way  wan  hardy  and  he  showed  us 

a  hairy  face  with  cropped  ears, 
And  an  ape* s  forehead^  thin  like  the  sandal^trap,  and  a  shrunken 

nose,^  and  he  haughtily  averted  his  beard,^ 
I  remembered  the  noble^  the  munificent  who  passed  away,  and 

I  said  to  ^Amr  and  Husdm,  **Olt,  give  tne  leave  to  depart  .'"■ 


As  to  your  indignation  touching  the  zindtks  and  heretics, 
may  God  reward  you  for  it,  even  as  He  rewarded  you  for 
your  thirst  on  the  road  to  Mecca,  and  for  your  exposure  to 
the  scorching  beat  at  'Arafa,  and  for  the  nights  which  you 
passed  at  Muzdalifa !  Doubtless  you  supplicated  God  during  I 
the  numbered^  and  appointed  days^  that  He  should  make  :i 
soft  [to  your  feet]  the  hills  of  Islam,  and  should  set  up 
a  shining  sign  for  those  who  submit  themselves  to  His  will. 

But  zandaka  is  an  old  sore  ;  the  skin  has  long  been  worm- 
eaten  by  it.  Some  divines  have  held  that,  if  a  man  who  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  zindik  repents  in  fear  of  being  put  to 
death,  his  repentance  is  not  admitted.  There  is  a  difference 
in  the  case  of  other  infidels :  when  an  apostate  recants  his 
recantation  is  accepted.      Everj'-  religion  has  its  heretics,* 

I  I  have  uot  been  able  to  find  any  further  mention  of  thib  poet. 
-  Cf .  the  verRP  cited  by  liane  under  c  J^  : 

»  This  is  a  variation  of  the  phrase  i^^^\  ^^li, 

*  The  three  days  following  the  tenth  of  Dh&*l.Hijja  (Kor.  ii,  199). 

^  The  arst  ten  days  of  Dhu'l-Hijja  (Kor.  xxii,  29). 

^  Opposite  thb  line  comes  the  marginal  note :  l3jj\}\  ijjL^  uS  u.^j.U^t 
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who  are  regarded  by  their  orthodox  brethren  as  conformists 
bat  are  recusants  in  secret.  It  is  necessary  that  the  impostor 
should  be  brought  to  shame  and  the  springs  of  evil  laid 
bare ;  and  the  kings  of  Persia  used  to  punish  zandaka  with 
death.  The  zindUcs  are  called  materialists.  They  acknow- 
ledge neither  prophet  nor  sacred  book.  This  peculiarity 
was  imitated  by  Bashshar.  It  is  related  that  among  his 
books  a  paper  was  found  on  which  was  written,  '^  I  wished 
to  satirize  so-and-so,  the  Hashimite,  but  spared  him  on 
account  of  his  kinship  with  the  Apostle  of  God."  They 
assert  that  Bashshar  used  to  take  counsel  with  Sibawaihi, 
and  that  one  day  when  he  was  present  in  the  literary  circle 
of  Tunus  b.  Habib,  he  said,  **  Is  any  informer  here  P  **  On  ?•  146. 
being  assured  that  there  was  none,  he  recited  to  them :  ^ 

0  8<ms  of  Umayya^  wake  from  your  slumber.     The  Caliph  in 
Ta'kub  b.  BaHid  ! 

m 

The  Caliph  is  no  more :  seek  for  the  Caliph  of  Ood  betiveen  the 
flute  and  the  lute, 

Now  Sibawaihi  was  in  the  company,  and  some  pretend  that 
he  told  tales  of  him,  but  it  is  replied  that  Sibawaihi  was  too 
honourable  to  embark  in  a  meanness  of  this  kind ;    on  the 

^  A^.  iii,   70.      The  UneM  are   cited   vei^  iuucciirutely.      Ya*kub  wan  the 
waar  of  al-Mahdi.     According  to  the  MS.  ^mar^jfinal  note)  : 

Lc^^uaA    U^JUj    tUl^^ti 

i.k^s.  IWtt.  7 
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jpontrary,  he  was  a  roan  of  lofty  ideals.     It  is  related  that 
he.  foand  &ult  with  Bashshar  for  his  verse  :  ^ 

Chreeting  from  me  to  al-Ohazald  !  *    Lang  have  I  toyed  with 
her  in  the  shade  of  a  verdant  spot  overgrown  mth  flowers, 

Sibawaihi  maintained  that  the  form  £^aza/d  was  not  used 
by  the  Arabs,  but  Bashshar  pointed  out  that  it  was  analogous 
to  bnshakd,  janiazd,  and  the  like.  Bashshar  in  his  poetry 
employed  nindn  as  the  plural  of  nun,  a  fish,  and  Sibawaihi 
is  said  to  have  disapproved  of  it.  But  these  stories  have  no 
authority.  According  to  the  Book  of  Sibawaihi  nftn  makes 
nindn  in  the  plural,  and  this  fact  is  enough  to  demolish  the 
anecdote  in  question.  Bushshar's  biographers  mention  that 
he  threatened  to  satirize  Sibawaihi,  but  that  Sibawaihi  made 
it  up  with  him  and  cited  his  poetry.  Possibly,  however, 
his  citation  was  nothing  more  than  quoting  from  memory, 
as  is  customary  in  salons  and  in  places  where  people  are 
gathered  together.  Those  conversant  with  Bashshar  attribute 
this  couplet  to  him  : 

Not  every  man  of  judgment  offers  yon  his  advice,  and  not  every 
one  that  offers  his  advice  is  a  man  of  judgment. 

The  second  half  of  this  couplet  occurs  without  the  author's 
name  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  idghdm  in  Sibawaihi's  Book. 
Others  declare  that  the  author  is  Abu'l-Aswad  al-Du'ali. 
It  is  said  that  Ya*kub  b.  Da'ud,  the  wazir  of  al-Mahdi, 
persecuted  Bashshar  and  finally  had  him  killed.  There  is 
P.  147.  a  dispute  as  to  his  age,  some  saying  that  he  was  80  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  while  others  think  he  was  older; 
but  only  God  knows  the  truth.  I  do  not  decide  that  he 
is  in  Hell,  but  I  mentioned  him  as  I  did  because  I  attached 
him  to  the  will  of  God,  and  verily  God  is  forbearing, 
munificent.      The    author    of    the   Kitdbu*/-  Waraka  *    has 


'  Jgh'  iiif  d4.    Another  account  makes  al-Akhfash  the  critic. 

^  This  word  is  not  in  the  lexica.  Prohably  it  means  *  nimble,'  *  quick  in 
her  movements. ' 

'  Mu^^aromad  b.  Da'ud  b.  al-Jarrab  (Ibn  Khallikan,  IVanMlatum,  i,  25,  n.  6). 
The  h%t4du*l'  Waraka  is  mentioned  ibid.,  ii,  361.     See  also  FihrUt,  p.  12S. 
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meotioDed  a  number  of  poets  in  the  table  of  Aba  Nuwas 
and  his  predecessors,  and  has  described  them  as  tindikt,  but 
the  hearts  of  men  are  inscrutable,  and  only  He  who  knows 
all  mysteries  bath  knowledge  thereof.  At  that  time  such 
beliefs  were  nourished  iu  secret  from  fear  of  the  sword, 
whereas  now  people's  inmost  thoughts  are  revealed  and  the 
oatrich's  broken  egg  discloses'  the  ugliest  chick.  In  the 
former  epoch  there  was  a  man  who  had  friends  among  the 
Shi'ites  and  also  a  ziadik  friend.  One  day  when  he  had 
invited  the  fi'hi'ites  to  his  house,  the  zindlk  came  and  knocked 
at  the  door  and  said  : 

I  Mybreatt  in  btden  icif/i  xorroia,  ilivided  loith  anieietiw  and  care*. 

The  master  of  the  house  said  to  him,  "  Confound  you  !  what 
meana  thisP"  So  the  tindtk  left  him  and  went  bis  way. 
Afterwards  the  person  who  had  given  the  entertainment 
met  him,  and  said  :  "  Look  here,  did  you  want  ^  to  get  me 
into  trouble?"  for  he  was  afraid  that  his  friends  might 
suspect  him  of  being  a  sinrlik.  "Invite  them  again,"  said 
he,  "and  lel  me  know  the  occasion."  So  when  they  were 
gathered  in  his  house,  the  zindik  came  and  cried  : 

JCy  breast  m  Uute»  iciU  narrows,  dicided  with  nnxittiea  and  cares. 

They  eaid,  "  O  wretched  one,  why  ?  "     He  said ; 

^Steatue  of  the  »in  committed  against  Uk  father  of  Hasan  hy 
Vmar  and  his  friend  Ab&  Bakr. 

Thereupon   he  departed,   and   the   fihi'ites   rejoiced  at  his 

words.     When  the  master  of  the  house  met  him,  he  said, 

Thank  yon  heartily,  you  have  freed  me  from  suspicion." 


'  Pwhup«  .  -  ._  -jij.!,  ihonlcl  b.'  ruad.  Ct.  L/tim  rf,  1.  |v,  ,_(ta(ijK 
h_^^1  tiT*  *r^'^''  The  niHuuwript  tBoding  (,j>^lij()  i>  to  b«  oiplained 
hj  Um  &ct  that  iijJ  bUo  meniu  '  walei  left  b;  a  torreDt.' 

*  Ffi  (he  omtauon  ot  \  in  ooUoqaml  Arabic  d.  Tan  Vloten'a  prolact  to  tli« 
XlMWJ.JtaUnU.  p.  >. 
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P.  I4t.  A.  number  of  aeholan  used  to  sit  in  the  mq^Us  of  BagrsM 
Among  them  was  a  zinAk  who  had  two  swords,  one  of  whioh*. 
he  had  named  Khair  (Ghx)d)  and  the  other  Falah  (Prosperity), 
and  whenever  a  Moslem  gave  him  greeting  he  replied : 

Ghod  attend  thee  in  the  morning  and  Prosperity  in  the  evening  T 

Then  he  would  turn  to  his  companions  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  circumstance  and  say : 

Two  swords  like  the  lightning  when  the  lightning  flashes. 

As  regards  the  verse  of  Abu  Nuwas  :  ^ 

The  airs  of  a  singer  and  the  elegaftce  of  a  zindik, 

this  idea  has  been  criticized.  It  is  said  that  he  meant  one 
of  the  Banu^l  -  Harithy  well  known  for  his  impiety  and 
elegant  accomplishments,  who  was  a  royal  favourite.  The 
first  part  of- the  distich, 

Boon^companion  of  a  prince,  gonsip  of  a  king, 

resembles  the  verse  of  Imru'u'l-^^ais  :  - 

To-day  I  will  drink,  not  burdening  my  comcience  with  sin 
against  Ood  nor  intruding  as  an  uninvited  guest. 

It  cannot  properly  be  referred  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
h  is  pausal,  e.g. : 

0  Baidarahy  0  Baid/trah,  0  Baidarah  ! 


>  This  line,  of  which  the  metre  in  Hmnaarif^j  occurs  in  J^'reytag,  Arabmn 
Proverbiay  i,  214.     According  to  the  scholiast,  Bashshar  b.  Burd  used  to  say 

l»jJlJl  ,r^  i^ii^U  referring  to  MuJ;i*  b.  lyas  (Brockelmann,  i,  73).  The 
i«B|6  authority  declares  that  it  is  wrong  to  say  **  more  elegant  than  a  ztiufi^/* 
hut  the  example  of  the  ^abi'ans,  at  Baghdad  and  elsewhere,  and  of  many  Persiau 
freethinkers,  folly  jostifiet  a  general  application  of  the  phrase.  Mu}^*  seema  tiv 
be  the  person  intended  by  the  vague  description  '*  one  of  the  BanQ*l-Harij^*^ 
i.d.  H&riti^  b.  Bakr  b.  'Abd  Hanat  (Wiistenfeld,  Oenealoguchf  Tabellm,  N.  11). 

>  The  DivAnt,  li,  10. 
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or  a8  another  poet  says :  ^ 

Often  the  wolf  crouched  and  gathered  himeeff  to  spring  upon 
a  gamesome  buck,  white  in  theforeleg^  of  middle  sine. 

When  he  saw  that  he  could  not  enjoy  '  (the  wished-for  prey)  nor 
fill  his  belly,  he  sidled  off  to  an  arta-tree  in  the  sandy 
bend  and  lay  dotvn  to  sleep. 

This  is  approved  because  of  the  h  being  distinctly  pro- 
nounced.' When  a  phrase  is  complete  the  silent  h  may 
well  be  added,  but  muhaddithuh  mali/^  are  mt/^4/'and  mud^f 
ilaih,  and  such  a  license  is  inadmissible  when  the  two  nouns 
are  practically  one. 


^  The  fint  two  lines  are  cited  in  the  §aMI^  under  e«X«  and  the  f onrth  line 
ibid,  vnder  )o^» 

s  See  Wright's  Grammar,  ii,  369  D,  Rem.  a. 


(Th  be  continued.) 
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Am*.  VL — A  List  of  WriterB^  Books,  and  other  Authorities 
mentioned  by  El  MaqrUi  in  his  Khitat.    By  A.  B.  Oubst. 

This  list  is  not  exhaustive ;  it  is  thought,  howeveri  that  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  names  of  the  principal  authorities 
cited  by  El  Maqrizi  in  this  book,  and,  in  the  absence  of  an 
index  to  the  only  printed  edition  at  present  available,  it  is 
hoped  that  it  may  be  of  service  to  students  of  Egyptian 
history. 

The  names  of  authors  and  others  who  appear  to  be  quoted 
with  reference  to  matters  of  but  slight  or  of  no  historical 
importance,  and  also  the  names  of  all  those  who  are  obviously 
not  quoted  at  first-hand,  are  printed  in  italics.  The  names 
of  the  principal  authorities  on  which  El  Khitat  is  chiefly 
based  are  distinguished  by  capital  letters ;  the  rest  are  shown 
in  ordinary  type. 

Numbers  not  preceded  by  letters  refer  to  the  Bulaq 
1270  A.H.  edition  of  El  Khitat,  2  vols.,  which  is  specially 
denoted  where  necessary  by  the  abbreviation  Maq.  =  El 
Maqrizi. 

El  Mawa'iz  wa  7  iHihar  bi  Dikr  El  Khitat  wa  7  Athdr,  by 
Taqi  ed  Din  Ahmad,  El  Maqrizi,  commonly  called  Khitat 
el  Maqrizi,  whose  author  died  845  a.h.  (1441-2  a.d.),  was 
written  between  the  years  820-840  a.h.*  It  was  printed 
at  Bulaq  1270  a.h.  (1853  a.d.),  and  this  edition  is  the  one 
that  is  referred  to  in  these  notes,  in  which  the  following 
abbreviations  are  used : — 

Ah.  =  A^mad. 

H.K.  =  ^ajji  KhalifahV  Kaa^  ez  ZunQn.     Constantinople,  1310  a.ic 

2  TOlfl. 

I   Maq.  i,  286,  188;  u,  463. 
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K.  =  Ibn  Khallikan'R  Wafayat  el  A*yan.     Cairo,  1310  a.h.     2  voU. 
M.  =  Ma^jiammad. 

Maq.  =:  £1  Maqrizi'8  £1  Mawa'ifi  (£1  Khi^at)-     Bftlaq,  1270  a.h.    2  voU. 
S.  =  Es  Suyati's  Husn  el  Muhadarah.     Cairo,  1299  a.h.     2  vols. 
W.  ^  Wil8tenfeld*8  QeschichtBchi«iber  der  Araber.     Gottingen,  1882. 
W.A.  n  WiistenfeldV  Arahischen  Aerzte.     Gottingen,  1840. 

.  Ill  spite  of  the  wide  celebrity  of  EI  Khitat  and  the 
familiarity  of  roost  readers  of  Arabic  with  the  book,  a  brief 
description  of  its  scope  and  a  few  remarks  on  its  general 
character  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  statement  that  the  Bulaq  edition  reaches  a  little  over 
one  thousand  pages  quarto,  with  39  lines  to  the  page,  will 
give  an  idea  of  its  size. 

The  author  of  EI  Khitat  tells  us  in  his  preface  the  task 
which  he  set  himself  in  the  composition  of  the  book.  He 
says:  ''Its  object  is  the  collection  of  the  scattered  history 
of  Egypt  and  (accounts  of)  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants 
.  .  .  so  that  a  person  who  has  mastered  it  shall  know 
the  monuments  which  were  existing  and  vanished  at  each  i 
period     .     .    ^" 

He  also  gives  its  division  into  seven  parts.  The  first 
one  relates  to  the  geography  of  Egypt,  to  the  Nile,  to 
its  taxation,  and  the  mountains  which  bound  it  (vol.  i, 
pp.  5-128).  The  second  part  describes  many  of  its  towns 
(viol.  1,  pp.  128-285).  The  third  part  contains  the  history 
of  Fustat  and  its  governors  (vol.  i,  pp.  285-347).  The 
fourth  part  gives  the  history  of  El  Qahirah  (Cairo),  the  city 
founded  by  El  Mu'izz  (vol.  i,  pp.  348-496). 

The  second  volume  begins  with  the  fifth  part,  which 
describes  Cairo  in  the  author's  own  time  (vol.  ii,  pp.  1-200). 
The  sixth  part  is  devoted  to  the  citadel  (vol.  ii,  pp.  201-230). 

When,  however,  we  look  for  the  seventh  part,  announced 
by  the  author  in  his  preface  as  "  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to 
the  decay  of  Egypt,"  we  do  not  find  it  in  the  second  volume, 
nor,  indeed,  is  this  subject  treated  at  length  anywhere  in  the 
bbok,  and  therefore  we  must  suppose  that  the  author  alibered 
his  intention  after  writing  his  preface.  In  its  place  we  have 
a  history  of  the  Aiyubite  and  Mamluke  kings  (pp.  232-246), 
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followed  by  an  account  of  the  mosques,  ehrines,  and  tombs  of 
Gftiro  ftod  its  vicinity,  properly  belonging,  it  would  appear, 
to  the  part  6  of  thf  author's  preface  (pp.  ■246-463).  Id 
this  aection  there  is  an  interlude  on  tbc  variouK  sects  of 
Islaoi  and  an  accouut  of  the  different  doctrines  of  that 
religion  prevalent  in  Kgypt  at  divers  periods  (pp.  331-360] 
which  deserves  notice. 

The  second  volume  ends  with  au  account  of  the  Jews  and 
Christiang  of  the  country,  with  remarks  on  their  creeds  and 
places  of  worship  (pp.  4'i4-dI0),  the  latter  heinff  not  much 
nrare  than  a  list  of  nnmes. 


El  Maqrizi's  coamogi-aphy  and  geography  baa  little  special 
interest:  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt  in  pre- Isl  ami  tic  times 
which  he  recites  merely  serves  to  show  the  state  of  ignorance 
prevalent  in  his  day  on  the  subject.  The  most  interesting 
part  of  his  first  volume  is  that  relating  to  the  taxation  of  the 
country,  and  to  its  administration  under  the  Fatimites.  He 
gives  us  many  details  about  the  Ebalifs  of  that  dynasty, 
their  palaces,  treasures,  ceremouials,  and  officers,  which 
enable  ua  to  form  a  conception  of  the  conditions  of  life  in 
their  day.  His  early  history  of  the  governors  of  Fuatal 
and  the  semi-independent  Tulunides  and  IkhshidJdcs  is  not 
•o  detailed  as  his  account  of  the  Fatimites,  but  still  most 
Tslunbie  and  interesting.  His  accounts  of  Aiyubilc  and 
Munluko  history  are  much  briefer,  which  need  not  be 
rrgrottcd,  as  information  from  other  sources  on  these 
dynasties  is  abundant.  Nevertheless,  El  Khitat  furnishes 
tw  with  a  considerable  amount  of  miacellaneous  information 
relating  to  the  Mamlukes,  among  which  an  account  of  the 
principal  officers  of  their  state  is  very  ust^ful. 

The  great  feature  of  the  book  which  has  gained  it  its 
wide  reputation  and  its  place  as  a  standard  classic  is  its 
topngnipby  of  Cairo  and  its  account  of  the  monuments  of 
that  town  and  its  earlier  neighbour  Fusliit.  AU  the  sites 
i»  Cairo  and  its  vicinity  are  treated  of  with  considerable 
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Mart  of  die  qauinty  streeU,  knee,  and  basaan  of 
9  dsT  are  noticed,  besides  the  principal  buildings, 
miHquess.  booses  of  cooaeqoence,  batbs,  and  the  like, 
Anm  fiD  shTTni^  and  tooibs  of  saaall  importance. 

Oil  the  sniiiect  of  £1  Xaqrizi's  topography  it  may  be 
iwinai  bwi  chofi  kb  descriptioa  of  Misr  el  Fustat  (Old  Cairo), 
;fae  oaces  of  wbick  were  rapidly  disappearing  at  his  epoch, 
ia  has£  and  incooqilece.  And  as  to  his  description  of  what 
wtti  in.  exsiGenee  in  his  own  time,  indications  are  not 
waoGnK  ot  ibimiff  of  system  in  its  composition.  Streets 
jni  building  of  a  certain  amount  of  importance  are 
vMucaed  mm  the  special  descriptions,  though  incidental 
ndsMoce  »  chem  demonstrates  their  existence  and  that  El 
Maii(rixi  cuoli  hare  told  as  something  of  them.  Concerning 
licbrir  oBoaaaieatft.  certainly  in  existence  when  he  wrote,  his 
sifamM  »  aisolate. 

A  tar  owK  jvnoa$  def«et  is  the  vagueness  of  his  terms  of 
iue^^csiiii.  He  t»  nnable  to  d^ne  a  direction  with  precision, 
jBii  ru^T  ^n!«  a  <&tince  or  a  dimension.  Also  in  many 
iMKt^  !m  teib  *<»  aImK(  noching  aboat  the  places  he  mentions, 
SM  vMn  b^  ik^!«  stve  ns  a  little  information  about  edifices 
;t  ^Vrct  b.&p>w»  «^«  it  is  impossible  to  locate  them  owing  to 
:de  ii^apMiTUbce  v^'  landmarks  and  the  ambiguity  of  the 
:^rttt$  ::t  vix^il  be^  $:a:«»  their  position. 

l:t  ^:^  0^'  *^  aS>VY«  the  diligence  and  learning  of  the 
wrtc^tr  ^^^  K!  KVi^:  caaniX  bat  command  admiration.  He 
>frf  jcvwit;jLJi;^c  a3Ni  T>idac«d  to  a  certain  amount  of  order 
a  JST^  ^;<d^:::y  c^  ;:xfo«ass:ixi  that  would  but  for  him 
W^^  v-^iiMtNt  '.3^ro  s'^iY^oe.  He  i$  generally  painstaking  and 
4h.x>Ar«:^  J^  ju«;&x^  nMC«t9  U>  contemporary  evidence  if  it  is 
s%«fti^a>^^-  A  .i^'  bt^  '^**»  a  plM^nt  and  lacid  style,  and  writes 
%»;.V.Hi;  W»  J^:^.i  j^^Mryttl^y  v:th  distinguished  impartiality. 

vNft  .W  i/^^^  ^«ik:t^  aa^M^rk  Kl  Maqrud^s  arrangement 
.^  >^  KV::::*?  ^  w.'^Ky  a  $Tvat  improvement  on  that  of 
^^  %vf^>  ^  5»  WMWWWirk  it  still  leaves  much  to  be 
g^^iN^  W  )vv^  i»  A  cUlMiion  of  articles  rather  than 
A  svav-o*w^  %-V^r .  kirtiwy  »  mixed  ap  with  archaeology, 
^  ^W  ^^^'W  «^  «v  je^  A  \>MMplele  history  nor  a  dear 
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topography.  El  Matirizi  was  to  a  great  extent  wanting 
in  the  critical  faculty,  and  usually  copies  without  comment. 
He  also  often  lacka  a  sense  of  proportion,  and  will  spend 
u  long  describing  an  insignificant  shrine  as  in  giving  an 
aecoaat  of  the  Grand  Pyramid.  Further,  his  accounts  are 
ottea  not  worhed  out :  he  fails  us  just  where  we  should  like 
to  know  more,  content  to  give  a  few  facts  about  a  subject 
without  trying  to  give  a  complete  or  even  intelligible 
description  of  it. 

Therefore  El  Khitat,  valuable  as  It  is,  must  be  regarded 
more  as  a  collection  of  materials  for  an  Egyptian  history  and 
a  topography  of  Cairo  thao  ua  work  that  can  give  u  clear 
account  of  them. 

In  this  relation  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  because 
it«  writer  had  access  to  practically  all  the  authorities  of 
consequence  on  the  subject  who  preceded  him,  und  more 
than  three- quart(;rs  of  the  work«  of  these  have  been  lost. 
Fortunately  El  Maqrizi  is  usually  careful  to  quote  the 
sources  from  which  he  derives  his  statements,  und  this 
gives  his  book  an  increased  value.  Hence  we  are  able 
to  form  an  estimate  of  ita  reliability,  and  also  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  scope  of  many  lost  works  which  can  be  chtcked 
from  other  sources.  The  following  rough  list  is  intended 
to  show  the  chief  authorities  on  which  El  Ehitat  is  based, 
and  also  to  give  some  idoa  of  El  Maqrizi'e  library  and  the 
verbal  sources  of  his  information.  It  has  been  thought 
better  to  retain  the  names  of  the  early  tmditionista,  although 
their  sayings  were  probably  in  all  cases  collecled  by  authors 
at  a  time  long  eubsequent  to  their  deaths  ;  also  the  names  of 
authors  of  works  other  than  historical  or  who  are  obviously 
quoted  at  second-band  have  still  been  given  a  place  in  the 
list.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  principal  authorities, 
whose  names  aro  printed  in  capital  letters,  only  amount  to 
about  twenty,  but  they  appear  to  include  all  Arabic  works  of 
real  importance  on  Egypt,  or  on  Cairene  topography  and 
hiatory  at  any  rate,  except  one,  that  of  Ibn  Abi'l  burakiit, 
which  El  Alaqrizi  had  probably  never  seen,  as  I  cannot 
find  it  referred  to  except  in  his  preface. 
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.  The  list  does  not  pretend  to  be  in  any  way  exhaustiveb 
It  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  East  that  the  Bulaq  edition 
of  El  Ehitat  is  printed  without  an  index,  and  to  make 
b  thoroughly  exhaustive  list  of  the  authors  cited  in  it  would 
irequire  more  labour  than  the  writer  is  able  to  give,  or 
perhaps  than  the  subject  deserves.  If  El  Khitat  appears 
in  a  new  edition  the  least  that  can  be  expected  is  that  it 
will  be  provided  with  a  proper  index. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  hoped  that  the  following  list  may  be 
of  service  in  giving  a  fair  idea  of  the  chief  authoritie 
employed  by  El  Maqrizi,  and  enabling  reference  to  be  made  I 
to  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer,  and  be  of  general  ! 
assistance  to  readers  of  the  book. 


IbntAhhas.     ^Abdullah,     f  68  a.m.     1,23,161,244.  j 

*Abd  ...  V.  under  secoud  part  of  compound. 

Abuqirdt.     (Hippocrates.)     I,  42.  ' 

m 

El  AdfuwT.  Abu'l  Fadl  Ja'far  ibn  Thaaab  ibn  Ja*far.  I,  189. 
El  Kamal,  I,  203.     f  748  or  749  a.h.     W.  413. 

BooL   Et  Tali*  es  Sa*id.    I,  189,  W.  413-1.   Ta'rikh  es  Sa'id, 

I,  236,  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  above. 
I,  189,  203,  236,  237.     These  passages  refer  to  Upper  Egypt. 

^Ibn  ^Adndn.  Qu^i  ol  Qudah  bi  Dimashq,  Shihab  cd  Bin  A^mad 
ibn  *Ali  ibn  Ibrahim  el  Husaini.  Ibn  Abi'J  Jinn.  I,  162. 
Verbal  to  Maq. 

Ahmad  ibn  Sdlih,     1,  162.     f  248  a.h.     8.  I,  167. 
I,  162.     Traditionist. 

M  AUtfash,     t215  a.h.     K.  1,  208.     1,  23. 

El  Ahhtal.     1,  22.     t  92  a.h.     A^ani,  vii,  169. 

mA'mash.     I,  23.     f  1^8  \.n.     K.  I,  213. 

Ibu  *Amir.     II,  510. 

Jbn^Amr,     'Abdullah.     1,  158. 

Jbn  elA'rSJbi.     I,  22,  148.     t231  a.h.     W.  64. 

Ibn  $1  *Arabi.     El  'Arif  Muhyi  'd   Dm,  Mubammad  et  Wi  »! 
H&timi.     I,  372.    f  638  a.h.     Maqqaii,  I,  567.     The  ^reat  Sufi. 
Book.     "  El  Mulhamat  el  Mansfibah  ilaih.'' 
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Ihi  el  'Arablyah,     I,  50.  i 

El  A'raj.     Afe.  ibn  Yaljya's  8a*di.     II,  400. 

Ibn  'Aaakir.     El  Hafiz  Abu'l  Qasim  'Ali.     \bl\  a.h.     W.  267. 
Book.    Ta'nkh  Dimashq.     W.  267.  1.     T,  268. 

AMab,     [204  a.h.     S.  I,  166.     I,  23. 

Ihn  Adam.     'Abd  er  Kahman  ibn  Zaid.     I,  23.  ' 

Ihn  Aihrn.     Zaid  ibn  'Abd  er  Rahman  ibn  Zaid.     Circ.  200  a.k. 
I,  108. 
Possibly  descendants  of  Aslam.     »S.  i,  143. 

EI  Aswani.     'Abdullah  ibn  Al^mad  ibn  Salim.     I,  190. 

Book,    Akhbar  en  Nubah  wa'l  Maqrah  wa'l  *Ilwah  wa*l  fiujah 
wa'n  Nil.     I,  190. 

This  author  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Mu'arrikh  en  Nubah  ^ 
and  pages  I,  190-3  appear  to  be  entirely  taken  from  him. 

Hn  'Atlyah,    Abu  M.  ibn  'Abd  ol  Haqq.    I,  23.    f  542  a.h.   H.K. 
Book.     "  Tafsiruh."     I,  23. 

Ikn  el  *  Attar.    El  Adib  Shihab  ed  Din  Ah.  ed  Dunaisari.    1794  a.h  . 
8.  I,  330 ;  II,  160,  269,  395.     A  poet. 

El  Bairuti,  misprint  for  El  Biruni. 

El  Bakri.     Abu  *Ubaid,     f  ^87  a.h. 

I,  21,  22,  125.  183,  187,  211,  239,  287.     Geographical. 

KlBaladuri.     t279A.Ti.     W.  74. 
II,*  271. 

El  BalkhL     Muhamuiad  ibn  Ah.  ibn  M.  ibn  Yusut*. 
I,  258.     (El  Khuwarazmi.) 
Book.     Mafatlh  el  *Ulrim.      1,  258.     Philological. 

MBalkhi.     Abu  Zaid  Ah.  ibu  8ahl.     t322.     W.  117.     1,  10. 

Jin  Ahf   7   Barakat.      Abu    'Abdullah    Muhammad.      W.    230' 
f  520  A.H.     I,  o.     A  mere  mention  of  him. 

Batlimus.     (Ptolemy.)     1,42. 

El  Birani.     Abu  r  Kailjan  M.  ibn  Ah.     f  ^^40  a.h.     W.  195. 
Book.     El  Athar  el  Baqlyah.     W.  195-1.     1,275. 
I,  68,  275,  492.  \ 

Ikm  B^ika^t.     I,  253. 

Possibly  Ibn  Naubakht.     f  416  a.h.     K.  I,  358. 
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IbnDihyah.  £1  Hafiz  Abu'l  Khattab  Majd  ed  Dm 'Umar.  t63dA.H. 
W.  319. 

Booh     En  Nibras.     I,  326.     I,  22,  326,  489.     U,  163. 
'  Passa^s  at  I,  326,  489,  II,  163,  relate  to  £1  Mustansir, 

1 487  A.H.,  of  whom  it  would  appear  that  Ibn  Biljiyah  had 
written  an  antagonistic  account. 

Dfmaqrdfis.     (Democrates.)     I,  9. 

Ihn  Dinar.     Shams*  ed  Din  M.     II,  22. 

Ibn  JDir^fham.      [**  Shaikhuna "]   Abu    ^Abdullah   M.  el   Maqri. 
I,  278. 

Daud  ihn  Ri%q,     I,  42.     Verbal. 

Ahu  Baud.     **  Sahib  es  Siyar.'*     f  276  a.h.     K.  I,  268.     Tra- 
ditionist.     I.  28.     II,  270. 

Ihn  Duraid.     f  321  a.h.     (H.K.)     I,  408. 
Book.     ElJamharah. 

EL  QADI  'L  FADIL.     W.  283.     f  ^96  a.h. 

Book.     Kitab  Mutajaddidat  el  Hawadith.     1,249. 

I,  60,  86,  107,  108,  109,  184,  185,  249,  269,  281,   380,  407, 
413. 

II,  5,  24,  143,  164,  198. 

These  passages  refer  to  events  in  years  between  567  and 
594  A.H.  EI  Maqrizi  says,  **I  copied  from  his  hand- 
writing." I,  249,  281.  The  '*  Innovations  "  of  El  Qadti 
*1  Eadil  would  appear  to  have  been  extremely  detailed. 

Ihn  Fadl  illah.     Ah.  ibn  Yahya.     f  749  a.h.     W.  411.     I,  370. 
A  verse. 

El  Fakihi.     f  272  a.h.     W.  69. 

Book.     A^barMakkah.     1,181. 

j?^  Farrd.     El  Ba^awi.     K.  1, 145.     f  ^10  a.h.     1.  161,  1.  186, 
V.  11-451. 

m  Faryahi.    Abu  'Abdillah  M.  ibn  Ah.  ibn  M.  el  Hafiz,  1.  161. 
Verbal.     A  contemporary  of  Maq. 

El  Bahaishi,     Ah.  ibn  M.  I,  322  verses. 

Ihn  Hahlh.     v.  Mawardi. 

El  Hadrami.     El  Qadi  Abu  Yusuf  Ya'qub  ibn  Ibrahim,     f  182  a.h. 
K.  II,  400.     II,  122. 
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Ihn  AM  Bkfalah.     Shihab  ed  Din  Ah.  et  Tilimsani.     f  776  a.h. 
W.  437. 

I,  122.     A  verse. 

IB]!f  'ABD  EL  HAKAM.     Abu  '1  QSsim    Abd  er  Rahman  ibn 
'Abdillah.     I,  199.     f  257  ah.     W.  63. 
Book,     Futut  Mi^r.     W.  63-1.     I,  199. 
I,  49,  76,  125,  148,  158,  163.  167,  195,  199,  206,  208,  209, 

244,  249,  287,  288.  295,  296. 
U,  136,  141,  259,  282,  363,  443,  502. 
These  passages  all  relate  to  the  early  history  of  Egjrpt,  the 
latest  recorded  event  dating  86  a.h.     I.  209. 

£1  Hamdani.     Abu  M.  el  ^asan  ibn  A^.  ibn  Ta'qub.     f  334  a.h. 
W.  110. 

Book.     El  Iklll.     W.  110-1.     I.  197,  257. 

Ihn  H&ni.     M.  f  362  a.h.     E.  II,  4.     1.  378. 

Urn  ffauqal.     I,  270,  341.     Scrib.  367  a.h.     Quoted  through  Ibn 
8a*ld. 

HmrawhiyiUh.     I,  154. 

Abu  '1  ?asan  *Ali  ibn  el  Hasan  el  Eatib.     I,  275,  276.     Details 
on  taxation  in  Egypt  in  441  a.h. 

El  Hasan  ibn  M.  II,  126.     Giro.  658  a.h.  ? 

Book.     Es  Sawanih  el  Adabiyah  fi  '1  Mada'ih  el  Qainlyah. 
V.  H.K. 

Ibn  All  Hdshim.     hma'll     I,  323,  325,  verses. 
El  muimi.     I,  287.     On  Babylon  (Old  Cairo). 

Ihn  Bazm.     El  Faqlh  '1  Hafiz  Abu  M.  'Ali  ibn  Ah.  ibn  Said. 
1,258.     1 4^6  A.H.     W.  202. 

HUh&m  ihn  el  Hakam.     I,  9. 

HUh&m  ihn  el  Kalhi.     f  204  a.h.     W.  42.     II,  21 3. 

Ihn  Hinham.     'Abd  el  Malik,     f  218  a.h.     W.  48.     I,  287. 

El  ^Irndd.     M.  ibn  Abi*l  Faraj  M.  ibn  Hamid  el  Katib  el  Ispahani. 
1 597  A.H.     W.  284. 

Book.     Sana'l  Barq  ash  Shami.     W.  284-1.     II,  123. 

ElhhaUni.   Abu '1  Faraj 'Ali  ibn  el  Husain.   f  356  a.h.    W.  132, 
Book.     £1  Ai^ani.     II,  137. 
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El  IsfaMni.     *Ali  ibn  Hamzah.     f  356  a.h.  ?    H.K.  I,  125. 
Book.     A*yad  ol  Fare.     I,  268. 

Ihn  Isfahsaidr.     Ahmad  ibn  Rustum  ed  Dailami.     I,  371. 

AHIsiOq.     ElAdib.     11,177.     Averse. 

JEl  Jafr,     Ah.  ibn  Ishaq.     I,  325,  verses. 

ElJdhiz.     1 255  A.H.     H.K.     1,25,194. 

JdUU  ed  Din,     Ibn  Mukram  ibn  Abi*l  Hasan  ibn  Ah.  el  Khagraji^ 
I,  162.     Veree. 

Jalal  ed  Bin.     Abu'l  Mu^izz  Ibn  Abi'l  Hasan  ibn  Ah.  ibn  es  Sa'i|^ 
Contemporary  of  Maqrizi. 
II,  25.     A  verse. 

Jal&l  ed  Din.      M.  ibn  Xhatib  Daraiya  od  Dimashqi  el  Baisani* 
t  810  A.H.    II,  429.     Veree. 

JAMI'  SIRAT  EL  BAZURl.     1,  82,  109. 

The  subject  of  the  biography  was  a  vizier  of  £1  Mustansir,. 
441-450  A.H.     The  passages  refer  to  the  revenue. 

J  AMI'  SIR  AT  M.  IBN  QALA'tTN.     Musa  ibn  Muhammad  ibn 
Yal^ya.     (En  Na^ir  M.  ibn  Qala'un,  f  741  a.h."  \ 

I,  381.     II,  143,  278. 

JAMP  ES  SiRAT  ET  TULUNlYAH.     ^Ibn  Tulun,  t271  a.h.) 
I,  171,  230.     11,  178,  265,  267,  409,  457. 

This  author's  name  is  not  indicated.  (?Ibn  ed  Dayah, 
f  334  A.H.  W.  111.)  He  would  appear  to  be  an  early 
one,  and  his  work  was  probably  detailed. 

J  AMI*   ES  Si  RAT    EZ  ZAHIRlYAH.      Possibly   Ibn    Abd   ez 
Zahir  (q.v.).     (Ez  Zahir  Baibars,  f  676  a.h.) 
I,  433.      11,  299,  412. 

JAMl*  TA'RlKH  DIMYAT.     1,  177,  184. 

Relates  to  the  period  of  the  conquest,  20  a.h. 

Although  no  author  is  mentioned  in  Maqrizf  s  account  of 

Damicttu,  I,  215,  one  may  suspect  that  it  is  taken  either 

from  this  work  or  one  of  a  similar  kind. 

Jiim  Ab\'lJar\    Abdullah  ibn.    M.     Circ.  380  a.h.    11,  6.    Yene. 
Jardddaihy  misprint  for  Elhurdadbah. 
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I¥n  Jari^.     U,  270.     Tradition. 

El  Jauhari,     f  393  a.h.     H.E. 

Book.     Es  Sil^ah.     I,  22,  285.     II,  405,  etc. 

EL  JATJWlNI.     Esh  Sharif  M.  ibn  As'ad  Abu  *Abdillah,  I,  288, 
wrote  after  570  a.h.,  II,  202,  and  was  grown  up  539  a.h.,  I,  330. 
Booht,   {a)  En  Naqt  li  Mu'jam,  etc.     I,  5,  330. 

{h)  El  Jauhar  el  Maknun  fi  pikr  el  Qaba'il  wa  '1 

Butun.     II,  458. 
{e)  £r  Rau^at  el  Anisah,  etc.     II,  440. 

I,  5,  288,  296,  330,  332. 

II,  81,  164,  202,  271,  409,  440,  444,  449,  450,  452,  458. 
The  quotations  are  archaBological  genen»lly. 

H.E.  ascnbes  (Jb)  to  this  writer's  son  (apparently),  and  gives 
the  date  of  his  son's  death,  588  a.h.  He  does  not  give 
the  date  of  the  author  of  En  Naqf.  I  do  not  find  any 
mention  of  him  either  in  W.  Maq.  2.  14  gives  his 
pedigree  at  length. 

El  Jaa&r,     El  Adib  el  FaP  Abu  1  Husain.     f  679  a.h.     W.  357. 
I,  106.     Verse. 

Ibn  Abi'l  Jinn,  v.  Ibn  'Adnan. 

Ihn  Jinni.     II,  362.     f  392.     Philological. 

Ihn  Jubair.     Circ.  548  a.h.     v.  H.K. 
Book,     **Kihlatuh."     I,  239. 

El  Eamal,  v.  El  Adfuwi. 

Abu'lEhair.     IQOa.h.     S.  I,  161.     11,270. 

Ihn  Khdlawaih.     1,22,211.     1370  a.h.    E.  I,  158.    Philological. 
Book,     Kitab  Lais.  I,  22.     K.  I,  158. 

Ibn  Khaldun.     Shaikhuna  Wali  ed  Din  Abu  Zaid  'Abd  er  Rabman 
ibnM.     1808  a.h.     W.  456.     11,190. 

Khahl  Ihn  Ahmad,     f  175  a.h.     H.E. 
Book,     El  'Ain.     I,  408. 

Ibn  Ehallikan.     El  C^^i  Shams'  ed  Din  Ab-  ibn  M.     W.  358. 
t68lA.H.     II,  87,  366. 

Ibn  Khurdadbah.     A^mad,  I,  168. 
Possibly  an  error  ? 

j.m.A.s.  1902.  • 
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Ibn  Khurdadbah.     'Ubaid'nllah  ibn  'Abdillah.     I,  IM. 
Wrote  232-272  a.h.    See  Goeje,  preface  to  Dm  ni 
Bib.  Geo.  Arab. 
Book,     {a)  EL  Ma^alik.     I,  184,  227. 

Ih)  'Aja'iV  el  Bioyan.     I,  120.     ? 

M  Eiuwdrazmi.     M.  ibn  Ah.     I,  9. 

SL    KINDI.      Abu'    *Umar    ^T.    ibn    Tusaf.      U,    163.    186. 
(Frequently  called  Abu  *Amr  in  error.)     f  350  a.h.     W.  IM. 
Books,     (a)  El  Jund  el  <Arabi.     II,  143. 
{h)  El  Kbunduq.     II.  163. 
(e)  Masjid  Abl'  er  Rayah.     II,  246. 

(d)  El  Mawali.     II,  137,  250. 

(e)  El  Umara.     I,  288 ;  IL  436 ;  or 
Umara  Misr.     II,  261,  455. 

Possibly  these  books  are  merely  divisioiis  o£  W.  124 — 1,  t^  3. 

I,  162,  163,  180,  288,  298. 

II,  143,  163,  178,   185,  202,  246,  261,  282,  332. 
436,  447,  454,  455. 
The  latest  date  in  these  passages  refers  to  263  a.«. 

relate  to  the  Muslim  conquest,  early  sites 

Ibn  el  Eindi.     'Umar  ibn  Abi  'Umar.     I,  124. 
Evidently  the  son  of  the  preceding. 
Book.     Fada'il  Misr.     I,  124,  158,  elc. 
I,  124.  158.  211.  249. 

V.   Royal  Khedivial  Library  Cat.,  t-101, 

him  with  his  father,  and  gives  the  da&e  o£  kia 
350  A.H.,  an  unlikely  one.  The  CopcBhagem  MS. 
its  author  'Umar  ibn  M.  el-KindL 

Ihn  Lahi'ah.     f  1^  ^-=-     S.  I,  164. 

I,  79,  168. 
AT/  Laith  ihn  Sa'd.     \  175  a.h.     S.  I,  164. 

1,79.     11,177,253. 
•Abd  'el  Lattf  el  Ba^daulL     t  629  a.h.     W.  314.     IL  367. 
JfaimUn  ihn  Mikrdn.     I,  284. 
Ihn  Aid  Matikdh.     A  contemporarr  of  'Abd  ei  •Am  ikn  Mi 

f  86  A.H.     I,  210. 
Ki  Ma'roar.    Ibrahim.    El  Adib.    f  749  a.h.    IL  131.  ISCL    Tn 
fCl  M^mM.     The  Khalit     f  2«*  ^jl     A 

\\m  Kburdidbah.     I,  134- 
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IBN  EL  MA'MtTN  El  Ba^'ihi.  £1  Amir  Jamal  'ed  Din.  Abu 
'Ali  Musa  ibn  oL  Ma'mun  Abi  Abdillah  M.  ibn  Fatik  ibn 
Mukhtar.     I,  390. 

Probably  shared  in  the  downfall  of  his  father,   vizier  of 
El  Amir,  519  a.h. 
Book,     ''Ta'rikhuh,*'  I,  268,  390,  and  Mukhtasar  Ta'rikhih, 

II,  144. 
I,  212,  266,  268,  279,  390,  iOl,  414,  420,  422,  432,  445,  451, 

458,  468,  469,  470,  480,  481,  492. 
JI,  24,  256,  282,  411,  412. 

Nearly  all  these  passages  refer  to  the  years  516  and  517  a.h., 
only  four  to  dates  previous  and  none  later.  Ibn  el 
Ma*mun's  father  was  in  power  515-519  a.h.  His  work 
was  probably  an  elaborate  chronicle  chiefly  relating  to 
that  period. 

Imam  Mankali  Bugled  esh  Shirdzi  Jaldl  ed  Din.    M.  I,  371.    Verse. 

Marhun  el  Hindi.     (Sahib  Banah.)     I,  182. 

Marzuq  es  Sadafi.     AbduUah  ibn.     Circ.  170  a.h.     I,  162. 

Abu  Ma^shar.     I,  253.     f  272  a.h.     The  astronomer. 

SI  Maslhi.     Misprint  for  Musabbihi. 

JBlMassdh.     ?W.A.  75.     1,  120. 

BL  MAS*0DI.     t  ^45  or  346  a.h.     W.  119. 
Books,     (a)  Akhbar  ez  Zaman.     I,  185. 

lb)  Muruj  ed  Dahab.     I,  494. 
1,  26,  28,  50,  72,  148,   159,  171,  185,   187,  233,  236,  240, 
247,  265,  494. 

£1  Mawardi.  Abu  '1  Hasan  'Ali  ibn  M.  ibn  Habib.  I,  91* 
t  450  A.H.     H.K. 

Book.     El  Ahkam  es  Sultanlyah.     I,  97. 
1,  91,  97. 

Mu'arrikh*  en  Nubah.     v.  Aswani.     I,  192. 

"Muhammad  ibn  Abi  Ya'qub  el  Katib.     I,  326. 
*'Haddath,''  292  a.h. 

Mujdhid.     I,  161. 

El  Mun^iri.     El  Hafiz  'Abd  el  ^Azim.     I,  217.     f  666.     W.  ^42. 

MuqatU.     f  1^  a.h.     K.  II,  112.     1,161.  ,.> 
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Mnaa  ihn  M.  %bn  Yahya.     II,  278. 

Author  of  Slrat  M.  ibn  Qala'un  (qv.)- 

KL  MUSABBIHi.  £L  Amir  el  Mukhtar  *Izz  el  Mulk  ibn  'UkMod 
*illah  ibn  Ah.  ibn  Isma*!!  ibn  *Abd  el  *AzIz.  I,  387.  1^20  a.h. 
W.  181. 

Book.     "  Ta'rikhuh/*  I,  265,  and  IVrikhuhu'l  Kabir,  I,  387. 
W.  181-1. 

I,  171,   181,  207,  265,  387,  389,  408,  451,  457,  458,  465, 
467,  494. 

II,  4,  5,  14,  20,  28,  143.  145,  195,  280,  282. 

He  was  in  the  service  of  the  Khalifs  of  Cairo  398-420  a.h. 
The  dates  of  the  events  for  which  he  is  cited  lie  between 
395  and  415  a.h.,  only  three  earlier  and  none  later. 

IBN   'EL   MUTAUWAJ.     El  Qadi  'r  Ra'is  Taj  'ed  Din  M.  ibn 
*Abd  'el  Wahhab  'ez  Zubairi.     I,  342.     f  730  a.h.     W.  397. 
Book,     Iqaz  el  Mutaghaffil.     I,  5. 

I,  5,  286,  288,  298,  331,  342,  344,  345,  346. 

II,  86,   114,   153,   155,   158,   184,   197,  253,  282,  298,   308, 
409,  429. 

Almost  all  these  passages  refer  to  Misr,  i.e.  Old  Cairo,  none 
to  El  Qahirah.     All  of  them  are  archaeological. 

Ibn  Muyassar.  f  ^^^"  ^^^  ^-h.  W.  483  ?  This  author's  date 
would  appear  earlier,  v.  S.  II,  132. 

I,  60,  420,  427,  442,  457,  467. 

II,  163,  415. 

The  latest  date  referred  to  543  a.m. 

En  Nabulu8U     £1  Qa^i  Abu  *Amr  'Uthman. 

Book,     Qusn  es  Sirah  R  'ttikhad  il  Ri^n  bi'l  Jazirah.      I,  326. 

Ahu  Nadrah,     El  Ghaffari.     I,  22. 

Nafil  $r  Burnt.     1,  258.     Possibly  W.A.  74.     f  269  a.h. 

Ibn  en  Naqqdsh.     Shams  ed  Dm  M.     f  763  a.h.     H.K.  I,  305. 

Book.    El  'Ibar  ft  man  Mada  wa  Ghabar.     II,  279.    Reference 
dates  to  761  a.h. 

Abu  n  Nimr.     El  Warraq.     I,  91 . 

Ab^  Qabbdn  ibn  Nu'aim  ibn  Badr  et  Tujibi.     11,  246. 

Qaii  ibn  Salamah.     Abu  Mns'ab.     II,  246.     Verse. 
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SL  QAISARANI.     Bl  Martada  Abu  M.  'Abd  es  Salam  ibn  M. 
ibn  el  Qasan  ibn  *Abd  es  Salam  IBN  ET  TUWAIR  el  Miyri 
el  Katib.     I,  386. 
Book.   Nuzhat'  el  Muqlatain  fi  Akhbar  'ed  Daulatain.   I,  386. 
II,  290. 

I,  49,  386,  409,  413,  420,  422,  425,  440,  443,  444,  455,  461, 
462,  463,  467,  469,  480,  484,  488. 

II,  28,  92,  280,  290. 

It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  exactly  fix  the  date  of  the 
author  of  this  book :  he  is  used  chiefly  with  reference  to 
the  ceremonies  and  customs  of  the  Fatimite  Court,  of 
which  he  appears  to  have  given  the  most  detailed  account. 
The  only  dated  reference  to  be  found  is  I,  49,  the  taking 
of  Tyre  by  the  Franks. 

SI  Qaisi.     Abu  Abdullah  M.  ibn  'Abd  er  Ka^im  ibn  Sulaiman  ibn 
Babr  el  Ohamati.     I,  161.     t560  a.h.     H.E. 
Book.     Tu^fat  el  Albab.     I,  161. 
I,  135,  161,  240. 

m  Q&li.     Abu  'Ali  (Isma'il  ibn  El  Qasim).     f  365  a.h.     H.K. 
Book.     El  Amali.     I,  148,  405. 

i^iadah.     I,  23,  possibly  W.  17.     f  117  a.h. 

Ibn  'el  Qifti.     f  646  a.h.     W.  331.     II,  5. 

EL  QXjpA'I.     El  Qadi  Abu  «Abdillah  M.  ibn  Salamah.     f  464  or 
457  A.H.     W.  199. 

Book.     El  MuWtitar,  etc.     I,  5.     W.  199-1. 

I,  5,  122,  125.  206,  207,  230,  247,  287,  298,  330,  331,  348, 
344,  346. 

II,  137,   142,   146,   161,  178,  248,  251,  253,  255,  370,436, 
445,  455. 

Qudamah  ibn  Ja*fai-.     f  377  a.h.     1,  258. 
Book.     Kitab  el  Ehaiaj.     I,  258. 

El  Qurtubi.    I,  485.    Too  vague  to  identify.    Ta'rikhuh,  v.  11,  181. 

SI  Qushairi.     El  Ustad  Abu'l  Qasim  'Abd  'el  Karim  ibn  Hawazin. 
t514A.H.     K.  1,300.     11,414. 

Ibn  Qutaibah.     W.  73.     f  270  or  276  a.h.     I,  7. 

Ibn  er  Rafiq.     Ibrahim.     Circ.  400  a.h. 
Book.    Ta'rikhuh.     U,  154. 
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Sikupoihi.     tlBOA.H.     K.  I,  385.     I,  190. 

Ikm  8Jdak.  II,  2, 1 17, 129, 144, etc.  (frequent  references),   f  458 a.h. 
Book.     £1  Mul^kam.     v.  H.E.     A  dictionary. 

Ihm  SlHd.     Abu  *Ali.     f  428  a.h.     W.A.  128.     I,  61. 

E0  Sulirawanli.    Shihab 'ed  Din  Abu  Haf? 'Umar  ibn  M.    11,414, 
427.     1 632  A.H.     H.K. 
Book.     'Awarif  el  Ma*arif.     II,  427. 

Si  Tabari.     Abu  Ja'far  M.  ibn  Jarir.     f  310  a.h.     W.  94. 
I.  23,  257,  408. 
Book.     "Tafslruh.''     1,23.     =*  Jami  el  Bayan.     1,134. 

Ibn  Abi  Tahir.     Abn'l  fCusaia  'Abdullah  ibn  Al^mad.     I,  273. 
Book.     A^bar  el  Mu'tadid.     I,  273. 
I,  273,  275. 
?  Possibly  a  son  of,  W.  78,  who  died  280  a.h. 

Aiu  2hhir,     El  Hadz  es  Silafi.     f  576  a.h.     W.  268.     II,  203. 

AhuH  Tahir.    El  Q3di '1  Makln  Isma^Il  ibn  Salamah.    Girc.530A.H. 
II,  448. 

Ibn  Abi  Taiy.     f  630  a.h.     W.  316.     I,  409,  443,  457. 

Bi  Taiyibi.     Shams  ed  Dm.     II,  499.     f  717  a.h. 

Ihn  Taswaihy  M.     I,  325.     Verses. 

Ibn  Thahit.     Abu  Bakr  el  Hafiz  el  Khatib.     I,  206. 

Ibn  et  Tuwair.     v.  El  Qaisaiani. 

Ibn  'Ufair.     \22Q  a.h.     S.  I,  168.     I,  79,  118. 

'  Uimar  ibn  MairnHn.     I,  26. 

JSl  *  Umari.     Shihab  ed  Din  Ahmad  ibn  Muhyi  'd  Din  Ta^ya  ibn 
Fadlillah.     Katib  es  Sirr.     f  748  a.h.     W.  411.     1,370. 

Ihn  JFahb.     f  197  a.h.  ?     S.  I,  165.     II,  259. 
JTahb  ibn  Munabbih.     f  110  a.h.     W.  16.     I,  23. 

"  Wakil  abi.''     *Amr  ibn  Zanki,  etc.  (verbal).     I.  236.     Contemp. 
El  Waqidi.     f  207  a.h.     W.  43.     I,  183.     II,  362. 

IBN   WASIF   SHAH.     Ibrahim  el   Katib.     I,   111.     El  Usta^. 
II,  140.     Circ.  600  a.h.     W.  373,  etc. 

Book.     Akhbar  Mi^r  wa  ^Ajaibiha,  I,  111. 
I,   111,  124,   129,   135,   141,   175,   176,   182,  210,  213,  982, 
237,  239,  240,  241.  268.  346. 
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II,  140,  177,480,  481. 

All  on  pre-Islamic  history  of  Egypt,  and  apparently  quite 
fabulous. 

El    YaffhmHri.      Yusuf  ibn  Ah.  ibn   Mahmud  ibn  Ah.  el  Asadi. 
t673A.H.     II,  87,  183. 

A  contemporary  of  El  Malik  es  Salij^. 

Tafiya  ibn  Bukair,     1,  40. 

Tahya  %hn  'Ulhmdn,     I,  211.     Circ.  570  a.h. 

Yalbughl^  es  Sdlimi.     I,  224.     Verbal. 

El  Yamani.     Possibly  W.  263.     1^69  a.h.     I,  206.     II,  161. 

Ta'qiih  ibn  Nu'mdn  el  Qddi.     Qadi  Bulghar.     (Through  El  Qaisi.) 
I,  161. 

ElYa'qabi.     Circ.  270  a.h.     1,211,247. 

Yiqut.     1 626  A.H.     W.  310. 

Book.     El  Mushtarik.     II,  23,  28,  130,  504,  509. 

TMd  ibn  Abi  Hablb.    f  128  a.h.     S.  I,  163.     I,  210.     II,  177. 

IBN  YtJNXJS.     Abu  ga'id  *Abd  er  Kahman  ibn  Ahmad.     I,  28. 
1 847  A.H.     W.  121. 

Books,     (a)  Ta'riWi  el  Ghuraba.     II,  114.     W.  121-2. 
(3)  Ta'rikh  Mifr.     1,108.     W.  121-2. 

I,  23,  108,  332,  489. 

II,  114,  123,  137,  163,  177,  332,  334. 

Zafir  el  Eaddad.     f  529  a.h.     K.  I,  241 .     I,  485.     The  poet. 

IBN  *ABD  'EZ  ZAHIR.    El  Qadi  'r  Ra'Is  Mul^yi  'd  Dm  'Abdullah 
er  Rauhi  el  Katib.     I,  388.     f  ^^2  a.h.     W.  366. 
Books,     {a)  Er  Raudat  'el  Bahlyah  *ez  Zahirah,  etc.     I,  5. 

W.  366,  1. 
{b)  SIrat  ez  Zahir  [Baibars],     II,  275.     W.  366,  2. 
\e)  Tama4m  el  Hama*im.     II,  231. 

I,  5,  381,  384,  388,  404,  408,  438,  458,  460,  462,  468,  470, 
480,  481,  487. 

II,  4,  5,  8,  12.  13,  16,  20,  21,  25,  86,  87,  92,  102,  114,  144, 
204,  231,  368,  411,  436. 

Nearly  all  archaeological,  on  Cairo. 

Zaid  ibn  Aslam.     I,  26.     v.  Aslam. 
Abu  Znhm.     I,  23. 
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JSikid  el '  Ulama.     Abu  Sa'Td  Mansur  ibn  'Isa.     II,  405. 

2ain  ed  Bin  AH  *AhdiUah  M.  ibn  Aha  Bahr  ihn  *Ahd  el  Qadir  'el 
Hanafi.     II,  25. 
Contemporary  of  Maq. 

Zaki  ed  Dm.     £1  Husidn.     I,  368.     Circ.  762  a.h. 

IBN  ZXTLAQ..     El  Faqih  Abu  M.  el  Hasan  ibn  Ibrahim.     I,  385. 
t387A.H.     W.  151. 
Booht.     (a)  Sirat  el  Ikhshid.     II,  25. 
\h)  Sirat  el  Mu4zz.     I,  385. 
\e)  Tatimmat  Umara  Misr.     II,  25.     W.  151-3. 

I,  385,  389,  430,  451,  470,  493. 

II,  25. 
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SI  A|^ni.     (El  I^bahani.) 

SI  Ahkam  es  Sultaniyah.     (EI  Mawardi.) 

El  'Ain.     (Eballl  ibn  Ahmad.) 

Aja'ib  el  Biny§o.     (Ibn  Khurdadbah.) 

See  II,  151.   The  book  with  this  title  may  be  by  another  author. 
Akhbar  Bani  el  Maghribi  (anon.  II,  459). 
Akhbar  Makkah.     ( Kl  Fakihi.) 
Akhbar  Mifr  wa  Aja*ibiha.     (Ibn  Wasif  Shah.) 
Akhbar  el  Mu*tadid.     (Ibn  Abi  Tahir.) 
Akhbar  en  Niibah.     (El  Aswani.) 
Akhbar  ez  Zaman.     (El  Mas'udi.) 
Alf  Lailah  wa  lailah.     I,  485.     II,  181. 
El  Amali.     (El  Qali.) 
£1  Amwal.     (Ibn  Salam.) 
£1  Athar  'el  Baqiyah.     (El  Biruni.) 
A^ad  el  Furs.     (El  I^fahani.) 

El  Bazuri.     v.  Sirat  'el. 

Ed  Dakha'ir  wa  't  Tul^at      (Anon.      v.  S.  II,   123.      Possibly 
Mujalla  ibn  Jami',  fl.  549  a.h.,  is  the  author.)     v.  1,  416,  417. 
Dimy&l.     V.  Ta'rlkh. 
Ed  Diyarat     (Esh  Sh&busti.) 
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Fada'il  Mi^r.     (Ibn  'el  Kindi.) 
Futut  Mi^r.     (Ibn  *Abd  el  Hakam.) 

El  Ghoraba.     (Ibn  Yunus.) 

Hosn  es  Sirah  fi  'ttikhad  il  Hisn  bil  Jazlrah.     (En  N&bnlaa.) 

El  *Ibar  flman  Mada  wa  Ghabai*.     (Ibn  en  Naqqash.) 

El  Ikhsbld.     V.  Sirat. 

El  Iklil.     (El  Hamdani.) 

Iqaz  el  MtitaghaffiL     (Ibn  el  Mutauwaj.) 

ElJambarab.     (Ibn  Duraid.     Philol.) 
Jami*  el  Bayan.     (Et  Tabari.) 
El  Jauhar  el  Makuun.     (El  Jauwani.) 
El  Jand  el  'Arabi.     (El  Kindi.) 

El  Kharaj.     (Ibn  Qudamab.) 
El  Ehunduq.     (El  Kindi.) 

Mafatlh  el  'Uluni.     (El  Ealkhi.) 

Makkah.     v.  Akhbar. 

El  Masalik.     (Ibn  Khurdadbah.) 

Masjid  Ahl  er  Rayah.     (El  Kindi.) 

El  Hawaii.     (El  Kindi.) 

El  Minbaj  fi  *Ilm  el  Kharaj.     ((El  Qadi)  'es  Sa'Td.) 

El  Mu^rib.     (Ibn  Sa*id.) 

El  Muhalla.     (Ibn  Sa»Td.) 

Muhammad  ibn  Qala'un.     v.  Sirat. 

El  Muhkam.     (Ibn  SIdah.) 

El  Mu'izz.     V.  Sirat. 

El  Mukhtar.     (El  Quda4.) 

Mukhta^ar  Tar'ikh  ibn  el  Ma'mun. 

El  Mulbamat  el  Man8ubah  ila  ibn  el  'Arabi. 

Muruj  ed  Dahab.     (El  Mas^udi.) 

El  Mu^tarik.     (Yaqut.) 

Mutajaddidat  el  Hawadith.     (El  (Qadi  'I)  Fadil.) 

En  Nibras.    (Ibn  Dihyah.) 
En  Naqt.     (El  Jauwani.) 
Na^iriyah.     v.  Es  Sirat  en. 
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Nfibah.     T.  Akhbar  en. 

Nnzhat  el  Maqlatain.     (El  QaisaranL) 

Br  Bandat  el  Bahiyat  ez  Zahirah.     (Ibn  'Abd  ea  Zahir.) 

Ri^lat  ibn  Jubair.     (Ibn  Jubair.) 

Risalat  el  Hadrami. 

Er  RiBalat  el  Mi^rfyab.     (Abu  Salt.) 

Sana  '1  Barq  esh  Shami.     (El  <ImSd.) 

Es  Sawanib  el  Adabiyab.     (Aba  'I  Hasan  b.  M.) 

Sirat  el  Bazuri.     (Anon.) 

Sirat  el  Ikbshid.     (Ibn  Zulaq.) 

Sirat  M.  ibn  Qala*un.     (Musa  ibn  M.) 

Sirat  el  Mn^zz.     (Ibn  Zulaq.) 

Es  Sirat  en  Nasirlyah  s  M.  ibn  Qala'un. 

Sirat  et  Tulunlyah.     (Anon.) 

Sirat  ez  Zahiriyah.     (?  'Abd  ez  Zabir.) 

Tafsir.     (Ibn  'Atiyab.) 

Tafsir.     (Et  Tabari.) 

Et  Tali'  es  8a-Id.     (El  Adfuwi.) 

Ta'nkh.     Ibn  el  Bata^ihi.     (Ibn  el  Ma'mun  el  Bata'ihi.) 

Ta'rl^.     Dimasbq.     (Ibn  Asakir.) 

Ta'rikh.     Dimyat.     (Anon.) 

Ta'rikb.     Mi^r.     (Ibn  Yunus.) 

Ta*rikb  el  Musabbihi. 

Ta'rikh  el  Musabbihi  el  Kabir. 

Ta'riUi  el  Qurtubi. 

Ta'rikh  ibn  Rafiq. 

Ta*nkh  es  Sa*Id.     (El  Adfuwi.) 

Tatimmat  Umara  Mi^r.     (Ibn  Zulaq.) 

Tuhfat  el  Alb»b.     (El  Qaisi.) 

El  Umara.     (El  Kindi.) 

Zahiriyah.     v.  Es  Sirah  ez. 


The  following  is  the  sequence  of  El  Maqrizi's  principal 
authorities :  Ibn  'Abd  el  Hakam,  f  257  a.h.,  El  Mas'udi; 
t346  A.H.,  Ibn  Yiinus,  t347A.H.,  and  El  Kindi,  1 360  a.h. 


1 


jc-r 


^'•'^■-.    FD..    IN    THK    KKITAT. 


jjiv  <i  T^Kiiit  mii  Iba  Yunus  supply  nearly  all  that 
a    c  ^3=-  -iiOTifiac  and  early  history  of  Egypt.     It 
-o  inTQ  collected  the  sayings  of  the  early 
*?   >EKr^*s  information    is   in    great  part 
TWf  yi  El  Eindi  chiefly  topographical, 


Ttere  is  the  anonymous  life  of  Ibn  Tiiliin, 

^-!wiux»afcT  h?  assumed  to  be  by  a  contemporary 

:•!«:?•    -iTO  i.H.^  :    if  so,  he  is  one  of  the  earliest 

tt    Jj^cian   history.      El   Maqrlzi   has   taken 

laiLnc  f  iie  Kirimite  period,  we  have  Ibn  Ziilaq, 
V  .  w  S:  Xjwabbihi,  t-tSO.v.H.,  El  Quda'i,  t4o7A.H., 
:««^  :4t«ittvrttv'u;s  ja.:hor  of  Sirat  'el  BazOri,  of  about  the  same 
*•«,  *Nr  X  X^'^^tuu.  who  probably  wrot^  about  520  a.h., 
^^  •♦-••kL*  Vi  i^uw^ni.  who  was  alive  in  570  a.h.,  but  who 
-jrir-Tf^  u  .'«vu:^  he  witnessed  in  539  a.h.,  thus  enabling  us 
,.   -v  sis  xM-w^  prttiY  closely. 

»^%t>    ¥:   Xyi^bbihi  and  Ibn  el  Ma'miiu,  being  in  high 

UK^«^    H    ^o^rv^    wcro    exceptionally   situated    as    regards 

..0(f%»v*A*tt       hoir  works,  besides  those  of  Ibn  Ziilaq,  were 

•.Mv\;i»Q^  ■:*  ^txM!  ^v»rt  minutely  detailed  chronicles  of  their 

.%.,     •ii«x>.    btti    thcrt*    is   u   gap   between   about    450  a.h. 

^,*.    u**    V  '*     rv*    \\tiu*h    infornmtion   seems   meagre.     This 

^,.*AVi^  v"^  '.'^o  sMtcmcnt  of  Hajji  Khalifah  to  thiseiiect: 

,>x.%     X  *v^\i^v»!Iy  iio  c\*mpkto  detailed  record  of  the  great 

Sr^.Ux     V    toV^  *H*  \.M..  nor  of  the  vizierate  of  Hadr  and 

>.,x  ^s.  S!   VtvUl.  writtou  by  a  contemporary,  or,  at  any  rate, 

V  >1.4x(m:.-  ,usv4  »v»!  s^vm  to  have  known  of  one.     The  works 

■^    \*  \^vi»M''    ivxi  Kl   ^luw.liu  wort^  ai'chirological,  referring 

>;^      »s'  o*\>\'t^.nu'\>  of  the  Fttlimite  Court,  their  govern- 

.  «  :o  o'*N-t   xU'i;uU  of  the  kind.  El  Maqrlzi  appears  to 

,.»  xiK  ■:xx^  K!  v).iiMUiiii.  lv*iJos  a  Inwk  called  Ed  Dakha'ir 
«».«  s  IVVit.  wNwh  uuv  dale  tnmi  the  seventh  century  of  the 
H  >^H^.  XV*  vNa\  (u  i(\^ucrtil  It  would  sivm  that  his  remarks  on 
1^.^'  xu^»xv;^1l  wvu'  ui^u  fnuu  authors  living  a  considerable 
^«:iiv  i^^"*  '■'^^  ^V)M»)lr  )vri«xl. 
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After  this  comes  El  Qadi  '1  Fadil^  f  596  a.h.,  from  whom 
much  has  been  taken,  nearly  all  relating  to  matters  of 
which  he  had  personal  knowledge ;  then  Ibn  'Abd  ez  Zahir, 
t  692  A.H.,  and  Ibn  el  Mutauwaj,  f  730  a.h.  The  last- 
mentioned  relates  almost  exclusively  to  Misr,  i.e.  Old 
Cairo,  and  all  three  are  mostly  referred  to  on  questions 
of  topography.  Ibn  el  Mutauwaj  is  the  last  author  of 
importance  frequently  quoted  by  £1  Maqrizi,  who  does  not 
really  give  us  very  much  detailed  history  of  the  Aiyubite 
and  Mamluke  period  in  El  Khitat.  The  works  of  nearly 
all  the  authors  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  have  now  been 
lost,  either  wholly  or  for  the  most  part,  but  from  the 
frequent  quotations  that  are  made  from  them  in  El  Khitat^ 
it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  its  author  had  access  to  them  all. 

In  addition  to  these  the  remarks  of  Ibn  Sa'Id,  f  685  a.h., 
are  amusing,  besides  being  interesting,  as  the  impressions 
of  a  stranger  visiting  a  foreign  country.  These,  too,  would 
probably  have  been  lost  to  us  without  El  Maqrizi's  inter- 
vention, and,  when  we  consider  the  enormous  labour  that 
he  must  have  spent  upon  his  book,  and  how  much  he  has 
preserved  to  us,  we  can  realize  the  extent  of  the  service 
which  he  has  rendered  to  the  history  of  Egypt. 


I. 
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Art.  VII. — Note  on  the  Languages  spoken  between  the  Assam 
Valley  and  Tibet,  By  Stbn  Konow,  of  the  University 
of  Christiania,  Norway. 

The  mountainous  region  between  the  Assam  Valley  and 
Tibet,  from  Bhutan  in  the  west  to  the  Brahmaputra  in  the 
east,  is  inhabited  by  a  series  of  tribes  which  are  all  of 
Tibeto-Burman  stock. 

Beginning  from  the  west,  they  are  the  Akas,  the  Daflas, 
the  Abor-Miris,  and  the  various  Mishmi  tribes,  viz.,  Chuli- 
kata,  Digaru,  and  MijO  Mishmi. 

Our  chief  sources  for  the  knowledge  of  the  dialects  spoken 
by  these  tribes  are  as  follows : — 

Heuelmtyer,  C.  B^—The  Hill   Tribes  of  the  Northern  Frontier  of  Assam, 

Journal  of  the   Afliatic  Society  f)f  Bengal,   vol.  xxxrii,   pt.  2,  1868, 

pp.  192  ff. 
.Anderson,  J.  D. — A  short  Vocabulary  of  the  Aka  Lanriuage.     Shillong,  1896. 
Sobinimi,  Wm. — Notes  on  the  Dophlds  and  the  Peculiarities  of  their  Language. 

Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  xx,  1852,  pp.  126  £F. 
Hamilton,  B.  C. — An  Outline  Gramtnar  of  the  Lajla  Language  as  spoken  by 

the  Tribes  immediately  south  of  the  A  pa  Tanang  Country.     Shillong,  1900. 
Sobinion,  William. — Notes  on   the  Languages  spoken   by   the   various  tribes 

inhabiting  the  Valley  of  Asam  and  its  mountain  confines.     Journal  of  the 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  xviii,  pt.  I,  1849,  pp.  183  if. 
VaedJiam,  J.  F. — Outline  Grammar  of  the  ShaVydng  Miri  Lanyttage  as  upoken 

by  the  Miris  of  theU   Clan   residing   in   the  Neighbourhood  of  Sadiym, 

Shillong,  1886. 
Sobinion,  W. — Notes  on  the  Languages  spoken  by  the  Mi-Uhmis.     Journal  of 

the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  xxiv,  1856,  pp.  307  ff. 
Campbell,  George. — Speeitnens  of  Languages  of  India Calcutta, 

1874,  pp.  239  ff. 
Veedliam,  J.  '2.— A  few  Digdrd  (TaroanJ,  (MijAj  (M\iu).  and  Tibctian  words 

eoUeeted  during  a  trip  to  Rima  and  back  in  December,  7885 j  and  January^ 

1886.    [Shillong.] 

The  dialects  in   question    may    conveniently   be  clashed 
together  as   the   North    Assam   Group   of  Tibeto-Burman 
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languages,  and  in  the  remarks  which  follow  I  shall  try  to 
throw  some  light  on  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to 
connected  forms  of  speech. 

The  dialects  spoken  by  the  Daflas  and  the  Abor-Miria 
are  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  their  yocabulary,  to 
some  extent,  agrees  with  that  of  Mishmi.  Aka,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a  di£ferent  and  very  peculiar  appearance.  Strange 
and  radical  phonetical  laws  have  been  at  work  in  that 
dialect,  and  it  is,  in  most  cases,  very  difficult  to  compare 
it  with  other  Tibeto-Burman  languages.  The  grammatical 
structure,  however,  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  languages 
of  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  there  is  also  a  considerable 
number  of  words  which  can  be  traced  in  other  Tibeto- 
Burman  languages.  Thus,  Aka  aa,  Dafla  d-io,  father ;  Aka 
d-nt,  Dafla  an,  mother ;  Aka  dngd-sd,  Meithei  angang  and 
ma-chdy  child;  Aka  nyu,  Kuki-Chin  nai  and  nau^  younger 
brother  or  sister;  Aka  /u,  Tibetan  6/0,  Lushei  lung^  mind; 
Aka  e-nytf  Dafla  a-nyt,  eye ;  Aka  nusu,  Tibetan  ma^  nose ; 
Aka  khie,  Tibetan  mgOy  Burmese  khaung,  head ;  Aka  khe-chu, 
Burmese  chham,  hair  of  head;  Aka  mi,  Tibetan  me,  fire; 
Aka  x^»  Tibetan  chhu,  water ;  Aka  ju,  Singpho  jan,  sun ; 
Aka  cchi,  Tibetan  ni,  fish ;  Aka  tsdu,  Tibetan  za-ba,  Burmese 
Ud,  eat ;  Aka  thu,  Tibetan  a-thung-ha,  Dafla  tu,  drink ;  Aka 
71,  Dafla yt,  give;  Aka  Idu,  Meithei  Idu,  take;  and  so  forth. 

All  the  dialects  in  question  agree  in  some  points.  The 
differences  between  them,  on  the  other  hand,  are  considerable, 
and  they  do  not  form  a  distinct  linguistic  group.  They 
have  been  classed  together  because  they  are  all  intermediary 
between  Tibetan  and  the  Assam  -  Burmese  languages  of 
the  Tibeto-Burman  family,  and  because  the  tribes  speaking 
them  are  found  in  the  same  locality.  The  group,  therefore, 
is  both  a  geographical  and  a  linguistic  one. 

In  order  to  understand  the  position  of  these  dialects  and 
their  relation  to  other  Tibeto-Burman  languages  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  into  details.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  do 
so,  because  our  knowledge  of  them,  and  especially  of  Aka 
and  Mishmi,  is  very  limited.  The  remarks  which  follow 
are  therefore  given  with  every  reserve.     Their  reliability 
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is  depeudeut  uu  the  tiustworthmess  of  our  muteriaU.  They 
do  not  extend  to  the  whole  grammatical  structure,  because 
a  comparison  of  the  various  dialects  would,  in  tnaay  cases, 
be  uncertain.  I  hove  conHned  myaelf  to  some  remarks  on 
the  numerals,  the  personal  pronouns,  and  a  few  grammaticul 
features. 

The  first  tive  numerals  are  : — 


One    ... 

AU. 

DfiM,-,. 

Miri. 

rhuiikatii. 

Di|t«rv.. 

Mi,,-,, 

a.kA.  A-ln' 

t.bh, 

S.kl,xm, 

!  ko....... 

Two  ... 

ithi 

«.«,„ 

A-a;l 

ta.,.. 

ki-;i>n.j 

ba-HWii. 

Thm.... 

toi 

...^. 

<;.z.,. 

ka-.h 

lrf-,d«ir 

'  tti-.a«.. 

Four  ... 

!>/-•■" 

i-plu't 

.l.p, 

ki.p^i 

ki.p.y. 

him-hrxH. 

Ph.-    . 

p«-. 

.-„,W) 

,..,,.-. 

m.U.,^S 

«m-.H,S 

i.„.n.„. 

One. — The  forms  in  Daflu,  Chulikatit,  and  Digiiru  arc 
practically  identical.  Aka  u  corresponds  to  Miri  d-kd, 
Meithei  a-md,  Kachin  ai-md,  etc.  Mijii  ku-mo  perhaps 
corresponds  to  the  forms  occurring  in  the  other  Mishini 
dialects  and  Dafla.  The  final  im  must  be  compared  with 
THd  in  Meithei  ti-md,  Kachin  ai-md,  etc. 

Tiro. — Aka  Wii  is  probably  derived  from  /■«/;  compare 
Aka  c/ihi,  Tibetan  «(,  fish.  The  prefix  /.  is  identical  with 
Mishmi  Ad,  and  corresponds  to  Tibetan  f/  in  giii/i,  two.  DafliT 
and  Miri  use  a  prefix  «  like  many  Central  and  Eastern 
IKgi  dialects. 

Three. — Mishmi,  and  probably  also  Aka,  have  a  prefix  kd 
corresponding  to  ^  in  Tibetan  yimn,  three.  Daflii  and  Miri 
prefix  <i.     Compare  'Two.' 

Four, — All  dialects  apparently  contain  a  numeral  /(*  or  n 
with  a  suffix  }>a  or  p,  corresponding  to  /'  in  Tibetan  bit,  four; 
f<t  in  Ijepcbu;  li  and  U  in  the  Bodo  languages;  ha  and  /j" 
in  many  Miigii  diidccts,  and  /w  in  Kuki-Chin.     To  this  /■ 
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Mislimi  prefixes  kd  or  kam.  The  numeral  It  or  ri  also  occurs 
in  Lepcba  and  most  Assam-Burmese  languages^  while  Tibetan 
has  SI. 

Fif>e. — ^Mijii  ka-ltin  seems  to  correspond  to  Tibetan  Inga 
with  ka  prefixed.  Aka  pom  is  probably  derived  from  pa-nga. 
The  prefix  pa  has  already  been  mentioned  with  '  Four/  Md 
in  Chulikata  and  Digaru  md-ngd^  five,  corresponds  to  the 
prefix  ma  in  the  numeral  '  five '  in  Kachin,  Meithei,  Lhota, 
Miklai,  Thukumi,  and  most  Naga-Bodo  dialects. 

The  higher  numerals,  twenty,  thirty,  etc.,  are  formed  by 
prefixing  *  two,'  '  three,*  and  so  on  to  the  numeral  *  ten '  in 
Aka  and  Mishmi,  while  Dafla  and  Miri  suffix  the  multiplier 
after  the  pattern  *  tens-two,'  '  tens-three,'  etc.  Tibetan, 
Kachin,  Burmese,  Mikir,  and  other  dialects  agree  with  Aka 
and  Mishmi,  while  Lepcha,  the  Euki-Chin,  and  most  Naga 
languages  form  their  higher  numerals  in  the  same  way  as 
Dafla  and  Miri. 

Oeneric  prefixes  are  used  with  numerals  in  the  Bodo 
languages,  some  Naga  dialects  such  .as  Mikir  and  Empeo, 
and  the  Kuki-Chin  group.  They  are  also  used  in  Dafla  and 
Miri.  Compare  the  generic  suffixes  in  Burmese.  Mishmi, 
and  probably  also  Aka,  agree  with  Tibetan  where  the 
numerals  are  used  without  such  qualifying  affixes. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  have  shown  that  the  numerals 
in  Aka  and  Mishmi  are  more  closely  connected  with  those 
usual  in  Tibetan  than  the  forms  occurring  in  Dafla  and  Miri. 
These  latter  dialects  in  important  points  agree  with  the 
Bodo,  Naga,  and  Euki-Chin  languages.  All  dialects  in 
question  agree  with  the  Assam-Burmese  languages  in  the 
form  of  the  numeral  *  four.' 

I  now  turn  to  the  personal  pronoun  /.  Aka,  Dafla,  Miri, 
and  Chulikata  have  forms  which  are  identical  with  or 
derived  from  Tibetan  and  Burmese  nga.  The  Digaru 
pronoun  ha,  I,  is  probably  derived  from  the  same  form. 
Compare  Meithei  at  and  Ehoirao  hai.  It  is  probable  that 
the  forms  beginning  with  h  are  due  to  an  aspiration  of  the 
initial  ng,  corresponding  to  the  aspirated  pronunciation  of 
soft  consonants  in  Eastern  Tibet.    A  strong  aspiration  might 
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well  SDperftede  the  rest  of  the  conaonant  in  the  pronunciatioii. 
A  aiiiiilar  interchange  between  ng  and  h  occurs  in  dialects 
of  Khami.  Mijii  It  correeponds  to  kei  in  the  Euki-Chin 
lanftOHgeB.  It  ia  probably  derived  from  nga,  ttf/ha;  compare 
Kachia  ng'ii.  This  derivittion  is  based  on  the  supposition 
that  «n  Aopiraled  017  might  become  17/1  and,  farthir,  k. 
Compare  the  aspirated  soft  consonants  in  Eastern  Tibet, 
whii:h  L'an  soiircelr  be  distinguished  from  the  corresponding 
hard  aoundB.  In  the  same  way  we  Hnd  Angam!  ko  corre- 
^ponding  to  Ao  ngo,  fish. 

TAon — Dafla,  Miri,  and  Mishmi  have  the  forms  nd  and 
nyi,  corresponding  to  Angaini  »o  and  similar  forms  in  many 
Assam- Burmese  languages.  Akit  bd  seems  to  correspond 
t«  firt  in  Sir  George  Campbell's  Hati  Garya. 

The  personal  pronouns  of  the  third  person  differ  in  most 
dialects.  All  forms  are  originally  demonstrative  pmnouns, 
and  rorreaponding  ones  are  found  in  the  ueighbouring 
languages.  Thus,  Miri  and  Dafla  bui  corresponds  to  hi, 
b(,  and  similar  forms  in  Bodo,  po  in  Angiimi,  eto. ;  Aka  i 
and  f,  and  Digiiru  e  to  a,  that,  in  Tibetan  and  other  con- 
nected forms  of  speech;  Daflu  hm  to  md  in  the  Euki-Chiu 
dialcNslti;  Digiiru  /le  to  AS,  this,  in  Lu^hei  and  connected 
languages;  and  Mijii  lee  to  Garo  ue,  Arung  wi,  he,  etc 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
formation  and  inflection  of  words. 

A  vocalic  prefix  which  occurs  in  various  forms  such  as 

,  c,  I,  o,  and  u,  is  apparently  used  in  all  dialects,  perhaps 

ith   the  exception  of  Mijii.      It  is  not,  like  the  Burmese 

prefix  n,  used  to  form  nouns  of  action  from  verbs,  but  is 

very    common    before    nouns,    and    also    before    adjectives, 

apparenilv  without  adding  anything  to  the  meaning.      It 

probably  identical  with  the  prefix  a  in  Naga  and  Enki- 

lin  languages,  in  Lepcha,  and  in  Tibetan  words  such  as 
'a-phn.  fiuher ;    'a-mi,  mother.     In  Aka  it  is  identical  in 
with   the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  and 

9  perhop^  originally  a  pronominal  prefix. 

Miri,    and    Mishmi    also    use    a    prefix    ka    before 
as  do  also  the  Bodo,  Naga,  and  Kachin  languages. 
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\)<«^  i  ^  j^^sftfurxuxOtML  3L  TOifr  mmn  vay  as  in  all  conn^dted 
^^v^*f^>ij**g*>  V«  ittiiiic  mmciat  wie^  or  ruMgwig  suflSxes.  Many 
,^  1^  $udbss»  jr  x^ifiiiisr  icb  ifrncirat  with  those  occurring 

ThnL  t:he  usual   male  sufliz  is 

:n  TnMim  pa  and  po  and  similar 

Sa^puges.     The  forms  tea 

u  Xscna  .inimunmt  ?o  Kachin  wd  and  the  pro- 

▼»jv«b  in  Tibetan. 

Dsfla  and  Miri  repeat  the 
jr  :ak!  isut    srUable  of   them,   before 

priaciple  also  prevails  in 


prefixing  the  goYorncd  to  the 

the  governed  noun  by 

prefixed  to  the  governing 

jurveir  prevails  in  the  Euki-Chin 

^ai  Srt  pcismMs  a   genitive  suffix  ka, 

79  GttSMSt  tf^  Meithei  gi,  etc.      The  same 

adding  a  suffix  /d,  which  is 

j<  :&«  ciraifttTaRTv  in  Dalla  and  Miri  is  ^d, 
yt  «v  joi  ai>  in  many  Kuld-Chin  dialects. 
%    ^  ^^SHCK  x»  "tw  uidtfC€i!Ott  «t  verbs,  it  is  of  importance 
•^«%    aNk  ii^   imi*K<ss».  p^rQAj)^   with  the   exception   of 
-^-^    4^    5H   >*«t*.'    ^t»r>    «tbi«antive  in  the  formation  of 
^  -,j^>^i^.  ?c^^tt  -      ri^  vmou*  forms  of  this  verb  all 
»*^rv<:i.T     .^i'Mt-"'^    which    is    used    in    the 


\to,    -•**  x>  >v'*ttv^  .*\^^-  A^»  I^*^^*  ag^^'  with  Mikir  in 

^    ^>^m^t%^   ♦*    iK^  rjtrjtr^\  5CL^  suffixes  //f  and  pii  in  Miri 

%ji^*ut  ^*  V'c-   ^  *td  W"     Compare  also  the  suffixes 

r  t*N  o,Ku;i*\  ex  yo.-^'x^  '•  «i  Acgimi  and  p/tii  in  Burmese, 

V*«.   •***  »t»f?u::v«->  *^^  Pi«ru,  often  use  di£ferent 

Jjl^v  V  K,    iK  iv>?«'  ^v  t:uTurt\  A*  is  *lso  tho  case  in  Angami. 

•K   >*,*iix   H     ^K    ^vv**  i^v  r*Turv  iu  Miri  is  (jt,  which  is 

T:      *  >i'**t**^    "* ''*'"^'  *^'*'  "•  Oigaru,  while  Mlju  //»/ 

^^,v»^      *    \lirt    /<.      This    latter   suffix    ie 

^-.     vs*iiiN^Ni  ^'A   ***    '^   -^^     Compare  the 
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euffiK  n/i'il  wliicti  formi  a  future  of  doubt  ia  AQg;Tmi,  and 
the  futurv  suffix  nyi  in  Sema,  etc. 

The  suffixes  i>f  the  coDJuiictive  participle  iire  iia  and  /« 
or  nmilur  forms  in  Aka,  Dafla,  and  Miri.  Nu  instancoa  are 
avdilabk'  for  Mishtni.  Oomp.ire  Tibetan  h<i  and  /u  and 
nmilar  forms  in  many  other  oonnected  languages.  Compare 
ftlso  the  Tibetan  case  suffixes  /<i  and  na. 

The  formation  of  cuusativi-s  ia  only  known  in  Daflii  and 
Hiri,  where  the  vorb  '  to  do,'  ma  and  iMi,  respectively,  is 
suffixed  t^  the  principal  verb.  Compare  the  prelixcd  ma, 
AMiM,  etc.,  in  tlie  Old  Euki  dialects.  The  causative  in  Aka 
is  probably  formed  in  the  i^me  way  as  in  Tibetan.  Thus, 
in  «Au,  lo  kill,  from  dzu,  to  die,  we  find  the  causative  formed 
alter  the  pattern  intransitive  g,  transitive  k/r. 

The  negative  particle  is  md  or  luihiy  in  all  diulei^t^  with 
th«  exception  of  Digaru,  where  it  is  im.  This  im  is,  however, 
probably  derived  from  the  same  original.  The  negative  is 
firejii^d  lo  (he  verb  in  Aka  and  Miju,  but  suffixfil  in  Dafla, 
Miri,  and  Digiiru.  There  are  no  instances  it va liable  in 
Chulikata.  Aka  and  Miju  agree  with  Tibetan,  Kachin, 
Iturmese,  Central  Niiga,  etc.,  while  the  suffixed  negative 
is  found  in  Kuki-Chin,  Western  Nagii,  Niiga-Bodo,  Naga- 
Euki,  and  Bodo.  The  negative  particle  md  is  identical 
with  Tibetan  and  Burmese  nw,  Tho  forms  mdng  in  Miri 
and  im  in  Digaru  may  perhaps  contain  this  mn  prefixed 
to  some  verb  substuntivc.  Compare  Tibetan  uteil-im,  tor 
mi-yod-pa,  not -to- be.  The  suffixed  negative  is  perhaps 
derived  from  a  compound  verb  of  this  kind.  It  is,  however, 
also  possible  that  the  position  of  the  negative  in  the  Tibeto- 
Btirman  languages  was  originally  ireer  than  it  is  now. 

We  may  note  that  the  usual  tense  suffixes  are  often 
dropped  in  the  negative  mood,  us  is  also  the  case  in 
Burmese  and  other  connected  languages. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  remarks  that  all  the 
dialects  in  question  have  several  points  of  analogy  with 
uther  Tibeto-Burman  languages. 

They  agree  with  Tibetan  in  the  use  of  the  same  verb 
Bubstantivr  in  order  to  form  n  periphrastic  present. 
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A  prefix  a,  c,  t,  etc.,  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the 
oorrespoDding  pre6x  a  m  Tibetan  aod  most  of  the  Tibeto- 
Burman  languages  of  Aeeam,  while  the  peculiar  use  of 
the  prefix  o  in  Kacbin  and  Burmese  seems  to  be  foreign 
to  them. 

The  eonjunctive  participle  is  formed  by  meaiis  of  the  s 
suffixes  as  in  Tibetan  and  the  languages  of  Asaam. 

The  numeral  'four'  agrees  with  the  forma  used  in  tha 
Assam- Burmese  languages. 

The  prefixes  are  apparently,  to  a  great  extent,  full 
syllables,  as  is  the  case  iu  the  Assam-Burmese  languages. 
Our  materials  are  not,  however,  sufficient  for  entering  into 
this  question. 

All  these  points  seem  to  show  that  the  North  Assam 
dialects  are  intermediary  between  Tibetan  and  Burmese, 
or,  more  correcily,  between  Tibetan  and  the  Tibeto-Burman 
languagPB  of  Assam. 

Tbeir  position  would  be  easier  to  define  if  we  had  sufficient 
information  regarding  the  existence  of  tones.  We  know 
that  several  tones  exist  in  Dafla,  Miri,  and  Mishmi,  and 
the  same  is  probubly  the  case  in  Ake.  This  fact  stems  to 
show  that  they  are  more  closely  connected  with  'iibetan 
than  wiih  Burmese.  The  same  conclusion  must  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  initial  soft  consonants  occur  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  while  they  are  changed  to  hard  sounds  in- 
Burmese. 

All  ttie  dialects  in  question  differ  to  a  great  extent  in 
vocabulary.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Aka,  while 
the  Miohm!  dialects  in  many  points  agree  with  Miri  and 
Bafla,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  comparison  of  a  few  words : — 


arrow 
blood 
brotber 
dark  . 
die    . 

dog  . 

drmni 


Digaru  m-pu ;  Dafiii  o-pii. 
Mijii  iii;  DuSa  Hi. 
Digitru  nd-pfi  j  Da8ii  11-I1&. 
Bigaru  ka-uO'd ;  Dafla  kdii. 
Digaru  si ;  Baflii  and  Miri  si. 
Digiiru  n-kiri;  Baflii  hki;  Miri  c-frl, 
DigSni  y&iiib ;  Daflii  iffiMita. 
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drink 

eat 

feather 

flow«r 

hsir  . 

horn  . 

mother 


P>8  ■ 
bUtc  . 
snake 
tail  . 
tree  . 
water 


Digaru 
Digaru 
Digaru 
Diguru 
Digaru 
Digaru 
Digaru 
Diguru 
Digaru 
Digiiru 
Digaru 
Digaru 
Digiiru 


turn ;  Dafla  tu  ;  Miri  funff. 
dh^;  Daflarfn;  Miri  rfd. 
am ;  Dafla  am. 
td-pd ;  Dafla  oppu. 
dkong ;  Dafiit  dim. 
rb ;  Dafla  n-ru. 
nd-md ;  Daflii  d-tnu. 
a-mting\  Duflji  rt-m/ji. 
ba-li ;  Dafla  UhjL 
m-po ;  Dafla  pa. 
tdbo;  Dafla  tab;  Miri  Idbui. 
ki-miug ;  Dafla  u-mi. 

\-xdng\  Dafla  aan. 

■chi ;  Dafla  ishi. 


Suob  instances  might  easily  be  multiplied.  They  ahow 
*  that  there  are  a  considerable  amount  of  common  words  in 
Mishmi  and  Daflii-Miri.  These  dialects  also  agree  iu  the 
■ISO  of  the  prefix  ha  with  adjectives,  in  the  personal  pronoun 
of  the  second  person,  and  other  points.  Digaru  also  agrees 
with  Dafla  and  Miri  iu  the  use  of  a  suffixed  negative,  while 
Mijii,  like  Aka,  prefixes  the  negative  to  the  verb. 

The  Mishmi  dialects  cannot,  however,  be  classed  as  closely 
related  to  Duflii  and  Miri.  They  sometimes  also  agree  with 
Aka  as  against  the  central  dialects. 

Thus,  they  use  a  prefix  kti  iu  the  numerals  'two'  and 
'three/  as  is  also  the  case  in  Aka  and  Tibetan.  They  form 
the  higher  numerals  as  in  Tihetau,  Kachin,  Burmese,  etc., 
after  the  pattern  'three-tens,'  and  they  do  not  use  generic 
prefixes  before  numerals. 

The  Mishmi  dialects  also,  in  some  pointa,  agree  with 
Kachin.  Thus,  the  numeral  'five'  takes  a  prefix  ma  as  in 
Kachin,  Meithei,  and  some  Nagii  dialects,  and  the  usual 
prefixes  m  and  n  in  Mishmi  and  Kachin  are  probably 
identicah  There  is  also  some  connection  between  them  in 
vocabulary.  Thus,  we  find  Digaru  nu-pi,  Kachin  phU, 
brother;  Mijii  bdny,  Kachin  m'b&y  cloth;  Miju  and  Kachin 
I  wanehu,  cow;   Miju  and  Kachin  ihd,  eat;   Mijii  ml,  Kachin 
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mif  eye;  MijO  sdt^  Kachin  sat,  kill;  Miju  au'ldp,  Kachin 
lap,  leaf;  Miju  and  Kachin  kdp,  shoot;  Miju  laung^ KvLchin 
n^liing,  stone ;  Miju  phdi,  Eachin  irCphat,  vomit ;  Miju  ifiChong, 
Kachin  m^bfing,  wind;  etc.  '" 

The  proportion  of  common  words  does  not,  however,  f^pear 
to  be  great.  • 

The  central  dialects,  Miri  and  Dafla,  agree  with  several 
of  the  neighbouring  forms  of  speech.  The  reduplication 
of  the  nouns  before  the  suffixes  of  gender  is  also  common 
in  Kachin.  The  prefixes  before  the  first  numerals  are  the 
same  as  those  iised  in  some  Central  and  Eastern  Naga 
dialects.  The  formation  of  the  higher  numerals  is  the  same 
as  in  the  Kuki-Ohin  and  most  Naga  languages.  Generic 
prefixes  with  numerals  are  used  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
Bodo,  some  Naga,  and  the  Kuki-Chin  languages.  Compare 
the  generic  suffixes  in  Burmese.  The  comparative  suffix 
is  the  same  as  that  occurring  in  some  Kuki-Chin  languages. 
Some  tense  suffixes  are  common  to  Miri-Dafla  and  Mikir, 
and  so  forth. 

The  result  of  the  above  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

The  dialects  in  question  occupy  an  intermediate  position 
between  Tibetan  and  the  Tibeto-Burman  languages  of  Assam. 
They  agree  with  Tibetan  in  important  points,  but  differ  in 
others  in  the  same  way  as  the  connected  languages  of  Assam 
and  Burma. 

We  can  only  account  for  this  relationship  by  the  sup- 
position that  the  tribes  in  question  were  gradually  driven 
into  their  present  homes  from  a  locality  where  the  different 
branches  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  family  were  in  mutual 
contact.  This  points  to  the  country  about  the  headwaters 
of  the  Irawaddy  and  Chindwin  rivers  as  the  locality  from 
which  the  North  Assam  tribes  crossed  the  Brahmaputra  and 
wandered  westward  to  their  present  habitat. 

The  dialects  under  consideration  cannot  be  considered  as 
one  distinct  group,  and  we  must  therefore  conclude  that  the 
immigration  into  the  mountains  between  the  Assam  valley 
and  Tibet  extended  over  a  considerable  period,  the  various 
tribes  having  crossed  the  Brahmaputra  at  different  times. 
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The  mountainous  region  which  is  their  home  may  be 
considered  as  a  backwater  that  was  gradually  filled  up  from 
the  great  Tibeto-Burman  current  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  split  up  and  flowed  into  Tibet  and  Further  India. 

The  Akas  are  probably  the  first  immigrants,  and  have 
lived  isolated  in  their  mountains  for  a  considerable  time. 
This  would  account  for  the  strange  appearance  of  their 
vocabulary,  and  also  for  the  many  points  of  analogy  with 
Tibetan. 

The  Miris  and  Daflas  must  have  had  intercourse  with  the 
tribes  now  known  as  Eachin,  Euki-Chin,  Naga,  and  Bodo, 
before  they  reached  their  present  homes.  The  Mishmis 
have  more  affinity  to  Tibetan,  but  are  also  akin  to  the 
Eachins.  The  Western  Mishmis,  the  Digarus,  and  Chuli- 
katas  have  also  been  influenced  by  their  western  neighbours, 
the  Miris  and  Daflas,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  Tibeto-Burman 
tribes  of  Assam. 


Art.  VIII. — Kiw'jiard,  or  Kuiinagara,  and  other  Buddliiaf 
Boly  Placen.  By  Vincent  A.  Smith,  M.R.A.S.,  late  of 
the  Indian  Civil  Service. 

PoBTV  years  ago  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham,  adopting  a  bint 
given  by  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  identified  the  Buddhist 
remains  near  Kasia  in  the  Gorakhpur  District  as  markiDg 
the  site  of  Kusiiiagara,  or  Eusioarii,  the  traditional  scene  of 
the  death  of  Gautama  Buddha. 

The  discovery  in  1875-76  by  Mr.  Carlleyle  umong  the 
ruins  near  Kasiii  of  a  colossal  recumbent  statue  of  Buddha, 
which  corresponded  closely  with  Hiuen  Tsiang's  description 
of  a  similar  stuliie  at  KuSinagarn,  seemed  to  settle  the 
question  as  ta  the  identity  of  the  site.'  Archa3i)logicaI 
writers,  the  general  public,  and  Buddhist  pilgriniB  from 
Burma  and  Ceylon,  all  agreed  in  aocepting  as  conclusive 
Sir  Alexander  Cunningham's  announcement  that  the  remains 
near  Kasiii  beyond  doubt  occupied  the  site  of  Eui^inagam. 
I  shared  the  general  belief,  and  felt  no  doubts  on  the  subject 
until  I  made  a  special  inquiry  on  the  spot,  and  found  the 
existing  facts  at  Kasiii  to  be  ut  variance  with  Cunningham's 
description  and  irreconcilable  with  the  accounts  of  Kusinagura 
given  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims.  The  results  of  my  inquiry 
were  published  in  1896,-  and  in  the  same  year  the  Iruc  site 
of  the  Lumbini  Garden,  the  tradiiional  site  of  the  birth  of 
Gautama  Buddha,  was  discovered.  My  local  inquiry  proved 
by  means  of  topographical  details  that  the  remains  near 
Kaaia  could  not  possibly  represent  Kufiinagara  as  described 


.fcUiiur  DisUitt.  tUu  Keputud  Kite 
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by  the  Chinese  pilgrims.^  The  discovery  of  the  true  site  of 
the  Lumbini  Garden  proved  that  Eudinagara,  which  was 
known  to  lie  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the  garden, 
could  not  possibly  be  represented  by  the  remains  near  Easia, 
which  lie  a  little  west  of  south  from  the  garden. 

The  irresistible  force  of  the  arguments  in  refutation  of 
Cunningham's  identification  was  at  once  admitted,  and,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  nobody  since  1896  has  attempted  to 
maintain  the  correctness  of  that  identification.  The  purely 
negative  result  that  the  remains  near  Kasia  do  not  represent 
Eu^inagara  was  thus  obtained  and  accepted,  but  no  progress 
was  made  in  affirmatively  determining  the  position  of  the 
town  which  was  the  scene  of  Buddha's  death.  The  few 
words,  unsupported  by  argument,  in  which  five  years  ago 
I  indicated  my  belief  as  to  the  probable  position  of  EuSinagara 
could  not  be  expected  to  command  assent.  Dr.  Hoey  has 
since  endeavoured  to  locate  Eusinagara  in  the  Saran  District, 
far  to  the  south,  near  the  Ganges.  The  etymological 
foundation  of  his  ingenious  arguments,  which  ignore  the 
testimony  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  seems  to  me  so  insecnre 
that  I  may  be  excused  from  the  task  of  detailed  criticism.' 

The  question  as  to  the  true  position  of  Eusinagara  is 
therefore  still  open,  and  the  problem  awaits  solution. 
From  time  to  time  for  seven  years  past  I  have  devoted 
many  hours  and  much  labour  to  the  search  for  a  solution, 
and  now  publish  the  results  of  my  investigation  because 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  discovery  of  additional 
materials  on  which  to  form  a  judgment.  I  venture  to  think 
that  an  approximately  correct  solution  of  the  problem  is 
attainable  by  strict  reasoning  from  the  existing  materials, 
and  that  this  approximate  solution  involves  the  settlement 
of  several  doubtful  points  in  the  itineraries  of  the  Chinese 
pilgrims. 

'  Kusiuagara  is  the  I'omi  ol'  the  uame  which  curresponds  best  \vith  the  Chinese 
TiotatioD,  and  is  used  by  Mr.  Takakusu  in  his  translation  of  I-tsinff.  Mr.  Beal 
transliterates  the  Chinese  as  KiH-nhi'iia-k^U'lo.  Mr.  Giles  writes  Chu-i'na'ehieh. 
In  Pali  tlie  dental  sibilant  nionc  is  used,  and  ttie  name  is  invariably  ^ven  in 
the  form  Kusinaru. 

'  '*  Oii  the  Identification  of  Eusinara,  Vaisali,  and  other  places  mentioned  by 
the  Chinese  Pilgrims,"  by  W.  Hoey,  Litt.D.,  T.C.S. :  J.A.S.B.,  1900,  vol.  Ixix, 
pt.  1,  p.  74. 
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The  purpose  of  my  investigittioD  is  simply  to  determiiie 
ihe  position  of  the  tovrn  winch  was  shown  in  the  fiftli 
ocntury  to  Fa-hien  and  in  the  seventh  century  to  Hiutn 
Tsiang  as  being  Kii.^inagtira,  the  reputed  scene  of  Buddhii's 
death.  Whether  Quutainii  liuddhu  really  died  at  that  town 
or  not  is  a  question  beyond  my  province.  I  desire  merely 
to  iiscertain  the  identity  of  the  town  visited  by  the  two 
pilgrims,  while  ubstaining  from  discuasiou  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  holy  places  shown  to  them  by  their  monkish  guides. 

Both  pilgrims  apparently  visited  the  same  place,  and  it 
ta  probable  thuf  the  town  shown  to  Fu-hien  as  Kuaiuugsiii 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  i»  the  same  as  thiit 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Eusiniira  in  the  much  earlier 
Pali  books.  Those  books  certainly  preserve  a  very  ancient 
body  of  tradition,  and  we  may  safely  believe,  ou  their 
nnthority,  that  Gautama  Buddha,  the  Siikyu  sage,  really 
passed  away  ut  Kusiniirii.  The  presumption  is  that  the 
tnditioQ  nf  Buddha's  death  remained  attached  tu  one  spot, 
aod  until  good  reason  is  shown  for  supposing  that  the 
tntditional  locality  was  shifted,  we  may  assume  the  identity 

the  Chinese  Cusinagara  imd  the  Piili  Kusiniirii, 

The  itineraries  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  give  bearings  and 

from  which  the  position  of   KuHiQugani  can   be 

whereas  the  geographiciil  indications  given  by  the 

are  not  sufficient  lo  determine  the  position  of 

Therefore,    in    order    to    ascertain    the    position 

the  traditional  scene  of  Buddha's  death,  it  is  desirable 

begin  with  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  late  Chinese 
ilgrims  rather  than  with  the  indeterminate  indications  of 
IB  early  PalT  writers,  and  thus  to  proceed  from  the  known 

the  unknown. 

Professor  Rhys  Davids,  ou  the  other  hand,  would  ap- 
parently prefer  to  take  the  ancient  Piili  books  as  the 
atartiag-point  for  the  investigation,  and  to  treat  the  Chinese 
records  as  of  secondary  importance.' 

[I  Riiul  be  nllimixl  tn  cnler  n  niitd  jinitust  ji|(tiuist  tliiB  rvndiDi;  <it  niv  vivu  - 
■jr  are  aiprctocd.  perli.ip*  unt  ilenrly.  iii  thv  itorAa  immedijitely  quuttd  In 
:ii«-itij-  liwtiirlfiiUy  lli«  ll.^;il^^nllpgicl■l   iiinnius   iit  any  n^cerbiimil  ipi^i  (li^ 
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-*ft  u  •  P^fy»"  ^®  observes,  ''that  Indian  archaeologuts  ignore    'i 
t  iftails  given  in  the  most  ancient  records  concerning  the  places 
attempt  to  identify.    Before  writing  about  Knsinarm,  it  wnnld 
almost  •  matter  of  conrse  that  not  only  the  descriptaons  of    • 
a  navellor  in  the  seventh  century  a.d.,  but  also  all  that  can  be 
Mitibenyt  fW>m  the  words — at  least  a  thousand  years  older— of  the 
XM  ViUik^  should  be  in  the  writer's  mind.    We  there  learn  from 
MahJi^'^f^^*   vi,    34-38,'  that  the   Buddha  journeyed  along  the 
f/>ll^irin{  ntiitt*:  Vesfili,  Bhaddiya-nagara.  Apana,  Kusinara,  Atnmi, 
SiiratthK     Tlio  contrary-  route  from  Savatthi  to  Yesali  is  given  at 
SnttM  N))Wlt-ti.  p.  185.     The  name  of  the  grove  of  Sala- trees  under 
irh^h  tho  Huddhu  died  is  the  Upavatt-ma,  '  on  the  further  side  of 
tV  viv^'i"  IlinmyiivatT'  ('Buddhist  Suttas,'  S.B.E.,  xi,  p.  85);  and 
tV  tvuto  by  which   it   was  reached   was   Yesali,   Bhan^ag&tna, 
\>wKi  ||i4uiu,  Jumbu-giima,  Bhoga-nagara,  Pava  (these  two  last  also 
•^Mtiouod  ill  the  same  order  in  the  Sutta  Nipata,  p.   185),  and 
^,v^%ui]i  Ihn  river  Kukuttha  to  Kusinara  (<  Buddhist  Suttas/  pp.  64- 
"I,  HJ).      Thi'n;  is  no  reference  in  the  oldest  texts  to  its  being 
^  \\  aUtnl  t4)wn  ;  it  is  called  a  '  wattle  and  daub  town,  a  village  in 
\\\\^  uiitUt  of  the  jungle '  (ibid.,  pp.  100,  248).     Other  references 
«iv  ViiKuttHra,  2.  274;  Udfina,  p.  37."- 

TliiN  criticiMm  would  be  unanswerable  if  it  were  poaaible, 
iiHl(«|N)h(lcntly  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  to  identify  the  rivers 
Kukuttliii  and  Ilirai^yavatl  and  the  various  villages  named. 
Hut.  uniortunutoly,  the  efforts  which  I  have  repeatedly  made 
lu  riliust  tliPHo  identifications  have  failed,  and  at  present  no 
hrliifiil  p^uidunco  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pali  books.  The 
(>iH|iiii«)r  Ih  therefore  forced  to  rely  upon  the  itineraries  of 
I  lilt  ('liincNo  pilgrims  in  order  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
hiwn  KuNiiuigura  visited  by  them,  which  was  probably 
iilttnticiil   witli    the   Kusinanl    of   the    Pall    writers.      The 


Hiiliir  nIi«iu1«1  i-tiiisiil«>r  aii  thr  oviilouco,  uud  not  ignore  that  prettencd  in  the  book:). 
1  tilt VII  iiol  Hiiitl,  and  uHHun>dly  do  not  think,  that  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
(Miiiirmi  pil^riniH,  or  any  oth«T  evidence,  w  of  iccondary  importance. 

Ill  thi4  at(4<iHpt  to  i\x  u|M)n  a  doubtful  site,  that  of  the  Chinese  is  of  espedal 
valiiii,  UH  it  iM  the  Chini'M*  who  j^iw  Uiarings  and  cUstances.  If  a  book  put 
iiipithrr  many  ronturi(*H  hofoir  the  Ohinese  writers  visited  the  spot  should  happen 
•limi  (wliirh  NiH'h  h<M»kH,  alas !  very  seldom  do)  to  give  bearings  or  distances,  then 
ihi'Mi  uIno  Hhiiiild  ho  rouHidrntl  and  due  weight  attached  to  them,  and  Mr.  Vincent 
Hiiiilh  diH'M  ihiM.-    Uii.  n.] 

>  ••Harird  ll<H»kfi  of  Iho  KiinI.**  vol.  \iii.  pp.  121-143. 
•  ./  A'../  V.  (M.,  18117,  p.  ti'JO. 
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ituignificant  village  which  seeina  to  have  existed  ia  the 
time  of  Gatitama  Buddha  may  easily  have  become  a  vailed 
town  in  the  long  ioterval  of  about  twelve  hundred  yean 
between  the  death  of  Buddha  and  the  visit  of  Hiuen  Tsiaog, 
who  found  the  town  almost  deserted  and  the  walls  io  ruins. 

The  Chinese  pilgrims  give  three  distinct  bearings,  with 
distances,  for  Eu^nagara.  These  bearings  are  (1)  in  an 
easterly  direction  from  the  Lnmbini  Garden  ;  (2)  in  a 
north -westerly  direction  from  Vaisali ;  and  (3)  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  from  Benares,  or  the  kingdom  of  Benares. 

The  positions  of  the  Lumbini  Garden,  YaicuTli,  and  BenDres 
being  now  all  known  with  certainty,  it  would  seem  at  first 
sight  that  no  problem  exists,  und  that  the  position  of 
Euiinagara  could  be  readily  determined  by  drawing  three 
lines  on  a  map  and  noting  their  point  of  intersection. 
Bat,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  problem  exists,  and  is  one  of 
cODsiderable  complexity. 

The  Lumbini  Garden  is  now  represented  by  the  mound  of 
ruins  at  Rummindei,  which  is  situated  in  the  Nepalcse  Tarai, 
about  five  or  six  miles  nearly  due  north  of  Duiha  House  in 
the  Baati  District  of  the  North- Western  Provinces,  and 
approximately  in  E.  long.  83°  20',  N.  lat.  27°  29'.  The  spot, 
although  not  marked  on  the  map,  may  be  easily  noted  on  the 
ndge  of  Sheet  102  of  the  Indian  Atlas,  at  a  distance  of  about 
four  miles  north  of  the  frontier  and  half  a  mile  west  of  the 
Tilar  river,  which  is  marked  on  the  map. 

Id  a  subsequent  paper  I  hope  to  discuss  the  remains  at  and 
near  Basar  in  the  Miizaffarpur  District  of  Bihar,  which 
occupy  the  site  of  VaisSli.  These  remains  lie  appruximutely 
!u  E.  long.  85°  11'  and  N.  lat.  25°  58'.  1  cannot  stop  now  to 
prove  the  identity  of  Basar  with  Vaisali,  and  must  ask  my 
readers  to  accept  the  assurance  that  the  identification  is 
certain. 

The  position  of  Benares  is  defined  as  being  in  £.  long. 
m"  3'  4"  and  N.  lat  25°  18'  31".  Kufiinagara,  therefor*^ 
«bouId  be  sought  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  Lumbini 
Garden,  E.  long.  83"  20",  N.  lat.  27°  29' ;  north-westerly 
ion   from  Vaisali  (Uosar),   E.    long.    85°    11',  N.   lat. 


^ 


^r    :.•        i^r J.  -  rua^rf'lv  dipEctfoQ  from  Benares,  E.  long. 


Knginagara  of 
JB  between  84°  and 
Iting  rectangle 
in  the  hills  of 
in  the  CSamparan 
rectangle  which  fcHf 
Untriet  is  inconsiderable, 
aavandgarh)  stand  on  the 
OS  the  leetangle,  which  indndes 
ihe  towns  of  Samnagar  and 
Bie  site  of  Knsinagara 
Che  Somesvar  Sange,  or 
as:i  'iiacmce  of  a  few  miles  firom  the 


*'  ^  ^'^S^^M'l   ^^^         j«^ 


e*  ^ven  by  the  pilgrims  from 
;s  The  Lombini  Grarden,  Vaisali, 
£  3%3iC!<i^  '«=>   **    *   -xamined  in  order  to  fix  with 

tiwiftiaL     .    v->«ni<aw   relative  to  the  fixed   point 
-t»^>-ttr    >   iftiaeii  a*  follows  bj   Fa-hien, 


^,     ^--..i.  '       :":!;.'uii.'i.   All'.:   ;4t    a   distance  of  &ye 
^.  ..    *.       -lij.vji'. -•      x.v'i   Ron::!.*'      After  describing* 
r-<:     ?*?!.?:.    ■■»•    ;'Lj:riT   continues:    "  East  from 
^    »«>4.      wpmiu.-.    iitfr    US  :hi.   place  where  the  heir- 


^^    -^x   . 'Sai.'i;  - -i:--.    vTii    us  white  horsi^ ;    and  there 
.^^    i«*-5u.      V.or   /"fiin**-*  :o  the   east  from  this, 


taiK 


•„     Li*.    .  i;a.TVttI  r^jv,  when*  there  is  also 
ft^   12    •»'•••:  iiMfMffA.  <:''  t».'  the  i-a«it,  they  camo 


. '>    ».*.->>    :-•■    .:>i;--i".   ■-■a*  Kuiuh   ,Luu-mo)  to  tin* 

^TT    <«.  •    t    ^    ti.tt.  n-i    ^a;.   it*/tiH  y.     Ili^  other  distances 

^     j^,     t     ><.-<« r^    :i»      ■<  -.^^ia*  •juoteil  as  **  proceeding 

^.    *,..    .  .-i-u  -4    a-,     't'  .'   ».*bu-i-!ia-chioh."     Beal  agrees 

■■  n  '       ^^    .toAfcA*.    ^•••^\'!   Siai^iarrinia  ami   Fjan-mo  to  h<' 

J*   '^'^   ^      ~     r^^^.':^      J-^       ■«*     -i»^'     **^0    Sjt*!!!!?    tWelvO    t/oJONiM 

4*««  '•*'*^'^  ^    ^    v«i    ••    5l*»*<m*»w"     Htp  ffives  th«?  name  ot 
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In    tabular    forto    Fa-hien's    itJucrary  may    be    thus    ex- 
I  pi'CBsed ; —  ] 

/■™«  7b  Dirtfliaa  Diilii«ei 

Liimbini  Garden     RaniHgrama'  Eusterly  5  i/ojanns 

kRamngratna  Cmidaka'ii  return  „  ^      „ 

Condaka's  return   Ashes  tiiipa  „  4      „ 

Total    T^      „ 
Ashes  sUpa  KuSinagara  „  12      „ 

Grand  totul,  from  Liinibini  Garden  to  Ku^magaru,  24  yojan'i» 
Taking  the  ijojana  aa  equal' to  about  "i  milea,  the  distance 
from  the  Luiiibini  Garden  to  KuSinagara  by  roud  was  about 
180  English  miles.     The  easterly  direction  must,  of  conri^e, 
^_    in  accordance  with  Fa-h!en'a  usual  practice,  be  interpreted 
^^k-in  a  very  wide  ftcnse,  as  meaning  any  direction  east  of  a  north 
^H  and  fouth  meridian. 

^H     Kiuen  Tsiang  follnwed  the  same  route  as  his  predecessor, 
^^■and  notes  tlie  same  stages  :— 

^W      From  To  Di,triw«  Diuaacr 

^^  Ltimbini  Garden     KiimagrHtDi^  East        200 /(' or  so  ' 

lUimugrama  Cunduka's  retnrn  „  About  100'/.' 

Candaku's  return    Ashes  uliipa  South-east  180  or  190  i'.^ 

Total     4S0  or  490  //. 

I  Ashes  gli'ipa  KuSinagara  North-east.      Not  stated 

{"A  dangerous  and  difficult  I'oad  "J.* 


1  giving  tlirt* 
u  M  tbi!  diiUmce  between  l<Hiaa  uid  the  p]*ce  nt  Cup^nlui  >  return.    The 
,    ndf^raui-o  iit  uuUionty  ii,  llierefuK,  in. favour  oi  ibe  iiburier  diitniioo,  w1iii:b 
■  also  )up|>ortcd  by  iliuea  Tiiuiag'a  estiniate  ul  ihH  disliiucd  as  lUU  h,  equivultnt 

"Eoiifin  deia  enntc  li "   (Julion).     The  "3flO  li   or  »o"  nt  Faol   ia 
enllj  an  error.     Hiuea  TiiaoK  rcckonvd  40  't  tn  the  y^'sna.     His  ili»Uiic« 
111  dirwtioD,  lliKrefure,  a^j^reti  wiUi  lli'wu  «(  Fa-hicn. 

>  lUO  b  =  1}  f/n/aiHU,  Tuughlj  djuivalmt  W  Fa-liien'a  "  3  yi;;aniM."     Hiueu 
Ktnug  Mjt*  " abunt  luO  /■." 
J    '  IhO  or  IGU  It  =  about  *J  ysana:.-  Fft-Uon  girei  tbe  round  number  4.    Niile 
[ft*  pmciiioD  of  Kiunn  Tiiang  in  dirccliun  as  compnreil  willi  Ilia  prvdrcauor. 
"~^i  ijeiriation  to  the  wuUi-«aBl  add*  gmitly  to  the  diatoata  bv  road. 

■  Uuo  Uiiua  Ttiaiig  gi>R«  the  coned  bearing,  nud  Fn-bicm  giT«  the 
iOMtal  dlsUuiM.  In  ihu  lima  of  Hiuvu  Tniang  (be  dilUi^ultii's  u(  thi-  jourury, 
It  the  hill*  and  through  Ibu  lur<;gl«  iiitealml  by  wild  tMtuIt<,  were  bu  gient  that 

I.  111)13.  10 
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We  have  thus  by  a  oertain  and  indisputable  prooees 
obtained  the  result  that  the  two  Chinese  pilgrims  agree  in 
placing  Kusinara,  or  Kudinagara,  in  an  easterly  direction 
from  the  Lumbini  Garden  at  an  estimated  marching  distance 
of  about  180  English  miles,  more  or  less.  The  later  stages  lay 
in  exceptionally  difficult  country,  and  were  therefore  liable  to 
be  overestimated.  In  the  hills,  moreover,  experience  proves 
that  about  one-third  must  be  added  to  the  map  measurement 
to  obtain  the  distance  by  road.  The  actual  marching  distance 
from  the  Lumbini  Garden  to  KuSinag^ra  was,  therefore, 
probably  not  more  than,  say,  160  or  170  miles,  and  the 
distance  measured  on  the  map  would  be  considerably  less, 
or,  say,  140  to  150  miles. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  bearings  of  Kusinag^ara  in 
relation  to  Yaisali.    The  evidence  presents  certain  difficulties.      j 
Fa-hien  (Beal,  chap,  xxiv  and  xxv)  says  : — 

**  Going  south-east  twelve  yqfanm  from  this  place  [Ka&agara],* 
we  arrive  at  the  spot  where  the  Lichchhavis,  desiring  to  follow 
Buddha  to  the  scene  of  his  Nirv&na.  were  forbidden  to  do  so.  On 
accoant  of  their  affection  for  Buddha  they  were  unwilling  to  go 
back,  on  which  Buddha  caused  to  appeur  between  them  and  him 
a  great  and  deeply-scarped  river,  which  they  could  not  cross.  He 
then  left  with  them  his  alms-bowl  as  a  memorial,  and  exhorted 
them  to  return  to  their  houses.  On  this  they  went  back  and 
erected  a  stone  pillar,  on  which  this  account  is  engraved. 

'*  From  this,  going  five  yojanai  eastward,  we  arrive  at  the 
country  of  Vaisali."  * 

he  did  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  distanoe.  But  his  distance  of  4S0  or  490  H 
from  the  Lumbiui  Garden  to  the  Btupa  of  0ai;i^aka*8  return  agrees  with  Fa-hien*8 
estimate  of  12  yojamu.  The  eadier  piIo^m*s  estimate  of  the  distance  from 
the  Ashes  »tupa  to  Ku^inagara  ma\%  therefore,  be  accepted  as  correct. 

'  The  distance  stated,  12  yojauas^  is  much  too  short.  B^musat  and  his 
colleagues  state  it  as  20  yojana*  (Laidlay's  translation),  which  figure,  according 
to  Beal,  is  due  to  a  mistranslation.  Bnt  is  it  not  possible  that  the  text  used  by 
R^musat  correctly  read  '"20  po'antu**?  Inasmuch  as  the  distance  from  the 
Ashes  slupa  to  Ku^inaf^ra  is  reckoned  as  12  yojuna*^  and  the  site  of  the  Ashes 
itHpa  (Laufiya-Nandangarh)  is  distant  about  5d  or  56  miles,  or  7  to  8  yqjanuny 
from  Kesariya,  which  was,  accordinjr  to  Fa-hien,  the  scene  of  the  leave-taldng, 
the  fifTure  20  is  approximately  correct.  The  road  from  KuAinagara  to  Vaisili 
passes  Laufiya-Nandangarh. 

'  Legge  gives  *'  ten  yojanaSy*^  an  absohitely  impossible  distance.  The  error  is 
evidently  in  the  text  used  by  him.  Giles  and  K^musat  agree  with  Beal  in 
stating  the  distance  as  **fiTe  yojanot.**  Giles  points  out  that  there  is  no 
aothority  in  the  original  for  the  words  **  went  back  "  in  Beal*8  Tersioii. 
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TliH  account  pUcea  the  acene  of  the  Licchavi  farenell  aL 
s  distBuca  of  about  ^7  niilea  nurth-west  from  Vai^iili,  tintl 
M4it«s  chat  the  spot  was  marked  by  an  inscribed  stone  pilltir. 

HtiieQ  Tsiuiig's  account  U  in  some  respects  very  different. 
He  aaya  (Benl,  ii,  73) : — 

"(ioiag  north-weBt  of  the  chief  city  [VaisSU]  50  or  80  //,  we 
le  to  a  gti-at  lidpii.  Thin  is  where  the  Liuhlmvua  (l>i-ch'e  p'o) 
>k  leave  af  Buddha.  Tatliagata  hariog  left  the  city  of  Vais&li 
his  way  to  KuJinagaru,  all  the  Licchavaa,  hearing  that  Buddhft 
Was  about  to  die,  accom|iiLDi<Ml  hiiu  wuiliug  and  lumuntlog.  TXa 
hard  of  the  World  having  ohserved  tlieir  food  affcclion,  and  [woj 
aa  wonU  wvte  useless  to  cotiu  them,  immediately  by  his  apu-itual 
power  caused  to  appear  a  grewt  river  with  steep  sides  and  deep, 
tll(^  wares  uf  wLich  Bowed  on  impetuously.  Then  the  Liuhharus 
were  abraptlr  stopped  on  their  woy,  moved  with  grief  aa  they 
werv.  Then  Tathuguta  left  tlioui  his  j/dlra  [ulma-bowlj  as  a  tekca 
af  rtmembraQce. 

'•  Two  hundred  ft  to  the  north-west  of  the  city  of  VaisSll,  or 
■  little  lam,  is  an  old  and  long  deserted  city,  with  but  few 
inhabiUnta.     In  it  is  a  ttipa,     Tiiis  is  the  place  where  Buddiia 

dwelt   when,    in   old  days he  was  a    Chakravarttti 

BMiuKh  and  called  Uahadeva." 


mas, 

It. 


Both  pilgrims  relate  the  one  legend,  but  they  assign  it  to 
different  localities.  Five  yojanaa  of  Fii-hieii  correspond  with 
"200  li,  or  a  little  less,"  of  Hiuen  Tsiaiig,  and  may 
frirlr  be  interpreted  as  4J  t/ojaiins,  or  about  ^JO  miles, 
>'a-bieD  places  the  leave-taking  at  this  spot,  which  he 
aaaerta  was  marked  by  au  inscribed  pillar.  Hiuen  Tsiaiig 
pliic«a  at  the  same  spot  the  slfipa  of  the  ancient  Cakravartiu 
pjlaja.  A  tlUpii,  which  is  to  tliis  day  ascribed  to  a  Cukrj- 
.10  Riija  named  Ben,  is  in  existence  ut  Eeaariyii,'  about 
milea  Qorth-west  of  the  site  of  Yaisiili,  but  uo  inscribed 
'|itlliir  at  this  place  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  leaver 
taking  >>  BBsigued  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  to  a  spot  distant  60  qf 
CO  li,  vquivaleul  to  about  9  miles,  north-west  from  YuisiiU. 


•  Then 


r.;; 


e  EMiiriv&  may  be  R<|u!>iilDni  lii 
isyr  (D'Aliiettu,  '■  Cu  i|i>n  I'luili' 
t,  wliirli  ctiuool  bo  tilhcr  proi  ttt 
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rnarked  by  ft  greajt, 8 fHprr,  wliich  also  has  not  been  discovered. 
I{i^e^  Tsi^ng  was  clearly  right  in  locating  the  traditioni^ 
leave-taking  at  a  spot  distant  only  a  few  miles  from  Yaisall, 
Fiirhim  may  not  have  traversed  the  whole  road  between 
Kui^inagara  and  Yaisali,  and  probably  either  misunderstocNl 
information  supplied  to  him  or  made  a  slip  in  writing  up  his 
notes.  Hiuen  Tsiang  may  have  made  an  excursion  from 
Yaist^li  as  far  as  Eesariya,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
trs^yej^d  the  road  between  Eesariya  and  Eui$ina<rara.  Hei 
vfrent  to  Kusinagara  vid  the  Lumbini  Garden,  Ramagrama, 
|tn4  the  Ashes  sfupa,  and  returned  through  the  Gorakhpur 
and  Azamgarh  Districts  to  Benares. 

Whf^her  Fa-hien  personally  traversed  the  Eu^inagara- 
Yaisali  road  or  not,  his  text  certainly  contains  an  error,  and 

confounds  the  scene  of  the  leave-taking  with  the  site  of  the 

•  I" .  .  *  .  . 

Oakravartin  Raja's  stupa.  The  error  may  be  due  to  the 
local  guides  and  not  to  the  pilgrim  himself. 
V  With  reference  to  my  theory  that  Fa-hien  and  Hiuen 
Tsiang  when  describing  Eapilavastu  were  describing  different 
plkcies,^  this  case  of  the-Licchavis'  farewell  deserves  to  be 
noted.  It  is  a  clear  example  of  a  single  legend  beinr^ 
assigned  by  the  two  pilgrims  to  two  distinct  localities, 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  distance  of  about  20  miles. 

Cunningham's  attempt  to  explain  the  discrepancy  by 
making  out  the  Cakravartin  Raja's  stupa,  distant  30  miles 
from  Yaisali,  to  have  been  a  memorial  monument  erected  to 
mark  the  scene  of  the  farewell,  which  was  also  commemorated 
by  ah  inscribed  pillar  "  erected  near  the  home  of  the 
Licchavis,  that  is,  at  Yaisali,"  does  violence  to  the  texts, 
and  cannot  be  accepted  as  satisfactory.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Hiuen  Tsiang's  description  is,  as  usual,  accurate,  and 
that  one  slupa,  about  9  miles  from  Yaisali,  commemorated 
the  leave-taking,  while  another,  some  20  miles  further  on  the 
same  road,  commemorated  the  Cakravartin  Raja.  Fa-hien 
niay   or  may   not  have  been  correctly  informed   about  the 

KTbo  expoAitioQ  of  this  theory  will  be  found  in  my  Prefatory  Note  to  BibQ 
P.  C.  Mukherji's  ''  Report  on  Explorations  in  the  Ncpalese  Tarai," 
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I  Pxistenoe  of  a  atone  pillar.     But  I  suspect  thiit  hi'a  Dot«  on 

I  the  subject  ia  due  to  erroneout  informiiiioti  oricernirV^  the 

I  A^ka  pillan  along  the  Vaisilii  and  Ku^inaguru  roud.      Sixii 

pillars  are  known  to  exist  at  four  plucea,  namely,  Bukliiiii 

{Vninali).    2    milea    north-west    of   Basii^  village ;    hhuuyii- 

Ararxj,  about    '20  miles   north-we«t  of    Eesariya  ;  Lauriyii- 

I  Natidangurh  (Niivnndgarh),  about  15  miles  north -nor  th-we^t 

of    Bettiuh ;    and    Kiimpurwii,  eitnated    "  '20J    miles    to    t)io 

north -north -east- half- north  from  Laoriya  Naonadf^arh  "  [^'c^, 

ia  longitude  84' 34'  E.  and  latitude  27"  15'  45"'N.i     It  ix 

quite  poa«ib]e  that  another  similar  pillar  may  yet  be  found 

■  t  Ke«aHyu,  and  others  may  be  in  existence  at  several  other 

poinu  on   the    road,   which   has    never    been    thoroughly 

explored. 

Hiuen  Taiang  gives  no  information  concerning  looalitii-ti 
lietween  the  Cakravartin  Bjija'a  gltipa  arid  Kut^inaguca,  nor 
does  he  state  the  distance  between  the  two  places.  But  he 
cofiBnns  Fa-hieii's  evidence  thut  the  road  from  VaijiiU  to 
Ku^iaagara  ran  north-west  for  a  considerable  distance  and 
i  Kesariya.  From  Fii-hien  we  learn  that  the  distnme 
fmiD  Kodinagura  to  Eesariya  was  estimated  as  being  12 
pcjfaaat,  or  abuut  9(1  raites,  VaisaJi  being  ^0  roileS  beyond 
Kmariya,  and  in  a  direction  between  south  and  east  from 
KuAitiogiira,  which  therefore,  according  to  this  authorily, 
was  distant  from  VaisJili  about  I'^O  miles  by  road. 

The  bearing  of  Km^inugara  in  relation  to  Benares  ia  stated 
I  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  only,  who,  as  already  noted,  returned   by 
I  «ray  of  Benares.     After  describing  the  otiier  monuments  at 
Kniiriagura,  the  pilgrim  continues: — 

"  By  the  sidi-  of  the  place  where  he  [Bud.lha]  showed  liis  fcit 
I  *iipa  built  by  Aiiokn-idju.     This  is  the  place  wheru  thti  Fiifht 
kiDfri  Bbiired  tlie  relics.     In  front  is  built  a  stone  pillar  on  whiih 

u  written  un  Bvununt  of  this  event Ti>  the  suuth-w^ft 

of  the  n-Uc-divirlin)!  tlA/it,  going  300  li  or  so,  wo  come  to  a.  greitt 
Tillage;  here  li>eil  a  Bruhmau  of  eminent  wealth  and  cultbrity. 
,  .  ,  ,  Uotng  AOU  li  through  the  great  I'orest  we  come  to  tlt« 
kingdam  of  P'o-lo-ni-»»o  (B»n&i'us,\ 

■  Uarrick  ia  Arch,  SurTsy  KeportH,  rol.  xiii,  p.  91. 
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:  ^'  This  oounhy  is  about  4,000  It  in  circuit     On  the  western  side 
the  capital  adjoins  the  Ganges." 

.  The  above  quotation,  except  the  last  clause,  is  from  Seal's 
translation  (ii,  40-44).  The  last  clause  is  rendered  in 
accordance  with  Julien's  French  version,  *'  du  cdt^  de  I'ouest, 
la  capitale  est  voisine  du  Gange ''  (i,  353).  Seal's  rendering 
ie;  **The  capital  borders  (on  its  fcentem  side)  the  Ganges  river." 
^  J^ilien's  version  clearly  means  that  the  capital  stood  on 
the  bank  of  the  Ganges  at  the  western  side  of  the  kingdom, 
and  this  version  gives  undoubtedly  the  true  sense.  Hiuen 
Tsiang  was  approaching  Benares  from  the  north-east,  and 
apparently  desired  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
to  cross  the  whole  kingdom  before  reaching  the  capital. 
Ordinarily,  when,  he  states  the  distance  to  a  kingdom  he 
means  the  distance  to  its  capital,  but  in  this  case,  where  \ 
the :  capital  was  remote  from  his  point  of  entry  at  the  ^ 
nprjbh-east  frontier  of  the  kingdom,  he  seems  to  have 
reckoned  the  distance  from  Ku^inagara  to  the  frontier  of 
the  Benares  kingdom,  and  not  to  Benares  city.  The 
total  distance  from  Ku^inagara  rid  the  Brahman's  village 
t.Qi  the  kingdom  of  Benares  is  stated  as  being  700  /f, 
equivalent  to  about  130  miles.  It  has  been  proved  that 
Kusiuagara  must  have  lain  between  E.  long.  84°  and  85^ 
and  N.  lat.  27°  and  28°.  No  site  in  that  approximate 
position  can  possibly  be  made  out  as  being  only  130  miles 
distant  from  Benares  city.  The  distance  of  130  miles  from 
Senares  city  is,  it  is  true,  sufficiently  in  accordance  with 
Cunningham's  identification  of  the  remains  near  Kasia  with 
Eu^inagara.  But  no  ingenuity  can  make  out  Kasia  to  be 
'44  yojanas,  as  Kusinagara  was,  from  the  Lumbini  Garden, 
jthQ  direct  distance  between  the  two  places  being  only  about 
fio  milps,  or  9  yqjanaSy  and  the  distance  by  road  not  more 
than  10  yojanaa. 

'  All  the  foregoing  preliminary  reasoning  has  now  prepared 
the  way  for  tracing  on  the  modern  map  with  approximate 
accuracy  the  actual  course  of  the  pilo^riras  from  the  Lumbini 
Garden,  through  Ku^inagara,  to  Yaisali.     At  present  it  is 
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itnrortunatelj  impossible  ta  give  the  details  witli  precision. 
A  Urge  part  ol'  the  pilgrims'  route  lay  thiougli  territory 
now  included  in  Nepnl,  which  is  to  Europeans  itlrnost  an 
unknown  land.  Tbe  portion  of  the  route  which  lies  in  the 
Nepalese  Tarai,  or  plain  below  the  hills,  north  of  the  Bastl 
nad  Qorakhpur  Districts,  is  accessible  in  the  sense  that  the 
Nepalesfl  Qovernment  would  probably  give  an  archaiological 
Barveyor  a  pusa  authorizing  hia  researches.  But,  owing  to 
the  Want  of  roiids,  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  auppUes,  and 
the  prevalence  of  fever,  this  part  of  the  frontier  is  a  very 
tncduv«nient  region  to  visit.  The  portion  of  the  route  whicli 
he«  to  the  north  of  tlie  Campuran  District  beyond  the  passes 
is  absolutely  inaccessible,  being  jealously  clostd  to  all 
Earapeana,  and  probably  even  to  native  Indian  snhjeels. 
The  valley  o(  the  Little  RiiptT,  beyond  the  Somesvar  Ran^e, 
where  the  site  of  Kusinagara  seems  to  lie  bid,  ia  believed  to 
be  covered  for  the  most  part  with  dense  forest,  and  there  ia 
not  tho  slightest  prospect  that  permission  to  visit  it  will  ever 
ba  given.  Even  if  permission  were  obtainable,  it  ia  quite 
possible  that  the  explorer  would  be  unable  to  find  the  site 
of  Kuiinagiiru.  A  dense  forest,  full  of  tigors  and  wild 
elephants,  is  not  convenient  ground  for  archceulogical  investi- 
P&tion,  and  many  ancient  sites,  not  readily  distinguishable, 
are  probably  buried  in  the  jungle. 

The  pilgrim,  when  proceeding  eastward  from  the  Lumbini 
Osrden,  would  h^tve  reached  the  Little  Oandak  rivei'  at 
a  diatuuce  of  about  30  miles,  and  the  Qandok  river  about 
eight  miles  furtiier  east.  The  distance  from  the  Lumbini 
Garden  to  RuinagrJmu,  or  Lan-mo,  200  li  or  6  i/o/annx,  is 
eqaivalent  to  aliout  'AT  or  38  miles  by  road,  or  from  <t2  lo  iiS 
meacured  on  the  map.  (Five  yojaunx  at  7^  mites  each  =  ■i'l^ 
inile»=  '^00  H,  at  40  //  to  the  ayatia.) 

According  to  this  computation,  liiimagrBma  should  lie  in 
the  apace  between  the  Little  Qandak  and  tlie  Oandak  rivers, 
in  approximat«ly  N.  lut.  27°  26'  and  E.  long.  S'-i°  'y£.  Just 
here,  exactly  on  the  frontier  of  the  Gurakhpur  Distriut  and 
}fi<piil,  a  village  culled  Dharmauli  {=:  Dharmapuri)  is  shown 
on  Indian  Atlas  Hheet  No.  102.     When  I  was  Commissioutr 
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of  &iri&npiir  I  inrmned  fmat  lasL-vm  Tague  information 
<K  brruk  mni»  inii  >yc  a  iBine-  nil  or  ul  the  neighbourhood. 
£iir*7  in  1>^^  Dr.  HiiBy:  T  3>  IL  Ji^TOowaa  then  Ma^atrate 
K  'TfRiiEnBar.  —iammL  m^  irvams'  3*701  the  police  station  of 
Piutiuoirr  n  'lat^  Msiirr  sainanRt^  and  moving  apparently 
:»  *::t?  Tom  ^gec  j?raB>£  ^luamtf  tnbntary  to  the  Jharahi 
Trrfrr.  Kti  «i3L  &  «§■«  jMiic  1^  t««t  high  on  the  east  bank 
M    loi  *:Tpr.  -war  lin  mw  wuch-ea^t  of  Parasi  in  Nepal. 

fr  ^^MffaOBL  3»  a  loarkel  village  dibtant  five  or 
L  :»-  iwoisr.  in  approximately  N.  lat.  27^  29' 
"^  V.      !7r.  H«>eT  took  a  photograph  of  this 
v!c££  9-  ^wit  TO  be  clearly  visible  from  a  distance 
^»«c  tM  vTKv  u  not  obscured  bv  trees. 
K   -iitf  MOW  aetghhourhood,  Dr.  Hoey  also 
i^n«.    3«*  -'iiaii*p»  iC  A  iiArge  neservoir,  and  he  saw  in  the 
9.^     «    .«r    w.i.xiii'^t.  scnnuB  the   stone  capital   of  a  pillar, 
•«««««y  •  4    e  «^  T^wr  nt  iisinieCer  and  well  carved."     Remains 
^rtff^  3m:<s.  >ttilfiings  were  also  observed.     This  spot 
.'9   ^  *-ti]tfuc  iyar  miles  north  of  Paraj>i  and  slightly 
^nii   *  -^Aaixx  dfee  village  lands  of  Harkatawa."     This 
,;■>«    -«?«iv^    IV.    Ho«y    is    inclined    to    identify    with 
:;i,~2M|c-duh^iiik  -iv^mt^  ^>  be  on   the   west  side   of  the  Little 
•^^«.ii*«  «ini  t««iir  :a<i*  tooc  of  the  Lills.^     Without  detailed 
•v.**   •.?.«■** iafirtCTOU  ::  i*  impossible  to  fix  with  precision  the 
Hf*    A.   %;\»tt4»^i*ittk  bu:  it  certainly  lies  between  the  limits  of 
..    :«»:.  N>^   -^   ^^  3o   anl  X   bt.  ir^*  25'  to  33'.     For  the 
^^»*v^^  ^i  ANHfcHtcirr^  tb«?  pilgrims*  stages  my  figures,  N.  lat. 
,  '^  ^H   iitvi  ¥,  I*.*Ji^.  S-^'  -3'^  *  may  be  taken  as  correct. 

'V?  ^^t^'W-s^  ''c\5  sta^c^  wauj  one  of  3  t/oJanaSf  or  about 
iv  \  u:*:wr  o*st,  ^v.»  a  place  where  monuments  marked  the 
>^^.*  %  w»v,  .*v\x*m*.:!^  to  tb«»  kgend,  Gautama  Buddha  cut  oflF 
ux  K%.J  •  i^i  ^'*'5  cv*ck  his  charioteer.  Hiuen  Tsiang's 
>M<i«i^«c  x^i  'iK^  ai5tc*Mce  a;3t  Nriug  about  100  li  (18  or  19 
^^,ayv  iKtVvt'x-ti  shvit  the  stajre  was  something  less  than 
i  •^M,.».;.s  %  A's^ii  *?  r  J  mil^fs  to  the  ^tifuna,  are  equivalent  to 


'S.  H'\^   ia^*.-MVv\i   i;i   uwhiuI  >»/  bt«  e.\o«ruoa  under  the  title  '*  Buddhist 
5,^u^  u  \y|Nj  *  .1*  *»^<  ^V^"*  i«»»|wpi#r  AliiiiiWa,  March  25th,  1889. 
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22}  miles.  The  marching  distance  may  be  taken  aa  being 
irum  18  to  20  miles.  At  u  distance  of  17  or  18  miles,  as 
uiettaured  oil  the  map,  from  Dhanmiuli,  iu  a  soutfa-caalcrly 
dircctioo,  we  find  a  villHge  numed  Uibur  (=riMra),  in  the 
CitiDpurfiii  District,  euat  of  the  Gaiiduk.  This  village,  which 
ia  precisely  in  the  required  pusitlon,  prububly  marks  tbe 
trnditional  site  of  the  return  of  the  charioteer  Canduka,  but 
1  bave  no  information  concerning  the  local  remains.  The 
name  indtcutea  that  the  ruins  of  a  monastery  exist. 

The  next  stage  of  4  ffo/aiias  ('-M  miles),  or.  according  to 
Hiuen  Tsiang.  of  ISO  to  190  /.*  (about  33  miles),  brought  the 
travellers  to  the  Ashes  siupa,  iu  a  south-easterly  direction. 
Ill  that  direcliun  at  a  distance  of  31  miles,  as  measured  ou 
tbe  map  (Indiun  Atlas,  Sheet  102),  we  find  the  remarkable 
remains  at  I^uriyu-Nandangarb,  which  have  been  long 
known  to  Indian  archseolugista.'     These  remains,  1  believe, 

ark  the  site  of  the  Ashes  stupa,  erected,  according  to 
tiaditioD,  by  the  Muriyas  (PMauryas)  of  Pipalivana  over  the 
■ahe^  or  charcoal  from  the  funeral  pile  of  Gautama.  Tbe 
n-mnins  comp^^e  a  pillar  inscribed  with  Asoka's  edicts, 
dated  in  the  twenly-seveu'b  year  of  liis  reign,  more  than  a 
•core  of  barrows  or  Btfipai,  some  being  cased  with  brick  and 
aome  saade  of  earth  only,  as  well  es  the  Nundangurh  mound, 
m  very  large  delaclied  sl&pit  of  briuk.  The  ASoka  pillar, 
vhieb  Btill  retains  its  lion  capital,  stands  nearly  half  a  mile 
to  the  north-east  of  the  large  village  named  Laurij  ii,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Turkuhu  slieam,  and  four  or  five  hundred 
leet  to  the  north  of  the  most  easterly  nl&piti. 

Tlie  great  detached  mound,  still  &onie  eighty  feet  high, 
koowu  as  Nandangarh,  stands  about  hulf  a  mile  to  the  south- 
wisi  of  Lauriyii.  The  top  is  said  ti)  be  from  '2b0  to  '-iOO  feet  in 
diameter.    Slight  excavations  made  by  Bahu  P.  C.  Mukherji 


'  Cnnitipfhain  nriUs  tlip  Mcoad  nams  u  NH'sadgarli,  but  Diiba  P.  C. 
MaUtarji  •lalui  liiit  Uie  Correct  fonn  ia  ^'uada^garll.  and  in  pnmf  ui  Ilia 
•Ul>i>inl  nUn  li>  a  liwal  I«lk-Uja  wliich  (»ooui1«r  tlm  remuiDs  near  Laufiyii 
■  tlh  U»  Mnif  und  Ibr  rvninins  il  Chlnkigarli  with  tbe  jAui/ai  of  Uie  Itaja  ur 
'  bogband's  mstrr,'  and  bAaitji'  iuhhdi  'eldiir  brullier'a 
■  na  Indian  ■ntiquitieB  dencnbtd  tliis  Atoka  pillBr  umlcr 
*  M«lh»b,'  Hbicb  IS  a  niln^c  nbaut  ilitue  aiAtu  didlaut. 
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have  proved  that  this  rast  strnctare  is  a  circalar  tt&pa.  The 
space  to  the  south  was  enclosed  by  a  massive  wall,  described 
as  being  ten  feet  in  thickness.  A  small  brick  sUtpa  exists 
in  the  village  of  Marhia,  three  furlongs  further  soi^th,  and 
several  other  mounds,  apparently  stupan^  have  been  noticed 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Some  of  the  bricks  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  great  atupa  are  of  enormous  size, 
measuring  about  24  inches  in  length  by  18  in  breadth,  and 
5  J  in  thickness.^ 

The  principal  group  of  sfUpaM  at  the  Lauriya  site,  to  the 
north  of  the  village  and  stream,  is  composed  of  three  rows  of 
monuments.'  One  row  ruuning  east  and  west  comprises  five 
stupas.  The  other  two  rows,  farther  to  the  west,  are  parallel 
one  to  the  other  and  run  north  and  south.  They  comprise 
about  seventeen  monuments.  All  these  barrows  or  stiipas, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  examined,  have  been  proved  to  be 
sepulchral,  and  many  of  them  are  probably  pre-Buddhistic. 

Mr.  Carlleyle  opened  the  large  mound  marked  E  by 
Cunningham  in  the  row  running  east  and  west,  which  was 
about  4o  feet  in  height.  Traces  of  successive  interments, 
consisting  of  charcoal,  fragments  and  ashes  of  bone,  broken 
coarse  pottery,  and  **  a  very  few  particles  of  iron  totally 
diHsolved  with  corrosion  "  [«/V;],  were  found  in  the  in  tenor 
at  different  levels,  the  details  of  which  were  not  noted.  This 
monument  was  an  earthen  tumulus  caused  with  brick,  and 
furnished  with  a  brick  perarabulation-path  about  three  or 
four  foot  in  width.  The  tumulus  marked  G  in  the  middle 
line  running  north  and  south  had  no  brick  casing.  Near 
its  base  traces  of  an  interment,  or  interments,  were  found, 
consisting,  us  in  the  other  case,  of  ashes  and  charcoal,  with 
fragments  of  bone  and  pottery.      Coffins  with  **  unusually 

*  Cunninijhiini  P8timut<'(l  tlu»  heijr^»t  of  the  ^reat  atupa  as  80  feet ;  Babu  P.  C. 
MukluTJi  0!«timut('(l  it  a8  100.  The  Hfibii  vimUkI  many  of  the  ancient  sites  in 
tho  Cainpnmu  IhHtriot  in  March,  1897,  under  the  orders  of  the  Bengal 
(iovornnit'ut.  Ho  jraxo  mo  a  cony  of  his  dnift  report,  which  has  been  of  use, 
iilthou^rh  it  was  too  crudo  for  publication.  The  dimensions  of  the  bricks  are  as 
Htat«Hl  by  tho  Babu. 

The  Htroiim   iH'uds   to  tho  north,   and   the   most   easterly  barrow,   A   of 

tho  stream,  which  flows  between  A  and  B. 
between  A  and  B. 


1  iiv     niti-iiiii      ifT'llui*      l\t      till''      lltilll 

('unuiniirham,  is  constH{uont)y  v>mi  of 
Tho  pillar  is  north  of  a  poiui  midway 
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long  Immnn  Bbeletoos  "  are  reported  to  bare  been  found  by 
other  explorers  in  some  of  the  Lauriya  mounds,  but  no 
intelligible  account  of  the  discoveries  has  been  preserved. 
&oc(irding  to  Mr.  Cdrlleyle,  scores  of  small  earthen  barrows 
ixist  in  the  ref^ion  from  three  to  six  miles  west  of  Lauriyii.' 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  age  of  the  great  «/n/jii  itt 
indang.irh.  Bubu  P.  C.  Mukherji  asys  that  some  of  the 
iek*  two  inches  in  thickness  '■  contain  inscriptions  in 
iHcient  Piili  cliaractera,"  He  gives  an  eye-copy  of  one  of 
1  inwjriptions,  which,  though  not  legible,  is  evidently 
%  enrly  Brahtm  cburaclera,  comprisiiig  six  or  seven  alsiron. 
t  think  tiiat,  this  is  the  lnrge  siupa  erected  by  ASoka  near 
mail  nt&iift  built  origiuully  lo  enshrine  the  ashes  or 
pharcual  from  Ituddhn's  funeral  pyre. 

The  only  description  of  ilie  A»hea  elupa  is  that  given  by 
Siueo  Tsiang,  who  says : — 

"To  the  south-eiut  of  the  head-shsving  ttipa,  in  the  middle  of 
I  desert  ('4  travers  des  plaines  snuvagt^s,'  JuUtn)  golag  180  or 
P90  /r.  we  come  ta  a  Nyu^rudha  [bunyaoj  grove,  in  which  there 
•  A  tIApd  uhout  30  fert  high. 

'  PoriDPrly.  wlii-a  Tathaguta  ha.il  died  and  his  remains  had  been 

lintlFd,  Ihu  BrShraans,  who  hud  i>htained  none,  came  to   the  plai'o 

WtA  eremntioa,  aud  taking  the  rvmnaiit  oE  coals  and  cinders  to  their 

■S«tivo   OiiUDtry,    built    this   *l'&pa    over   them,    aad    offered   their 

|Klitdoun  M^rvices  to  it-     Sini^e  then  wnndtTful  signs  havi-  ot'currod 


I  bt   tliis   ptnce 
[  »o*ily  cured 

"  By  ilip  aidi?  of  the  ashes  H&pa  is  sn  old  » 
w1ii-re  ihcre  are  traces  of  the  tuur  formtr 
■nd  Mt  there, 

0  the  right  hand  and  left  of  this  co 


who    pray   and   worship    h«re   i 


'Hghdrdmn  [monantery], 
Biiddhus,  who  walki^d 


imnehafn. 

!•  "lb  Uii*  D 
ruMiirh.iir.    Mt. 


Ciiiinineliafn .  Ari^haml.  Suttpv  Rdport*,  i.  pp.  flH-T4,  pi*,  xxiii  awl  iit; 

"■^  '-'    —    •"■-ion,  pU.  jiivif  aud  xviiu:  uii  (Carlleyli*),  pp.  36-^8. 

d   directly  «<iuth   n{  the  lion  pillar,"   appaieullf   li   of 

rifl.  t:piiud  a  (bttllnw  oatthea  rusjfl  odalnming  67  I'lwrio 

Contiiw  hmo  oftra  twon  found  in  •dipan.     In 

,   -t  a  deptli  or  about  flre  fmt  from  the  Uip, 

•  rv  lamp  bearing  trace)  o(  an  imcriptiun  ia  nirly 

.  -iiiiilar  to  Ibose  ot  the  AAnka  i[|Hnptiatl«.     'I'ha 

mil    OHTTink   are  very  uawtisfantoiy,    and   bath 

■p  ['iiilur  oot««  ot  their  destructive  proceedingi. 
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hundred  stUpas,  amoDg  which  is  one  large  one  huilt  by  A^ka<^ 
rfija ;  although  it  is  mostly  in  ruins,  yet  its  height  is  still  about 
iOO  feet. 

**  From  this,  going  north-east  through  a  great  forest,  along 
a  dangerous  and  difficult  road,  where  wild  oxen  and  herds  of 
elephants  and  robbers  and  hunters  cause  incessant  trouble  to 
travellers,  after  leaving  the  forest  we  come  to  the  kingdom  of 
Kiu-shi-na-k'ie-lo  (Kuiinagara)."  * 

According  to  the  pilgrim's  description,  which  is  no  doubt 
quite  correct,  the  remains  of  a  monastery  should  be  traceable. 
The  published  accounts  of  the  Nandangarh  ruins  are  so 
imperfect  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  whether  or  not 
a  monastery  existed  there.  Babu  P.  C.  Mukherji  notes  that 
there  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  brick  debris  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  ntupa^  and  that  the  area  enclosed  by  the  massive 
wall  to  the  south,  which  is  covered  by  dense  and  thorny 
brushwood  and  includes  various  brick  remains  and  small 
tanks,  may  have  been  the  site  of  a  monastery.  Hiuen 
Tsiang  saw  several  hundred  small  atupas.  At  present  only 
a  few  have  been  traced,  but  it  is  probable  that,  as  at  Easia, 
many  are  hidden  below  the  surface. 

The  tumuli  containing  traces  of  interments  may  be,  as 
already  remarked,  pre- Buddhistic.  Similar,  though  smaller, 
earthen  tumuli  exist  adjoining  the  Buddhist  ruins  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Easiii,  and  I  suspect  that  the  existence 
of  these  prthistoric  cemeteries  near  Lauriyii  and  Easia 
explains  the  ancient  sanctity  of  both  localities,  and  their 
selection  as  sites  for  Buddliist  Tnonuments.  I  freely  admit 
that  the  identification  of  the  Lauriva-Nandanffarh  remains 
with  the  Ashes  Stupa  site  rests  mainly  upon  the  fact  that 
tliese  remains  are  exactly  in  the  position  where  the  Ashes 
Stupa  must  have  stood,  according  to  my  reading  of  the 
pilgrims'  itineraries.  The  proposed  identification  is  not 
c(»ntradicted  by  the  local  facts  so  far  as  they  are  known  ; 
but  until  an  adequate  survey  of  the  entire  group  of  ruins 
is  made,   and    well-devised   excavations   are   effected,  it   is 

1  Beal,  ii,  31. 
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impossible  tn  affirm  positively  tTint  the  great  sUpa  of 
Nandntigarli  ia  t)ie  Ashes  Stu/ia  built  by  ASitka.  Ifo  other 
^raup  of  ruins  is  found  in  the  required  position. 

Tb«  important  remuina  at  CiTnki^arli,  about  II  miles 
directlr  north  from  Laurija.  have  bet'ti  described  in  a  fashion 
■till  more  unaaiisiactory.  The  prini-ipal  mass  of  ruin  is  said 
by  ^Ir,  Gnrriuk  to  be  loftier  tlian  Nandangnrh,  being  about 
00  (Vet  in  height,  and  composed  of  solid  masonry  constructed 
with  brick  slabs  14  inches  square  and  2^  inches  thiuk. 
Heniains  of  ancient  buildings  are  said  to  exist  on  the  top. 
'I'be  shape  of  the  mound  is  irregular.  Mr.  Garrick  estimated 
its  length  east  and  west  lo  be  about  251}  feet.  Bahu  P.  C 
Mnkherji  doubles  this  esrimate,  and  gives  the  approximate 
height  uf  tiie  mound  as  13>i  feet.'  This  mound  is  distant 
only  about  27  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  village  Hihiir, 
which  I  identify  with  the  place  of  Caudaka's  return,  and 
c«D&ot  veil  be  the  Ashes  Stupa. 

Assuming  that  the  Lauriya-Nandangarh  remains  represent 
the  Ashes  Slupn,  Ku^inagara  should  lie  to  the  nortli-east, 
that  is  to  say,  between  north  and  east,  at  a  distance  by  road 
of  twelve  i/ofinas,  or  about  90  miles.  The  road  vi  the 
wventh  century  was  dangerous  and  difficult,  being  infested 
1>y  wild  elephants  and  other  beasts.  After  passing  through 
the  forest,  the  pilgrim  emerged  in  the  kingdom  of  Euslna- 
gara.  This  description  seems  to  indicate  that  it  crossed  the 
poaaes  and  forests  of  the  SonieS<rur  Uange. 

A  lioe  90  miles  in  length  meuiured  directly  on  the  map 
to  a  north-easterly  direction  from  Lauriya-Nandungarh 
extenda  far  beyond  Eathiuilndi).  But  when  the  line  is 
measured  along  the  actual  road  a  possible  site  for  Eusinrira 
is  obtained.  The  hills  can,  of  course,  be  crossed  only  at  the 
{Muaes,  which  were  the  same  in  the  pilgrims'  time  as  they 
now  are.  The  direction  of  the  series  of  ASoka  pillars  clearly 
indicates  the  BliiknH  Thori  Pass  as  that  used  by  the  pilgrims. 
The  distance  from  Lauriya  t'td   Cankigarh  and  the  ASoka 


■  Tho  rnrnvt  onmn  of  tbU  place  •eoms  to  br;  Cinki,  or  Chanlcra,  as  it  is 
KpitM  10  Ihii  Indmn  Allu,  Mr.  Uiirrirk.  ia  l{i-pi>r(«,  vM.  \v\,  p.  109,  (milt 
■I  CliMi^|:srh,  vliutciu  iu  lul.  uii,  p,  oU,  lie  vilis  it  Janlti  (inch. 
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pillar  at  Riimpurwa  to  the  Bhikna  Thorl  Pass  on  the 
frontier  is  approximately  30  miles.  At  the  pass  the  road 
turns  sharply  to  the  west  for  about  7  miles,  and  then  turns 
northwards  for  about  7  or  8  miles  to  the  Chiiria  Ohati 
Stockade,^  from  which  the  place  marked  Gurunggaon  on 
Sheet  102  of  the  Indian  Atlas  is  distant  about  18  miles 
north-east.  Ourunggaon  is  situated  at  the  cross-roads 
a  mile  or  two  beyond  the  Little  Rapt!  river.  The  distance 
from  the  Bhikna  Thori  Pass  to  Gurunggaon  is,  by  road,  as 
measured  on  the  map,  therefore  (7  +  8  +  18)  about  33  miles. 
Adding  one-third  because  the  road  is  in  the  hills,  the 
marching  distance  must  be  about  44  miles.  The  marching 
distance  from  Lauriya-Nandang^rh  in  the  plains  to  the 
Bhikna  Thori  Pass  may  be  taken  as  about  35  miles.  The 
total  marching  distance  from  Lauriya  -  Nandangarh  to 
Gurunggaon  is,  therefore,  about  44  +  35  =  79  miles.  The 
12  yojanas  of  Fa-hieu  are  equivalent  to  about  90  miles^ 
Considering  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  difference  between 
79  and  90  is  not  very  great.  Distances  in  difficult  country 
are  always  liable  to  be  overestimated. 

I  believe  that  the  site  of  Kusinara,  or  Kuiinagara,  must  lie 
a  few  miles  beyond  Ourunggaon  in  the  valley  of  the  Little 
Eapti,  which  constitated  the  kingdom  of  Kuiiinagara,  into 
which  Hiuen  Tsiang  entered  when  he  emerged  from  the 
*' dangerous  and  difficult*'  forest  and  hill  paths.  The  position 
of  Kusinagara  may  therefore  he  defined  with  a  near  approach 
to  accuracy  as  in  £.  long.  84''  51'  and  N.  lat.  2T  32'.  The 
spot  thus  indicated  is  about  30  miles  in  a  direct  line  from 
Kathmandu,  the  distance  by  the  circuitous  road  being  probably 
half  as  much  again. 

Hiuen  Tsiang  describes  the  Valley  of  Nepal  as  forming 
a  separate  kingdom.  The  kingdom  of  Kusinara  or  Kusinagara 
was,  according  to  my  view,  the  valley  of  the  Little  Kaptl, 
which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Gandak. 


^  Marked  on  Sheet  102  of  the  Indian  Atlas  as  '*  Choorea  Ghati  Pass,  a  large 
Stockade."     Oldiield  spells  ibe  name  Cherya  Ghatti. 
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Prom   ray  position   for   Kusina^ra   the   stages   buck   to 
Vaiaati  irill  be,  in  a  general  direction  betweeu   south  and 


[ 


I 


(1)  To    the    Ashes    Stiipa    (Lauriya-  Nandangarh)    12 

ynjanat  =  85-90  miles  ; 

(2)  From  the  Ashes  Sl6.pn  to  the  »tup<i  of  the  Cakravartin 

Rjija    {KeauriyiiJ   about   7  yojaaan,    equivalent    to 
abtiuF  5y  miles; 

(3)  From  the  vlApa  of  the  Cnkravartin  Raja  to  Yuisali, 

(nearly)  3  yojanas,  or  about  'AH  miles. 

The  total  marching  distance  is,  therefore  (J2+7+nearly 
5),2-(  or  24  yajanns.  or  about  (85  (or  90) +  53  +  30)  equivalent 
to  164  to  173  mliea.  The  dtslaiice  of  12  ;/ojtiuas  given  in 
the  t«xts  of  Fa-liien,  translated  by  Beal,  Giles,  and  Legge 
OS  the  distance  front  Eu^insgara  to  Eesariya,  is  impossible. 
The  true  distance  is  between  19  and  20  yojnnwi,  and  I  am 
therefore  disposed  to  believe  that  the  20  yojanis  mentioned 
by  the  French  translators  were  really  found  in  the  text  used 
by  tbem. 

The  village  of  the  teamed  Brahman,  which  Hiuen  Tsiang 
places  on  the  road  to  Benares,  abnut  200  //,  or  ^7  miles, 
from  Eusina^ara,  must  be  in  Nepal,  not  very  fur  from  thit 
Sfaikna  Thorl  Pass.  It  may  be  represented  by  Mawiigurb, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  considerable  remains  a  few 
miles  west  of  the  Pass.' 

From  the  Brahman's  village  the  pilgrim  reckons  about 
SOD  h,  equivalent  to  \i\  i/ojanas,  or  93  miles,  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  the  kingdom  of  Benares.  Protraction 
of  this  distance  and  direction  from  the  Bhikna  Thori  Pass 
hringa  us  to  the  Ghiigrii  River,  which  formed,  I  believe, 
(he  }Mundary  between  the  kingiiom  of  Benares  on  the  south 
Kiid  the  countries  of  the  MalHans  and  Liccbavis  on  the  north 
of   the  river.     The  kingdom  of  Benares   lay  between  the 
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Aiver.  'JO  ioabty  emerged  from  the  hills  at 

r^iM.    u.  "He  :*«venth  century,  as  it  does  now,  but 

I:iv.  jr  even  probable,  that  at  that  period  th< 

.^Qa»4n^  through    the  plains   may  have  flowed 

^   ,a  ar  L>  :iie  east,  which  is  still  remembered  as  the 

^i    -i.«i!bdtt.     ^2t?  ^fuiut  of  Candaka's  Return  would  then 

^^  ^»r    ir   :t«'  vest  *ide  of  the  stream,  and  not  on  the  east 

^^     a.    'ixiiir    low  is.     The  legend  of  the  return  of   the 

.^r#-.«««^   •vttvxi    -jiiturally  be  associated   with    the   arrival 

-.^    r>-rt;tfr>  iz  the  first  great  river  which  they  met, 

.    ^   A  r^itioiv  probable  that,  if  tho  ntftpa  of  Candaka'« 

at^i**    ^    '■'"   «'>-"^^*tb' ^^®^^*'^®^>  ^*'  ^^'^^'  b®  found  on  the 

^u^    w   •**  '''^^^l  b*^  of  the  Gandak.     Mv  information 

,^«.-iH5:  ■^^*  :ojH>graphy  of  the  Camparan  District  ii 
,^  -jf^»rf^^->  «.?ctiiilod  to  allow  of  my  tracing  throughout 
4^  «.H.&<  *"#^  t^^*  ^*l^^  ^^  of  the  Ganduk,  nor  do  I  know 
.f^    -jm  *••   •'^A'h  tho  river  changed  its  course. 

S4ik>x^«  ^*  unavoidable  indistinctness  of  detail,  I  am 
^..•K^w  '•^^*'-  ^^^^*  accompanying  sketch  map  indicate! 
^.'c-  «  »\x**  :ij»pr\*ai*h  to  accuracy  the  route  of  the  Chinese 
^^.%*«ii«^  n»ju  tho  laimbini  Garden  to  Eusinagara.  I  think 
^w  K  xiTv*  of  lulmtignirna,  the  afupa  of  Candaka's  Return, 
^.^  *  \.ixiiar«,  or  Kusinafjaru,  have  been  approximately 
,j,g.*..  i.xv»  .tuvl  thai  tho  sitoot'  the  Ashes,  or  Charcoal,  Sfujm 
v^^  \x;«  itmoM  i-ortainly  fixed  at  Lauriyii  -  Nandangarh. 
\Nv**  \.ixiiMia  to  Vaisali  the  line  of  march  in  the  plains 
,a%»»>  Huiikrd  out  by  tho  Asoka  pillars  at  Rampurwu, 
..\«4  N.indan^avh,  Lauriya -  Araraj,  and  Bakhira  near 
^vv*"*'  -^"^^  ^*>  ^'*^'  Cakravartiu  Raja's  fifupu  at  Kesariyu. 

tn.^  ^svttiiou  oi'  Kusinagara  as  detormiued  in  this  pupcr 
,v  i«''  ^^'t^  uMiiolo  tVou)  tho  position  of  Kusinaru  according 
^.  v:iv'  Tai  bt»oks.  Hoth  lUuldhaghosa  and  the  Jataka  place 
\\4vv»n»k  •»'  *»  diHianvvi'f  *Jo  /i)/i«f/N  from  Rajagrha  (Rajgir).' 
\vtiooiui;  ihal  tho  (tO'in  r  usod  in  tho  Piili  iK^oks  is  the  same 
^«  kS  u  lu  \\hioh  VJ\  hion  niakos  his  computations,  25  f/qfanan 
♦»v  \\j***^'*h*»»i  ^»  Jihout  llU>  milos.     liaj^ir  is  about  40  miles 
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nearly  due  south  of  Patna,  and  60  odd  miles  from  Yaisali 
(Basar). 

Eathmandu,  the  capital  of  Nepal,  is  about  190  miles 
distant  in  a  direct  line  measured  on  the  map  from  Rajgir, 
and  the  indication  given  in  the  Pali  books  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  writers  believed  Eusinara  to  be  in  the  territory 
now  belonging  to  Nepal.  According  to  my  computation, 
the  marching  distance  from  Rajgir  to  the  probable  position 
of  Eusinfira  would  be  about  32  or  33  yojanan. 


CORRE8PONDENCB. 


I.    Pkkmihtokr   BusrAX.  Sitr^  in  jSoutukrh   India. 


October,  1901,  p.  926, 
interesting  excavations 
ced  by  him  in 


Okar  Sm, — In  ihf.  Journal  tor 
Dr.  Burgess  draws  attention  to  thi 
made  hy  Mr.  Rea  in  k^outh  India,  and 
his  Annual  Report  to  the  Crovemment  of  Madras.  This 
Annnal  Report,  being  embodied  in  a  'G.O.,'  is  circulated 
among  a  few  favoured  Individuals  and  institutions,  but  it  does 
t>ot  reach  the  public.  What  we  want  are  annual  Toltimes 
such  38  those  produced  by  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund, 
Tha  world  is  the  richer  this  month  by  the  publication  of 
Hiofeasor  Flinders  Petrie's  last  volume.  The  "  Royal 
Tombe  "  is  a  monument  of  splendid  energy,  published  while 
all  the  facte  are  fresh  in  the  explorer's  mind,  and  profusely 
illtMtrated.  These  volumes  are  published  every  year.'  They 
Kinbody  the  outcome  of  the  previous  season's  work.  They 
profess  no  lioality.  They  are  not  kept  back,  as  our  Indian 
volumes  are  kept  back,  until  some  great  specialist  shall  have 
•anmilated  everything  that  can  be  known,  and  can  write 
with  c«rtainty  his  full  and  deliberate  convictions.  And  the 
reault  is  that  while  in  every  civilized  country  the  work 
going  on  in  Egypt  is  watched  with  intense  interest  by 
Dumbers  of  people  who  do  not  profess  to  poBsess  any  great 
■oiontific  knowledge  of   the  iiubject,  and   while,  therefore, 


'  Tke  Bdpt  Explumtiiiu  k'uiui  Jiu  |)Ulilii>bMi  tluit^-threa  hamkooic  viIuuMfi 
■  tta  hit  tWBDtj  Vnini.  beodea  uther  Beporb  and  SamraaTJEfl.  Onlv  ane  or 
'fliac  wDHi  IruiiH  hair>  teein  Uip  \\«ht  in  that  period,  bo  far  ni  I  tnov. 
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the  Societies  engaged  are  supplied  with  funds  which  enable 
them  to  carry  on  the  excavations  and  print  their  volumes, 
the  labours  of  the  Indian  Archaeological  Departments  fall 
invariably  dead  and  lifeless.  Whatever  is  being  done  in 
India  is  done  almost  in  secret^  and  everybody  knows  that 
nothing  will  be  heard  of  it  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  so 
that  no  one  c^rdb;tb<skxp|>ort  it.  If  we  could  have  for  India 
annual  volumes  such  as  we  have  for  Egypt,  I  am  confident 
that  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  and  the  Indian  Exploration 
Fund  would  receive  numbers  of  new  adherents,  and  the  value 
of  their  work  would  be  greatly  increased. 

Dr.  Burgess's  seven  handsome  volumes  have  appeared  at 
intervals  >  since  ,1874,  an  interval  of  twenty-seven  y^rs. 
W^  have  had  no  volume  dealing  with  South  India  (setting 
aside  •epigraphical ,  publications)  since  1887.  For  f ourte^^t;! 
years,  therefpre,  the  public  have  had  no  information  as  ,to 
the  progress  of  archaBology  in  that  tract.  Can  this  state,  of 
things  not  be  ^remtedied  ? 

.•     '  •    ■ 

Notes. 

A. — Urn-burial  was  common  in  the  South  of  India,  and 
apparently  the  practice  lasted  into  historic  times,  for  it  is 
clearly  mentioned  in  the  "Purra  N&nn&ru."  Dr.  Pope 
publishes  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  October,  1900  (p.  284), 
the  following  extract  from  one  of  these  poems  (date 
unkn6wn,  but  apparently  of  the  Chola  period).  It  is  ascribed 
to  Mudanftr,  the  lame  bard  of  AiyAr  : — 

''O  potter-chief!  maker  of  vessels ! 
Thou  whoso  furnace  sends  up  thick  clouds 
Of*  smoke,  veiling  the  outspread  heavens, 

.  .  ■  .  .  .  , 

Valavan,  the  great     .... 
Hath  gained  the  world  of  gods.     And  so 
'T  is  thine  to  shape  an  urn,  so  huge 
T|bat  it  sh^U  cover  the  remains  of  such  an  one,*': 


\ 
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B. — The  rock-bruisings  at  Bellary  are  very  interesting;. 
Tboy  are  to  be  found  on  a  hill  about  four  miles  east  of  that 
town,  above  a  trap-dyke  wliich  had  been  extensively  used 
fnr  the  inaniifacture  of  stone  axe-heads,  hammers,  and  the 
like.  I  made  a  rough  drawing  of  some  of  these,  whiuh 
Mr.  F.  Fawcett  published  in  the  Asiatic  Quarierli/  Recieio  in 
1892.  p.  147. 

0. — The'prehistorics'  of  South  India  include  innumGrable 
quantities  of  rude  stone  circles,  cromlechs,  dolmens,  menhirs, 
nnd  kiat-vaens — the  "holed  dolmens'  being  particularly 
intcrestiDg,  and  some  of  thera  of  very  elaborate  design ; 
Hint  aud  other  stone  wespuns,  a  few  being  palicolithio  but 
most  of  them  ueolithic;  hammers,  adzes,  chisels,  mealing- 
Htones.  com-crushors,  grlnding-stonei^,  and  axe-heads  of  all 
tix&aaaA  sltapes;  bronze  and  iron  weapons,  omamenta,  sod 
implemotits :  funereal  urns,  coffins,  and  other  vessels  in 
pottery  1  bruisings  and  cuttings  on  rocks;  cinder-mounds 
in  places  (if  those  are  prehistorio)  ;  carvings  and  rude 
M^olptures  ou  stone ;  gold  ornaments ;  pottery  whorls  and 
beads;  and  many  other  objects. 

Shortly  after  the  above  note  was  wril.ten  I  received, 
fhrongh  the  kindness  of  the  author,  a  copy  of  Mr.  R.  Bruce 
Foote'«  "  CutuloguD  of  the  Prfhistoric  Antiquities"  in  the 
Government  Museum  ai  Madras.  No  one  eould  be  more 
txMnpetent  to  undertake  such  a  work.  Mr.  Foote  is  not 
only  an  expert  in  '  prehistorics,'  but  his  long  service  in 
the  Oeological  Department  has  led  him  into  most  of  the 
wild  tracts  of  Southern  Indiu.  Here,  then,  is  the  firs) 
attempt  at  the  much-needed  classitication,  and  it  will  be 
widely  welcomed.  When  I  add  that  a  great  deal  remains  to 
lie  done  it  must  be  understood  that  the  opinion  is  expressed 
without  the  slightest  wish  to  disparage  the  work  of  the 
oathor,  to  whom  I  am  personally  indebted  for  much  kindness 
in  former  years,  and  for  much  help,  advice,  and  encourage- 
ment. Itut  this  publication,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  proves 
the  truth  of  the  assertions  made  above.  The  gem  of  the 
Madras  Collection  is  the  great  serie-  brought  together  bj 
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tbe  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Breeks,  of  the  GiTil  Service,  from  his 
explorations  amongst  the  cairns  and  barrows  of  the  litlgiri 
Hills.  The  volume,  however,  dealing  with  this  was  published 
in  1873,  and  during  the  subsequent  twenty-eight  years  no 
systematic  researches  appear  to  have  been  carried  out  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  except  by  Mr.  Bruce  Foote  and  Mr.  Rea; 
iind  no  volume  bearing  on  the  subject  has  been  laid  before 
the  scientific  world  until  the  present  year. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Footers  treatise  that  there  were  in 
Southern  India  a  palaeolithic,  a  neolithic,  and  an  iron  age, 
Imt  apparently  no  age  of  bronze.  In  the  neolithic  age  men 
had  learned  how  to  drill  the  hardest  stones  and  how  to  make 
household  vessels  of  pottery.  In  the  iron  age  they  knew 
liow  to  smelt  that  metal  and  to  forge  it  into  shapes  for  daily 
use,  both  in  agriculture  and  warfare.  They  used  the  potter's 
wheel  also  for  making  their  pots.  They  do  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  possessed  of  any  knowledge  of  mixed 
metals — of  copper  or  of  bronze.  There  appears  to  have  been 
a  great  gap,  historically  speaking,  between  the  dates  of  the 
pala3olithic  and  neolithic  folk,  but  none  between  the  men  of 
the  neolithic  and  iron  ages,  the  latter  being  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  former.  The  carved  kistvaens  ancl 
cromlechs  of  8hol(ir  and  M^ldr  seem  to  belong  to  the 
later  iron  age,  and  the  grotesque  pottery  *  figurines ' 
(represented  as  armed  with  axes,  daggers,  and  swords)  to 
the  earlier  iron  age.  The  iron  age  pottery  was  frequently 
so  shaped  that  the  vessels  might  rest  embedded  in  soft  soil, 
or  on  detached  earthenware  *  ring-stands.'  (This  was  also 
the  case  in  Kgypt.)  No  trace  of  any  alphabetic  writing  has 
been  yet  found. 

The  author  himself  expresses  the  regret  which  all  interested 
will  feel,  that  in  so  many  cases  the  information  is  imperfect. 
Often  we  have  objects  incapable  of  being  classified  in  order 
of  date,  or  of  being  assigned  to  any  particular  locality, 
because  this  information  has  been  for  ever  lost.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  in  future  greater  care  will  be  exercised, 
and  that  everything  found  will  be  so  recorded  as  to  convey 
to  the  world  the  full  knowledge  which  it  is  capable  of 
teaching  P 
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Some  of  the  points  of  iatereat  in  this  study  of  prehisl'Orii; 
nmo — points  which  must  be  worked  out  in  the  future — 
KTS  the  following : — (A)  As  to  disposal  of  the  dead.  What 
was  the  pructicc  in  palf&olithio  daysr'  In  neolithic  and 
iHibeequent  ages  vaiious  customs  aeeui  to  hiive  obtained. 
Bat  in  what  triict«,  and  titnongst.  what  tribes  'f  There  is 
borial  iu  large  urns,  the  body  being  doubled  up.  There 
is  barial  to  large  pottery  coffins  with  several  legs.  There  is 
cremation,  followed  by  burial  in  small  urns.  What  was 
the  practice  amongst  the  tribes  who  buried  their  dead  in 
(1)  kistvaens  sunk  in  the  ground,  (2)  dolmt-us  and  cromlechs 
placed  above  ground,  oft«n  on  slopes  of  solid  rock,  us  may 
be  seen  in  the  North  Arcot  District  forests?  (e.g.,  was  there 
say  cremation  prior  to  interment?)  and  at  whut  period  of 
history  were  these  monuments  raised?'  It  would  seem  that 
the  custom  of  um-burial  was  in  vogue  in  Ohok  days,  and 
if  so,  it  is  perhaps  the  latest  form  of  sepulture  in  existence 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  Brabmanical  worship  into 
8ou^em  India.  (B)  As  to  civilization,  arts,  industries, 
manners,  and  customs.  It  will  be  most  inter<;sting  to 
eonpare  the  condition  of  primieval  tribes  with  that  of  the 
Dravidisn  and  pre-Dravidian  races  of  to-day.  In  one  respect 
the  older  folk  contrast  favcurably  with  the  moderns.  Their 
pottery  appears  to  have  been  far  harder  and  more  durable. 
To  what  oge  belong  the  elaborately- arranged  dolmens  of 
the  western  hills  in  the  Xorth  Arcot  District  l-"  Was  the 
eoontry  densely  or  sparsely  populated  in  prehistoric  duysl' 
Ghn  Ihe  ancient  tribes  be  so  localized  that  iu  historic 
aequenc«-  their  descent  can  be  traced  into  the  dynastic 
period,  and  ihenoe  to  the  present  day?  Thus,  if  it  can 
be  ahown  that  the  practice  of  um-burial  was  confined  to 
tbo  pre-dynastic  Pallavas  of  the  Knstern  and  Southern 
ooMte,  what  was  the  practice  of  the  tribes  which  afterwards 
bMame  merged  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Cheras,  Ghojas, 
ud  P&^diyaus  Y 

All  these  riddles  and  many  others  will  be  solved,  no 
doubt,  in  ooune  of  time ;  but  when  is  the  process  of  solution 
IB  W  oaroeitly  taken  in  hand  ? 
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And,  once  more^  will  the  Govemment,  or  the  Indian 
Exploration  Fund,  publish  annual  yolumes,  fully  illustrated 
like  those  issued  by  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  and  his 
co-workers,  containing  the  results  of  the  work,  not  of  past 
decades,  but  of  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  issue 
of  each  P  It  may  be  safely  prophesied  that,  if  this  be  done, 
the  number  of  persons  interested  in  Indian  antiquities  will 
rapidly  increase,  and  both  our  Society  and  the  Indian 
Exploration  Fund  will  greatly  benefit. 

R.  Sewell. 


2.    The  Author  of  the  Life  of  Shah  Isma'il. 

Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  Professor  Denison  Ross's 
paper  in  the  J.R.A.S.  for  1896,  p.  249,  I  beg  leave  to 
suggest  that  the  author  of  the  life  of  Shah  Isma'il  may 
have  been  Khwaja  'Abdullah  Marwarid.  He  was  a  high 
officer  under  Sultiin  Husain  Baiqra  of  Herat,  and  some  years 
after  the  death  of  that  prince  he  entered  into  the  service  of. 
Shah  Isma'il.  Ill-health,  however,  obliged  him  to  give  up 
public  employment  and  to  retire  into  private  life,  when  he 
occupied  himself  in  writing  the  life  of  Shah  Isma'il  in  prose 
and  verse.  He  completed  the  prose  history,  which  had  the 
name  of  the  Tiirlkh  Shahl,  but  did  not  live  to  finish  the 
poem.  These  facts  are  recorded  by  Shiih  Isma'il's  son,  Sam 
Mirza,  in  his  Tahafat  Saml,  of  which  an  abstract  has  been 
given  by  Silvcstre  de  Sacy  (Not.  et  Ex.,  iv,  273).  It  is  true 
that  Sam  Mirza  says  that  'Abdullah  died  in  922,  and  that 
Khwandamir  makes  a  similar  statement  in  the  Habib-as- 
Siyar  (B.M.  MS.  Add.  17,925,  4^8^).  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  date,  which  is  only  given  in  figures  in  the  Tahafat, 
must  be  a  mistake  for  932.  In  the  first  place,  Sam  Mirza 
tells  us  that  *  Abdullah  completed  his  history,  but  he  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  done  this  unless  he  lived  to  the  end  of 
Shah  Isma'U's  reign,  which  did  not  occur  till  930.  Secondly, 
Sam  Mirza  tells  us  (see  p.  283  of  De  Sacy's  notice)  that  he 
had  been  'Abdullah's  disciple.  Now  Sam  Mirza,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Habib  MS.  (loc.  cit.,  536^),  was  born  in  923,  and  so 
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could  not  have  been  the  disciple  of  a  man  who  died  in  922. 
'Abdullah  Marwarld  was  a  ver}'  well-known  man,  both  as 
a  public  servant  and  as  a  writer,  and  Sam  Mirza  speaks  of 
his  history  as  having  considerable  vogue.  If  the  anonymous 
life  is  not  his  Tarikh  Shahl,  what  has  become  of  the  latter  ? 
If  we  suppose  that  he  died  in  932  this  would  agree  with  the 
opinions  of  Professors  Bieu,  Ross,  and  Browne  that  the  life 
was  written  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Shah  Tahmas]!. 
As  regards  the  mention  of  M.  Zaman  Mirza's  death  in  the 
life,  I  would  suggest  that  this  fact,  which  occurred  in  947, 
was  added  by  a  copyist  or  by  'Abdullah's  son,  Mirza  Muram. 
He  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  Muhammad  Zaman, 
for  the  two  names  are  bracketed  together  in  Khwandamlr's 
notice  of  Mirza  Mumin  (loc.  cit.,  554*),  and  it  is  evident  from 
the  long  details  about  M.  Zaman  which  are  given  in  tho 
anonymous  life  that  he  and  the  writer  must  have  known  one 
another.  Mirza  Mumin  was  Sam  Mirza's  preceptor,  and 
a  well-known  writer  and  calligrapher.  He  afterwards 
entered  Tahm asp's  service,  but  left  him  for  some  reason  and 
went  to  India  (not  improbably  in  company  with  M.  Zaman), 
and  died  there.  According  to  De  Sacy  this  occurred  in  948, 
but  I  do  not  find  this  date  in  the  British  Museum  copy  of 
Sam  Mirza's  work. 

Finally,  if  we  must  take  the  date  922  as  the  correct  date 
of  'Abdullah's  death,  may  we  not  hold  that  the  latter's  life 
of  Shah  Isma'Il  was  continued  and  completed  by  the  son. 

Notices  of  'Abdullah  Marwarld  will  be  found  in  Mir  *AlI 

Shir's   Majalis ;    in  Daulat  Sliiih,  p.  ol[)  of  Mr.  Browne's 

edition,  and  in  Babar's  Memoirs,  in  his  account  of  the  eminent 

men  of  Sultan  Husain's  Court. 

TI.  Bevkkiiigk. 

*3.    A  Camhodjan  Mahay  a  MS  a. 

Wurzburg,  Sanderring  20. 

September  14,  1901. 

My  dbar  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — During  the  last 
three   months   I   have   possessed   here  at  our   University's 
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library  a  MS.  from  Paris,  containing,  to  judge  from  tke 
catalogue  in  the  J.P.T.S.,  1882,  p.  3d,  the  Mahavamsa  m 
Oambodjan  writing.  But  the  catalogue  is  mistaken.  The 
MS.,  which  is  not  badly  written,  although  it  abounds  with 
errors  of  every  sort,  and  far  exceeds  in  size  the  Mahavamsa, 
as  we  know  it  from  the  published  text,  contains  a  secondavy 
work,  embodjring  the  Mahav.  (i.e.  the  thirty-eight  pari- 
cchedas),  only  with  many  liberties  in  adapting  it  to  the 
general  plan  the  author  had  in  view.  You  will  better 
imderstand  his  intentions  by  the  colophon.  I  quote  from 
it  the  following  verses: — 

Buddhavamsam  Mahavamsam  sikkhlnail  ca  samabatam 

•  •  •  •  •       • 

Thupavamsam  gahetvana  sampinditvana  ekato 
atthato  gandhato  capi  yuttato  capi  ettha  ca 
ayuttam  paliriiddham  va  yadi  passati  kinc£pi 
pubbaparam  viloketva  vicaretva  punappunam 
dbiraantanam  gahetabbam  gahetabbam  na  dosato 
tividhopapadanam  [written  ^dhoppapa^J  gatiyo^  duvidha 

[written  duvu'']  ti  ca 
tasmii  upaparikkhitva  veditabbam  [written  ^bba]  vibhavina 
antarayam  vina  cayam  yatha  siddhim  upagata 
tathJI  kalyanasarakappjl  siddhim  gaechanti  [written  °cchati] 

pclninam. 

Then  follow  two  slokas  containing  the  usual  prayers. 
Then  in  prose  :  a  nana  pufinena  mayil  katena  sikkheyyam 
[written  ^yya]  tarn  dhammavaram  jinassa,  pauuaya  silena 
kusalena  ciiti  [written  ciito  or  cilgo]  anagate  kctumagyam 
[P  keturaiighyam  ?]  bliavcyyam,  yada  sutvana  saddhammam 
Mettayyass'  [thus  clearly]  eva  santike  pasanno  pitiya 
mayliam  pabbaji  jinasiisane  Mo(jgalluno  ti  nclmaham.  Then 
follow  two  sloktts  of  benedictions. 

This  Moggallana,  of  whose  date  we  as  yet  know  nothing, 
was  certainly  no  great  poet,  but,  so  far  as  he  was  led  by  the 
wish  to  banish  darkness  wherever  the  reader  of  the  existent 

*  In  Cambodian  g  and  t  are  the  same.     I  read  gatiyo,  but  the  meaning  of  this 
vcne  ifl  not  quite  intelligible  to  me. 


i 
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MahaTiuiiai  may  meet  with  it,  and  to  uniplify  more  and 
wore  lh«  original  text,  hia  task  is  executed  pretty  well.  Tn 
(l<^raon8tTat«>  this,  \  beg  to  point  out  only  two  instances. 

(i)  After  the  first  four  vGrsea  of  the  Brat  chapter  follows 
a  sectiou  whiuli  bears  the  aubscription :  Uruvelagaman&m 
Ditthitam,  of  about  -190  slokas,  beginning  with  Pubbe  kira 
^veaanto  bodhiMnutn  narasabho. 

From  bodhito  navamc  mase  (si.  1!>  uf  the  Mv.)  the  com- 
pilattoti  agrees  with  the  text,  bat  already  in  the  second  half 
it  diwigrees  and  muken  u  digression,  relating  in  detail  and 
vith  many  tutersperaed  dialogues  the  afiairs  in  Lanka  oa 
Boddlia's  first  visit  there.  Whereas  the  original  texi 
consists  of  24  dlokas  from  Uodhito  (v.  19)  to  the  eoncluaiou 
(t.  43)  of  the  Mahiyanganagarnana,  Moggallana  has  brought 
ihem  up  to  more  than  200,  n  few  only  being  identical  with 
those  ill  tbf  printed  test  of  the  Mv.  In  other  scclions  the 
addiltooa  are  smaller,  but  every  section  has  additious. 

(2)  In  ch.  V  fed.  Tumour,  p.  41)  is  simply  related  how  TimHi 
propounded  to  the  king  (Asoka)  the  Tittirajiitwku.  From 
the  circuinalances  under  which  this  was  dune  it  follows  that 
Jat.  iii,  64  aqq.  is  meant.  In  the  compilation  of  Moggallana. 
however,  after  the  words  "  thero  hodhesi  nijiinain  vatva 
Uttirajltakaip,"  the  whole  Jiitaka,  i.e.  a  viTsiticiition  of  the 
QemiBentery,  including  the  stansfas,  it  inserttHl.  beginning 
with — 

AtJte  Brahumdattamhi  kiirente  bbavunam  kim 
MUniddlie  nagare  ramme  pure  Bariinasivhiiyc. 

f!hu  addition  uouaiats  of  thirty  4ioka8.  and  it  is  connected 
with  the  '  Rahmenerssahlunp."  so  to  speak,  by  the  words — 
tun  dhammadesauaiii  sutva  riija  atlamano  tutu 
vasanto  garu  xattaham  rjijuyyiiiie  uianorume 
sOckhapetvit  muhipalani  Namhuddhaeumayam  vurain. 

The  verb  tin.  in  ruiuiing,  as  often,  and  '  garu  '  instead  of 
'tsttba'  (reading  of  the  printed  text)  was  needed,  in  order 
to  rMDind  the  reader  that  Tissa  is  spoken  of  in  the  seconif 
half  of  the  Jloka  (which,  in  our  case,  has  iin  additional  line). 
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For  a  fuller  report  on  this  singular  work,  its  sources  and 
oomposition,  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  mj  new  edition 
of  the  Mahavumsa  now  in  preparation. — Yours  feithfuUy,  | 

E.  Hardy. 


.r  »> 


lUii  A  lum^h  nioro  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  this 
KVA>A  i*  ^'^**  *'^^*  story  on  which  it  is  based  is  of  Buddhistic 
\^TUtiw.  S**>erttl  n\i>nths  ago  Monsieur  Barth  informed  me 
lK«l  ho  hu\l  mot  with  it  in  some  Buddhist  work  which  he 
«^^iM  w^^*  ^'^^^'^  nMuombi^r;  and  now  the  missing  link  has 
1^^,^  Mipplunl  by  Monsieur  Louis  de  la  Vallee  Poussin,  who 
I^4^i^hI  mo  to  p,  187  of  your  Dialogues  of  Oie  Buddhi, 
\\  \%  Ihor^^  «tutiHl  that  the  story  was  told  by  Gotama  himself 
^\  A  wuiulvr  of  uvui- Buddhist  teachers  who  were  disputing 
^  ^\  tho  nuuu\i»\g  of  the  Ten  Indeterminates  (**  Whether 
iKo  world  i«  otornal  or  not,"  etc.),  and  I  now  learn  from 
Vxmi'tH^lf  that  tho  original  is  contained  in  Uddna,  vi,  4, 
|av  ^iO  r»i*  of  tho  Pall  Text  Society's  edition. 

I  \\\\\^\'^  to  on^lnniy  this  information  in  a  Secoi\d  Handjul 
Af  f^H^Kt-^f   ,l/.i.nVv   which    I   have   in   the   press.  —  Yours 

G.  A.  Jacob. 


I 
4 


4.    A  Sanskrit  Maxim.  a 

RedhilL  | 

November  25,  1901.  \ 

D^Am  PmFBsaoE  Rhys  Davids, — In  the  Preface  to  m^^ 
pt^plfcW  ca  Sanskrit  Maxims,  which  was  published  last 
TCttT  a«i  aotkcd  in  this  year's  July  number  of  the  B.A.S. 
JtmrttV  I  {C*^^  *  short  list  of  nyaj'as  contained  in  the 
k«i  which  I  had  failed  to  find  in  the  literature. 
llMtt  was  the  andhagqjanydyay  *'  the  maxim  of  the 
WImmL  mm  wd  the  elephant.''  I  have  since  discovered  it, 
r«  i«  Surosvara's  huge  vartika  on  Brhaddrani/akopant' 
4^  4.  566  (p.  1813  of  Anandai§rama  edition). 
IV  ^^«*  ^  •*  follows : — 

x^  IQbiw  <»vaikarupam  sad  vast  vajnatam  nirailjanam 
JilvAndlittgHJadrstyeva  kotisah  kalpyate  mrsa. 
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India. 

Cheltenhatn. 
December  16,  1901. 

My  dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — I  shall  be  obliged 
if  yoa  can  spare  a  little  space  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Journal  for  the  announcement  that  I  believe  myself  to 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  solved  the  long-debated  problem 
of  the  Kusan  chronology. 

The  known  dates  are : — 


Kaniska,   from 

.5    to    28. 

Huviska,      ,, 

29     „     60. 

Vasudeva,    ,, 

74     „     98. 

Theee   dates   are,   I   think,    expressed    in   the   Laukika   or 
Saptarshi  Era  of  Ka^mlr,  the  millenniums  and  centuries  being 
omitted  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Rajatarangini. 
The  corresponding  dates  are : — 


King. 

Kaniska 

• 

»» 
Haviska 

ft 
Vasudeva 

»» 


Laukika. 


32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
[32; 


05  + 

28  , 

29  , 
60  , 
74  , 
98     , 


25 


Kali  Yuga. 

A.D.* 

3230 

« 

129-130 

3253 

= 

154-155 2 

3254 

=-= 

155-156 « 

3285 

= 

184-185 

3299 

= 

198-199 

3323 

= 

222-223 

I  have  worked  out  this  result  in  detail,  after  consideration 
of  all  the  principal  writings  on  this  subject,  including  the 
recent  essays  of  Messrs.  Bhandarkar,  Boycr,  Sylvain  L^vi, 
and  Specht. 

I  hope  on  another  occasion,  in  due  course,  to  convince 
others,  as  I  have  convinced  myself,  that  my  solution  is  iu 
conformity  with  the  Chinese,  epigraphic,  numismatic,  and 
monumental  evidence — or,  in  other  words,  that  it  satisfies 
all  the  conditions  of  the  problem. — Yours  sincerely, 

Vincent  A.  Smith. 

^  *•  Book  of  Indian  Enw/*  Table  xvii. 

-  Th»  table  giTes  the  figures  as  stated,  but  I  should  have  expected  152^-153 
and  15S-154. 
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I  Zm    EfiTztFrEKtiKG    DBR    SafA-Issthkiften'.      By   Enno 
LiiTMAKK.     pp.  viii  +  76.     (Leipzig,  1901.) 

Far  to  ihe  aoulh-east  of  Daniasciia,  in  the  volcanic  regiiin 
of  the  Harra,  and  more  especially  iu  ibe  neigh bourliood  ()f 
Sluunt  Safii,  a  number  of  i;isur)ptioiiB  in  an  unl<ni>wu 
clianicter  were  discovered  by  tbe  English  traveller  Cyril 
Gniliain  in  18-57.  Otbers  were  found  in  later  years  by 
Welzstein  and  De  Vogii^,  and  their  number  has  receiitiy 
been  considerably  increased  by  the  journeya  of  MesHis. 
Dnssaud  and  Macler,  and,  to  a  greater  extent,  by  the 
American  A rcliuM>logi<iul  ExpediLion  in  /Syria  in  1899-1{I(J0. 
Grmbsiu  biiusulf  puldiahed  an  artiule  on  his  finds  in  this 
Jouriml  {I860,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  2M6-297),  but  it  is  to  Ihe 
Gerumns  O,  Blau  and  D,  H.  Muller,  and  more  parliciilaify 
to  the  versatile  French  §cbolfir  Hul^vy,  that  ne  owe  utiy 
oonmderable  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  these  inscriptions. 
In  the  course  of  the  recent  American  expedition  referjed 
to  nbove,  ilerr  Ennu  LittmauH,  of  Oldenberg,  who  repie- 
■ented  the  department  of  Semitic  epigraphy,  made  a  burried 
journey  through  the  Harra  and  the  iluhbeli  oasis,  and  eo)ii<!d 
liI4  of  these  ao-called  Siifit  inscripliona,  upon  the  publication 
of  which  he  ia  now  engaged.  Tlie  present  monograph  is 
a  prolii^mena  to  the  lurger  work,  and  is  intended  to  set 
tho  dmpbermont  of  these  inscriptions  upon  a  surer  basis. 
Thr  &nl  part  i<f  bis  book  deals  with  those  characters  lor 
which  he  b>M  suggested  values  differing  from  llulevy.  To 
I  pat  it  briefly,  we  may  say  tbut  Xlalevy  drew  up  an  alphabet 
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of  twenty-three  characters  correspondiDg  to  that  of  the 
Hebrew,  with  the  addition  of  a  sign  for  ^  (^).  This 
additional  sign  in  itself  should  have  aroused  suspicion,  but 
for  twenty  years  his  identifications  have  been  accepted, 
and  appear,  for  example,  in  Euting's  fine  table  of  Semitic 
alphabets  which  accompanies  Zimmem's  Vergleichende  Chram" 
matik  (1898).  Praetorius,  however,  in  a  review  of  HaWvy's 
book  (which  was  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  papers  to  the 
Journal  Asiaiique,  1877-1882),  did  not  fail  to  see  the  incora-  J 
pleteness  of  the  identifications,  and  now  Littmann  makes 
it  highly  probable  that  the  alphabet  actually  consists  of 
twenty-eight  letters  corresponding  in  number  and  value  to 
the  Arabic,  a  return  in  theory  to  the  views  of  the  earlier 
decipherers.  Hal^vy's  j|  now  becomes  T  ;  a  character  which 
was  formerly  looked  upon  as  a  variant  of  fi(  is  here  shown 
to  be  the  regular  form  of  («^  (^),  and  so  on.  Littmann 
makes  a  fresh  examination  of  the  inscriptions,  and  contends 
tliat  it  is  only  by  adopting  the  new  readings  that  they 
become  intelligible.  For  example,  Halevy's  X  should  be 
C!^,  and  the  name  which  the  former  read  /V!jJ)t  should  be 
7^2^,  with  which  Littmann  compares  the  Safa  DpTiyB^, 
and  the  newly-discovered  Nabatean  /NV^E^  and  Dlp7t?y^E^  • 
In  like  manner,  Halevy's  B^  is  clearly  to  be  read  S,  and 
the  legend  D*lB^n,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  rude 
drawing    of    a    horse,    should   obviously   be    read    DTBH. 

Similarly,  for  /StD/B^  we  should  now  read  /NtS/S,  a  name 
which  has  abundant  analogies.  In  the  second  part  of  his 
book  Littmann  has  transliterated  a  number  of  inscriptions 
which  are  not  wholly  genealogical  and  offer  some  interesting 
additions  to  the  vocabulary.  Many  of  these,  unfortunately, 
are  almost  unintelligible,  and  the  meaning  that  can  be 
wrested  from  them  is  too  often  only  plausible.  The  majority 
of  them  are  from  De  Vogii^  and  Dussaud,  and  are  not 
accompanied  by  any  facsimiles. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  Herr  Littmann's 
conclusions,  if  sound,  will  mark  an  important  stage  in  the 
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deciphermeDt  of  the   Sala   inscriptions,   and   will   sid   t1ie 

reading  of  the  closely  related  Lihyua  inscriptions  uf  el-'Ola. 

Further  investigation,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  give  us  more 

Lprecise  information  regarding  tlie  tion^ad  Arab  tribes  whoso 

Ivoric    these  ioscriptions  are.       Already,    thanks   to  one    ot 

I  Littmaun's    inscriptions,    it  is  possible   to  dale   them   more 

I  precisely  than  hitlicrto,  eince  it  is  highly  probable  thiit  the 

yeiir  of  the  wnr  of  the  NabuteauB*'  {E533  iin  fOD),  whieh 

I'he  has  found  cited  (p.  iv),  is  a  reference  to  i'rajua's  cumpaign 

•of  A.o.  106,     It  U  noteworthy  that,  whereas  the  Sinuitic  and 

P  Habatean  inscriptions  are  Arabic  solely  us  regards  the  proper 

names,  those  of  Safa  are  entirely  South  Semitic ;  only  one  or 

two  names  (e.g.  'HD.  p-  44)  appear  to  be  Jewish,    On  the  other 

band,  the  article  is  not  ?({,  as  in  tlie  Siuuitic  proper  names, 

L  but  always  H  —  apparenlly  connected  with  the  Libyan  jn. 

I  The  alphabet,  too.  does  not.  like  the  Stnaitic  and  Nubntenu, 

Klteluiig  to  the  Aramaic  branch,  but,  as  Liltmann's  table  shows, 

B  closely  related  to  the  South  Semitic  scripts.     Ilcre  it  may 

remarked    that  it  is  difficult  to  see  Upon  what  groundn 

K  recent  writer '  has  asserted  ihat  the  Sufa  alphabet  is  a  link 

Kconnecling  the  alphabets  of  the  Southern  Semites  with  the 

IfhiEnician,  a   view  which   mu^t   rest    upon  a  preconceived 

'  notion  of  its  antiquity.     Though  not  ancient  it  is  of  some 

interest,    since    it    is    not    improbable    that     some    of    tlie 

eharavters     have    survived     in    a    modified    form     in     the 

Arab  catlle-tmsms,  specimens  of  which  have  been  collecdd 

by  Burton,  Doughty,  and  others.      These  would  then  find 

their  analogy  in  the  xopar^"*  of  the  Greeks  (as  instanced 

in  the  KoVTrarlaf;  and   cra/J-tfiopat),  and    the  ancient   houso- 

ur  clan-marks  of  northern    Europe,  evidence  in   favour  of 

■    totemic    origin    being    as    yet    wanting.'      Keturning   to 

Uttmann's  ulpbuhet,  we  note  that  the  character  which  he 


■r  ti>  be  uici 


in  Kar'n  Jra/na, 
ictoriul  in  oriein. 
ion  subetuntiutcil 
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identifies  as  i  has  the  form  of  a  rough  circle,  or  even  an 
oblong,  either  (as  he  suggests)  a  borrowing  from  the  so- 
Called  prOto- Arabic,  or,  more  probably,  a  diflFerentiation  of 
Jf  (the 'view' of  Praetorius).  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  his 
signs  for  J  (^)  and  X  are  practically  identical  with  the  South 
Arabian  n  (j)  and  ^.  These  equations  are  di£5cult,  and 
if  substantiated  will  further  complicate  Semitic  phonology. 
In  a  work  of  this  nature,  where  so  much  pains  has 
been  taken  to  collect  material  to  support  the  newly- 
proposed  readings,  it  must  sometimes  happen  that  the 
evidence  is  of  doubtful  weight.  When,  for  example,  the 
validity  of  a  proposed  reading  of  a  name  is  supported 
by  a  reference  to  a  corresponding  Arabic  root,  even 
though  jit  may  be  "  zur  Namenbildung  wohl  geeignet " 
(pJ  21),  we  are  reminded  of  what  Renan  said  of  the  Arabic 
Texicon.  Moreover,  the  testimony  of  names  from  Greek 
inscriptions  is  of  necessity  sometimes  ambiguous.  It  is 
pertainly  difficult  to  decide  whether  aXeaoi;  should  be  cited 
in  support  f of  Y/n  (P*  26),  or  whether,  like  aXcuraOo^,  it 
d6es  not  represent  a  form  from  the  root  B^V.  Similarly, 
vacrarjXoVf  instead  of  supporting  a  form  ^KVB^i  (p»  21), 
might,  in  all  probability,  like  veaa,  go  back  to  the  Palmyrene 
NW  or  NB^i.  Littmann's  reading  7*13  (p.  8)  is,  as  the  plate 
shows,  far  from  certain.  He  supports  it  by  the  Sinaitic 
1^^*73,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  could  also  be  read  ^^^33 
(so  Euting)  or  ^TTi.  The  Palmyrene  name  n/Hjl,  which 
he  cites  in  support  of  his  reading  Twli  {he,  cit.),  is  not 
necessarily  from  the  same  root  (see  Cook,  Aramaic  Glossary ^ 
$,V,).  These  criticisms,  however,  do  not  diminish  the 
importance  of  Littmann's  book,  and  the  weight  of  the 
cumulative  evidence  favours  the  general  correctness  of  his 
results. 

On-  p.  17,  vHT,  on  the  last  line,  is  a  misprint  for  [JHT, 
and   for   the   statement   on   p.   34   that  H&y^  is  found  in 
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nbateaQ  I  Can  find  no  justification.  Tlie  view  that  a\ov^a 
111  aXjit^vac  come  from  fpH  (p.  32,  s.  Ci'TT?)  I  fft'l  l<i 
nderaland,  iiince  aXa^tona^  occurs  iu  a  bilingual  inscription 
'hvn  the  corresponding  Palmyrene  reads  WS'^J?  (or  rather 
t3ltf7n).' 

Iu  ooncluaion,  it  U  vorth  remembering  that  allbougti  the 
liiirty-oiie  Sata  inscripliona  which  Orabam  published  iu  Ihtf 

mruBl  do  not  appear  to  be  ab^iolulcly  trustworthy  copiirit. 
Jet,  of  the  seventeen  identifications  which  ho  proposed  more 
Umn  foriy  years  ago,  nearly  half  of  them  still  hold  good,  and 
two  «ven  0  and  ri),  though  unrecognized  by  Halt^vy,  aic 
Duw  «iibetantiuted  by  Littinann  himself.  WhiUt  we  desire 
Vi  give  Orahum'e  work  that  proiuinence  which  is  JMstly 
iw  U)  every  pioneer,  our  admiration  for  the  patient  inve»l>-, 
l^tioD  of  Inter  ducipberers  undergoes  no  dimiuution.  We 
thai]  look  forward  to  the  publicution  of  the  reftults  of  tlie 
American  Arcliicologicul  Expedition  (of  the  importance  of 
vbich  we  gain  some  idea  from  Mr.  Butler's  report  ui  the 
Jpurican  Journal  of  A ichteolugij,  vol,  iv),  and  shall  awiiit 
•ilh  special  interest  the  appearance  of  Ilerr  Litlmann'a 
•iilion  of  the  aewly-found  insci iplions. 

S.  A;  0. 

F.   H.   Weissbach.      Die    SuMKRiticiip.   Fkaoe. 
(Leipzig;   Hinricbs,  1898.      10s.) 

One  feels  inclined  to  call  this  book  the  description  of 
'  moilern  '  comedy  of  errors,'  for  in  it  is  described  the  process 
"f  vvolution  of  the  study  of  the  eo-called  Sumerian  language 
luund  in  the  cuneiform  tablets.  The  author  given,  in  the  fiVsi 
W  of  bis  book,  a  minule  historical  and  chronologicaldeBcrip- 
■ioQ  of  all  the  views  which  have  hitherto  been  enunciated 
''Jnucming  the  nature  and  cljaracter  of  this  language;  the 
'SstMiding  notions  entertained  by  Halevy  as  well  as  those  of 

I.  26,  in  the  Mtlttitmigen  il.  V\nU,  - 
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\«$  opponents.  The  whole  discussion  turns  mainly  round  the 
<s^nt  raised  first  by  Hal^vy  as  to  whether  there  is  any  truth* 
i:i  the  assumption  that  the  so-called  bilingual  tablets  and 
iu$criptions  contain  a  different  language  or  only  a  yariation 
ill  the  script  alone,  i.e.  whether  they  represent  a  different 
language,  called  by  Oppert  Sumeriaii,  or  only  a  different 
Wat  of  writing.  The  majority  of  scholars  hold  to  the  former 
tlifeory.  In  the  second  part  of  his  book  Herr  .Weissbach  5 
treats  us  to  his  views  on  the  subject.  Whilst  in  the  first  J 
M  proves  to  be  painstaking  and  accurate,  and  therefore 
iieliable,  giving  a  clear  picture  of  the  constantly  changing 
views  of  the  representatives  of  Assyriology,  groping  slowly 
from  one  error  to  another,  and  emancipating  themselves 
step  by  step  from  those  mistakes;  in  the  second  he  is  no 
le%s  biased  and  unreliable  than  all  his  compeers.  It  makes 
ote  doubt  his  qualification  to  discuss  with  authority  the 
])t*oblem  when  we  find  him  referring  to  modem  arg6t  and 
thieves'  language  as  arguments.  No  one  can  doubt  the 
fUndatmental  fact  that  hitherto  no  clear  and  unequivocal 
ibferenoe  to  this  language  as  a  distinct  and  different  one 
f rotri  the  other  (Asvsyrian)  has  been  found,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  ia  very  surprising,  considering  the  large  number  of 
such  so-called  bilingual  texts.  It  can  also  not  be  doubted  that 
this  language  is  thoroughly  permeated  with  Semitic  words; 
not  one  single  purely  Sumerian  text  has  been  found  free 
of  these  elements,  which  even  predominate  in  all  the  texts 
liitherto  recovered.  An  argument  such  as  the  following 
(xi^inot  be  taken  as  serious.  It  is  advanced  by  the  author  as 
.HU  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  we  find  in  the  Assyrian 
cuneiform  script,  signs  for  the  purely  Semitic  sounds  K, 
'4',  S,  and  H.  The  author  remarks,  **  In  modern  Persian  the 
Arabic  sign  ^  is  also  found  in  Iranian  words,  and  Semitic 
signs  have  been  adopted  for  Non-Semitic  words.  We  are 
therefore  justified  in  believing  that  the  Assyrians  could  have 
(lone  the  same  in  adopting  the  script  of  another  language" 
(p.  147).  The  author  forgets  that  it  is  a  totally  different 
thipg  to  adopt  signs  already  in  existence  and  to  adapt  them 
to  the  new  requirements — as  has  happened  with  the  alphabet 
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il«  migration  frotn  East  to  West,  wliere  afterwards  the 

lOperduuuaHignifhaveof ten  disappeared — and, on  ihefoiitrarv. 

It  tidopt  signs  wliiuli  could  not  origiauUy  have  existed  ut  all. 

if  the  iaventors  of  the  uuueiform  sciipt,  according  to  tli« 

nirrent  theory,  were  a  people  of  a  non-Stiiuitic  origin,  not 

■Iwving  such  sounds  in  their  language,  they  would  not  idly 

llDvent  signs  which  would  be  of  no  use  to  tiiein.      If  tliey  then 

I.Briginnted  thut  system  of  writing  tliey  must  Iiavu  had  these 

Ifurely   Semitic  sounda  in    their    lungiinge,  and    must    hNve 

■  therefore  tt«en  a  Semitic  people.     It  is  premature,  however, 

]  to  fix  dt^Gnitvly  as  yet  the  true  character  of  that  language 

I  *ilh  the  still  scant   knowledge  of  the  so-culled  Sumeriuu. 

-Vwlutiou   will  be   found  if  we  admit  lliut  these  hiliiiguul 

lexis  Tepre«ent  two  different  Semitie  languages,  one   uure 

puni,  the  other  mixed,   and    in  a    later    period,    with    noa- 

Scmilia  elements,  but  still  not  so  much  as  to  be  considered 

••  I  dilTereut  language  altogether.      Hence  the   silence  as 

to  a  diatinel  name,  hence  its  pronounced  Semitic  phonetics, 

aud  tome  portions  of  the  grammatical  structure.     In  con- 

clniiuri,    lh«     wish    may    be    expressed    that    henceforth,    if 

pDMible,    the    discussion    be    kept    free    from    tlie    personal 

*leineut  that  bas  contributed  so  much  to  obscure  the  issue. 

^b  author  of  lhi«  book  has  also  nut  been  able  to  withstand 

itniptaiion. 


[   fidV.  8tIEKRARD   BbAUMONT   BuBNAHY.       ELEMENTS   OF    TUB 
JkWIKH      AM)     MUHAHUADAN     CAI.ENIIAElt,     with     Rulcs 

and  Tables  and  Explanatory  Notes  on  the  Julian  and 
Gregorian  Calendars.  4to.  (London  :  George  Uell  & 
Sau<>  19U1.     2I«.) 

Since  Sai-huu's  edition  of  Albiruni's  "  Chronology  of 
I  Anciient  Nations  "  no  more  important  contribution  to  this 
I  qactiiofi  hail  appeared  in  Engliah — nay,  in  any  other  language. 
I Tli(>»ul^i-ct  in  not  a  populur  one,  and  somewhat  remote  from 
I  the  daily  necesjilies.  It  requires  some  of  the  idealism  of 
i«  clMuical  scholar  and  of  the  muthematiciun  who  revela 
I  alntract    theorems,    to    tackle    so    delicate    and    intricate 
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a  problem  as  the  elucidation  df  the  Jewish  Calendar.  The 
Muhammad  an  runs  on  more  smooth  lines  as  far  as  its 
original  history  is  concerned,  and*  its  governinf^  principles. 
Not  so  the  former,  the  origin  and  history  of  which  are 
involved  in  great  obscurity.  At  the  time  when  it  appears 
it  is  fully  developed,  and  so  carefully  worked  out  that  during 
the  sixteen  hundred  years  since  it  has  been  known  not 
a  single  alteration  has  been  made  to  it.  With  great  acumen  i 
the  Rev.  S.  B.  Burnaby  tries  to  lay  bare  the  guiding  principles,  v 
and  to  unravel  partly,  if  not  the  history,  at  least  the  practical 
manipulation  of  the  system.  He  is  right  in  asserting  that 
the  Calendar,  as  now  known  and  observed  by  the  Jews,  is 
the  one  promulgated  by  the  Prince  HiUel  II,  whose  com- 
putations agree  with  those  of  Hipparchus.  The  whole 
system  is  then  elaborately  defscribed,  and  numerous  tables 
help  to  make  the  book  almdst  indii^pensable  for  anyone 
interested  in  the  Calendar.  '  The  author  has  been  able  to 
ftliow  that  even  the  best  of  scholars  who  have  studied  the 
Calendar  have  gone  astray  in  some  details;  notably  important 
is  his  statement  that  the  Eebidth  are  not  stationary. 
A  valuable  contribution  is  the  disquisition  on  the  Megillath 
Taanith  (p.  240  ff ).  No  less  lucid  and  instructive  is  the 
description  of  the  Muhamraadan  Calendar  and  of  the  Julian 
and  Gregorian.  The  book  is  the  work  of  a  thorough 
scholar  and  a  master  of  his  subject,  and  can  confidently 
be  relied  upon. 

M.  G. 

W.  Skeat.     Fables  and  Folk  Tales  from  an  Eastern 
FoRKvST.    Illustrated  by  F.  H.  Townsend.    (Cambridge, 

1901.) 

The  author  of  *'  Malay  Magic "  presents  us  here  with 
specimens  of  folk -tales  collected  from  the  same  Malayan 
sources.  It  is  a  delightful  publication  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  Mr.  Skeat  is  to  be  urged  on  to  the  publication 
of  ull  the  materials  he  has  collected,  if,  as  we  may  asnume, 
they  are  of  a  similar  character.      Out  of  the  tweuty-aix 
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talrs,  leventec'n  are  purely  animal  stories,  told  in  the  very 
luii^u^eof  tlie  Kaat,  thoujjh  sliorii  of  its  redundancy,  but  not 
tilnpteil  to  Eurnpenn  slandnrd§.  The  poetry  of  the  uniniBl 
wnrld  in  talus  and  fables  is  being  enriL-hed  by  the  litlie  nnd 
I'tvaWe  "Friend  Mouse-deer,"  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
fui  of  the  Western  world.  All  the  tales  are  taken  from 
tliB  month  of  the  IochI  Malay  story-lelier,  and  the  scholarly 
fifputiiiiori  of  the  author  warrants  the  genuineness  of  the 
nwI^riaU  ihtis  collected.  It  ia  a  pity  that  the  folkloristic 
liieoi  the  tjiles  has  been  completely  nef^lected.  When  the 
Pal  it  so  good  one  is  oflen  given  to  ask  for  more.  Many 
of  tbese  tales  throw  a  new  light  on  old  acquaintances, 
*i)ii!li  appear  here  under  a  somewhat  changed  form,  of 
grrat  ralue  for  cuniparutive  studies.  I  cannot  discuss  eacli 
of  them  eeparutely.  Only  n  few  may  be  mentioned,  for 
Wiiy  uruek  me  specially  when  reading  them.  The  very 
fint,  as  pointed  out  by  the  author  in  the  notes — which,  by 
tbswuy,  are,  for  the  rent,  of  a  more  philological  eharaoler — 
Wungs  to  a  circle  of  well-known  tales,  connected  only 
in  ilie  East  wiih  the  name  of  King  Solomon.  This  points 
hi  tile  f<ict  that  they  must  have  come  with  the  Islam. 
7'iia  parallel  occurs  among  the  so-called  Parables  of 
Sing  Solomon  na  "The  Three  Advices."  No.  iv,  "Who 
Killed  the  Otter's  Bubtes?"  is  a  variant  of  one  of  the  stiiries 
t>f  lbs  Koodles,  in  wliich  an  innocent  man,  by  a  chain  of 
euHons  ai^umenlation,  is  proved  to  be  the  culprit,  and  ia 
pHiiiilied  for  a  crime  of  which  he  is  not  aware  even  in 
tbo  Ninotest  degree.  Of  the  highest  interest  to  me  is  the 
following,  No.  V.  "A  Vegetarian  Dispute,"  which  I  intend 
Hudyjug  more  fully  elsewhere.  For  I  see  in  it  the  only 
«iiii*u  KdsleiTi  variant  of  one  of  the  moat  curious  Uyzantina 
J'pndi,  viz.  the  "  Condemnatio  Uvae"  (v.  Erummbacher, 
V-  !«l).  To  the  circle  of  ■'  The  Ungrateful  Animal  "  belongs 
'^"■'iii.with  the  difftirence  thut  in  Llie  Western  tales  it  is  the 
•"•Iteiin  the  Malay  version  the  tiger,  who  is  caught  by  his 
f^mrickedDess.  in  No.  xv  we  have  the  Oriental  verMon  of 
the  old  French  fabUeuu  of  "Les  trois  bossus."  To  the  tale 
«  the  "Courageous  Uipsy,"  or  Cosquin  No.  viii  iu  a  more 
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modernized  form,  belongs  No.  xiii.  In  the  Rumanian; 
etc.,  tales  he  threatens  to  eat  the  devil,  and  the  latter  runs 
away,  just  as  in  the  Malay  the  Mouse-deer  threatens  to  eat 
the  tiger,  and  feigns  to  be  grateful  to  the  ape  for  decoying 
the  tiger  to  his  destruction,  by  which  he  frightens  the  J 
latter  away. 

The  illustrations  are  spirited,  and  the  book  a  pleasant 
instalment  of  more  good  things  to  come  from  the  '' Eastern 
Forest." 

M.  a. 


Rapport  sur  une  Mission  Scientifiqub  en  Turquib 
d'Asik,  par  Dom  J.  Parisot.  Extrait  des  Nouvelles 
Archives  des  Missions  Seientifiques,  t.  ix.  (Paris: 
Imprimerie  Nationale,  1900.) 

The  object  of  Dora  Parisot's  mission  was  twofold — (1)  to 
investigate  the  Neo-Syriac  dialect  of  Ma*lula ;  and  (2)  to 
study  the  music  of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  to  make 
a  collection  of  traditional  airs  sacred  and  secular. 

The  three  villages  of  Jub'adin,  Ma*lula,  and  Bakha, 
comprising  in  all  some  1,500  inhabitants,  form  a  small 
linguistic  island,  in  which  Syriac  has  continued  to  flourish, 
while  all  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor  has  been  submerged  by  the 
flood  of  Arabic.  Dom  Parisot  has  already  dealt  with  this 
interesting  survival  in  his  articles  on  **  Le  dialecte  de 
Manilla  '*  published  in  the  Journal  Asiatique.  The  present 
Report  is  almost  wholly  occupied  with  the  musical  question, 
and  contains,  in  addition  to  an  account  of  the  various 
musical  systems,  a  collection  of  1358  traditional  airs.  These 
are  classified  as  (1)  Maronite,  (2)  Arabic  ecclesiastical, 
(3)  Arabic  secular,  (4)  Syrian,  (5)  Chaldaean  ;  and,  as  an 
appendix,  are  added  a  number  of  Israelitish  melodies  of  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem.  In  a  short  introduction  Dom  Parisot 
explains  the  peculiarities  of  tonality  and  the  construction 
of  the  musical  scale  which  are  characteristic  of  each  of  these 
sections. 
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The  study  of  Orieiitul  music  rram  a  European  standpaint 
k  in\e  which  can  only  be  undertaken  prolimbly  by  those 
f«ff  BchoiarH  who  poaaeea  a  very  rare  combinutioa  of  gilu. 
Aairule,  Oidentaliats  are  nut  musiuJans,  and  musicians  are 
Dot  Orientalists  in  aciy  sense  of  the  word  ;  but,  apart  from 
thii  fact,  Uic  scientific  grasp  of  the  principles  of  any 
hn\p]  tnusicul  system,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  its  urlietic 
ippiMiMtion,  preaent  difficulties  which  cuii  only  be  sur- 
muimled  by  years  of  putient  study  and  Bi;tiinl  experience. 

For  ihe  present,  the  rnost  important  task  is  to  rescue  from 
oblivion  all  such  musical  systems  as  are  in  danger  of  passing 
awiij  without  r«oord ;  and  from  ibis  point  of  view — ihat  of 
proiriding  trustworthy  material  for  the  future  investigator — 
th«  preat-nt  Keport  is  most  acreplable.  The  collection  of 
so  many  traditional  airs  must  iiave  been  a.  task  of  much 
JMtieDce.  How  truly  Dom  Parisot's  words,  expluining  one 
of  hi«  diffictilties  in  securing  the  correct  reading  in  every 
tm,  will  cnme  home  to  all  who  have  bad  much  to  do  with 
•inp^rs! — ■■  Ijfk-bas,  plus  qu'aiileurs,  celui  qu'on  present© 
Cummu  le  meilleur  chariteur  n'<!st  pas  toujours  le  plus  sQr. 
II  peut,  en  eSet,  ceder  au  d^sir  de  d^ployer  son  organe 
Tocile  au  detriment  de  la  fid^lite  de  I'air  &  noter." 

D>R  At.TE  Landschaft  Bartlonien  NAm  »EN  Arabischrh 
Oeookapiikn.  Von  Dr.  M.  St  reck.  Theil  ii.  (Leidtn: 
Brill,  IWOl.) 

With  commendable  promptitude  Dr.  Streck  bas  nnw  issued 
Mie  second  part  of  bin  work,  but  with  the  thorough-going 
■Bthod  that  he  follows  at  least  two  purts  more  must  yet  be 
'rilftm  lo  complete  hia  survey  of  Babylonia.  Tiie  present 
taiUimcut  describes  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  with  tlie  cities 
on  til  her  bunk,  from  Takril,  the  first  town  of  'Iiiik  on  the 
'""ra  hondri'd  miles  above  Baglidad,  down  to  Wiisit,  below 
•bith  city  ihe  Tigris  flows  out  into  the  Great  Swamps.  Au 
bterMiing  chapter  {pp.  183-219)  is  devoted  to  the  topo- 
ghipW  nl  Narnurra,  the  capital  daring  more  than  half 
»  cwilury  uf  the  Abbasid  Culipbs.      Dr.  Streck,  following 
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Ya*kubT,  gives  details  of  the  many  palaces  which  Mu'tasira 
and  his  successors  erected  there,  and  next  describes  the 
five  main  thoroughfares  which  traversed  the  newly-built 
city.  It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  the  writer,  at  this  point, 
did  not  prevail  on  his  publishers  to  supply  a  ground-plan 
of  mediaBval  Samarra,  which  could  easily  have  been  con- 
structed from  the  detailed  description  of  Ya'kubi  and  other 
contemporaries;  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  see  how 
the  triangulation  of  main  streets  and  canals  could  have 
been  worked  out. 

Coming  down  below  Baghdad,  Dr.  Streck  gives  a  long 
account  of  Al-Madain,  or  'the  Cities,'  as  the  Arabs  named 
the  complex  of  seven  hamlets  that  stood  among  the  ruins 
of  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia.  On  p.  270  our  author  sums 
up  the  evidence  as  to  *  the  seven,'  too  long  to  quote  here, 
but  which  may  be  recommended  to  geographers  interested  in 
the  subject.  Passing  on  to  Kut-al-*Amarah,  Dr.  Streck 
points  out  that  the  Tigris  during  the  middle  ages  flowed 
down  the  course  now  known  as  the  Shutt-al-  Hay,  past  Wasit 
to  the  Swamps,  this  being  the  all-important  fact  for  under- 
standing the  geography  of  the  country  during  the  period 
of  the  *Abbasid  Caliphate.  At  the  present  day  the  Tigris 
takes  a  more  easterly  course  below  Kut-al-*Amarah,  but 
Dr.  Streck  makes  no  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  as  to 
the  dale  when  this  important  change  of  the  Tigris  bed 
took  place. 

The  description  of  Wasit  is  all  that  can  be  desired ;  our 
author,  however,  implies  (p.  '632)  that  Wasit  never  recovered 
from  the  Mongol  sack  in  the  time  of  Hulagu,  a.d.  1258. 
This  is  far  from  being  exact;  Wa^it  must  still  have  been 
a  populous  city  when  the  geographer  Kuzwlui  was  Judge 
(Kadi)  there  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  a.d., 
and  Wasit  continued  to  be  the  chief  town  of  Lower  Babylonia 
till  the  close  of  the  following  century,  when  the  place  was 
taken  and  sacked  by  the  armies  of  Timur.  In  conclusion, 
we  may  note  that  the  word  Maahra'at  can  hardly  be  rightly 
translated  (p.  327)  as  *  Sfrassenecke  ' :  the  very  anecdote 
which  Dr.  btreck  quotts — as  to  how  the  governor  Hajjaj 
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tiBvinpbeen  sent  an  Indian  elephant  M  a  present,  Ihe  great 
i|i)iiilrup«>ci  wan  landed  from  tlie  boat  at  the  Mashra'at-ul-Fll 
— •liiiira  plninly  lli»t  the  term  must  be  translated  by  '  wbail',' 
lud  this  Elephant's  Wliurf  in  later  times  coiUiiiued  to  be 
I  well-known   place  in    Wasit. 

It  i*  to  be  hoped  that  in  tlie  next  iustalucnt  Dr.  Streck 
•ill  gire  us  a  map  of  fiubyloiiia. 

G.  Lr  S. 

De.  OdsTAF   H.    DaLHAK.       ARAMARrSCH-NBUHRBRAEDtCHKS 
WdXKTERHVCH    ZU    TaBCUM,    TaI.MUD,    UNI)    MtllKASCH. 

VoL  it,     {Frankfurt  a/M. :  J.  Knuffmunn,  IWOl.) 

Aftar  iix  years  Proressor  Dalman  has  at  last  finished 
llw  Uictionury  to  the  Turgum,  Talmud,  and  Midmsh,  the 
fintp«rt  of  whii^h  hud  been  reviewed  by  nie  in  this  Journul 
ill  18S4.  The  second  and  concluding  volume  partakes  of 
tii«  wnie  characteristics  then  briefly  conitnented  upon.  It 
i»  the  first  attempt  of  a  complete  dictionary  of  this  tanguuga 
in  ■  concise  form  and  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  will  prove 
iBdixpen sable  to  the  beginner,  and  it  is  marked  by  llie 
taiursoy  which  Professor  Dalmaa  sometimes  overdoes  in 
liitd'sire  of  giving  a  correct  vocalization  and  in  amending 
»liM  he  believes  to  be  incorrect  and  corrupt  readings  in 
tb'Midraxhic  texts.  In  the  first  inslance  be  follows  in  too 
^*f'uh  a  manner  the  Yemenite  tradition,  adding  to  it  his 
•'D  iiilerpretaiion  of  it.  It  is  specially  noticeable  in  the 
functuatioii  und  in  the  placing  of  the  Daj^gesh  in  many 
*ord*  where  there  is  no  t-ogent  n-asou  to  assume  that  the 
"'ten  had  been  pronounced  as  Tenues.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
■"lopi  the  biblical  tradition  aa  a  guide  for  post-biblicul  and 
fcon-Hebrew  words.  The  rules  which  guided  the  Massorites 
Annut  be  nfely  applied  to  any  book  outside  the  sacred 
'^on,  for  as  often  us  not  the  Mussoretic  tradition  deviates 
'"Om  those  general  rules.  A  disjunctive  accent  at  once 
Ctiin^fi  the  character  of  an  initial  letter  in  the  following 
turt,  but  where  is  one  to  look  for  a  similar  tradition  in 
I^U  «itbout  accents  or  vowels  baaed  on  ancient  tradition? 
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A  practical  example  will  show  how  inaofficient  the  reason 
IS  which  has  guided  Professor  Dalroan  in  the  manner  of  his 
punctuation  and  vocalization.  According  to  him,  words  with 
initial  3  (k),  though  derived  from  the  Oreek,  like  x^^^^^^^f 
ought  to  have  the  first  letter  hard,  and  we  find  the  word  in 
question  in  the  Dictionary  with  a  Daggesh,  thus  suggesting 
that  it  had  been  so  pronounced  in  ancient  tiroee.  It  it 
absohitely  incorrect  and  misleading.  A  Hebrew  biblical  word 
in  that  position  would  require,  if  standing  absolute,  to  have 
the  initial  letter  -3  with  Daggesh,  but  this  rule  not  only  does 
not  hold  good  for  New  Hebrew,  but  is  in  truth  not  correct, 
as  proved  by  the  examples  derived  from  the  Greek,  or  in 
later  times  from  the  Latin,  when  3  was  surely  pronounced 
soft  =  ;^.  Nor  can  we  understand  the  reason  for  the 
vocalization  *  Lolab,'  when  the  traditional  form  is  '  Ltflab  * ; 
there  is  no  grammatical  necessity  for  deviating  from  this 
latter  form.  Why  has  the  author  included  in  his  Vocabulary 
the  doubtful  Sukkoth  (Amos,  v,  2t)),  declaring  at  the  same 
time  in  definite  manner  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  god  P 
Commentators  of  the  Bible  are  not  agreed  upon  it.  But 
however  many  the  differences  may  be  between  our  views 
and  those  of  the  learned  author,  no  one  can  gainsay 
that  this  publication  is  one  of  practical  use  and  of  great 
scientific  value  for  the  study  of  the  texts  written  in 
Aramaic  and  New  Hebrew.  Numerous  additions  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  show  the  book  not  to  be  perfect.  But 
tliere  is  no  limit  to  such  possible  additions,  especially 
if  we  take  into  consideration  the  author's  attempts  at 
correcting  the  readings  in  the  texts  from  which  he  borrows 
his  materials.  Almost  every  new  MS.  will  ofler  variae 
Icctiones,  A  German-Hebrew  Index  would  have  more  than 
doubled  the  value  of  this  publication,  which,  meritorious 
though  it  is,  does  not  fully  supersede  the  old  and  invaluable, 
but  almost  forgotten  "Semahh  David''  of  David  a  Portaleone. 

M.  G. 
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THR  Buddhist  Empkror  of  Iniha.  By  Vincent  A. 
Smith.  M.U.A.S.  pp.  20*.  (Rulers  of  India  SerieB. 
Oxford  Preas,     Prioe  Zi.  6d.) 

I  had  undertuken  to  write  the  book  on  Asoka  for  this 
teries,  but  the  very  scanty  leisure  available  to  me  was  not 
luffiuieat  lo  enable  me  to  get  the  work  ready  in  time,  iind 
I  very  glad  to  lieur  that  Mr.  Vincent  Smith  would 
jjnndertake  it.  He  has  produced  an  adniimble  little  book, 
what  was  wanted,  popular,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
■cholarly,  giving  in  brief  tiie  cream  of  the  results  so  far 
led  by  the  study  of  such  evidence  as  we  have  on  the 
iiistory  of  .\soka, 

The  main  evidence  is,  of  course,  the  edicts  promulgated 
Asoka   himself,   and    engraved    by   his    orders  on  stone 
pillars  and   rocks  throughout  his   extensive  empire.      The 
ones  already  discovered  amount    in  number   to  ihiity-four, 
and  it   is  not  doubted  that  others  will  yet  be  found.      Hut 
.  this  evidence  is  supplemented,  and  often  rendered  intelligible, 
[  by  other  information  derived  from  tliree  sources — the  details, 
Ederired  mostly  from  Megusthenes,  the  Greek  ambassador  at 
I  court  of  Patna,  which    have   been    preserved   in  scanty 
ad  iiuperfect  notices   by  later  Greek   writers  ;    the  state- 
ments, often   correct  and    often  legendary,  of    later  Indian 
I  writers,  including  the  Ceylon  chroniclers  ;  and  the  incidental 
Inferences,  ofleu  correct  and  often  legendary,  made  by  the 
EChinese  pilgrimb  in  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  centuries, 
the    Buddhist    shrines    in    India.      Of   these    the   Greek 
Bflolices  are  the  most   reliable,    being   much    older  ;    and    it 
I   from   Grei^k   sources   that   the   real   dale   of  Asok;i   has 
been   6xed  within  a  year  or  two.      But   the  traditions  of 
India,  as  handed  down  by  the  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Chinese 
krriters,   lliough  contuiies  later,    have  also  preserved,  amid 
Einuch    legend    and    distortion,    material    of  value    ior   the 
^Aritical  historian. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  accordingly  very  simple.  In 
the  tirst  chapters,  occupying  about  a  hundred  pages,  the 
author  gives  an  account,  derived  from   all  the  sources,  of 
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the    historical    facts    ascertainable    about    Asoka    and    hit 
monuments.      There   then  follows   a   complete   transltttion, 
occupying  45  pages,  in  English,  of  all  the  edicts.     The8e 
have    all   been    translated    before,    most    of   them    several 
times ;   but  these  former  translations  are  scattered  through 
numerous  learned  publications ;    and  this  is  the  first  time  l 
that  the  whole  have  been  published  consecutively  in  English. 
Then  follows  a  summary,  in  12  pages,  of  such  traditions   I 
about  Asoka,  current  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  a.d.    i 
at  Anuradhapura,  as  have  been  preserved  in  the  Dipavamsa    ' 
and  the   Mabsi vainsa ;    and   finally,  in  the  last  chapter  of 
21  pages,  we  have  a  similar   summary  of  such  traditions 
about  Asoka,  current  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  century 
in  India,  as  have  been  preserved  in  the  Asokavadana  or  by 
the  Chinese  pilgrims. 

The  first  and  most  important  part  is  exceedingly  well  > 
done.  Without  entering  into  any  lengthy  or  learned 
discussions,  and  simply  ignoring  the  later  traditions  except 
in  so  far  as  they  throw  light  on,  or  are  confirmed  by,  the 
earlier  evidence,  the  author,  with  sound  judgment,  and  in 
well- written  and  easy  style,  tells  us  what  the  cultured 
reader,  who  has  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  study  the 
edicts  word  for  word,  would  wish  to  know.  The  translation 
of  the  edicts,  chiefly  based,  of  course,  on  the  invaluable 
discussions  and  renderings  of  Senart  and  of  Biihler,  is  also 
a  distinct  success,  both  readable  and  accurate.  For  the 
object  in  view  it  was  not  desirable  to  enter  into  discussion 
with  the  great  scholars  who  have  differed  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  isolated  words  ;  but  occasionally,  in  cases  of 
importance,  such  divergences  are  referred  to  in  the  few 
short  notes,  which  are  brief  and  clear,  and  well  chosen. 
It  was  a  happy  idea  of  the  author  to  put  a  title  to  each 
edict ;  and  the  titles  chosen  are  such  as  assist  the  reader 
to  appreciate  more  clearly  the  object  the  royal  author  of 
the  edicts  had  in  view. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  Honorary  Members 
is  said  to  have  advised  the  author  of  a  learned  work:  "Be 
sure  to  leave  an  error  or  two.     You  really  must  think  of 
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the  poor  reviewer!"  And  1  suppose,  as  »  reviewer,  one 
ought  to  find  some  fault.  It  is  not  easy  ;  but  there  are 
two  object§  of  Mr.  Viocent  Smith's  untiputhy  T  should  like 
lo  w»y  M  word  for.     He  says  (p.  7)  that  he  has  — 

"ahuDued  the  pedantic  atrocities  of  int«rnitiioimI  tmns- 
literatton  systems,  which  do  not  shrink  from  presenting 
Krishna  id  the  ^uiae  of  Kriina,  ChnmpiT  u^  ytampfi,  and 


Now    this  ia    leally   very   funny.      For  the   interiiatioual 

ayeteiu  expressly  cuatemplates  the  use  in  popular  works  of 

ill  forms  us  Krishna  (which   may  fairly  be  regarded  us 

English  wordf  ;   and  it  has  expressly  rejected  the  italif  ^■ 

u  representation  of  the    xound  of   the  English  c/i.     One 

sorry  to   tind  so  sound   a  scholar,   who   all    through    the 

ik  transliterates  rightly  enough,  going  over,  on  grounds 

mistaken,   to    the  camp  of  the  enemy.      Correct  trans- 

ileratiou    is,   on    practical    grounds,  a.    considerable    aid    lu 

M  Spread  uf  knowledge,  and    it   will,  sooner  or  later,  be 

lerally  adopted.     The  international  system  has  been  very 

irefuliy     considered     by    u    number    of    scholars    of    some 

Hnineuce,    for  whom    the  author   has,    no  doubt,   a   siuoere 

leapettt ;  and  it  ha*  been  formally  recognized  by  the  Society. 

But  it  has  still  to  cunleud  agiiinet  thut  sort  of  sentimental 

antipathy  to  which  the  author  gives  sucli  forcible  expression. 

And  his  phrase   may   be   used  by   the  opponents  of  correct 

iteratiou,    who    will    not,   perhaps,    always    think    it 

iry  to  add  ihai  his  actual  practice  shows  him  to  be 

ily  on  the  other  side. 

The  other  case   is  of  a  similar  kind.     The  author  seems 

unable  t-o  mention   the  Ceylon   chroniclers — the  unknown 

author  of  the  Dipavamsa,  and  Mahanama  the  author  of  the 

Mahavamsa  —  without    a  strange   ferocity.       Three  or    four 

l-timee   he  stops   to   turn    and    rend    these   unfortunate   old 

Writ«re.      Are  they  really  so  much   more  mendaiious  than 

ihrouicters — ihe   English    ones,    for  instance  I"*      Is   it 

)0    certain     that     ihey    deliberately     invented     Liee  ? 

bypoth«aia   is   al   least   equally   possible,   numely,, 
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that  they  were  placing  on  record  the  tradition  current  at'] 
the  time  and  place  when  they,  wrote,  and  that  they  were 
quite  sincere  in  supposing  themselves  to  be  contributing 
useful  work  in  doing  so.  Those  traditions  roust,  of  course 
be  used  under  the  guidance  of  the  accepted  laws  of 
historical  criticism  relating  to  the  use  of  such  materiaL 
But  it  is  quite  feasible  to  observe  those  laws  without  ^ 
forgetting  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  author  .1 
whose  work  the  original  decipherer  of  Asoka's  edicts  found 
so  indispensable  a  help.  Mahanama  was  a  monk,  it  must 
be  admitted.  But  so  also  were  the  English  chroniclers, 
and  the  Chinese  pilgrims.  He  believed  in  the  miraculous. 
80  did  they.  He  has  preserved  traditions,  quite  useful  as 
evidence  of  the  belief  in  his  time,  and  of  little  or  no 
value  as  evidence  of  events  centuries  before.  So  did 
they.  He  tells  us  legends  which  he  himself  believed,  and 
which  we  do  not.  But  so  did  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  of 
whom  Mr.  Vincent  Smith,  very  rightly,  speaks  with  courtesy 
and  respect,  simply  ignoring  their  miracles,  and  making 
what  use  is  critically  possible  of  what  else  they  say.  In 
these  two  just  parallel  cases  the  author's  treatment  of  the 
pilgrims  is  an  excellent  model  of  what  the  treatment  of 
the  chroniclers  might  have  been.  And  if  I,  personally,  in 
the  case  of  the  famous  old  pilgrim,  would  confess,  further, 
to  a  feeling  of  affectionate  regard  towards  the.  personality 
revealed  in  the  **  Life  "  and  the  **  Travels,"  it  may  be 
remembered  that  we  know  but  little  of  the  personality  of 
Malianama,  and  that  we  may  not  be  so  far  wrong,  after 
all,  if  we  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  (to  which  even  an 
accused  person  is  usually  considered  entitled),  and  suppose 
that  he,  too,  may  have  been  a  fairly  estimable  man. 

One  point  is  quite  certain.  The  chronology  found  in  the 
chronicles  is  not  the  work  of  Malianuma.  Even  if  it  be  a 
mendacious  fiction  (and  mistakes  in  chronology  may  be  due  to 
other  causes  than  that),  it  existed  already  before  the  time  of 
the  author  of  the  Dlpavarnsa,  who  was  some  generations  older 
than  Mahanama.  Mahanama  would  at  once,  therefore,  on 
this  issue,  be  declared  by  an  impartial  court  ^'not  guilty." 
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in  a  grpiitcr  or  less  degree  the  same  argnraent  holds 
I  of  most  of  the  other  cases  in  which  the  author  sees 
)  reject  Mahanama's  testimony.  It  would  olmust  aeem 
that  the  author,  wiieri  speaking  of  the  chronicles  as  "  a  tiaeufl 
of  absurdities"  or  as  "mendacious  monkish  legends,"  is 
rcely  on  a  line  with  the  univE?rsal  opinion  of  modern 
■cfaotars  about  stich  works,  lie  says  elsewhere  (J.R.A.S., 
[1901,  p.  84^3)  of  two  similar  documents — 

"  If,   then,  one  is  pure  fiction  and  the  other  is  serious 

history,  the  distinction  is  certainly  not  apparent  on  tho 

face  of  the  documents." 

Bat,  surely,  the  unanimous  verdict  of  other  scholars  would 

•  quite   simple.       Neither   is  either.       No    one  dreams    of 

iking    such     late    legends,    preserved    centuries    after    the 

^vent   by    well-meaning   but   biiissed   monks,   learned   only 

Ifai   the  learning  of  their  time — whether  English,    Chinese, 

for   Sinhalese — as    sober    hi8l:ory.       No    one    expects   to  find 

f  BDch    chroniclers    versed    in    historical    criticism ;     or    even 

I  averso  to  recording  what  we  now   think   absurd.     On  the 

lather  bund,  the  hypothesis  of  deliberate  lying,  of  conscious 

1  Ibrgery,    is  now  in    ^uch  cases   generally   discredited  i    and 

I  it  is  not  supposed  that  such  legends  are,  on  the  part  of  the 

I  chroniclers,  pure  fiction.     It  is  difEcult,  therefore,  to  under- 

I  ■tand   why  any  hard   words    should  be  necessary  at  ull  in 

Lthis   pmrticnlar  case,    and    we    are  quite    unable  to  see  any 

f  flwenlial  difference  between   the   Ceylon   Bhihshus  and  the 

Chinese  pilgrims. 

But  the  reader  will  see  that  the  expressions  objected  to 

are  merely  nkUer  i/icfa.     They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 

L  main    line  of  the  argument.     Their  effect  is  only  therefore 

f  to  jar  upon  the  reader,  not  to  impair  ihe  value  of  this  very 

Bible  sketch  of  Asoka,  certainly  the  greatest  native  sovereign 

I  India,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  impressive 

peraonalitiea  among  the  sovereigns  of  the  world. 

T.  W.  Rhtb  Davius. 
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Rastrapala  Pariprccha,  pabli^  par  L.  Finot.  8vo. 
Vol.  ii :  pp.  xvi  and  69.  (St.  Petersburg  :  Imperial 
Academy,  Bibliotheea  Buddhica,  1901.) 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  the  Buddhist  Sanskrit  Text 
Series,  inaugurated  and  managed  by  Professor  Serge 
d'Oldenbourg,  and  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Russian 
Government,  now  beginning  to  become  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  present  work  is  little  more  than  a  tract,  and 
the  text  would  occupy,  if  printed  after  the  method  followed 
by  the  Pali  Text  Society,  about  40  to  50  pages.  It  is  in 
form  a  Jataka.  The  first  half,  called  the  Nidana,  corresponds 
to  the  Introductory  story  preceding  each  of  the  Jatakas 
in  the  Pitaka  Collection  edited  by  FausboU.  The  second 
half  gives  the  Jataka  proper,  the  story  of  Punyara^mi. 

In  the  Introduction  we  have  a  discussion  of  the  qualities 
of  a  Bodhisatwa,  that  is,  those  that  have  to  be  acquired  by 
a  man  in  order  to  become  a  Buddha,  and  of  the  qualities 
obstructive  to  that  end.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion 
the  Buddha  tells  Rastrapala  of  the  qualities  he  acquired 
in  fifty  of  his  previous  births.  As  the  editor  points  out 
(p.  vi),  there  are  similar  enumerations  in  the  Lalita  Vistara 
and  iu  the  Muhavastu.  He  might  have  added  that  a  similar 
list  is  also  found  in  the  Introduction  (also  called  the 
Nidana)  to  the  canonical  collection  of  Jatakas  ;  and  that 
two  whole  books,  one  in  Pali  and  one  in  Sanskrit,  the 
Cariya  Pitaka  and  the  Jataka  MahT,  are  bused  on  a  precisely 
similar  enumeration. 

In  my  Buddhist  Birth  Stories  ^  there  was  given,  twenty 
years  ago,  a  comparative  table  of  the  Jatakas  thus  referred 
to  in  these  two  books,  and  it  would  have  been  interesting 
to  have  had  a  comparative  table  here  showing  the  relation 
in  which  this  new  list  stands  to  the  older  ones.  In  the 
books  the  stories  are  told ;  in  this  Nidana,  as  in  the  Nidana 
to  the  Jatakas,  they  are  only  referred  to.  And  Professor 
d'Oldenbourg  has  given  a  valuable  table  identifying  two- 
thirds  of  them.     It  is  particularly  interesting  to  find  that 

^  Iiondon,  1S80,     Table  iv,  p.  xoviii. 
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aa  many  of  tbese  Birlli  Stories,  perhaps  half  of  thgm,  cannot 
he  traced  io  the  canonical  collection.'  We  are  frequently 
finding  Birth  SStorieii,  both  iu  Pali  and  in  Sanskrit  aouroex, 
not  included  !u  it.  It  was  certainly,  even  when  it  was 
made,  by  no  means  complete.  But  other  stories  may  have 
been  Biibsequontly  invented  ;  and  u  careful  discussion  of 
the  fact«,  on  this  one  point,  now  ascertainable,  would 
already  g:ive  valuable  results  towards  the  history  of  the 
HtfiTsture. 

There  are  added  to  the  book  two  indices,  one  of  verses 
and  one  of  proper  names.  Both  of  these  are  most  useful. 
But  there  is  no  index  of  subjects,  or  of  Buddhist  technical 
terms  used  in  the  text.  It  is  most  desirable  that  in 
every  future  volume  published  in  this  series  such  indices 
should  be  provided.  For  many  historical  cnquirios  it  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  know  when  a  particular  idea 
was  first  introduced,  where  and  in  what  degree  it  wiui 
subsequently  modified,  and  how  late  its  existence  can  be 
certified.  Certain  words  or  phrases  are  not  found  in  the 
earliest  books,  certain  other  words  have  changed  their  exact 
meaning  in  the  course  of  time,  certain  other  words  are  uot 
found  after  n  particular  epoch,  AbhiiiM,  for  instance,  is, 
in  the  Huttantas,  used  only  in  a  general  way  iu  the  meaning 
ef  'insight.'  Later  on,  a  specific  group  of  six  kinds  of 
insight,  the  Chnl-alihiiim,  has  become  a  common  phra^.  In 
Ibis  text  we  find,  not  six,  but  five  abhiiiiias.  There  is 
■  stmiiar  history,  as  yet  not  traced  out,  of  the  idea  Pilramifa, 
which  in  this  text  are  six  in  number,  not  ten ;  and  so  also 
of  the  enumeration  of  wrong  doctrines,  speculations  (Diff/ii), 
which  are  here  referred  to  as  one  hundred,  and  not  sixty-two, 
in  number.  The  ideas  of  the  five  gad's,  or  forms  of  rebirth, 
of  the  eightfold  Path,  of  the  Great  Person  (the  MahS 
Punika)  are  found  here  in  a  form  apparently  quite  the 
•una  as  tbey  bad  in  the  oldesl  documents.  But  the  Four 
Bonds,  obstacles  which  keep  a  man  back  from  becoming 
B  Buddha,  are  here  mentioned  (on  p.  20]  possibly  for  the 
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first  time.  In  the  investigation  of  any  of  these  questions — 
and  they  could  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely  —  it  is 
evident  that  good  subject  indices  not  only  save  time,  but 
are  practically  indispensable. 

The  examples  cited  in  the  last  paragraph  show  how 
closely  this  text  adheres  to  the  older  phraseology.  There 
are  differences  no  doubt,  slight  differences,  but  each  of 
these  is  valuable  as  historical  evidence.  Often,  too,  a 
cotnparisou  with  the  older  texts  throws  light  on  later 
readings,  an  assistance  of  which  M.  Senart,  to  whom  the 
present  work  is  dedicated,  has  so  often  availed  himself  in 
his  monumental  edition  of  the  Mahavastu.  Thus,  to  cita 
only  one  example,  M.  Finot,  at  p.  49,  has  rejected  the 
reading  chinna-prapdta  of  his  unique  MS.  in  favour  of 
a  conjecture  supported  by  the  Chinese.  A  comparison  with 
D.  2.  162  (that  is,  the  Maha  Parinibbana  Suttanta,  chap,  vi) 
would  have  shown  that  the  Chinese  author  is  probably 
wrong ;  he  has  misunderstood  a  rare  and  difficult  phrase 
taken  over  by  our  author  from  old  tradition,  and  the  manu- 
script reading  is  right. 

One  of  the  differences,  probably  the  chief  one,  between 
irdis  text  and  the  older  ones,  is  the  importance  it  attaches 
to  Bodhisatvaship,  practically  ignoring  the  older  ideal 
of  Arahatship.  Already  in  1880,^  when  we  had  but  little 
Mahayana  writing  before  us,  I  pointed  out,  for  the  first 
time,  the  importance  of  this  distinction,  and  ventured  to 
cull  it  "  the  keynote  of  the  Great  Vehicle."  It  was 
impossible  then  to  go  into  detail  and  show  how  far  the  two 
ethical  ideals  were  different.  The  Pali  texts  have  now  given 
us  full  evidence  as  to  the  details  of  the  Bodhi-pakkhiya^ 
(i/iammd,  the  constituent  qualities  of  Arahatship,  and  their 
opposites.  The  present  work  gives  us  similar  details  as  to 
liodhisutvaship.  It  would  now,  therefore,  be  most  interesting 
to  have  a  careful  comparison,  carried  out  into  full  detail, 
between  the  two  ideals ;  and  comparing  the  intermediate 
stage  as  represented  in  the  Mahavastu. 

'   Ilibbvrt  Lectures,  pp.  2iii,  265. 
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In  language  aad  metre  the  Rastrapala  Pariprcclia  approxi- 
mates already  to  the  Btnge  reached  when  Sanskrit  became 
the  literary  laoguuge  of  India.  But  there  are  many  of  the 
earlier  prakritiHms still  left,  of  which  M.  Finot  gives  instances 
in  hie  introduction.  He  also  furnishes  a  list  of  the  metres, 
utilizing  for  thai  purpose  the  names  afterwards  given  to 
metres  by  the  writers  on  Sanskrit  prosody.  The  list  is 
a  goodly  one,  and  will  be  found  suggestive  when  the  history 
of  Indian  metres  comes  to  be  written. 

Altogether  (his  little  volume  is  full  of  matter  to  help  in 
the  solution  of  the  many  historical  problems — literary, 
religious,  and  social — that  now  lie  ready  to  the  hand  ol 
any  scholar  who  has  leisure  to  devote  to  them.  On  ite 
probable  date  the  editor  has  nothing  to  say.  But  he 
mentions  that  four  passages,  amounting  altogether  to  about 
70  lines,  are  cited  from  the  present  work  iu  the  Siksa 
BaniuGCBya,  now  being  edited  by  Professor  Bendall  for  the 
same  series  ;  and  a  list  of  those  readings  in  the  citations 
which  differ  from  the  text  here  printed  has  been  supplied 
by  Professor  Bendall.  These  citations  give  us  a  terminut 
tid  quern  for  the  date  of  the  story ;  and  a  discussion  of  the 
points  of  doctrine  referred  to  in  the  text,  and  of  the  names 
of  Bodhisatvas  said  in  it  to  have  been  in  attendance  on  the 
Buddha,  would  have  gone  far  to  settle  its  approximate  date 
as  compared  with  that  of  other  Buddhist  texts.  M,  Finot 
mentions  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions;  but  he  does  not  say 
whether  these  are  bused  on  our  text,  a  retelling  of  the  story 
in  different  words,  or  whether  they  are  actually  what  we 
should  now  call  trunslations.  It  has  been  pointed  out  iu  our 
last  volume  [p.  406)  how  important  it  is  that  this  distinction 
should  be  observed 

Wc  hope  that  the  learned  and  able  editor  will  be  able  to 
find  time,  amid  hie  important  duties  as  Director  of  the 
Oriental  Si.^hool  in  Suigon,  to  discuss  some  of  the  questioDH 
above  referred  to.  Meanwhile  we  oau  heartily  congratulate 
him  on  the  present  work;  and  may  venture  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  other  volumes  in  preparation  may  soon  appear: 

■ T.  W.  Rins  Davids.    ' 
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Notice  suk  la  Vie  et  lbs  Travaux  de  Joachim  MsNAin\ 
Par  M.  le  Due  de  la  Tremoille.     (Parie,  1901.) 

The  interesting  biographical  notice  of  the  late  M.  Menant, 
published  by  the  Duke  de  la  Tremoille  in  the  Camptes  Rendu* 
de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  has  been 
reprinted  in  quarto  form,  with  an  excellent  heliogravure  of 
the  deceased  Assyriologist  prefixed. 

M.  Menant,  who,  like  many  others,  devoted  himself  to 
study  in  the  midst  of  other  occupations,  was  bom  in  1820, 
and  died  in  1899.  He  will  be  remembered  as  having  worked, 
when  the  science  of  Assyriology  was  young,  with  Professor 
Oppert,  the  veteran  Assyriologist,  and  became,  with  him, 
a  pioneer  of  the  study  in  France,  turning  his  attention  also,  | 

in  later  years,  to  the  decipherment  of  the  hieroglyphic  system  1 
of  writing  generally  called  Hittite.  He  was  elected  a  free  ^ 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  ] 

in  1888.  His  works  were  very  numerous  (a  list  of  forty- 
seven  of  his  principal  publications  are  given  by  the  author 
of  the  notice),  one  of  the  last  being  the  Catalogue  miihodique 
et  raisonne  de  la  Collectimi  de  Clercq,  a  splendid  work  of 
extreme  utility,  by  which  the  owner  of  the  collection,  as  well 
as  M.  Menant,  earned  the  thanks  of  the  learned  world. 
M.  Menant  likewise  wrote  concerning  the  Yezidis,  and 
upon  ancient  and  modern  Persia.  By  his  death,  a  note- 
worthy and  much -respected  personality,  linking  the  present 
and  the  past  in  the  Assyriological  world,  disappeared,  to 
the  regret  of  all  who  had  come  into  contact  with  him. 

T.  G.  P. 


Four  Egyptological  papers  have  appeared  from  the  pen 
of  that  indefatigable  Egyptologist  of  the  Museum  of 
Brussels,  M.  Jean  Capart.  His  Hn  Egypte :  Notes  de 
Voyage  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  are  illustrated  by 
some  excellent  reproductions  of  photographs.  The  paper  is 
naturally  mainly  archsBological,  but  observations  upon  the 


f  88  it  in  at  prenent  oc«ur  in  it,  nnd  arc  noteworthy. 
Concerning  the  belief  of  the  ArabB  as  to  the  treasures  to  be 

III found  omong  the  nuns,  the  following;  (probaHy  an  anecHot« 

jj^^kvell   known  to  thow  who   have   trnvelled    in   that   land)    is 


I 


All  dire  des  Arubes,  Ics  ruiiies  dea  Iriiiples  et  dea 
tmbeaux  snnt  pleiiien  de  tresorn,  suna  cela  comment  ex- 
iliquer  que  Tan  vicnrie  de  si  loin  ]K)Ur  y  fiiire  des  fouilles  P 
K'eDt-ctt  pas,  cumme  ils  le  rocuntent,  dans  lea  pyraniides  de 
H^ro4  que  Lepeius  a  trouv^  For  qui,  qiielques  aun^es  itpr^s 
•on  voyage,  permit  h  TAllemagiie  de  battre  la  France?" 

Another  puper  by  the  siime  author  is  entitled  Unf  Dieaae 
■iA^baine :  Mtritakro.  and  treats  of  ihe  deity  in  the  form  of 
a  serpent  adored  on  the  great  Western  Peak  ("  la  grande 
dine  d'Occident").  The  royal  Iorab«  there  add  to  the 
dwolation  of  this  nioiintaiu,  in  which  lifolesH  place  the 
goddess  was  worshipped.  The  ueauing  of  ber  name  ('lover 
of  silence  ')  is  just  what  one  would  expect  to  lind  applied 
to  a  divinily  dwelling  there.  Pictures  of  fhe  (-"ddeas  in 
the  form  of  a  serpeet,  as  a  Berpent  with  »  woman's  head, 
aa  a  woman  having  a  serpent's  bead,  and  as  u  serpent  with 
three  heads,  one  of  a  woman  and  two  of  serpents,  are  shown. 
A  very  interesting  account  of  the  worship  is  given. 

To  the  periodical  Man  M.  Capart  contributes  an  article 
on  the  "  Libyan  Notes  "  of  Messrs.  Slaclver  and  Wilkin. 
Based  on  these  researches,  M.  Capart  puts  forward  two 
hypotheses :  Either  the  prehistoric  Egyptijins  were  for  the 
most  part  Libyans,  or  at  thf  moment  of  the  entry  of  the 
Pharaonic  Egyptians  into  Egypt,  the  Libyans  were  also  on 
the  point  of  invading  the  country,  which  they  surrounded 
from  tbe  west  of  the  Delta  aa  far  as  TJpper  Nubia.  In  this 
oatte  the  Pharaohs,  to  consolidate  their  power,  liad  to  tight 
with  the  native  population,  and  repel,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Libyan  invasion.  This  hypothesis,  he  says,  is  more  simple 
than  the  other  if  the  Libyans  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
populktion  in  Egypt. 
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The  fourth  contribution  of  M.  Gapart  to  the  sci^ioe  of 
Egyptology  is  entitled  **  La  F6te  de  frapper  les  Anou/'  and 
appears  in  the  Transactions  of  the  First  Oongiess  for  the 
History  of  Religion,  which  saw  the  light  at  Paris  last  year. 
Taking  as  his  text  the  palettes  of  slaty  schist  found  bj 
Mr.  Quibell  at  Hieraconpolis,  he  examines  once  again  these 
much-discussed  objects.  In  his  opinion,  they  bear  repre- 
sentations of  a  festival,  that  called  in  the  calendar  of 
Palermo  ''the  destruction  of  the  Anu/'  as  has  been  suggested 
by  M.  Naville ;  and  the  victory  of  Nar-Mer  over  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Delta,  north  of  the  Fayoum,  as  Spiegelberg^ 
has  shown.  M.  Capart  then  goes  on  to  show  how  important 
this  people,  the  Anu  of  Nubia,  were,  and  that  they  are  to- 
be  classed  among  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
separated  by  the  Pharaonic  invasion  from  their  kin  of  the 
north  ;  and  their  expulsion  was  such  a  triumph,  that  it  wa6 
celebrated  thereafter  by  the  Egyptians  during  the  history  ci 
their  rule.     Remarks  upon  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  ^ 

the  festival  in  question,  and  the  names  of  towns  containing 
the  element  an,  etc.,  are  added  by  the  author,  giving  to 
the  paper  additional  interest  and  value. 

Full  of  information  is  the  paper  by  the  Baron  von  Oefele 
entitled  Vorhippokratische  Medizin  Westaniens,  Aegyptens,  und 
der  mediterrancn  Vomrier,  in  the  Handbuch  der  Oeschichte 
der  Medizin,  Though  discursive,  it  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Medical  science  in  pre- 
Arian  India,  among  the  old  Nubian  peoples,  ''  in  the  land 
of  the  gods  and  of  incense"  (the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Red  Sea),  among  the  north-west  Africans,  with  the  Trojans, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  all  treated  of.  One  could  have  wished  for 
a  better  arrangement  of  the  material,  but  there  are  probably 
many  who  will  find  it  all  that  could  be  wished,  and,  after  all, 
the  facts  brought  together  are  the  main  thing.  I  greatly 
regret  that  I  cannot  follow  the  author  in  much  that  he  sajs 
about  the  literature  bearing  upon  the  subject  found  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  (quite  apart  from  the  difficulty  of 
the  reading  of  medical  texts  by  those  who  are  not  medical 
men,  to  which  the  author  refers).     My  translation  of  the 


^ 
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iBscripUoti  ou  a  pbysicmu's  cyliuder-seal,  for  ins tauce,  differs 
entirely  from  lliiit  given  in  this  paper. 

Nevertheless,  Dr.  Ton  Oefeie  evidently  has  au  excellent 
knowledge  of  the  tablets  bearing  upon  tiie  mediL'al  kDowIedg;e 
of  the  BabvlonianH  and  Ansyrtans.  Ife  refers  to  theopjnioru 
of  the  ancient  Sumerians  (Akkadians)  with  regard  tu  the 
humui  body.  The  seat  of  understanding  waa  the  heart,  the 
Uxly  ia  designated  us  "  Scsh,"  and  the  blood  is  the  life  of 
the  body.  The  ceutral  organ  for  the  blood,  however,  was 
tfae  liver.  "Heart  aud  liver"  was  used  to  the  latest  timt's 
for  "aoul  and  body."  The  central  organ  of  the  will  is  the 
tar.  Arterial  blood  and  veinoua  blood  were  distinguished. 
As  some  of  these  points  are  not  universally  accepted,  a  few 
extracts  giving  examples  of  these  ideas  would  have  added 
greatly  to  the  value  of  ibis  part  of  the  paper.  With  regard 
to  the  expressioua  for  arterial  and  veinous  blood,  however,  it 
may  be  noted  that  they  were  not  "  blood  of  the  day  (?)  "  and 
"blood  of  the  night  (?),"  but  "light  blood"  and  "dark 
[blood  "  respeclivelv- 
'  '  T.  G.   !■. 

EeiLtFisuHRiFrticuii     UiitumiiKK,     in     Verbindung     mit 

L.  Abel.  C.  Bezold,  P.  Jensen,  F.E.  Pciser.H.  Winckler, 

heruasgcgeben    von   Eberhard   Slhrader      BuTid    Vl, 

Theil  1 :    Assyrieche-babyloniache   Myiben   uiid    Kpou, 

von  P.  Jensen.     {Berlin  :     Reuthcr  &  Reicbard,  1900- 

1901.) 

NolwithsLaudiug  that   the  state  of  his  health  renders  it 

fficult  for  the  Father  of  Assyriology  in  Germany  to  do 

"loncih  original  work,  bis  editorship  of  these  volumes  of  thu 

Assyrian  Library  is  a  thing  of  extreme  usefulness.      It  is 

impossible  to  have  any  other  feeling  for  the  veteran  Professor 

of  the  Universitv  of  Berlin  than  iiH'ectiomite  regard,  mingled 

with  ftdmiratioD    for   bis   past  work  and  his  courage  under 

affliction,  and  all  will  wish  him  u  long  life  aud  a  useful  ono 

to  edit  this  series  of  texts  Jn  transcription  and  trunslution, 

and  sincerely  hope  that  he  may  yet  have  health  to  contributa 

-jftMy  liuBga  to  Utifi  ooUectiou  himself.  ' 
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The  present  work  is  one  of  the  most  eompreheiisiTe  that 
has  ever  been  pablished,  and  Professor  Jensen's  oontribntions 
to  it  among  the  most  characteristic  and  noteworthy.  In 
the  present  volume  we  have  elev^i  of  the  most  oomplete 
of  the  legends  of  Babylonia,  including — 

The  legends  of  the  Creation. 

Bel  and  the  LABbu  (as  the  author  has  it). 

Myths  of  Zn,  the  storm-bird. 

The  I(U)ra.myth. 

Ncrigal  and  Ereskigal. 

Istar's  descent  into  Hades. 

Adapa  and  the  south  wind. 

The  Etana-myth. 

The  Gilgames  (Nimrod)-Epos. 

Ka  (?)  and  Atar-hasis  (?). 

The  King  of  Cutha. 

The  system  used  in  this  "  Assyriological  Library/'  edited 
by  Professor  Schrader,  is,  to  give  the  Assyrian  (Semitic- 
Babylonian)  transcription  on  the  left-hand  page,  line  for 
lino,  numbered,  and  the  translation  on  the  right-hand  pag^ 
(where,  however,  the  lines  are  unfortunately  not  numbered, 
making  it  rather  unsatisfactory,  notwithstanding  the  careful 
folding,  tf)  find  the  corresponding  lines  except  where  near 
the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a  page  or  a  paragraph).  At 
the  end  of  the  book  is  a  commentary,  giving  the  reasons 
why  any  particular  translation  of  a  word  or  a  phrase  has 
been  chosen,  or  the  other  possible  renderings.  Doubtful 
piissagcR  are  indicated  by  italics  and  queries. 

The  translations  arc  besprinkled  with  all  Professor  Jensen's 
peculiarities  and  mannerisms.  Thus,  the  doubt  between 
^  and  />,  k  and  7,  is  represented  by  printing  both  letters 
(ah(j))'h-{k)al'iuy  //-/f(i5,  s)'b{p)u-fH,  etc.),  and  in  the 
translations  possible  alternative  renderings  are  indicated 
in  much  the  same  way.  Other  devices  give  a  picturesque 
(though  not  always  comprehensible)  appearance  to  the 
translations : — 
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*' :  Erschlag'  micb  nicht,  meiu  Bruder !     Ich  will  dir 

"  eine  Rede  sageD.''  " 
"  [Von  Ni]n-har-biS  ihre  Verwiinschung   erhebe  sicli 

(gegen)  dich  (,  dich)  !  " 

Naturally  such  a  work  as  this  is  di£B.cult  to  review  within 
the  compass  of  a  short  notice  on  account  of  its  extent  (it 
runs  to  301  pages  of  transcription  and  translation,  and  288 
pages  of  notes  thereon).  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  these 
new  renderings  bring  many  improvements  into  the  trans- 
lations of  the  inscriptions  as  hitherto  known,  and  suggest 
a  number  of  other  possible  alternative  readings,  which  may. 
or  may  not  be  adopted  later  on.  It  is  unfortunate  that^ 
in  the  Story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  (the  Semitic  account 
of  the  Creation),  the  author  was  unable  to  use  the  fragments 
lately  published  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  as 
that  completing  the  second  tablet^  is  important,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  reverse  of  the  duplicate  of  the  first 
tablet,  found  by  Mr.  Rassara  at  Abu-habbah,  and  published 
by  me  in  1890. 

The  new  renderings  which  he  introduces  into  the  translation 
of  the  first  tablet  of  the  Creation  series  are  important,  though 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  stand  in  every 
respect  the  test  of  time.  Thus  ammatumy  generally  rendered 
*  earth  '    (its    connection  with    the   Heb.    HSS  all  Assyrio- 

logists  must  have  seen),  he  now  translates  by  *  r//V  Festr ' 
(in  italics,  implying  uncertainty).  For  the  rnueh-discussed 
word  mummu  he  gives  the  translation  *Urform,'  which  seems 
to  be  a  good  reading,  better  than  *  mother '  or  any  other 
suggestion.  This  translation  is  not  rendered  improbable  by 
the  translation  of  mummu  bv  heltUy  *  lady,'  as  that  might 
simply  be  a  kind  of  descriptive  title,  all  female  divinities, 
by  their  exalted    position,  being   *  ladies,'  just  as  all    gods 


'  A  dupliratf  ol  this  «Jivl•^  soun*  variauti.  ami  another  tra<>meiit,  'dUn 
UDpublish^,  completes,  to  a  certniu  fxt<»nt,  K.  4832.  Tht?  most  important 
retitoration  i«  1.  11   {  =  MyUteu  uwf  Epen,  p.  6,  1.  32,  and  p.  S,  I.  12),  whirt- 

I  have  coped  ^|l^f  *^  Vl  ^  <$^  ^T^T'     "     '    '     """  "'^'**'"^'^'"- 
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nilgbt    be  called   W/w,   'lords.'      One  of   the  epithets  of 
TiamatUy  the  tnummu,  or  *  original  shape/  is  kupur  or  hubur^ 
concerning    which    Jensen    gives    many    suggestions.      It 
expresses  a  '  cosmic  idea/  it  is  the  name  of  a  river,  and 
apparently  the  river  of  the  underworld,  which  Tammuz,  on 
his  way  thither,  has  to  cross;  and  there  is  nothing  to  be 
brought  against  the  conjecture  that  ^ubur  and  the  Hubor 
river  are  the  ^flKeav6<;  which  surrounds  the  earth.      In  the 
translation  he  translates  ummu  hubur  *  the  mother  of  the 
north,' '  which  is  a  rendering  to  all  appearance  capable  of 
improvement.     An  interesting  paragraph  is  that  in  which 
the  author  refers  to  the  word  umu  in  the  meaning  of  *  day,' 
and  the  beings  personifying  the  **  raging,  gliding,  onrushing 
day."     In  connection  with  this  he  seeks  to  show  that  the 
word  Amu  has  also  the  meaning  of  '  appearance,'  a  rendering 
which  would  probably  please  those   who   see   in   the   first 
chapter   of   Genesis   the  six  days  of  creation  as   so  many 
visions.     His  suggestion  that  the  name  of  the  Babylonian 
Noah   may  be  read    Um-napisiim  instead  of  Ptr-  or  Par^ 
napistim  would,  if  correct,  restore  my  own  reading  of  some 
years   ago,  though   I  took   urn  to  have  its  usual  meaning, 
'  day  of,'  or  something  similar.     It  is  noteworthy  that,  in 
this  note.  Professor  Jensen  speaks  of  Professor  Delitzsch  as 
having   **  made   front "    against  him  energetically  on   this 
question,  but  this  is  a  thing  he  ought  not  to  mind — ^it  is 
one  of  the  proud  privileges  of  German  scholarship. 

Excellent  us  this  book  is,  and  anxious  as  the  author 
has  evidently  been  to  express  himself  with  caution  and 
reserve,  so  as  to  disarm,  wherever  possible,  the  criticism 
which,  in  Assyriology  more,  perhaps,  than  in  most  other 
branches  of  study,  prevails,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  has 
altogether  succeeded.  One  cannot  but  admire,  however,  the 
straightforward  way  in  which  he  always  expresses  his  doubts 
upon  the  renderings  which  he  gives,  though  one  could  wish, 
in  many  cases,  that,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  he  had  done 
it  in  a  different  way.     All  scholars  will  look  forward  Xo  the 

*  The  itnlios  are  Profcsfior  JenRen's,  and  imply  that  tin*  n>ndering  is  doubtful. 
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supeeediBg  parj^  of  the  sixth  volume  of  Schrader's  Keil- 
msehrifliiehe  Bibliothek,  which  is  to  contain  **  religious  texts 
of,  every  kind,"  by  the  same  author.  Even  though  one  may 
not  agree  with  him,  there  is  generally  something  suggestive 
and  noteworthy  in  what  he  has  to  say. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 


KaTALOO  DER  HaNDSCHRTFTEN  DERUNIVKRSrrATS-BlBLlOTHEK 

zu  Leipzig.    I:  Die  Sanskrit- Handschriften,  von  Theodor 
AuFRECHT.     (Leipzig,  1901.) 

This  volume  of  nearly  500  pages  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
catalogues  which  is  to  appear  within  the  next  five  years,  and 
which,  when  complete,  will  contain  a  description  of  the  whole 
of  the  ancient  manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  Leipzig.  That  it  is  the  work  of  the  veteran  Professor 
Aufrecht,  the  greatest  of  all  the  makers  of  Sanskrit  cata- 
logues, is  in  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  scholarly 
character. 

The  Leipzig  University  Library,  unlike  some  others, 
notably  the  Berlin  Library  and  the  Library  of  the  India 
-Office,  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  become  the  repository 
of  any  of  the  celebrated  great  collections  of  Sanskrit  manu- 
scripts made  in  the  earlier  days  of  Sanskrit  studies.  Its 
acquisitions  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  the  result  of  purchases 
made,  for  the  most  part,  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  but 
they  fairly  represent  the  whole  range  of  Sanskrit  literature, 
and  constitute  altogether  a  most  serviceable  collection.  The 
fine  series  of  astronomical  and  astrological  works  may, 
perhaps,  be  specially  mentioned.  A  glance  at  Professor 
Aufrecht*s  description  of  this  portion  of  the  collection  will 
show  that  several  of  these  works,  apart  from  their  interest 
from  the  point  of  view  of  astronomy  or  mathematics,  may  be 
expected  to  yield  incidentally  a  rich  harvest  of  historical  and 
geographical  information  when  they  are  properly  studied 
and  indexed. 

E.  J.  Rapson. 
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ArchjBOLOgicai.  Survky  of  Wkstekn  India.  VoL  vii : 
Muhammadan  Architecture  of  Ahmadabad ;  Part  i, 
A.D.  1412-1520.  By  Jas.  Burgrss,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.,  etc. 
(1901.) 

The  previous  volumo  of  this  series  dealt  with  the 
Muhammadan  architecture  of  the  provincial  towns  of 
Qujarat,  a  cousiderable  proportion  of  which  dates  frooi 
the  fourteenth  centur}'  a.d.,  when  the  country  was  ruled 
through  governors  appointed  by  the  SSultans  of  Dehli.  The 
present  volume  is  contined  to  those  Muhammadan  buildings 
of  the  capital  which  were  erected  during  that  portion  of 
the  rule  of  the  Ahmad  Shahi  Sultans  of  Qujarat,  which 
extends  from  the  foundation  of  Ahmadabad  in  1412  to  the 
year  1520.  Such  is  the  wealth  of  the  Muhammadan  archi- 
tecture of  Ahmadabad  that  another  part  will  be  needed  for 
the  description  of  those  monuments  which  belong  to  the 
remainder  of  the  sixteenth  and  to  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

In  an  architectural  work  of  this  kind,  the  letterprew  is 
confessedly  held  subordinate  to  the  illustrations;  and,  in 
the  present  volume,  the  112  photographic  and  lithographic 
plates  muy,  to  u  very  great  extent,  be  left  to  speak  for 
themselves.  The  short  historical  introduction  to  the  Yolume 
and  tlie  descriptions  added  to  the  plates  are  written  with 
all  Dr.  Hurgess's  usual  clearness,  and  supply  everything  that 
is  needed  to  enable  the  student  to  appreciate  a  particularly 
interesting  branch  of  Muhammadan  architecture. 

As  Dr.  Burgess  points  out,  this  school  of  Muhammadan 
architecture  carries  on,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  pre- 
existing Jaina  architecture,  the  great  formative  idea  of 
which  consists  in  **  an  octagonal  dome  resting  on  horizontal 
architraves  supported  by  twelve  pillars.*'  The  work,  more- 
over, was  executed  by  craftsmen  who  were  really  Hindu, 
and  Muhammadan  in  little  more  than  name.  We  have, 
therefore,  the  interesting  phenomenon  of  an  essentially 
Indian  style  of  architecture  modified  and  elaborated  in 
accordance  with  Muhammadan  ideas.    The  analogy  suggested 
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by  Dr.  Burgess  with  the  earljr  Christian  adaptations  of  the 

temples  of  heathen  divinities  at  Rome  is  precisely  to  the 

point.     In  either  case  we  see  the  conversion  of  ''a  pagan 

style  of  architecture  to  the  purposes  of  a  religion  abominatitig 

idolatry."  ' 

E.  J.  Rapson. 

Neun  Mahaban-Tnschriften  —  Entzifferung,  Ukbkr- 
SBi'zuNo,  Erklaruno.  By  Dr.  Geoko  Huth. 
(Veroffentlichungen  aus  dem  Koniglichen  Museum 
fiir  Volkerkunde.)     (Berlin,  1901 ) 

In  this  monograph,  Dr»  Huth  deals  with  one  class  of 
those  inscriptions  in  unknown  characters  which  are  found 
in  districts  on  the  extreme  north-western  frontier  of  India, 
The  inscriptions  of  this  particular  class  are  characterized  by 
their  use  in  common  of  an  alphabet  of  which  at  least  some 
thirty  different  characters  are  to  be  distinguished  ;  and  these 
characters  recur  in  the  various  published  inscriptions,  and 
are  to  be  recognized  in  new  inscriptions  as  they  are  brought 
to  light,^  in  a  manner  which  conveys  sl  prima  facie  impresS'ioii 
of  genuineness.  So  much  can  scarcely  be  said  about  some 
of  the  other  inscriptions,  or  supposed  inscriptions,  from  the 
same  part  of  the  world,  which  have  been  published. 

And  just  as  there  is  no. reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness 
of  the  inscriptions  now  published  by  Dr.  Huth,  so  it  is 
extremely  probable,  as  has  been  generally  suggested,  that 
their  language  is  some  ancient  dialect  of  Turkl.  It  is  on 
this  assumption  that  Dr.  Huth's  decipherment  is  founded. 

Manifestly,  no  complete  exapiinat ion  of  Dr.  Huth's  position 
is  possible  without  some  acquaintance  with  Turkl.  All  that 
can  be  attempted  in  the  present  notice  is  a  bare  statement 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  some  estimate  of  the  probability 
or  possibility  of  any  certain  decipherment  in  similar  circum- 
stances. The  finding  of  a  bilingual  inscription  in  these 
unknown  characters  and  in  one  of  the  known  Indian 
alphabets,  for  instance,  would,  of  course,  settle  the  question 

^  E.g.  the  inioiptioii  published  in  this  Journal,  1898,  p.  619. 
l.B.A.8.  1902.  14 
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[t  :  bot.  tuiiatc  tkiiL  we  man  wdl  cawidi-r  bow  hat 
tbe  wimivied  faces  c<{  toe  case wooli  jilifj  ■»  in  nuuntaining 
an  MMtitori^  of  aeepCfriiM  lowBvdft  aaj  Mnm  ■tiiii  decipherment^ 
hovercT  piaosble. 

Norv,  the  wbole  am^oat  of  tbe  ■■! i  ■  ill  naad  bj  Dr.  Hnth 
eottMfU  oi  aine  Terr  short  inwripCiotts  of  nn  aTciage  length 
of  not  qnite  fire  lines  eech.  eontaining  in  all,  as  transliterated 
and  tTiXucribed  br  him,  470  alphabetie  characters  or  235 
woitLi.  It  man  be  eoofeaaed  that  this  aaoont  of  material 
would  hare  been  perilooslj  small,  as  &r  as  any  certain 
decipherment  is  oonoerocd,  CTen  if  the  decipherer  had 
starts  with  some  certain  doe— eren  it,  for  ezampley  he 
bad  known  with  certaintj  the  Yaloes  of  ten  of  the  alphabetic 
charscteri.^  Bat  he  had  no  doe  of  the  kind.  He  can  only 
bare  proceeded  experimentally,  assnming  certain  Yaloes  for 
certain  signs,  antil,  by  a  process  of  selection,  he  obtained 
results  which  gare  a  more  or  less  satisEsctory  meaning,  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  was 
some  dialect  of  Turkl.  In  the  absence  of  a  clue  of  any  kind, 
this  pr^icedure  is,  of  coarse,  the  only  one  possible ;  and  there 
is  no  resMrm  why  a  satisfactory  result  should  not  be  obtained 
by  it.  The  question  is  whether  it  is,  on  the  whole,  probable 
or  not  that  such  a  result  has  been  obtained  in  the  present 
instance. 

This  question  may  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent,  be  sol  red 
by  the  discovery  of  other  inscriptions  of  this  class  in  tbe 
future,  or  finally  settled  by  the  discovery  of  some  bilinigiial 

*  How  frxrr'Hlinf^ly  difficult  the  task  of  deciphennent  would  luTe  been  etcn 
with  ihti  aid  of  a  clue  of  this  kind  mmjr  be  men  at  once  by  putting  any  Em§l%$h 
ii«ntenc<;  rontinuoiuly,  without  diTiBion  of  words,  into  a  cipner  composed  partly 
of  lett'irM  h^vin;:  their  proper  value  and  partly  of  si^ns  representing  the  other 
letten  U'«':rl.  In  the  following  cipher,  for  instance,  which  represents  a  sentence 
in  the  pn:<tf;nt  uoti(re,  ten  letters  appear  with  their  proper  Tslue,  while  the  other 
ton  letters  which  occur  are  represented  by  dissimilar  inrerted  letters : — 

VlT9VAM0l0GnAn9Dn9UT9DIA3A0VT90llC3AAA0 
FTgOAIVlACnvnTVOlAVJ.UJ.KlO0lC9AnACTinA0g 
VCgAniFOUlDVlDVATnVCTAOlT9IIXTniMllOnT90 

lATiniFnOlTVinOFVlDVA. 
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inscription.  In  the  meantimo,  we  are  left  to  form  Tor  oiii- 
•elres  some  opinioti  as  to  the  pritbability  of  the  coirectneaa  of 
Dr.  Huih's  decipherment  by  an  exatninatioa  of  hta  methods.  ■ 
The  language  of  the  Mahaban  ioscriptiooB  is,  according  to 
Dr.  Hath,  written  in  an  alphabet  which,  like  many  other 
Eastern  alphabets,  expresses  only  the  framework  of  word* 
and  leaves  to  the  reader  the  task  of  filling  in  the  '  moving ' 
Towels.  It  is  ihe  enormtms  extent  to  which  this  6lliag  in  is 
left  to  the  imagination  or  to  the  knowledge  of  the  reader — 
suruly  qaite  unprecedented  even  among  Eastern  alphabets — 
that  would  seem  to  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  correctnesa  of  Dr.  Huth'a  system.  To  take  an  instance 
at  rundom.  In  Inscription  Pa.  iv,  lines  3  and  4,  we  find 
in  the  transcription  the  letters — 4,  t^  l^  d  a  k^  n^.  These  are 
vocalized  and  made  into  words  by  Dr.  Huth  as  follows: — 
a*  a»il  idi  is  kisi.  Tiiis,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not 
h  specially  selected  example,  but  ia  fairly  typical  of  all  t^'e 
nine  inscriptions.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  an  alphabetic 
■ystem  which  left  so  much  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader  can 
ever  have  obtained  even  in  the  East.  It  has  often  been  aaid 
of  certaia  other  Eastern  alphabets  that,  like  language,  they 
would  seem  to  have  bean  invented  by  man  for  the  couoeitl- 
ineot  of  his  thoughts;  but  surely  none  of  the  others  can 
tiave  effected,  this  purpose  so  completely  as  the  alphabet  »( 
the  Muhaban  inscriptions.  ■< 

The  interprelulion  of  the  language  would,  moreover,  seem 

to  have  required  just  as  much  use  of  the  imagination  as  the 

transcription  of  the  alphabet.      The  passage  just  qunted  ia 

translated  word  for  word  by  Dr.  Huth,  Ofii-C  Hrrhnnfi  Herr 

WSandetn  Menseh,  and  the  whole  is  interpreted,  (ilrr)  an  Geixt 

mtMntf)  Ahtiitminung  fin  ArMokrai,  in  U'lndeln  {eiii  emfacher) 

Fjfm«cA  {war)  1  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  a  good  deal  to 

get  out  of »,»,  Ifil  8  *,  »,. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  Dr.  Huth*a 
decipherment  of  the  Mahaban  inscriptions  are,  therefore,  not 
^'ght ;  but  he  will  have  our  thanks  and  our  admirution  for 
s  great  paiience  and  ingenuity  which  he  has  brought  to 
a  a  most  difficult  problem.     He  has,  at  least,  furnished 
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UN  with  a  working  hypothesis  which  must  senre  until  a  better 
IN  farthiH>fnin)( ;  but,  with  all  respect  to  Dr.  Huth,  manj 
mtliolarN  will  doubt  whether  the  time  is  yet  quite  ripe  to 
N|Hvak  of  the  **grosse  historisohe  Bedeatung"  of  these 
iiiiH>riptuni«. 

£.  J.  Rapson.  ! 

■ 

Vk^^\  IMIN  \K\  KkPORT  on  A  JoURNBT  OF  ArCH^SOLOGICAL  AND 

IViNHJHvrmcAi.  Exploration  in  Chinese  Turkkstan- 
Uv  M.  \.  SraiN,  Indian  Educational  Service.  (Published 
«M\lor  lUo  Authority  of  H.M.'s  Secretary  of  State  for 
lu\(u  u\  Oouuoil:  Loudon,  1901.) 

KvsviU  tuiiuly^n  of  our  Journal  have  contained  con- 
wi«kMki(oh«  b\  Ur  Steiu  himself  giving  an  account  of  the 
Mi.^u  iv^v^tu  s^t'  hi«  ^xpK>rations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
i(k«'t««u  wlulo  ihoy  wer«»  actually  in  progress.  Since  the 
«l»|u>4«tmv\v  oc'  tiiwiKjk  articlo:»,  Dr.  Stein  has  brought  to 
U»ik\(vMt  \\w  yk}\A\^  wtUvuou  of  antiquities  which  he  made 
m  ilii^  (v^uM(  Aud  cutru^t^  it  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
Ui4ii^h  Mv^Hvuiu  Co  aw:iit  the  opportunity — may  it  not  be 
!\Kiii;  \loioiiNsi  *  ot  $  loK  siu  extended  leave  of  absence  from 
Um  v'tUv  lit  ^Uu^^^  lit  lttdi:4  .^;jk  will  enable  him  to  return  and 
j»i»;kmui(km\vI  U»o  ^»!\viiu"i:or\  v^f  a  full  detailed  report.  In 
h.»  uivMMii'uo  I'..*  Ill*  issvu\i  the  present  "Preliminary 
Uojioii"  lUviouU'ii*  tiio  v;ftriou«  *ites  excavated  and  .the 
i4«»  »iv  ot  ilio  \.iiiouH  oU*»^>8  ot  objects  discovered,  without 
luiini^  .»M\  :4Uoiii^»i  iv»  prwlu^H*  a  ctitalo*jue  raUonne  or 
vuiU'unj;  iuu»  .iu\  imnu:c  vu$k*ui»iou  of  questions  of  art  or 
o|u^u4(»l\\  Siuli  ,-i  cAi.ilv»i-uo  and  *uoh  discussions  will  find 
%  |kU^v  \\\  i!io  i\\\,s\  ivjv^rc,  wliioh  will  include,  moreover, 
ikui  iui(KM(:iMi  ivHul'.ji  ot'  the  topographical  and  ethno- 
i;4<4oliiial  niNivxiii^ti.u*!!*  which  Or.  Steiu  combined  with  his 

llio  *•  rtcliuuiKit\  Kojvrc.**  however,  is  amply  sufficient 
iv»  uiiiil>Io  us  u»  toiiu  All  c^tuuato  ot*  the  importance  and  the 
A^iciit  ot  l>r.  S'otuH  discoveries*  It  ha^  tor  years  past  been 
reoo^iu/\d    tluii    ihc   auciout    civili/dtiou    which   flourished 
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^«ra   now  the   Taklaroakun    Desert   presents  biit    a.  vnot 
apanso  of  shifting  sand-dunes,  wits  to  some  extent  Indian 
I  cliaructer.      The   bilingual  coins  from    this   part  of    ihe 
fVorld.    with    their    inuL-riptions  in   ancient  Chinese  and    in 
Kharosthi    of   the    Indo-Scythic    period,    bore  positive 
r  twtimony    to  this  fact,   and   their  testimony  has  in   recent 
yedrs  been  supported  by  the  discovery  of  other  antiquities, 
above  all  by  the  discovery  of  a  birch-bark   manuscript  of 
Dhiimmapada    in    Kharosthi    characters.       But    thecc 
KUTDenIa  have,  for  the  most  part,   been  obtained  casually 
'  European  traveliers,  or  procured  ibrough  the  agency  of 
lative  'treasure-seekers'  by   Russian  and   British   political 
fiicen.     It  has  remained  for  Dr.  Stein  to  organize  and  Curry 
(at  a  systematic  scientific  exploration  of  the  most  importatit 
buient  sites  in  this  now  desolate  region.     This  exploration 
I  proved  marvellously  fertile  in  results.     It  has  brought 
.  light    ancient  objetts  of    art — statues,    frescos,   pictures, 
rra-cottas,  and  seals — which  present  the  moat  interesting 
robieroa.     There  can   be   no  doubt  that  some  of  the  seals 
9  purely  classical,  while  others  show  the  influence  which 
jattve  ideas  exercised  iu  modifying  the  Western  art  thus 
trangely  planted  in  far-distant  Central  Asia.     Some  of  the 
latues  and  sculptures,  again,   like  those  of  Gandhara,  un- 
boubtedly  show,  in  varying  degree,  the  influence  of  Grajco- 
inn  art.     Both  of  these  classes  present  a  most  interesting 
Del  with  the  coins  of  the  Grffico-Indian  kings  who  held 
ibe  Kabul  Valley  and  the  Northern  Panjab  (ronj  c.  200  b.c. 
In    all    three  classes    alike    may    be    traced 
1   gradual    degradation    from    the  Gra^co-  lioman   standard, 
mding  at  Inst  in   Oriental  monotony  and  conventionaliiy. 
■beae  remarks  may  be  illustrated   by  a  comparison  of  the 
Enllowing  seals  represented  in  Dr.  Stein's  plates — (1)  N.  xv, 
eO,  a  sealed  Eros  (pi.  is)  ;    (2)  N.  xv,   1^7  {pi.  viii),  and 
,  166  (pl.  x),   Athene  Promaehos ;    (3)    N.  xv,  167 
[pi.   ix).   a   portrait   in   juxtaposition   with   a   Chineee   in- 
scription ;    (4)   N.  XT,  71   (pl.  ix),  n  porlmit. 
These  scalf,  if  one  niuy  judge  from   the  analogy  which 
!  wgodeu  tublqls..  la.  v 
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• 
are   affixed   presents  with  that  of  the  Indo-Scythic  coins, 

belong,  in  all  probability,  to  the  first  and  second  centuries 

A.Dw      Of  a  later  date  (perhaps  c.  500-800   a.d.)   are  the 

painted  tablets  (pi.  ii)  and  the  frescos  (pL  iv),  which  show 

w  predominant  Chinese  or  Tibetan  influence. 

.  The  most  important  of  Dr.  Stein's  discoveries  are,  however, 

the  inscribed  documents,  and,  in  particular,  the  parchments 

and   wooden   tablets  bearing   Eharosthi  inscriptions.     The 

fragments    of    MSS.    in    Brahmi,    Chinese,    and    Tibetan 

characters,  in  all  probability  represent,  for  the  most  part, 

portions  of  the  Buddhist  canon.     The  Eharosthi  parchments 

and  wooden   tablets,  on   the   other  hand,  present   us  with 

something  novel,  alike  as  regards  alphabet,  language,  and 

contents ;  and,  as  there  are  over  400  of  these,  it  is  evident 

that  from   this   source   we  may   expect  very   considerable 

additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  this  part  of 

Central  Asia   in  the  first  centuries   of  the   Christian   era. 

The  alphabet  is  cursive,  and  therefore  differs  from  the  formal 

Eharosthi  inscriptions   on    the   coins  of  the  Indo-Scythic 

kings.    It  has  more  compound  consonants  than  the  Eharosthi 

of  the  Dutreuil  de  Rhins  MS.  of  the  Dhammapada,  and  some 

of  these  compound  consonants,  especially  when  they  occur 

only  in  non-Indian  titles  or  non- Indian  names,  will  prove 

extremely  difficult  to  determine.     The  language  would  seem 

to   be   not    far   removed  from  Sanskrit — e.g.,  the   genitive 

singular   in   -a^pa   and   the   8rd  singular   future   in   -isyati 

are  found,  and  not  the  corresponding  Prakrit  forms ;    but 

it   has   many  peculiarities,   due,   no  doubt,  to  the   locality. 

Nothing  certain  can  yet   be   said  as  to  the  nature  of  the 

contents  of  these  documents ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 

are    undoubtedly    royal    commands,    and    it    is    extremely 

probable   that   they  are   safe-conducts  ensuring   the  bearer 

protection  and  assistance  throughout  the  king's  dominions. 

It  is  probable  that  the  seals  affixed  to  them  were  added  as 

tangible  evidence  of  their  authority.      They  are  regularly 

dated  in  regnal  years,  with  the  addition  of  month  and  day. 

The  names  of  more  than  one  king  occur,  and  these  names 

seem  to  be  non-Aryan  in  character,  and  the  documents  are 
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kddrewed  lo  more  than  one  personage.  It  is  not  potsible 
to  say,  UQlil  tlie  wLoie  number  have  been  most  carefully 
studied,  how  much  biotorical  information  theso  EburoGthi 
parchuifUtA  aod  wooden  tublets  may  be  expet'led  to  yield ; 
bol,  frum  tbe  point  of  view  of  language  and  epigraphy, 
their  importance  is  unquestionably  very  great. 

Dr.  Stein  slarted   on    bis  expedition  on  May  '29tb,  1900 

(p.  6),  and  exactly  a  year  luter,  on  May  2yth,  1901  (p.  fi9}, 

be  left  Kashgar  with    bia  a ichaio logical  finds  en  route  for 

jondon.      It    Bcema   almost  incredible  that    this   prulungrd 

ixpedition,   nt^crHnitatiiig   tbe   employment   of   numbers   of 

Barriers  and  excavaiorn,  and  all  tbe  accessories  required  fur 

Ksidence  in  Ihe  desert  far  away  from  any  base  of  supplies, 

Ihould  hare  beon  carried  out  at  a  cost  to  tho  Government 

r  India  of  only  some  £700  ;    but  such   appears  to  be  tlie 

rely   a  t-imilur  amount   has    never  been    bestowed 

K|o  belter  purpose  on  art:b£ealogicBl  work  of  any  kind  or  in 

jfDy  uountry.     The  Indian  Government  is  to  be  tliankcd  ibr 

Lhe   enterprise   which   has   produced    such   notable   resulis, 

Uid,   at  the  same  time,  to  be  congratulated  on    having  at 

I  disposal  the  services  of  a  scbolur  of  Dr.  Stein's  attuln- 

nents,  capability,  and  tuct. 

£.  J.  Rapson. 

&ttCH.f»l/>oic\L  SoRVBY  OP  India  l  A  Report  on  a  Tour  of 
Exploration  of  ihe  Antiquities  in  the  Tarai,  Nopal,  the 
region  of  Kupilavustu,  etc  liy  Babu  Purna  Chanuhv 
MuKHKKJi,  with  a  Prefatory  Note  by  Mr.  Vincknt  A. 
Smith.  B.A.,  M.R  A.S.,  etc.  No.  ixvi,  Part  1,  of  the 
Imperial  Series.      (Calcutta,  1901.) 

This  detailed  description  of  the  antiquities  in  the  immediate 
eighiiourhood  of  Buddha's  birtliplacio  is  most  welcome.  Tlie 
iistrict  seems  lo  bave  been  explored  under  the  sanction  and 
pith  the  aid  of  the  Indian  Government  and  the  Nepaltse 
GovemmeaL  by  Mr.  Mukherji  and  Major  Waddell  inde- 
lenilently,  and  the  Report  of  the  latter  will,  presumably, 
B  Fart  'i  of  vol.  xxvi  of  the  Arcbteologiuul 
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Survey  of  India  (Imperial  Series).  Whether  it  is  wise  to 
divide  forces  in  this  way,  is  a  question  which  could  only  be 
answered  by  one  who  was  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  of 
the  case.  | 

The  identification,  which  is  absolutely  beyond  doubt,  of 
Rummin-dei  with  the  Lumbini-vana,  the  actual  birthplace 
of  Huddha  according  to  all  the  Buddhist  scriptures,  affords 
a  fixed  point  in  early  Indian  archseology,  which  may, 
])erhap8,  be  best  compared  with  the  fixed  point  whicb  was 
gained  for  Indian  chronology  when  Sir  William  Jones 
identified  the  Sandrocottus  of  Megasthenes  with  the  Maurya 
king  Candra-gupta ;  and  we  may  confidently  expect  that, 
Ht4irting  from  it,  similar  progress  will  be  made  in  the 
dot4>rinination  of  much  that  is  at  present  indistinct  and 
nebulous. 

Apart  from  the  identification  of  the  Lumbini-vana  with 
Ilummin-dei,   there   can    scarcely   yet  be   said   to  be  any 
ccmsensus   among  archaeologists  as   to   the  identification  of 
the   sites   and   monuments   of  early   Buddhism  as    known 
to  us  from   tlio  Pali  books   and  from  the  accounts  of  the 
(yhinese   pilgrims.      In   the   present   volume,    for  instance, 
the  site  of  Kupila-vastu,  the  capital  of  the  Sakya  dynasty 
to   which  Huddha  belonged,  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Mukherji 
and  by  his  editor,  Mr.  Vincent  Smith,  with  rather  different 
resultH.     Mr.  Mukherji  comes  to  the  conclusion  (p.  50)  that 
it  ia  to  be  identified  with  Tilaura-kot.     Mr.  Vincent  Smith, 
on  the  othor  hand  (Prefatory  Note,  p.  10),  sees  reasons  for 
Hupposing  that  in  their  descriptions  of  Kapila-vastu  the  two 
Chinese  pilgrims.  Fu-hien  and  Iliuen  Tsiung.  are  referring 
to  I  wo  entirely  distinct  places — the  former  to  Piprava,  the 
liitler  to  Tilaurii-kot.     Mr.    Vincent  Smith  has   arrived  at 
this  conclusion,  which  seems  at  first  sight  somewhat  start- 
ling, as  the  only  possible  means  of  reconciling  the  accounta 
which  the  two  pilgrims  give  of  Kapilavastu  and  its  position 
rolwtive   to  Sriivasti   and   other  places.     To  quote  his  own 
words,  "The  moment  that  this  explanation  flashed  on  my 
mind,  all  difficulties  in  the  interpretation  of  the  documents 
vanished.     Each  locality  described  dropped  into  its  proper 
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position  in  the  itinerary  of  each  pilgrim,  and  each  itinerary 
fitted  into  the  other.  Hiuen  Tsiang  now  supports  Fa-hien, 
and  Fa-hien  supports  Hiuen  Tsiang/' 

On  consideration,  this  theory  is  not  so  improbable  as  it 
may  appear  at  first  glance.  As  Mr.  Mukherji  points  out 
(p.  15),  Eapilavastu  had  decayed  before  the  date  of  these 
pilgrimages.  Of  it  Fa-hien,  c.  400  a.d.,  says,  "there  is 
neither  king  nor  people :  it  is  like  a  great  desert.  There 
is  simply  a  congregation  of  priests  and  about  ten  families 
of  lay  people";  and  Hiuen  Tsiang,  about  230  years  later, 
describes  the  district  as  having  "some  ten  desert  cities, 
wholly  desolate  and  ruined."  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that,  amidst  this  desolation,  traditions  may  have  been  lost 
or  confused.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether 
similar  confusions  in  the  identification  of  places  connected 
with  the  life  of  Christ  are  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Mr.  Mukherji  has  brought  together  a  mass  of  information 
dealing  with  the  ancient  monuments  of  this  most  interesting 
district,  the  home  ot'  Buddhism,  which  will  prove  of  great 
importance  to  future  workers  in  this  field.  The  whole 
scheme  of  his  operations  and  his  instructions  as  to  methods 
of  procedure  were  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  by  Mr.  Vincent  A.  Smith.  It  is  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  regret  that  Mr.  Smith's  retirement  deprives 
India  of  one  who,  by  his  great  knowledge  of  the  monuments, 
his  faculty  of  weighing  evidence,  and  his  sober  judgment, 
was  eminently  qualified  to  serve  the  cause  of  Indian 
archaeology. 

E.  J.  Rapson. 

Indiens  Kui.tur  in  der  Blutiiezkit  dks  Buddhismus. 
KoNiG  Asoka:  von  Edmund  Hardy.  (Mainz:  Kirch- 
heim,  1902.) 

This  beautifully  illustrated  and  extraordinarily  cheap 
volume — it  costs  only  four  shillings — is  one  of  a  series 
on  **  The  World's  History  in  Character-pictures."  The 
publisher  of  the  series  has  been  fortunate    to   obtain   the 
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senricet  of  to  aUe  a  vriiA'  and  so  careful  a  scholar  as 
Professor  Haidj  for  this  pirtx«lar  Tolame.  It  is  true 
that  the  pi>paIiT  nainre  ci  the  vbole  aeries  has  precladed 
the  author  from  the  discoasaon  <rf  those  doabtful  poiuts  ia  1 
the  faiograi^T  of  the  greai  Buddhist  aoTcreigii  which  would  | 
hare  given  the  beat  acope  for  his  special  knowledge.  But  j 
the  hand  of  the  sc-hoiar  is  tmcesble  throogfaout.  '-j 

We  ha%e  irsi  an  account  of  Alexander's  inrasion  of  India,  j 
It  is  incidentailj  noticed  that  coppo-  coins  struck  then  and 
there  bv  Alexander,  in  just  the  square  form  of  the  Indisn 
currency  of  the  time,  are  fttill  extant.  A  figure  of  one  of 
these  coins  now  in  the  Old  Museum  in  Berlin  is  given 
in  illufttratioo  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  the 
invasion  of  Alexander  that  gave  rise  in  India  to  the  idea 
of  a  Cttkra%'ari,  of  a  soTereign  of  the  world  In  my  little 
manual  (p.  220  i  I  have  said,  speaking  of  Candragupta,  not 
of  Alexander:  ''Is  it  surprising  that  this  unity  of  power 
in  one  man  made  a  deep  impression  upon  them  ?  Is  it 
surprising  that,  like  the  Komans  worshipping  Augustus  or 
like  Greeks  adding  the  glow  of  the  sun-myth  to  the  glory 
of  Alexander,  the  Indians  should  have  formed  an  ideal  of 
their  C<ikravartl,  and  transferred  to  this  new  ideal  many 
of  the  dimlv  sacred  and  half  understood  traits  of  the  Yedic 

m 

heroeti?  K  it  burprising  tiiat  the  Buddhists  should  have 
recognized  in  t/teir  hero  the  Cakravarti  of  righteousness,  and 
that  the  Ktory  of  the  Buddha  should  have  become  tinged 
with  the  colouring  of  these  Cakravarti  myths  ?" 

This  does  not  hav  in  so  many  words  that  the  idea  was  not 

m  m 

older  than  Candragupta.  But  that  was  probably  in  my 
mind ;  and  I  take  the  present  opportunity  of  saying  that, 
for  the  reasons  given  in  this  bouk,  it  was  almost  certainly 
Alexander,  and  not  Candragupta,  whose  power  and  career 
first  gave  strength  to  tliis  old  conception  of  the  king  of  the 
golden  aj^e,  so  powerful  ever  afterwards  in  the  minds  of 
the  jxioples  of  India. 

There  then  follows  an  account  of  Asoka's  life  as  crown 
prince:  and  incidentally  we  have  the  very  interesting 
question  discussed  whether  the  two  bas-reliefs  on  the  eastern 
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Tonoa  at  SSnclii  do  not  represent  the  state  proceseiona  at  Hie 
e  of  ihe  taking  of  the  Ho  Tree  from  UudL  Goja  to  Ceylon. 
Dr.  Oriinwedel  was  the  first  to  suggest  this.  Dr.  Burgess 
(pp.  70-72  of  the  Englisli  edition)  has  udopted  his  view. 
Pruffssor  Hardy  (pp.  10,  11)  evidently  thinks  it  is  probably 
right,  and  mukes  the  further  suggedtioii  that  the  two  figures 
above  the  peauot;k  {uiaytira,  mora)  muy  be  meant  for  Asoka 
bis  wife.  It  is  well  kiiowo  that  Asoku's  cLin-nuiiie, 
Uaurvs,  is  derived  from  the  peacock.  The  quebtion  in  a 
difficult  one  todiecuss  without  plates;  and  Profenaor  Hardy 'a 
are  Diuch  larger,  clearer,  and  better  than  any  we  have 
yet  had. 

The  dcecn'ption  of  Asoka'a  activity  after  he  ascended  tlie 
.hroiie  is  barted  on  the  insuriplions,  but  illustratifins  of  a  moat^ 
mggestive  kind  are  throughout  adduced  both  from  t!ie 
lileruLure  and  from  tbe  monuiuenta.  And  attention  is 
directed  (p.  34)  to  tbe  poinl,  sometimes  overlooked,  ihut 
royal  edicts  are  not  always  entirely  to  be  trusted,  even  when 
I  tlieip  meaning  is  not  open  to  doubt.  We  are  glad  to  see 
I  that  ihe  author  understands  the  samboiihi  exactly  in  the 
•enae  in  which  it  is  taken  in  the  "Dialogues  of  the  Buddha," 
1.  190-192.  And  the  obsoivutions  at  pp.  29-31  are  both 
new  and  true.  It  bus  been  sometimes  supposed  that  it  was 
Aaoka  wlio  gave  iraportanue  to  Iluddhiam.  On  the  contrary, 
•aya  Professor  Hardy,  Asoka,  always  intent  on  practical 
political  reaults,  probably  chose  Buddiiism,  not  so  much  on 
account  ot  its  peculiar  doctrines,  aa  because  it  was  alieaHy 
the  creed  of  the  majority,  and  therefore  politically  mora 
important  than  other  creeds.  This  is  an  exact  analogy  [he 
might  have  added)  to  the  relation  of  Conetantine  to 
Ghristiaiiitv. 

The  book  is  full  of  suggestive  points  of  this  kind,  and  we 
trust  that  tbe  author  will  find  opportunity  to  publixb  more 
in  full  bia  views  on  aeverul  subjects,  especially,  for  instance, 
on  the  chronology  of  the  edicts  and  on  tbe  interpretation 
of  the  bhabia  Jildict,  on  both  of  which  he  difi'era  from 
\  XL.  Senart, 

Kb.  D. 
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The  original  handbook  on  which  this  work  is  based  was 
notic^l  at  some  length  in  this  Journal  when  it  appeared 
in  1S^>3,  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that,  as  it  was  the 
be9t  book  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  translated  into  English. 
The  best  possible  fulfilment  of  this  wish  lies  before  us  in 
iho  present  handsome  volume,  brought  out  under  the  super* 
vision  of  the  veteran  archssologist  to  whom  students  of  the 
history  of  Indian  art  are  already  so  much  indebted. 

The  letterpress  in  the  English  work  is  about  twice  as 
long  as  that  in  the  original  German,  and  the  number  of 
illustrations  is  154  as  against  73.  This  is  partly  due 
to  additions  made  in  the  second  edition  of  the  German, 
and  ivirtly  to  additions  made  by  the  English  editor.  It 
>vouM  nt4  be  |>os$ibIe,  without  a  detailed  examination  of 
all  thtxH*  Oilitions,  to  apportion  the  various  parts  of  the 
iMvwnt  volume  to  their  respective  authors,  and  no  one  will 
tMok  s\ioh  an  oxami nation  worth  while.  Dr.  Burgess,  with 
h\H  U'ft\i;il  minlosty.  has  only  affixed  his  initials  here  and 
thiMv  tv^  a  nott\  Uut  his  work  has  not  been  at  all  confined 
\.\  \\w  noto<  s^>  di'itincuishtHl.  and  he  has  added  many  of 
tl^o  \llu>trHtious.  Whii:  wo  have,  then,  is  all  that  is  contained 
\»\  !l\.*  iM^v»^>."*n  tMition.  tluoid:ited  and  added  to  by  the 
\^*>N<»  >s^t\^\s  tor,t  Autl.ority  in  England.  The  result  is 
f\  \A\v\w  y\Myx-  -ui.^ivnsaMe  to  anyone,  whether  in  Europe 
o»  rs  h'!.'>^  ^^-'^  *  xWupxiUiT  himsolt  with  the  real  meaning 
.*,»x  ;  V».  xv\  o<  I '^'.^^^x  .-^  ?  c  A'^vi  it  would  scarcely  be  possible 
»     ,  o    ^^%s^  <^s^  /^Mx  r;\o  dol>:  thoy  owe  to  both  author  and 

V     *  ,s.  ,  »'^*  4>svu"    xf  Ti.o  >».-k  has  already  been  given, 

,»   ^^.  '    .^>5v,     s  V    o  M  Ao  A  tV^   sucij^tions  for  the  new 

,  ...    NN^^,\   \^«w  xv*   "s     *>    V  ^p^ArWxi,  and  will,  we  hope, 

\>.     w^M',,^     mv^        Vx    w;..    N^    vVx^rve^i,    most    of   these 
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Ingestions  liave  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  art,  end  are 
erut'ure  nmlLera  which  probubiy  liave  not  been  considered. 
Througliuiit  the  book  l-iie  word  Nirvana  is  wrongly  used. 
The  Iluddha  attained  to  Nirvana  when  seated  under  the  Tree 
of  Wisdom.  For  forty-five  years  afterwards  he  wandered, 
very  much  alive,  over  the  plains  of  Hindustan.  This  is 
the  use  of  the  word,  without  any  exception,  in  India.  For 
the  Jain  usage  see,  for  instance,  Jacobi,  "  Jaina  Sutras," 
i,  p  201.  I  am  aware  that,  in  popular  EugUsli  usage, 
Nirvana  is  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a  sort  of  heaven  into 
which  the  Buddha  is  believed  to  have  entered  after  death. 
But  this  idea,  though  in  harmony  with  most  European 
notions  as  to  salvation,  is  aatagonistio  to  Indian  viewa. 
Nirvana  meant,  at  the  dale  in  question,  precisely  what 
lican-mukii  meant,  centuries  afterwards,  to  the  followers  of 
Sanksra. 

At  pp.  74,  208  it  is  said  that  Sanskrit  was  chosen  at 
JiilRndhara  for  the  language  of  the  sacred  texts.  This  is 
a  mistake.  It  was  cboaen  as  the  language  in  which  were 
written  three  specified  commentaries  (one  on  each  of  the 
three  Pitakaa  of  the  sacred  texts).  These  commeubkries 
themselves  are  not  sacred  lexis.  A  similar  mistake  is  made 
OQ  p.  13,  where  the  Avidiire  Nidana  is  called  a  canonical 
text.  It  ia  only  one  of  the  commentaries  on  a  canonii:al  text. 
On  p.  10  it  ia  said  that  the  system  of  caste  was  fully 
established  in  the  time  of  the  Buddha.  That  used  to  be 
the  opinion  of  scholars,  but  I  think  I  have  conclusively 
shown  ("  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,"  1.  97-102J  that  this 
cannot  possibly  have  been  the  case. 

Oa  p.  II  there  is  a  curious  contradiction.  It  is  there 
•aid  at  the  top  of  the  page  that  religion  in  the  lil'tU  ceutury 
B.C.  was  "entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  brahmins."  Just 
below  it  is  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  forma  of  worship 
of  the  common  people  "  were  quite  left  to  themselves."  The 
latter  view  is,  no  doubt,  the  correct  one. 

On  p.  15,  line  7,  we  are  told  that  the  Buddha  "journeyed 

aboot  in  Behur."     For  "in  Beliar"  read  "in  Hindustan." 

^^be  expression  "  the  Master  gone  into 
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Nirvana,"  on  which  see  above.  (So  also  p.  68,  ''disappeared 
into  Nirvana.")  And  again,  in  the  fifth  line  from  the 
bottom  the  word  them  is  puzzlingly  ambiguous. 

In  the  division  of  the  monuments  on  p.  20  the  third 
class  is  called  Chaitya.  The  meaning  adopted,  following 
Fergusson  and  Cunningham,  is  that  of  a  temple  containing 
a  stOpa  or  dagaba.  This  is  never  the  meaning  of  the  word 
in  Indian  books.  It  always  means  a  sacred  place,  usually 
in  a  grove  or  on  a  hili-top,  pertaining  to  the  non-brahminioal 
and  non- Buddhist  local  cults.  The  word  is  much  wanted 
in  this  sense,  for  which  we  have  no  other  expression.  The 
caves  to  which  Fergusson  wrongly  applied  this  name  were 
chapter-houses  for  the  Order,  halls  where  the  Patimokkha 
was  recited  and  the  Eammavacas,  the  formal  corporate  acts 
of  the  Order,  were  carried  out.  A  Vihara,  on  the  other 
hand,  always  means  in  the  canonical  books  an  apartment, 
a  cell.  A  cave  containing  several  such  cells  may  rightly 
therefore  be  called  a  Yihara  cave.  The  secondary  use  of  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  monastery  has  not  yet  been  found  earlier 
than  the  fifth  century  a.d. 

At  the  end  of  the  interesting  discussion  on  Yajrapi^i,  the 
name  given  by  the  author  to  the  figure  with  the  thunderbolt 
in  his  hand  (so  often  represented,  on  the  bas-reliefs  of  the 
Gandhara  school,  in  attendance  on  the  Buddha),  it  is  said 
(p.  95)  that  Vajrapani  at  first  meant  Sakka,  then  got 
separated  from  him  and  was  converted  into  a  distinct  god, 
and  lastly  that  Sakka  "  sinks  into  a  yaksha**  Now  in  one 
of  our  very  oldest  texts,  the  Ambattha  Suttanta  (translated 
in  my  "Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,"  p.  117),  Vajrapani  is  used 
as  an  adjective  to  describe  a  yaksha  in  attendance  on  the 
Buddha.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  process  has 
been  exactly  the  reverse.  First  we  have  the  yaksha  with 
a  descriptive  adjective  (not  yet  a  name),  trnjirapdni,  that  is, 
'  having  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand.'  This  may  be  as  old 
as  the  fourth  century  B.C.  Nine  hundred  years  later  we  find 
Buddhaghosa,  in  his  commentary  (quoted  by  me  loc.  cit), 
identifying  this  yaksha  with  Indra.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  this  identification  had  been  aireadv  made  at  the  time 
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of  the  bas-reliefs.  AH  one  can  say  is  that  it  may  have  been 
so.  And  in  any  case  the  yaksha  does  not  end,  he  begins 
the  series.  When  we  fiod  him  twice  on  the  same  bas-relief 
there  is  no  necessity  to  suppose  that  we  have  two  different 
conceptions.  The  two  figures  may  be  meant  for  the  same 
yaksha  at  different  points  in  the  story  to  be  illustrated,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  elsewhere. 

Throughout  the  book  the  fullest  and  most  careful 
references  are  given  to  previous  European  writers  on  the 
art  of  the  bas-reliefs.  The  references  to  the  books  containing 
the  stories  or  legends  which  the  bas-reliefs  are  intended  to 
illustrate  might  be  greatly  improved.  It  is  odd  that  there 
is  not  a  single  reference  (so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover)  in  this  book  on  Buddhist  art  to  any  one  of  the 
Buddhist  canonical  texts.  The  reference  given  in  the  last 
paragraph  would  have  been  very  much  to  the  point,  and 
have  probably  led  to  a  modification  of  the  text.  At  pp.  46, 
62,  93,  95,  122  references  are  given  to  texts  long  posterior 
in  date  to  the  works  of  art  in  question.  It  would  be  easy 
to  replace  these  by  references  to  works  of  approximately  the 
same  age. 

The  bas-relief  reproduced  in  fig.  57  can  scarcely  refer 
to  a  Naga  asking  to  be  admitted  to  the  Order.  There  is 
no  such  case  in  the  books.  A  comparison  of  the  canonical 
passage  on  the  point  (translated  in  "  Vinaya  Texts,"  1.  218) 
would  have  shown  that  a  Naga  wishing  to  join  the  Order 
could  only  do  so  by  assuming  human  form.  In  the 
bas-relief  the  Naga  appears  quite  distinctly  as  a  Naga, 
and  must  therefore  merely  be  asking  for  instruction  or 
for  some  favour. 

At  p.  158,  for  vartagati  read  varfai/ati;  and  on  p.  78 
Miiinda  is  three  times  spelt  with  a  cerebral  /,  which  is 
perhaps  possible,  but  is  against  the  authority  of  the  MSS. 


Rh.  D. 
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1)V     I)k('UtrrU9.ME%T     DES     MOX3EAIIS     niCDO -  BPHTHALITFS. 

ftftr  EiiriiMRD  Specht.     (Extnil  da  Journal  AHatique^ 
inai-juin,  1901.) 

M.  8[i€'cht  applies  the  term  Slndo-Ephthalite  to  that  class 
(if  the  coins  attributed  bj  Canningham  to  the  White  Huns 
which  is  characterized  by  its  thin  'Sassanian'  fabric,  and 
by  the  presence  of  inscriptions  in  an  alphabet  which  has 
not  hithorfo  been  deciphered.  This  term  has  the  advantage 
of  indicutingy  at  the  same  time,  the  country  from  which 
ilio  <;oins  come — Sind,  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Indus — and 
f  hn  nutionulity  of  the  monarchs  who  struck  them — Ephthalite, 
llnt;a  or  White  Hun.  The  attribution  of  these  coins  to 
the  Ilfn^tts  would  seem  to  be  proved  by  the  very  close 
rc^nnniblfiiMJO  which  they  bear  to  certain  coins  having  the 
iiiitnes  of  the  Ifiii^a  monarchs,  Jabubla  (ToramaijLa)  and 
Mihirakuhiy  in  HaiiHkrit  characters.  Until,  therefore,  anything 
iMiti  be  proved  to  the  contrary,  the  designation  '  Sindo- 
Mphthnlito'  would  seem  to  be  admirably  suited  to  describe 
(hiq  ritifon,  whioli,  in  point  of  date,  would  fall  within  the 
|ii>iiiMl  (Vntn  Ut(»  lifih  1o  the  seventh  century  a.d. 

In  MttiMiiptin^  tho  dociphcrment  of  these  inscriptions  in 
iitil<it«)\vii  ('hiitMrtniH,  which  he  supposes  to  be  of  Aramaean 
iiiJuin,  M.  S|H(«ht  luiN  boon  guided  by  the  analogy  of  other 
iilphithiHH  (h«iivn(l  iVotn  the  same  source,  and  has  sought,  in 
I  hi*  (ii'^t  intliinoi^  to  dotornnno  certain  words  which  might 
ntilMiiillv  bo  pxpoottul  1o  occur  on  the  coins,  e.g.  the  word 
4»(.i/.'(ir,  whirh  h(«  rooogni/.o8  with  the  variant  forms  malkin 
ftml  «r».^^«H^  itihl  thp  proper  namos  of  the  kings  Chdch  and 
•*if  .1^.  \\h«i  itio  known  from  Arab  historians  to  have  ruled 
\\\  Nihil  tbiiiMH  ''^^"  poriod.  With  the  results  thus  obtained, 
M  Mpfrltt  p)ootM«i|*«  (o  tho  dooiphormcnt  of  the  remaining 
pHHiHtut  \\\  ilto  MiioDptiotts.  Thoro  is  much  that  he  confesses 
Mot.«<  %\\  pir-MMtl  iinuiiu  doubt t\il,  and  he  appears  to  be 
(otub.^il\  tlt(h<li>ht  MN  lo  w  coiKsidorabio  proportion  of  the 
iithlh^)^  %\\\\\  \\\\\^\\\\\A\\\\\\\\^  proposed  bv  him.  There  must 
(ui(Mt.«ll>    iiiwtuh   w    ^wwX    doal    of    uncertainty  as   to   the 
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correotness  of  b!a  syetem  of  decipherment ;  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  results  obtained  seem,  ia  maoy 
caaea,  to  be  extremely  probable.  The  discovery  of  further 
specimens  and  the  more  minute  study  of  this  class  of  coina 
may  be  expected  to  throw  further  light  on  the  whole  subject. 
In  the  meantime,  M.  Specbt  has  suggested  aa  ingenious 
solution  of  a  very  difficult  puzzle. 

E.  J.  Rapsos. 
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I.   Contents  of  Foreign  Oriental  Journals. 


I  p 


•  .  t 


I.    ZeITSCHEIFT    DKE    DsUTSCBEN   MoROENLAI^DISCHEN    GEdELLSCHAFT** 

Band  Iv,  Heft  4.  .  *.  ^ 

Burk  (A.).     Das  Apastamba-Sulba-Sutra. 

Jacob    (B.).       Zu     Friedrich    Scbulthess*    Be8prechuJi"'g 

S.  337  ff. 
Poznandki  (S.).     Zu  Hai  Gaons  Kit&b  al-H&wi. 
Littmann  (E.).     Zu  CI.  Huart's  Bemerkungen. 

Meinbof  (C).     Das  T^i  ^^J}4^' 

Noldeke  (T.).     Zur  Geschichte  der  Omaijaden. 

Nestle  (E.).     Hillit  und  Millit. 

Hertel  (J.).     Nacbtrage  zu  S.  ^89  S. 

Wellhausen  (J.).     Zwei  graramatiscbe  Bemerkungen. 

Nestle  (E.).     Pinebas-Mansur. 

t  • 

II.   Vienna  Osiental  Journal.     Vol.  xv,  No.  4. 

Goldziher  (I.).     Spottnamen  der  ersteu  Cbalifen  bei  den 

Sebiiten. 
Spolgen-Schmidt  (P.  P.).     Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  d^r 

Yalman  Spraebe. 
Stackelberg   (R.    v.).     Beitrage   zur   persiscben    Lexice-^ 

graphie.  «  • 
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II.   Obituary  Notices. 

Professor  Albreeht  Weber. 

On  November  30 th,  at  Berlin,  died  Albreeht  Weber,  one  of 
the  greatest  Orientalists  of  our  time.  If  less  known  to  the 
public  than  men  like  Max  Miiller  or  Renan,  amongst  his 
fellow- workers  in  Indian  research  Weber  occupied  a  position 
quite  unique.  As  a  writer  no  man  has  explored  so  many 
new  fields ;  as  a  teacher  none  can  boast  so  goodly  an  array 
of  pupils. 

Born  at  Breslau  in  1825,  studying  at  Bonn  and  Berlin, 
Weber  settled  (after  some  scholarly  travel  in  England  and 
France)  in  1848  in  Berlin,  where  be  was  appointed  Professor 
in  1856,  and  taught  for  the  remainder  of  bis  life.  His  first 
great  work  was  the  edition  of  the  '*  White  Yajur-veda,"  of 
which  vol.  i  appeared  in  1849  (the  same  year  that  saw  the 
first  volume  of  Max  Miiller's  ''  £igveda ").  About  the 
B^me  time  Weber  undertook  the  cataloguing  of  the  Sanskrit 
MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  1853.  This  was  the  earliest  full  and  scientific 
catalogue  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  published,  and  it  has  remained 
a  model.  Its  special  feature  was  the  full  description  of  the 
subordinate  works  of  Vedio  literature,  till  then  known  in 
Europe  mostly  by  hearsay.  Not  content,  however  (like 
some  cataloguers),  to  leave  his  best  results  to  be  gleaned  by 
others,  Weber  followed  this  up  by  numerous  essays  on  all 
branches  of  Indian  research  on  subjects  as  widely  separated 
as  Vedic  astronomy  and  the  relatively  modern  cult  of  the 
god  Krishna.  These  were  published  partly  by  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences  (to  which  he  was  elected  in  1857), 
but  chiefly  in  his  own  periodical  for  the  study  of  Indian 
antiquity,  Indische  Studieriy  of  which  seventeen  volumes 
(1850-85)  appeared,  in  great  part  written  by  himself. 

Besides  his  work  on  Sanbkrit,  Weber  was  also  the  first 
real  pioneer  in  the  scientific  study  (still  neglected)  of 
Prakrit,  the  middle  stratum  of  Indian  speech,  from  which 
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the  vernaculars  of  Northern  India  have  sprung.  In  several 
forms  of  this  speech  Weber  edited  texts,  especially  in  that 
adopted  by  the  Jain  religion,  of  which  Europe  o^es  to  him 
its  first  trustworthy  information.  His  interest  in  this 
probably  led  him  to  compile  the  second  volume  of  his  great 
library  catalogue,  in  1/202  quarto  pages,  of  which  the  last 
787  are  devoted  to  Jain  literature.  The  results  of  the  latter 
portion  were  worked  out  in  Indische  Studten,  and  have  thence 
been  translated  with  the  author's  revision  into  English. 
The  results  of  some  of  his  university  teaching  were  em- 
bodied in  his  lectures  on  Indian  literature,  which,  on  the 
ground  of  their  wide  grasp  of  facts  (for  Weber  had  no 
graces  of  style),  remained  the  standard  work  on  the  subject 
throughout  Europe  for  half  a  century. 

Angelo  de  Gubernatis,  one  of  the  most  versatile  of  his 
pupils,  calls  him  **  le  grand  maitre  des  indianistes  contem- 
porains,"  and,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  not  only  half  the 
numerous  chairs  of  Sanskrit  in  Germany  (where  the  subject 
is  far  more  widely  endowed  than  here)  are  occupied  by 
his  pupils,  or  their  pupils,  but  also  a  goodly  number  in 
IluUaud,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  America.  Weber's  per- 
sonality was  most  genial,  and  his  venerable  figure  will  Le 
missed  from  the  numerous  congresses  of  scholars  that  he 
attended  as  long  as  he  was  able.  In  later  years  his  sight 
failed.  He  says  pathetically  in  the  Vorwort  to  his  last  great 
catalogue  (18yl)  :  **Es  ist  ein  iniibsames  Werk  das  ich 
hiermit  abschliesse.  Ein  gut  8tUck  meiner  Sehkraft  liegt 
darin  begruben."  But  in  spite  of  failing  powers  he  died 
in  harness,  returning  in  his  numerous  recent  publications 
mainly  to  his  earliest  subject,  the  Veda,  and  corresponding 
in  his  own  hand  with  his  many  friends,  in  their  own 
language,  both  in  Germany  and  in  this  country. 

C.  Bendall. 
[From  the  AthenceumJ] 
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III.    Notes  and  News. 

Lady  Hunter  has  presented  the  Library  with  the  Life  of 
Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Skrine,  late  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  This  interesting  biography,  as  well  as  Mr.  J.  F. 
Hewitt's  new  book  on  the  History  and  Chronology  of  the 
Myth-making  Aj»e,  will  be  reviewed  in  the  next  Journal. 

« 

Tkr. 

In  the  previous  volume  of  the  Jowmal  (pp.  537-552), 
Dr.  J.  F.  Fleet,  CLE.,  has  given  an  interesting  discussion 
on  the  identification  of  the  ancient  Tagara  of  the  Silithara 
dynasty  with  the  modem  Ter,  a  town  in  the  Naldurg  district 
of  the  Nizam's  dominions :  lat.  18°  19'  N.,  long.  76°  12'  E. 
In*  the  early  part  of  November,  Mr.  H.  Cousens  paid  a  short 
visit  to  Ter,  which  proved  very  successful,  and  he  has  supplied 
miB  with  the  following  facts,  which  are  of  interest: — 

(1)  He  obtained  a  loan  of  a  copy  of  a  Mdhatmyam,  styled 
the  Mdhdtmyam  of  SatyapurUy  which  contains  no  mention, 
however,  of  Tagara  or  Ter,  but  states  that  the  village  or 
t^wn  was  called  Satyapura  in  the  first  age,  Santapura  in 
the  second,  Kankavati  in  the  third,  and  Siddha^rama  in  the 
fourth  ago.  This  liardly  helps  us,  and  one  is  inclined  to 
suspect  that  this  Mdhdtmyam  may  possibly  have  come  from 
some  other  place  in  possession  of  a  Brahman  who  had 
removed  to  Ter. 

(2)  In  the  village  is  an  inscribed  land  grant  on  a  stone 
slab,  dated  Saka  1076,  but  so  mucli  abraded  that  possibly 
little  can  be  made  out  from  it.  Mr.  Cousens  has,  however, 
taken  paper  impressions,  a  photograph,  and  a  plaster  cast 
from  it,  and  they  will  be  submitted  to  Dr.  Fleet.  He  got 
also  copies  of  a  set  of  Persian  copperplates,  about  250  years 
old,  in  which  the  Qiizi  of  Ter  (^)  confers  certain  privileges 
on  the  head  of  the  Teli  caste.  He  obtained  also  five  old 
coins — three  Muhammadan,  one  unintelligible,  and  a  much 
corroded  Andhra  coin  with  four  small  circles  connected  by 
cross  lines  on  one  side,  and  probably  an  elephant  on  the 
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otber.     He  had  obtained  two  similar  coins  some  years  ago 
St  Banavasi,  on  one  of  which  is  [Sa]lHkiin[i]. 

(3)  But  more  interesting  still,  he  Ijhs  found  a  venerable 
ancient  Buddhist  Cbaitya,  built  of  brick,  and — though  used 
as  a  modem  Vaishnava  temple  dedicated  to  Trivikraraa, 
and  has  a  later  mandapa  attached  —  it  is  sot  seriously 
injured.  In  form  it  ia  just  the  structural  counterpart  of 
the  rock-cut  Cbuilyas,  and  recalls  tlie  outlines  of  the 
Sabadevu  and  Gane^  Rathae  at  Mamallapurara,  having 
a  barrel-  or  waggon -vaulted  roof  running  up  to  a  ridge. 
with  HD  apsidal  back.  The  fa9ade  ia  a  rough  counterpart 
of  the  Bauddhn  Chaitya  cave  known  as  Vi4vakarnia  at 
Blum — worked  ia  relief  in  brickwork.  This  facade  is  about 
33  feet  in  height,  and  the  chaitya  is  3 1  feet  in  length  outside. 
It  stands  in  the  town  of  Ter,  in  fairly  gnod  preservation,  it^ 
base  mouldings  being  now  some  4  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
present  narrow  court.  The  bricks  measure  17  inches  in 
length  by  9  broud  and  3  thick,  are  well  made,  and  carefully 
laid  with  very  fine  joints. 

This  is  the  second  Buddbiat  structural  Chaitya  that  has 

been  found:    the  first  was   discovered  by  Mr.  Alex.  Rea, 

the    JUadras  Arch  Ecological  Survey,   some  years    ago    at 

'hezarla  in  the  Eial^a  district,  and  is  of  ubuut  the  same  sivie 

this  at  Ti;r.     When  complete  drawings  and  photographs 

of  these  two  remarkable  structures  can  be  compared,  we  may 

»bluin  some  new  light  on  Bauddha  architecture.     There  are 

lo  said  to  be  some  Pali  inscriptions  at  Cliezarla. 

Mr.  Oiusens  adds  that,  in  a  modern  Jaina  temple  outside* 

id  to  the  west  of  Ter,  are  four  Buddhist  sculptures,  two  of 

l*hieh  probably  belonged  to  the  diigaba  that  once  occupied 

ipse    in    the   Chaitya,   and    a    third    is   a   portion   of 

Buddhist  pdduka  slab  that  bore  a  pair  of  colossal  footprints 

ith  a  beautiful  border  of  lotuses,  makaras,  and  birds,  in 

relief.      These  are  carved  apparently  on  Hhahabiid  lime- 

rao.  which  closely  resembles  the  Amaravati  stone  or  marble. 

Two  very  old  brick  temples  were  also  found,  similar 

',  and   apparently  in  age,  to  some  early  Bravidian 

laced 
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in  finely  moulded  and  carved  brick.  With  the  beams  and 
ceilings,  the  doorways  are  all  in  wood  and  very  richly 
sculptured.     No  stone  is  used  in  their  structure. 

Outside  Ter,  on  the  south  and  west,  are  great  mounds 
from  which,  to  the  present  day,  the  villagers  dig  out  old 
bricks.  The  city  must  also  once  have  extended  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  huge  mounds  of  debris  and 
a  small  hamlet  indicate  its  extent. 

(5)  The  tagara  shrub,  from  which  Tagarapura  possibly 
took  its  name,  the  people  declared  did  not  grow  nearer 
than  Dharadiva,  and  but  little  there.  This,  however,  is  not 
conclusive :  we  may  not  know  the  local  name  for  tagara ; 
in  North  India  Roxburgh  tells  us  the  Valeriana  Hardwickii 
is  known  as  tagar ;  in  Tamil  the  Cassia  tora  is  called  tagarai 
and  ushit'tagarai ;  and  the  Telugu  name  for  Heterophragma 
cheionioides,  according  to  Ainslie,  is  tagada — t^ie  Marathi 
pddaL  The  same  name  is,  not  unfrequently,  applied  to 
different  plants  in  different  provinces. 

Edinburgh,  Dec.  2, 1901.  ^^^'  Burgess. 

Indian  Documents  on  Parchment. 

Dr.  Stein,  in  his  most  interesting  **  Preliminary  Report  on 
Archaeological  Exploration  in  Chinese  Turkestan  "  (p.  47), 
notes  with  surprise  that  the  rubbish  heap  near  the  Niya 
River  "yielded  another  writing  material,  little  suspected 
among  a  Buddhist  population  with  an  Indian  civilization. 
About  two  dozen  Kharoslithi  documents  on  leather,  mostly 
dated  and  apparently  of  official  nature,  prove  that  the 
Buddhists  of  this  region  had  as  little  objection  to  the  use 
of  leather  for  writing  purposes  as  the  pious  Brahmans  of 
old  Kashmir  had  to  the  leather  bindings  of  their  Sanskrit 
codices.  Plate  xi  shows  one  of  these  documents  on  leather, 
both  in  its  original  folded  state  and  when  opened  after 
centuries  of  burial." 

These  leather  documents  discovered  by  Dr.  Stein  will 
probably  prove  to  date  from  the  second  century  a.d. 
Strabo  has  preserved  a  notice  of  an  Indian  official  letter  on 
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parchment  sent  to  Augustus,  who  died  in  a.d.  14.  ''  To 
these  accounts/'  he  writes,  **  may  be  added  that  of  Nikolaos 
Damask^nos.  This  writer  says  that  at  Antioch  by  DaphnS 
he  met  with  the  Indian  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to 
Augustus  CaBsar.  It  appeared  from  their  letter  that  their 
number  had  been  more  than  merely  the  three  he  reports  that 
he  saw.  The  rest  had  died  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
length  of  the  journey.  The  letter  was  written  in  Greek  on 
parchment  and  imported  that  Poros  was  the  writer,  and  that 
though  he  was  the  sovereign  of  600  kings,  he  nevertheless 
set  a  high  value  on  being  Caesar's  friend,  and  was  willing 
to  grant  him  a  passage  wherever  he  wished  through  his 
dominions,  and  to  assist  him  in  any  good  enterprise.  Such, 
he  says,  were  the  contents  of  the  letter.  Eight  naked 
servants  presented  the  gifts  that  were  brought."  ^ 

Vincent  A.  Smith. 

IV.    Additions  to  the  Library. 

Presented  by  the  India  Office, 

Cooke  (T.).    The  Flora  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.    Pt.  i. 

8vo.     London,  1901. 

Stein  (M.  A.).  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Journey  of 
Archaeological  and  Topographical  Exploration  in  Chinese 
Turkestan.  4to.     London,  1901. 

Smith  (V.  A.).  Report  on  a  Tour  of  Exploration  of 
the  Antiquities  in  the  Tarai,  Nepal,  the  region  of 
Kapilavastu.  Illustrated  by  Babu  Puma  Chandra 
Mukherji.  4to.      Calcutta,  1901. 

Alvaro  de  Mendafia's  Discovery  of  the  Solomon  Islands. 
Translated  from  the  original  Spanish  manuscripts, 
edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Lord  Amherst 
of  Hackney  and  Basil  Thomson.  2  vols,  (llukluyt 
Society.)  8vo.     London^  1901. 

Nisbet  (J.).  Burma  under  British  Rule  and  Before. 
2  vols.  8vo.      TVest minster,  1901. 

*  Strabo,  xt,  72,  73.  translated  bv  McCrindle  in  *'  Ancient  India  as  described 
ia  CUssical  Literature  "  (lUOl),  p.  77. 
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Presented  by  the  Amsterdam  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Kern  (H.).  De  legende  van  Euiijarakarna  met  oudjava* 
naascben  Tekst,  nederlandsche  Yertaling  en  Aantecke- 
ningen.  Roy.  8vo.     Amsterdam,  1901. 

Presented  by  VEcole  des  langues  orientales  vivantes, 

Hondas  (0.).  Tedzkiret.  En-Nisian  fi  Akhbar  Molouk 
Es-Soudan.     Traduction  fran9aise. 

Roy.  8vo.     Paris,  1901. 

Presented  by  the  Madras  Oovernment, 

Walch  (G.  T.).  The  Engineering  Works  of  the  Kistna 
Delta.     A  descriptive  and  historical  account.     2  vols. 

4  to.     Madras,  1899. 

Presented  by  the  Madras  Oovernment  Museum. 

Foote  (R.  Brnce).  Catalogue  of  the  Prehistoric  Antiquities 
in  the  Madras  Government  Museum.    8vo.   Madras,  1899. 

Presented  by  t/ie  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vienna. 

Reinisch  (Leo).  Siidarabische  Expedition  :  Bd.  ii,  Somali 
Sprache.  4to.     Wien,  1902. 

Presented  by  the  German  Government. 

Rose  (V.).  Verzeichniss  der  Lateinischen  HSS.  Bd.  ii, 
Abth.  1.  4to.     Berlin,  1901. 

Presented  by  Mr,  J,  K.  Khrishna  Menon. 

Menon  (K.  P.  Padmanabha).  Malabar  as  known  to  the 
Ancients.  Pamphlet.     8vo.     Madras, 

The    Brahman    Settlement    in    Malabar    and 

South  India.  Pamphlet.     8vo.     Madras. 

Presented  by  the  Editor  {Mr.  J.  J.  Modi). 

The  K.  R.  Cama  Memorial  Volume  :  Essaj's  on  Iranian 
Subjects  written  by  various  scholars  and  edited  by 
J.  J.  Modi.  Svo.     Bombay,  1900. 

Presented  by  Mrs.  Arbuthnot. 

Anaryan  (F.  F.  Arbuthnot).  A  Group  of  Hindoo  Stories, 
collected  and  collated.  8vo.     London,  1881. 
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Presented  by  Dr,  Duka. 

Yoigt  (J.  O.).     Catalogue  of  the  Plants  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens  of  Calcutta  and  Serampore. 

8vo.     Calcutta^  1845. 
Hitopadesa.     Akhlaqi  Hindi.     Hindustani  version. 

Svo.     1802. 
Nizami  Ganjavi.     Sikandar  Namah. 

8vo.     Calcutta,  1265. 

Jerdon  (T.  C).     The  Birds  of  India.     Vol.  i ;  and  vol.  ii, 

pt.  1.  8vo.     Calcutta,  1862-63. 

Hafiz.     Diwan  i-Ha6z.  Lith.     8vo.     1268. 

Presented  by  Lady  Hunter, 

Skrine  (F.  E.).     The  Life  of  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter. 

8vo.     London,  1901. 
Presented  by  the  Authors, 

Bilgrami  (Syed  Ali).     Tamaddun  Arabi :  translation  into 
Urdu  of  G.  Lebon's  **  Civilization  des  Arabes." 

FoL     Madras,  1898. 

Aufrecht    (T.).       Die    Sanskrit    HSS.    der    Universitats 

Bibliothek  zu  Leipzig.  8vo.     Leipzig,  1901. 

Tiele   (C.   P.).     Gesehiedenis  van  den    Godsdienst  in  de 

Oudheid  tot  op  Alexander  den  Groote.     Deel  ii,  St.  2. 

8vo.     Amsterdam,  1901. 

Plutarchus  over  de  Amsa^pands. 

4to.     Leiden,  1901. 
Finn  (A.).     Apuntes  de  un  Viaje  en  Persia. 

Pamphlet.     8vo.     Malaga,  1901. 
Barth  (A.).     Revue  de  **  Cambodge"  par  E.  Aymonier. 

Pamphlet.     4to.     Paris,  1901. 
Ketkar  (V.  B.).     Jyotirganitara,  an  astronomical  work  in 

Sanskrit.     8vo. 

Huth    (G.).      Neun   Mahaban-Inschriften — Entzifferung, 

Uebersetzung,  Erkliirung.  4 to.     Berlin,  1901. 

Chatteiji     (A.).       The    Original    Abode    of    the    Indu- 

European  or  Arya  Races.  8vo.     Calcutta,  1901. 

Specht    (E.).      Du    dechiffrement   des   monnaies    Sindo- 

Ephthalites.  8vo.     Paris,  1901. 
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Hewitt  (J.  F.).     History  and  Chronology  of  the  Myth-  ^ 
making  Ajre.  8vo.     Loudtm^  1901.  \ 

Eeilhom  (J.  F.).     Bmchatocke  Indischer  Schauspiele  in   \ 
Iiuchnf^en  va.  Ajmere.  4to.     Berlin. 

Tafie    Major  A.  C  .    Lkacc&ant-Colonel  John  Haughton, 
a  hem  at  Troo.  8vo.     2^ Won,  1900.    ! 

Snita    V  Jl  .     JL*iia.  8vo.     Oxford,  1901. 

W^il»«t*  *.  >...     Thtf  Spoken  Arabic  of  Egypt. 

8vo.     London,  1901. 

Ihii/x,^.   -V  ^     Ui*^  Berliner  Handschrift  des  sahidischen 

>,fch-*>.  4to.     Berlin,  1901. 

^4^t<fi4>      -I.  .      Eransahr    nach    der    Geographie    des 

V  ^«4^  Xv>renac  4,  mit  historisch-kritiscbem  Kom- 

t««tM%a«:-itMa  ait^tortschen  und  topographischen  Exemplar. 

4to.     Berlin,  1901. 
'%ri^aii    lh\  WJ»     Catalogue  of  the  Syriac  Manuscripts 
'  t^fci^g^^i  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
^^  vUi   Introduction   and  Appendix  by  S.  A.  Cook. 
^  vvid^  8vo.     Cambridge,  1901. 

*rtu  .^'    0,  M-^*     Pie  Buddha-Legende  in  den  Skulpturen 
w<K  V\  m^vU  YOU  Boro-Budur.     Pts.  i-iv. 

4to.     Amsterdam,  1901. 
^*vxi  ,tV  \l  \    Pie  Alte  Landsohaft  Babylonien.    Teil  ii. 

8vo.     Leiden,  1901. 

'^w^^     ^^   K.\     Artibio  Manual.  8vo.     London^  1901. 

v»»vU    U-  K.  lv\    Armenia:  Travels  and  Studies.    2  vols. 

8vo.     London,  1901. 
>ij.  >l>^^    }  \      Vw  r\ligii>^n  und  philosophiscben  Grund- 
4.,c^^:Kl'^iUlti^Hl  vior  liuitr.  8vo.     Gieami,  19U2. 

V^NN*v*'vi.  yA    A  \     Siuii^krit  Grammar  for  Beginners. 

8vo.     London,  1901, 

\v.  \    ,.^  \       Vtxlvin.      IW.   iii,    Heft   10,   Grundriss  der 
tuviv^  \vus^bou  r:\iIoU>^it\  8vo.     Sirasaburg,  1901. 
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Chapter  2.     ^Irdk  ^Ajam, 

Contents:  Isfahan,  142/,  and  its  eight  districts,  viz.,  Jay,  Marbln, 
Karari],  Kahab,  Burkhuwar,  Khanlanjan,  Baran,  and  Rudasht, 
with  their  villages,  143^;  Firuzan,  143^7;  Ray,  143y;  Tihran, 
I44r  ;  Vara  mm,  144*  ;  Sultaniyah,  144e;  ;  KazvTn,  145^  ; 
Abhar,  146^;  the  Districts  of  Daylam  and  Talish,  147a; 
Avah,  147^;  the  Rudbar  District,  with  Castles  of  Alamut  and 
Maymun  Diz,  147/ ;  Zanjan,  147t;  ;  Savah,  148^  ;  Sauj 
Bulak,  Snjas,  and  Suhravard,  HSg-;  Saturik,  148t;;  the  two 
Tarum  Districts,  149(?;  Sarjahan  and  Kuhud  or  Suyin  Kal'ah, 
149ei ;  the  Talikan  District,  149/ ;  Kaghadh  Kunan  or  Khunaj, 
149/?;  Muzdakan  and  Saman,  149?;;  Tabarik,  Marjamnan, 
and  Andajan  Districts,  149y;  Pushkil  Darrah,  150c;  Kum, 
150/;  Kashan  and  Fin,  150/;  Ardistan  and  the  Tafrish 
District,  150«  ;  Jurbadakan  or  Gulpaygan,  Ib^v ;  Dalijan, 
150y;  Zavarah,  151a;  Earahan  and  Dih  Saruk,  1513;  Karaj, 
151^;    Natanz,    151/;     Nismur,    151A;  ;    Maravadln,    151/; 
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Va8h&<^,  161«;  Great  Lur  District,  151o;  Idhaj,  151y;  Arofc 
or  Sas,  151r;  Lurdakan,  151«;  Little  Lor  District,  151#; 
Borujird,  151ii;  Khurramabad  and  Samsa,  151flr;  Saymarah,  . 
15lx;  Hamadan,  151y,  and  its  five  districts,  viz.,  Farivar, 
Aimadin,  Sharahin,  A 'lam,  and  Sardrud,  with  their  villages^  • 
15S^;  Asadubad,  l52o;  the  districts  of  Maja'lu  and  Tamsar, 
152/1 ;  the  District  of  Kharrakan,  with  the  (northern)  Avah, 
152^:  Darguzin,  152«;  Kudrawar,  Tuyi,  and  Sarkan,  152f7; 
^am^Q,  152y;  Shabd  Bahar  and  Fulan,  152s;  Nihavand, 
U;J4i:  Yaid,  153rf;  Maybnd  and  Nayin,  163/.  h 


What  had  of  old  been  the  province  of  Media  the  Arabe 
H^mitH)  Al- Jibiil — '  the  Mountains ' — a  perfectly  appropriate 
u«uu«»»  a8  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  map,  for  the  great 
UHmutaiu  region  separating  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  from 
th»  highlands  of  Persia.     In  the  time  of  the  Saljiik  priacee, 
hy  nomo  misnomer,  this,  their  capital  province,  came  to  be 
\HilltHl   *Irak   'Ajami,   or  Persian   'Irak,  a  name  that  was 
Uitally  unknown  to  the  earlier  Arab  geographers.     Henoe 
in  after  days  Al-'Irakayn,   'The  Two  'Iraks,'  were  taken 
io  mean   Media  and  Lower  Mesopotamia,  which  last  for 
distinction   was  thenceforth   called  Arabian    'Irak  —  ^IiSk 
*ArubI.      Originally,  it  is  to  be  observed,  Al-'Irakayn  had 
\hh)\\  a  term  applied  to  the  two  great  cities  of  (Arabian) 
Mriik,   namely,  Kilfah  and  Basrah;    but   the  Saljuks   had 
iitU^otod   the  title  of  Sultan  of  the  Two  'Iraks,  which  in 
pouiio<iuonco,  as  explained  above,  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
I  wo  i)rovinces,  but  as  Abu-1-lFida  (p.  408)  writes  "among 
tht»  vulgar,"  and  wrongfully  (see  also  Yakiit,  ii,  16,  and 
littno,  Dictionary,  s.v.  *Irdk),     The  name,  however,  has  con- 
tinued in  use  down  to  the  present  time. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  after  the  Mongol  settle- 
ment Persian  'Iriik  was  greater  in  extent  to  the  eastward 
than  the  older  Arab  province  of  Jibal,  by  the  addition  thereto 
o(  Yttzd  and  its  district,  which  formerly  had  been  counted  as 
(»f  Furs ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  been  diminished  in  size 
by  the  creation  of  the  new  province  of  Kurdistan,  which  had 
\mm  taken  from  its  western  part,  and  Kurdistan  now  divided 
MnrHiun  from  Arabian  'Iriik.     Under  the  Ilkhans  Persian 
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Irak  became  the  capital  province  of  their  empire,  for  it 
iucladed  the  four  great  cities  of  Israhan,  Ray,  HumadSn, 
^^  and  Sultanijab,  the  new  metropolis  recently  founded  by 
HAnjaytii. 

^^B   The  eight  districts  of  Isfahtiii  mentioned  by  Hamd-Allafa 

^^HiU  exist  at  the  present  day  (as  do  many  of  the  villages 

which   he   also  enamerates,   and   which   are  described    by 

General  Schindler  in  Eastern  Persian  'Irdk,  pp.  120,  122). 

v^e  city,  he  aays,  originally  consisted  of  four  wards  {still 

isting    in   name),    viz.,    Karran,   Eiishk,    Jubiirah,    and 

-dosht,   the   walla   round   these   having    been    built    by 

"Itokn  -  ad  -  Dawlah   the   Buyid.     In   the  JulbSrah    quarter 

(now   pronounced   Gulbiirah,  and   lying   to   the   north-oast 

of  modem  Isfahiin,  round  the  Maydun-i-Kuhnah    or   Old 

»SqDare)  was  the  Madrasah   (College)   and  tomb   of  Sultan 

lluhammad  the  Saljiik,  and   here  might  be  seen   a    block 

stone    weighing    10,000    m»ii    (equivalent,   perhaps,   to 

k  little  less  than  -32  tons  weight),  this  being  a  great  idol 

Tied  off  by  the  Sultan  from  India,  and  set  up  before  tha 

3i>llege-gnte  (L.  142(i),     History,  however,  does  not  record 

lat  this  Sult<^n   Muhammad    (a  eon  of  Malik-Shiih,  who 

cigned  from  498  to  oil  a.h.)  made  any  conquesta  in  India, 

■  does   Hamd-Alhih  himself  allude   to   the   fact   in   the 

\tiidah  when  treating  of  his  reign. 

'  Ixfahan  lay  on  the  northern  or  left  bank  of  the  river  Zandah- 

,  which  is  described  as  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Zardah 

PCiih,  the  '  Yellow  Mountains,'  still  bo  called  from  their  yellow 

Htone  cliffs  (L.  2045).      Of  this  region  also  were  the 

Uhkahran  mountains,  lying  on    the   frontiers   of  Greater 

r  (L.  202(().      After  passing  the  cities  of  Firiizan   [1]  ' 

jnd  Isfahan,  the  Zandah-rud  flowed  through  the  district  of 

Bndaeht,  of  which  the  chief   town  was  Farifau   [2],  and 

thero  became  lost  in  the  great  swamp  of  Gilvkhani.     The 

river  was  also  known  as  the  Zaj'indah  or  Zann-iud,  and, 

wrding  to  popular  belief,  after  sinking  into  the  GiivkhanT 

mp,  it  flowed  for  sixty  leagues  underground  to  Kirman, 
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when  it  rose  ag^in  to  the  surface  and  thence  attained  the 
sea  (L.  214r).  Besides  Isfahan  town,  the  Isfahan  district 
included  the  two  great  cities  of  Fariian  and  Firuzan.  The 
former  still  exists  as  a  village  (Schindler,  op.  cit.,  p.  126) 
not  far  from  the  Oavkhani  swamp.  Firuzan  city  has 
apparently  disappeared  from  the  map,  but  according  to 
our  author  it  stood  on  the  river  bank  in  the  Khanlanjan 
District,  and  paid  revenue  to  the  amount  of  164,000  dinars 
(about  £41,125).  Ibn  Batutah  (ii,  52),  who  visited  the 
town,  says  it  was  six  farsakhs  distant  from  Isfahan. 

The  city  of  Ray  (Rhages)  was  ruined  during  the  Mongol 
invasion.  Mustawfi  says  that  in  the  time  of  Ghazan  Khan 
the  houses  were  in  part  rebuilt,  but  Varamin  [3]  had  already 
supplanted  it  and  become  the  chief  town  of  the  province. 
The  Shrine  of  the  Imam-Zadah  'Abd-al-'Azim  ^  was  to  be 
seen  near  Ray,  as  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  (Route  ix), 
and  the  castle  which  was  called  Tabarik  lay  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Kuh  Tabarik  to  the  north,  where  there  are 
said  to  have  been  silver-mines  (L.  205^).  Of  this  castle, 
however,  apparently  no  trace  exists,  though  the  Shrine  of* 
Shah  'Abd-al-'AzIm  is  still  a  famous  place  of  visitation. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  river  Kardan-rud,  which  waters  the 
Ray  Districts,  thence  flowing  out  to  the  desert;  and  some 
other  lesser  streams  are  also  named  as  coming  down  from 
the  Kharrakan  District;  also  the  Jaij-riid  from  Damavand 
and  the  river  Qarm-rud  or  Kiih-rud  of  Sauj-Bulak  (L.  216t?,  jr, 
and  217r,  v,  x,  but  of.  Jihdn  Niimd,  p.  304).  The  great 
mountain  of  Damavand  rose  to  the  north  of  Ray,  visible 
from  a  distance  100  leagues  away,  and  of  its  many  marvels 


*  Otherwise  called  Husayn,  a  son  of  the  eighth  Irafim,  'Ali-ar-Rida.  Tabarik 
is  also  the  name  of  the  Oastlo  of  Isfahan,  which,  according  to  *Ali  of  Yazd 
{Zafar  Nanmh^  i,  431),  was  occupied  by  Tiraur,  and  of  which  the  ruins  still  exist. 
The  foundation  of  Kal'ah  Tabarik  of  Ray  is  ascribed  by  Zahir-ad-Dln  (Dora, 
Muhammedanvichc  QncUen,  i,  p.  15  of  the  Persian  text)  to  Maniichahr  the 
Ziyarid,  at  the  begiuninjj:  of  the  fifth  century  (the  eleventh  a.d.),  and  he 
states  that  Tabarik  means  a  *  liillock,'  being  the  diminutive  form  of  Tabar, 
signifmg  a  *  hill  or  mountain,'  in  the  Tabaristan  dialect.  According  to  Yalpit 
(ill,  607),  Tabarik  of  Ray  was  destroyed  in  :)88  (1192  a.d.)  by  Tughril  II,  the 
last  Saljiik  Sultan  of  'Irak,  and  Yakiit  gives  a  long  account  of  the  siege  of  the 
famous  castle. 
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l-Allah  gives  k  full  account  {L.  203z).  Tiht5n,  the 
mt  capital  of  Persia  [4],  was  already  in  the  time  of 
J-AIlah  a  fair-sized  town,  though  fonnerly.  he  says, 
Te  Tillage.  Both  Eay  and  Varamin  are  uow  only 
«c)  by  ruin-heaps  lying  some  distance  to  the  south 
I  o(  Tihran. 

Sultajilruh,  founded  by  ArgLun  Khiin,  was  completed  by 
tljaytil,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  Iran ;  and  bo  was  buried 
kMs  iu  a  magnificent  sepulchre,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
fpil.  JIamd-Allah  has  much  to  say  about  Kazvin,  hia 
Miire  town,  with  its  dependent  \illages,  among  which  were 
Wmod.  Farisjin  [5],  Sumghiin  [6],  and  Sogsabad  [7],  lying 
^1  the  road  eastward  as  named  in  Routes  ix  and  xxvi. 
He  also  describes  its  many  streams,  namely,  the  Ehar-riid, 
liw  Bub-rud,  the  Turkhan-rud,  the  Kazvin  river,  and  the 
Ab-i-Eharrakiin  {L.  21"/,  g,  r,  n,  t,  t;  and  JUmn  Nuitid, 
Ii3fl5).  These  streams  had  their  sources  for  the  most  part 
e  Barcbm  Kiih  and  the  Rakhid  (or  Rahand)  mountain 
i.203«  and  204n)-  Abhar  [8],  on  the  river  of  the  same 
le  {L.  217y),  had  a  famous  castle  called  Haydariyah,  after 
fdor  itfl  builder,  one  of  the  Saljfik  princes ;  and  to  the 
h  of  Abhar  on  the  Gitan  frontier  lay  the  Daylam  and 
1  districts,  among  which  were  the  towns  of  Aahkur, 
,  and  Khaajun  (but  the  reading  of  these  three  laat 
I  is  Tory  uncertain,  and  they  are  not  given  by  other 
!t»,  nor  are  they  to  be  found  on  the  map).  The  city  of 
b  [9],  between  Sjivah  [10]  and  Kum,  stood  on  its  river, 

*  Givmaba-riid,  which  Sows  down  from  near  Hamadan 
B  west  to  the  great  dam  between  Siivah  and  Avah, 

[•leni  it  forms  a  lake  (L.  217n). 
Tbw  Rudbar  district,  in  which  stood   the   ruins  of   the 
MM  castles   of  the  Assassins,  lay   along  the  course  of 
t  lirer  Shah-rud,   the   lowest  of  the  many  afQuents  of 

*  Safid-riid  ;    and  the  District  was  at  some  distance  to  the 
iof  Kazvln  (L.  215n).     The  city  of  Zanjan  lay  on  the 

I  ri*er,  aloo  called  the  Maj-rud  (L,  317f),  which  was 

t  affluent  of  the  Safid-rud;   and  the  town  of  Zanjan 

f  Mustawfi  to  have  been  named  Shahin  by  its  first 
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foander,  Eong  Ardasbir  Babagan.  The  city  of  Savah  [10]J| 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  lake,  which  history  reported  had| 
miraculously  dried  up  at  the  birth  of  the  prophet  Muhammadl 
lay  on  the  Muzdakaa  river  (L.  217n) ;  and  a  number  c$ 
villages  are  named  by  Mustawfi  in  the  Savah  District,  oil 
which,  however,  the  readings  are  uncertain,  and  they  aril 
not  to  be  found  on  the  map.  Sauj-Bulak,  the  name  of  tlM 
district  round  Sunkurabad  [11],  meaning  *  the  cold  spring^^ 
is  given  in  some  MSS.  (e.g.,  British  Museum,  Add.  23,543ii 
and  Cambridge,  Add.  2,624),  but  this  paragraph  is  omittedb 
in  the  lithographed  text.  Under  the  Mongols  it  was  con^ 
sidered  as  of  the  Savah  Province,  though  it  had  originallj^: 
been  counted  as  of  Ray ;  its  villages  were  Kharav  auA 
Najmabad. 

Sujas  and  Suhravard  [12]  were  before  the  Mongol  invaaioo^ 
important  towns  according  to  Istakhrl  (pp.  196,  200)  aii4( 
Yakut  (iii,  40,  203) ;  they  are  now  apparently  not  marked^ 
on  any  modern  map,  though  Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  writing  in« 
1840  (Joum.  Roy.  Geographical  Society,  x,  66),  speaks  of 
Sujas  as  a  small  village  then  existing,  with  Suhravard  close 
to  it.  According  to  Hamd-Allah,  Sujas  was  five  league* 
distant  to  the  south  of  Sultaniyah  (L.  145/i),  and  the 
surrounding  districts  were  called  Jarud  and  Anjarud, 
apparently  identical  with  Ijarud  and  Anguran  of  the 
present  maps.  In  the  hills  near  Sujas  was  the  grave  of 
Arghiin  Khan,  of  which  a  long  account  is  given  in  the 
Nuzhat,  The  town  of  Saturik  [13]  lay  at  the  western  end 
of  the  Anjarud  district,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  palace,, 
rebuilt  by  Abakah  Khiin,  and  the  lake  which  was  reported 
to  be  bottomless.  This  is  the  well-known  Takht-i-Sulaymiin^ 
described  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  (J.R.G.S.,  x,  05),  who  would 
identify  this  place  as  the  site  of  the  northern  Ecbatana. 
The  castle  of  Sarjahan  [14]  has  disappeared  from  the  map» 
but  it  lay  five  leagues  to  the  east  of  Sultaniyah  on  the 
Tarum  mountain,  and  Yakut  (iii,  70),  who  had  visited  it, 
reports  that  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  castles  of  the 
district,  and  from  its  towers  the  city  of  Zanjan  was  plainly 
visible. 
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Sain  KaPah  [16],  which  still  exists,^  this  being  the 
Mongol  name  for  the  Euhiid  village,  lay  south  of  the 
ISrom  district,  otherwise  called  the  Tarumayn,  *  the  two 
Tarams/  Upper  and  Lower,  of  which  the  capital  formerly 
had  been  Firiizabad.  Of  Upper  Tarum  the  chief  town  was 
Andar,  with  many  dependent  villages ;  in  Lower  Tarum  the 
most  important  place  was  the  Castle  of  Samlraa  or  Shamirao, 
of  which  Yakiit  (iii,  148)  gives  a  long  account.  The  streams 
of  the  Tarum  districts  all  flowed  into  the  river  Safid-rud 
(L.  2I7A;),  and  the  name  of  this  district  (Tarum)  is  still 
marked  on  the  map.  The  Talikan  district,  which  in  the  time 
of  Hamd-Allah  lay  to  the  south-east  of  Tarum,  apparently 
no  longer  exists,  and  the  towns  of  Jariid,  Kiihbanah,  and 
Karaj,  which  our  author  mentions,  are  no  longer  to  be 
found.  Kaghadh  Kunan,  'the  Paper  Factory,'  or  Khunaj 
[16] >  was  an  important  place,  the  position  of  which  is  fixed 
by  the  Itinerary  (Route  xx)  as  south  of  the  river  Safld-rud 
and  fourteen  leagues  north  of  Zanjan,  in  the  district  known 
as  the  Mughullyah.  Muzdakan  [17],  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  Savah  river,  as  already  mentioned,  still  exists,  also 
Saman  [18]  at  the  place  where  the  river  rises.  The  three 
villages  of  Tabarik,  Marjamnan,  and  Andijan  lay  among  the 
hills  to  the  north  of  Abhar  [8],  but  have  apparently  now 
disappeared,  and  the  Pushkil  Darrah  district  was  that  lying 
to  the  east  of  Kazvin  and  south  of  Talikan. 

The  holy  city  of  Kum  was  watered  by  the  Gulpaygan 
river  (L.  216s),  and  between  Kum  and  Avah  was  the  salt 
mountain  called  Kuh-Namak-Lawn,  a  solitary  hill,  the 
summit  of  which  was  said  to  be  unattainable  (L.  206ir).  The 
neighbouring  city  of  Kashan  (which  the  older  geographers 
always  spelt  Kashan,  with  the  dotted  k)  had  its  water  from 
the  Kuhrud  hills,  the  stream  flowing  to  the  desert  (L.  2V7m), 
Ardistan  [19]  >  to  the  south-east  of  Eashan,  and  the  Tafrish 
districts,  to  the  westward  of  Kum,  still  exist,  and  Dalijan  [20] 
lies  about  half-way  between  Eashan  and  Gulpaygan  [21], 


^  Meaning  '  the  Castle  of  l^ain,*  possibly  called  after  Sain,  otherwise  Batu 
Khfin,  gnnoBon  of  Ghanghiz  Khan. 
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which  latter  town  of  old  was  called  Jurbadakan.  The 
hamlet  of  Zawarah  [22]  lies  on  the  desert  border  neiar 
Ardistan. 

Coming  to  the  western  side  of  Persian  'Irak,  the  FarShan 
District — of  which  the  chief  town  was  Dih  Saruk  [28]  > 
yisited  recently  by  Mrs.  Bishop  {Kurdistan,  i,  146) — ^is  the 
region  lying  eastward  of  Hamadan.  The  chief  town  here 
at  the  present  time  is  Sultanabad,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Fath-'AlI  Shah  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
According  to  Hamd-Allah  there  was  a  lake  here,  which  the 
Mongols  called  Jaghar  Nazud  (but  the  reading  is  uncertain), 
which  is  doubtless  the  present  Lake  of  Tuala  to  the  north  of 
Sultanabad.  Dawlatabad  was  of  the  Farahan  villages,  and 
this  is  still  an  important  place  lying  to  the  east  of  Nihavand. 
The  city  of  Karaj,  called  Earaj  of  Abu  Dulaf,  has  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  map.  Its  position  is  given  in  the 
Itinerary  (Route  vii),  and  from  the  fact  that  the  town  lay 
to  the  south  of  the  Rasmand  mountains,  which  are  those 
now  known  under  the  name  of  Rasband,  it  is  easy  to  locate 
the  site.  The  streams  from  these  hills  watered  the  celebrated 
pastures  called  Marghzar  Eitu  (or  Kisii)  lying  round  the 
town;  and  its  castle  was  named  Farzln  (L.  204A).  Returning 
once  more  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  province,  near  the  desert 
border  was  Natanz  [24],  with  the  castles  called  Nlsmur  and 
Washak,  with  the  District  of  Marawadm,  but  the  reading 
of  these  three  last  names  is  very  uncertain,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Washak,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Ouzidah 
(see  E.  G.  Browne,  J.R.A.8.,  1901,  p.  25,  n.  4),  being  also 
copied  into  the  Jihdn  Niimd  (p.  299),  these  names  do  not 
occur  elsewhere. 

In  the  south-western  corner  of  the  province  of  Persian 
*Irak  was  Luristan,  divided  between  the  Greater  and  the 
Lesser  Lur  districts.  Idhaj,  otherwise  known  as  Mai- Amir 
[26],  was  the  capital  of  Great  Lur,  the  district  which  lay 
entirely  to  the  south  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Karun  (between 
its  left  bank  and  the  plain-country) ;  and  Great  Lur  for  the 
most  part  had  been  counted  as  of  Khuzistan  by  the  Arab 
geographers.      Idhaj   was  famous  for  its  bridge,   and  its 
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whirlpool,  and  the  city  has  been  described  by  Ibn  Batutah 
(ii,  29),  who  visited  this  region.  The  town  of  *Aruj,  or 
*Aruh,  otherwise  called  Susan,  or  Sus  [26],  also  lay  on 
the  KarOn  river,  some  four  leagues  to  the  north-west  of 
Mal-Amir,  and  this  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
other  Sus  in  Ehuzistan  to  the  south  of  Dizful.  Its  ruins 
have  been  described  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  and  were  visited 
by  Sir  H.  Layard  (see  the  J.R.G.S.  for  1839,  ix,  83 ;  also 
1842,  xii,  103).  Lurdagan,  or  Lurkan  [27],  is  found  on 
the  map  near  the  affluent  joining  the  Karun  at  its  extreme 
western  point.  The  district  of  Lesser  Lur  was  the  highland 
to  the  north  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Karun;  and  in  his 
Cfussidah  Hamd -Allah  gives  the  following  account  of  this 
district,  which  is  worth  quoting  ^ : — 

**  In  the  province  of  Lesser  Lur  are  three  rivers,  namely, 
the  Ab-i-Sllakhur  flowing  down  to  Dizful,  the  Khurramabad 
river  which  goes  towards  Hawlzah,  and  the  Kazkl  (?)  river 
which  also  flows  down  by  Dizful  towards  Hawizah.  And 
there  are  three  towns  that  are  still  flourishing  places, 
namely,  Burujird,  Khurramabad,  and  Saburkhwast.  This 
last  was  of  old  an  immense  city,  extremely  populous,  being 
inhabited  by  people  from  all  nations,  for  it  was  the  residence 
of  kings :  it  is  now,  however,  merely  a  provincial  town. 
Finally,  in  Lesser  Lur  are  three  ruined  cities  named 
Kirisht  (?),  Burisht  (?),•  and  Saymarah." 

The  importance  of  this  passage  lies  in  the  proof  here 
given  that  Saburkhwast  is  not  identical  with  Khurramabad, 
as  has  been  often  supposed,  since  both  towns  existed  in  the 
time  of  Mustawfi ;  and  the  fact  is  confirmed  by  his  statement 
in  the  Itinerary  (Route  vii)  that,  bifurcating  at  Burujird 
from  the  Karaj  high  road,  *'  the  road  to  Siibiirkhwast  here 
goes  oflf  to  the  right  hand**  (L.  195r).  Tlie  ruins  of  Sabur- 
khwast [28]  have  not  yet  been  identified,  but  they  must 

^  The  paragraph  is  given  at  the  end  of  Section  xi  of  Chapter  lY,  immediately 
before  the  S^on  devoted  to  the  Mongols.  It  is  wanting  in  many  MSS.,  but 
occnn  in  the  old  MS.  of  which  I  made  a  copy  in  Shiriiz  in  1880,  and  also 
is  found  in  the  British  MuBeum  MSS.  numbered  Add.  7,630,  Add.  22,693,  and 
EgerUm,  690. 
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be  sought  for  some  few  leagues  to  the  south  of  Khurramaba^i 
[29].    The  town  of  Buriijird  [30]  is  frequently  mentionecUJ 
bj  Iftikhri  ^pp-  2oS,  262)  and  Yakut  (i,  596) ;   the  Arab| 
geogniphers»    however,    appear    not    to    have    known    of^ 
Ekwrrmmifaid  in  Lesser  Lur^  and  Hamd- Allah  is  probably!; 
tke  tnrlids^  auchontv  to  mention  this  important  town.      He^ 
;sm  tku  difii»  grew  well  both  here  and  at  Saymarah  [31]^^ 
tke  «lii  capital  of  the  Mihrajankadhak  District ;  aocordingrfi 
tji^  Ibft  Rascah  (p.  it>9)  and  Yakut  (iii,  443),  already  in  thef 
sgar^0«i«a  vvncunr  a.d.  a  ruin.     Saymarah  is  marked  on  the 
tttttp  ;ift  ^uiUfe  distance  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Karkhah/ 
rtv^Cv  bac  1  am  unable  to  identify  Samsa  (or  Samha)  and 
L>]bt*^ir<>iyah»  **  the  Bluck  Castle/  which  stood  near  it  according 
:v  «/ar  author.     Somewhere  in   Lesser  Lur  also  was  the- 
utoMm^aiu  calu\l  Iluwayn  (or  Harm)  Kuh,  where  there  were 
v^^Iit^bratcvl  irvm-mines  (L.  2076).      In  regard  to  the  three 
riv^r*  v.^f  Lo«!^>r  Lur  mentioned  in  the  Ouzidah,  these  are 
r^rtwl  tK>  a^aiu  in  the  Nuzhat  (L.  216u,  w),     Sllakhur  is 
Uh^  uam^^  v>f  tho  plain  in  which  Burujird  stands,  and  its- 
riwr  i*  tho  chiof  source  of  the  Ab-i-Diz  ;  further  the  Ejizkl 
I*  a^^^^tvutly  tho  affluent  now  known  as  the  Ab-i-Baznoi. 
l^tv^z    KluurauuTUTd    river   drains   to    the    Karkhah,   which 
l^lawvl  Allah   dosoribes   as   passing    through   the   Hawlzah 
svuiur\»  auvl  ihivS  latter  river  now  joins  the  Karun  below 
Vhwa".*  as  will   bo  noticed   in   the  chapter  on   Khuzistan. 
ths»  Kaikhah  and  its  alHuents  came  down  from  the  Alvand 
»W\H4Ula\u  \\is  V.V^;V»\  lying  southward  of  Hamadan;  its  peaks 
>^V^v   wUuv»>t    always    covered    with    snow,    and    forty-two 
hIi\siu\m  tak\^  their  rise  iu  this  region,  which,  says  Mustawfi, 
uuM^u^v^  tlurt\  lea  lilies  iu  circumference. 

Uauukslau  eitN,  when  llamd-Allah  wrote,  was  for  the  most 
kv^u  \\\  \w\\\\  it  ineludeil  live  townships,  Kal'ah  Eabrit — 
•S^lj^luu'  i'astle  *-  — Kal'ah  Miikin,  Girdlakh,  the  Kishlak 
v^v  '  NN  MMsr  Quarters*  of  Shujii*  -  ad  -  Din  Khurshid,  and 
K\U<**h^  The  surrounding  province  comprised  five  other 
m^hU'U  Nulh  uiuuy  villages,  namely,  Farlvar  (or  Kiiriwar), 
V»»uu\\lu\  v^'*  Aisyardin),  Sharahiu  (or  Sharamin),  A'lam, 
\\\\\\  ^\\\\K\y\  and   Harlxmdrud  (or  Barhanarud).    None  of 
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these  names  appear  on  the  present  map  (those  given  in 
parenthesis  are  from  the  Turkish  text  of  the  Jilidn  Numd, 
p.  300)  ;  but  Farivar  was  watered  by  the  upper  affluent 
of  the  Oavmaha  or  Gavmasa  river  (already  mentioned), 
which  rose  in  the  hills  of  Asadabad  [32]  to  the  north-west 
of  the  city  (L.  217a). 

The  places  called  Maja'lu  and  Tamsar  appear  to  be 
unknown,  but  the  two  districts  of  Eharrakan  (marked 
Karaghan  on  our  maps)  are  those  lying  to  the  south-west 
of  KazvlD,  towards  which  and  out  eastward  to  Ray  the 
£harrakan  streams  took  their  course  (L.  217e?),  as  already 
described.  The  chief  town  in  the  Eharrakan  District  is 
Abah  [83]  or  Avah  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Avah  near 
Savah,  already  mentioned),  and  there  were  besides  forty  other 
Tillages.  The  Darguzin  District  lies  between  Kharrakan  and 
Hamadan,  Darguzin  [34]  being  also  the  name  of  the  chief 
town  of  the  district,  and  this  formerly  had  been  included  in 
A'lam,  one  of  the  five  Districts,  us  already  mentioned,  of 
Hamadan,  which,  says  Hamd- Allah,  by  the  Persians  was  called 
Alamar.  Budariid  or  Rudravar  [36]  was  a  large  town,  the 
ruins  of  which  still  exist  at  Rudilavar  {Mission  Scientifique, 
De  Morgan,  ii,  136),  near  Tuvl  and  Sarkan.  These  ruins 
probably  also  represent  the  older  town  of  Karaj  of  Hamadan, 
which,  according  to  Yakut  (ii,  832  ;  iv,  251),  was  the  capital 
of  this  Rudariid  district,  and  lay  seven  leagues  distant  both 
from  Hamadan  and  from  Nihavand.  Here  were  the  five 
Districts  named  from  the  rivers  Hind-rud,  Sarkan -r fid, 
Earzan-rud,  Laml-rud,  and  Barazmahin  respectively. 

Saman  of  Kharrakan,  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Muzdakaii 
river,  has  already  been  mentioned.  Shabdabahar  and  Fulad 
(the  readings  are  uncertain)  are  districts  no  longer  shown  on 
our  maps,  but  which  probably  lay  near  the  city  of  Nihavand  ; 
and  this  last,  Mustawfi  writes,  comprised  three  Districts, 
named  Malair,  Isfidhan,  and  Jahuk,  which,  however,  are 
likewise  not  to  be  found  on  modern  maps.  Coming  finally 
to  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  province  of  Persian  *Irak, 
Hamd- Allah  notices  the  cities  of  Yazd,  Maybud  [36],  and 
Nayin  [87],  which,  as  he  rightly  remarks,  were  formerly 
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couDted  as  belonging  to  Istakhr  (PersepoUs),  and  hence 
were  of  the  province  of  Fars. 


Chapter  3.     Adharbayjdn. 

Contents:  Tabriz,  153/?,  and  its  seven  districts,  viz.,  Mihran-rud, 
Sard-rud,  Savil-rud,  Arunak,  Eudkab,  Kbannm-riidy  and 
Bidustan,  155^;  Awjan,  \bbv  ;  Tasuj  orTaruj,  1560;  ArdabUy  '\ 
Xb^e ;  Khalkhal  and  Firuzabad,  156i& ;  Darmaraz,  156t.  ; 
The  Shahrud  district,  156^;  the  Pishkin  district,  IdCt^;  TJnar  i 
and  Arjak,  157a;  Ahar,  \bld\  Takallafah  and  Jijar,  157/*; 
Daravard,  157A ;  Kal'ah  Kahran,  157/;  Kalantar,  Iblh 
Kilan-Fadlun,  157m;  Murdan  Na*Im,  157n;  Naw-Diz,  167o 
Maft,  157«;  Khuvi  or  Khoi,  157^;  Salmas,  157^;;  Urmlyahy 
1583  ;  TJshnuyah,  158^  ;  Sarav,  158^ ;  Miyanij  and  the 
Garm-rud,  158n;  Maraghah,  158^;  Fasava,  158  a;  ;  Dih 
Khwarkan,  158z;  Laylan,  1593;  Marand,  159^;  Dizm&r, 
159 A;  Zanjiyan,  159/;  Eiwaz,  159m;  Karkar,  159 n; 
Nakhchivan,  1590;  Akhban  and  Urdubad,  159r. 


Hamd-Allah  notes  that  the  capital  of  Adharbayjan  under 
the  earlier  Mongols  had  been  Mamghah,  but  this  pre- 
eminence had  in  his  day  been  transferred  to  Tabriz.* 
A  very  full  account  is  next  given  of  Tabriz,  beginning 
with  its  early  history,  and  how  it  had  recently  been  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  by  Ghazan  Khan.  Details  follow  of  the 
new  walls,  with  the  ten  city  gates,  also  of  the  outer  suburb 
and  wall,  with  its  six  gates.  Tabriz,  according  to  Hamd- 
Allah,  was  the  largest  city  in  Persia ;  it  was  watered  by  the 
river  Mihran-rud,  which  rose  in  the  Sahand  mountain  lying 
to  the  south,  and  round  the  city  lay  the  seven  districts 
(given  above)  called  for  the  most  part  after  the  various 
streams  which   irrigate    their  lands  (the  reading  of  these 


^  The  Arab  geographers  generally  give  Ardabil  as  the  capital  city ;  and  this 
b(icame  also  the  capital  of  Persia  under  the  earlier  Safavi  kings,  until  Shah 
'Abb&s  remoTed  hifl  court  to  Isfahan. 
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names,  however,  is  in  many  cases  very  uncertain).  The 
Mihian-rud,  which  ran  through  the  suburbs  of  Tabriz,  and 
the  Sard-rud  to  the  south-west,  which  also  came  down  from 
Mount  Sahand,  both  joined  the  Sarav-rud  at  a  short  distance 
to  the  north  of  the  city ;  and  this  latter  river,  which  rose  in 
the  great  mountain  district  called  SabldD-kiih  to  the  north- 
east of  Tabriz,  flowed  out  into  the  Urmlyah  Lake,  some 
forty  miles  away  to  the  westward  of  the  city.  The  mountains 
of  Sahand  and  Sablao,  as  also  these  various  streams,  are  all 
carefully  described  by  Hamd- Allah  in  Appendices  II  and  lY 
(L.  204ir,  205A,  217c,  218^, ». 

The  Urmlyah  Lake  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
Hamd-Allah  under  the  name  of  the  Lake  of  Khanjast,^ 
but  the  origin  of  the  name  is  nowhere  explained.  He  also 
frequently  refers  to  it  as  the  Salt  Lake  (Darya-i-Shur),  or  aH 
the  Lake  of  Tarfij  or  TasGj,  from  the  name  of  the  town  near 
its  northern  shore;  and  he  writes  that  in  an  island  of  the 
lake  the  Mongol  Princes  had  their  burial-place  under  a  great 
hill  (L.  226/").  The  town  of  Awjan,  or  Ujan  [1],  which 
Ghazan  Khan  had  rebuilt,  lies  to  the  east  of  Tabriz,  and 
its  river,  which  rises  in  Mount  Sahand,  joins  the  Sarav- 
rud  (L.  218«).  Taruj  [2]  or  Tasuj,^  which  sometimes  gave 
its  name  to  the  Urmlyah  Lake,  lay  close  to  its  northern 
shore,  and  to  the  west  of  Tabriz. 

Ardabll  lay  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sablan,  on  the  river 
Andarab,  also  called  the  Ardabll  river ;  this,  after  passing 
the  Bridge  of  *AlI-Shah,  became  an  affluent  of  the  Ahar 


*  The  MSS.  vary  greatly  as  in  tlu-  spellini^'  ot  the  iiaiiic ;  Janjoat,  Jtinjis/i, 
Khifjantt  and  Hanjaat  a])pi*ar  with  other  variants.  The  niedijcval  Aral) 
gtiographers  knew  oi  the  lake  also  under  various  names :  thus  Mas'udi  (i,  98) 
and  Ibn  Hawkal  (p,  247)  call  it  the  Lake  of  Kabudhan,  Istakhrl  (p.  181)  writes 
of  the  Bubayrab-ash-Sharat,  and  in  iMukaddasi  (p.  380)  it  is  called  merely 
the  Lake  (»f  Urmiyah.  Abu-1-Fida  (p.  42)  knows  it  as  the  Lake  nt  Tila  ;  anil 
according  to  Hatiz  Abrii  (MSS.,  folio  27a)  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  lake 

glow  the  Shah!  peninsula,  whieh  only  becomes  an  island  at  tlood- water :  see 
.  T.  Giinther,  Geographical  Journal  for  1899.  p.  516)  was  crowned  by  the 
castle  known  a^  Kal'ah  Tila,  said  to  have  been  built  bv  llfilafrfi  Khan.  lie  ha<l 
stored  his  treasurefl  here,  and  after  his  death  his  tomb  was  made  in  this  castle, 
which  henceforth  was  called  Our-Kal'ah,  or  '  Tomb-Castle.' 

'  Both  spelling^  are  given  in  the  MSS.  and  occur  on  the  present  maps.  In 
the  map  to  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  previous  note,  Mr.  Giinther  j»ives  the 
nmme  as  Torseh. 
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river,  which  last  flowed  into  the  Aras  (L.  217tr).     Aboye  | 
Ardabil,  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Sablan,  stood  the  Castlet  ^ 
of  Diz  Bahman  and  Diz  Buyin  (or  Rubin)  with  some  others  r 
(L.  2041/^).     Ehalkhal  is  still  the  name  of  the  District  at  the  \ 
foot  of  Mount  Sablan  ;  in  the  time  of  Mustawfi  it  was  also 
the  name  of  its  chief  town   [3],  but  this  has  apparently  =■ 
disappeared.     The  town,  according  to  Yakut  (i,  198)  and 
the   Itinerary,   was  two  days'   march  from  Ardabil.      In 
former  times  Firuzabad  had  been  the  capital  of  the  Khalkhil 
District,  and  Mustawfi  mentions  a  number  of  the  neigli- 
bouring  villages  (Amidah,  Ehamidah-Bil,  Sanjad-rud,  and 
Zanjilabad),  but  none  of  these  unfortunately  are  now  to  be 
found  on  the  map.      Darraaraz^  with  the  Tillages  of  KQl, 
Jamku,  and  Zahar,  was  of  this  neighbourhood.     Shahrud 
was  the  District  on  the  stream  called  the  Ab-Shal,  an  affluent  ' 
of  the  Safld-rud  (L.  2l8h).     Of  this  district  the  chief  plaoee 
were  Shal  [4]  and  Euliir  (which  still  exist),  and  adjacent 
lay   the   Talish    (or   Tawalish)    District  of   *Irak   'AjamL 
Fishkin  (which  in  the  present  maps  is  written  Mishkfn) 
is  the  name  of  the  District  of  which  Ahar  [6]  was  the  chief 
town  ;  the  town  of  Pishkin  also  existed,  and  formerly  was 
known  as  Vamvl,  lying  one  march  from  Ahar.    A  ntmaiber 
of  other  places  were  of  this  district,  among  them  Takallafah, 
Unar,  which  with  Varavi  is  described  by  Yakut  (i,  367  ; 
iv,  918),  also  Arjak,  Jiyar,  and  Kalantar,  this  last  bein^ 
at   the  foot  of   the    hill    called    Siyah    Kuh,    '  the  black 
mountain'  (L.  205^).     Most  of  the  other  places  in  Pishkin 
here  mentioned  must  have  stood  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Sablan  mountain  (L.  2042^),  though  only  the  last  named, 
Ealantar,  now  appears  on  the  map,  Ibn  Pishkin  being  the 
family  name  of  the  Amir  of  the  Province. 

The  city  of  Ahar  [6]  lay  on  the  river  of  the  same  name 
(the  Ahar-rud).  This  flowed  down  from  the  Pass  of 
^\jininan,  which  the  Mongols  called  Gulchah  Nil  (Blue 
Lake),  and  after  taking  up  the  Ardabil  river  discharged 
into  the  Aras  (L.  217y  ;  see  also  Route  xxiii).  To  the  north 
of  Ahar  was  the  mountain  called  Saraband  (L.  2056),  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sablan  stood  (he 
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fcAIowing  places,  Damely,  Daravard,  where  the  Mongols  had 
their  winter  quarters,  the  Castle  of  Kuhriin,  Kiliin-Fadluii, 
Hud  Maft  (some  MSS.  have  Yaft,  and  Bilft  is  printed  in  the 
JihUn  Niimd,  p.  385).  Murdan  Na'im  apparently  lay  to  the 
northward  of  Ahar,  on  the  Aras  river.  The  castle  of  Naw- 
Diz  (aiirrounded  by  the  towns  of  Hill,  Bill,  niudiisan,  and 
Buliik-Injii)  stood  on  the  apper  waters  of  the  Ahar  river 
nod  is  described  by  Yakut  (iv,  822).  The  city  of  Khuvi  [6], 
or  Khoi,  stands  on  an  afSuent  of  the  Aras  which  rose  in  the 
iiiountains  to  the  north  of  Sulmiis  [?]■  This  latter  city, 
M  well  as  Urraiyah  [8],  which  now  gives  its  name  to  the 
r>ake,  and  TJsbntiyBh  [9},  all  He  at  some  distance  to  the 
westward  from  the  shore,  standing  on  stroums  that  flow  into 
the  Lake.  The  town  of  Sarav  [10],  otherwise  written  Sariit 
or  Sariib,  lies  under  Sablan  Kfih  in  the  roidst  of  four 
Difltricto.  these  are  named  by  Mustawfi  Warnand,  Darand, 
Itaritghusb,  and  Sakhir ;  its  stream  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  flowing 
through  Tabriz. 

Miyanah  or  Miyiinij  [11],  formerly  a  large  town,  but 
when  our  author  wrote  a  mere  village,  stands  in  the  Garm- 
riid  or  '  Hot  River '  district.  At  some  distance  above  the 
town  the  river  Gnrm-riid,  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
•iouth  of  Sarav,  joins  the  left  bank  of  the  Miyanij  river, 
and  this  last  below  the  town  further  receives  the  water 
of  the  Hasht-riid — '  Eight  Streams ' — on  its  right  bank, 
which,  before  flowing  in,  passed  under  a  great  bridge  oi 
tbirty-two  arches,  and  had  its  source  in  the  hills  to  the 
irostward  of  Mariighoh  (L.  218A,  n,  q;  also  Jikdn  Numd, 
]>.  388).  The  Miyanij  river  itself  came  down  from  the 
weat,  rising  in  the  country  south  of  Ujan;  after  receiving 
the  streams  of  its  two  affluents,  it  turned  northward  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  town  of  Miyiinij,  and  poured 
its  water  into  the  Safid-rud,  which  from  this  point,  and 
down  a  considerahle  length  of  its  lower  course,  formed  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Adharbayjan  and  Persian 
Irak.  The  Safid-riid  —  ' White  River'  — which  Mustawfi 
Jhe  Turks  called  Hulun  Muliin  (evidently  a  corruption 


^^  down  a 
^L  houndai 
■^'Ir§k. 
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of  the  MoDgol  words  Ulan  Moren),  meaning  *  Red  River,'  * 
had  its  head- waters  in  the  Kurdistan  province  in  the  Jibal 
Panj  Angusht,  called  in  Turkish  Besh-parmak,  both  names 
signifying  the  *  Five-finger-mountain.'  Flowing  northward, 
the  Safid  -  riid  first  received  the  Zanjan  river  (already 
mentioned  in  Chapter  2)  on  its  right  bank^  then  the 
Miyanij  rivers  on  its  left  bank^  and,  next  turning  west- 
ward, received  also  on  its  left  bank  the  imited  streams  of 
the  Sanjidah  and  Gadiv-rud  (given  in  the  Jihdn  Ifumd, 
p.  388,  as  Sanjad  and  Eadpu)  coming  down  from  the  hills 
to  the  south  of  Ardabll  (L.  218/*),  the  position  of  which  river 
is  fixed  by  the  Itinerary  (Route  xx).  Below  this,  and  also 
on  the  left  bank,  there  flowed  in  the  Shal  river  ^  from  the 
Shahrud  District,  already  spoken  of  in  a  previous  paragraph. 
After  passing  through  the  Talish  district,  the  Safld-rud 
was  next  joined  on  its  right  bank  by  the  Tarum  river, 
and  then  by  the  river  Shah-rud  of  the  Country  of  the 
Assassins,  both  of  which  streams  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  Chapter  2,  and  finally  in  Kawtam  of  the 
Gllan  Province  the  Safid-rud  flowed  out  to  the  Caspian 
(L.  215c). 

Maraghah,  one  of  the  former  capitals  of  the  province  of 
Adharbayjan,  stood  on  the  river  Safl-rud,  which,  rising  in 
Mount  Sahand,  flowed  out  directly,  or  indirectly  by  over- 
flowing into  the  bed  of  the  Jaghtii-rild,  into  the  Urmlyah 
Lake  (L.  218^).  The  city  of  Maraghah  was  famous  for  the 
Observatory  built  by  the  order  of  Hulagu  Khan  for  Nasir-ad- 
Din  of  Tus,  the  astronomer,  but  in  the  time  of  Hamd- Allah 
this  building  was  already  in  ruins.^  The  districts  of 
Maraghah  are  given  as  Sariijun,  Niyajun,  Dazakh  -  rud, 
Gavdiil,    Hasht  -  riid,   Bihistan,    Anguran,    and    Kul   Uzan 


*  Part  ot  its  course  is  now  knowu  as  the  Kizil  Uzeu,  which  in  Turkish  has  the 
same  meaning.  For  the  Monfjol  words  see  Mouf/oiisch-Dntfsch  WorUrbuch,  by 
J.  J.  Schmidt,  pp.  52b  and  223r.  From  this  and  other  passages,  it  is  clear  that 
MiLstawfi  uses  Mughal  (Mongol)  and  Turk  indifferently. 

-  This  stream  is  now  called  tlie  Shahrfid,  like  the  great  right  bank  affluent 
from  the  mountains  north  of  Kazvin,  with  which  it  must  not  be  confounded. 

3  These  are  described  by  General  Schindler  in  the  Berlin  Zeitsehrift  fiir 
JBrdkundej  1883,  p.  338,  and  a  plan  is  there  given. 
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but  the  speilin^s  are  uncertain.  BjiBuwii  [12j  or  Puaava 
will  be  found  on  ibe  map  to  the  south-east  of  UshDuyoh, 
Bod  Dih  Ebwitrkaii  [13],  on  a  stream  from  Mount  Sahand, 
lies  near  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Urmryah.  Laylaa 
[14] — the  JISS.  generally  spell  the  name  Nuylan — is  on 
the  Jaghtii  river,  which,  side  by  side  with  the  river  Taghtu, 
both  riBiag  in  the  Kurdistan  hills,  Sows  into  the  lake  from 
the  south.  At  periods  of  high  flood  the  waters  of  the 
rivers  Siifi,  Taghtu,  and  Jaghtu  all  mingle  together  in 
the  swamp  formed  at  the  south  -  western  comer  of  the 
TJmiyah  Lake  (L.  2lSb,  }>). 

The  town  of  Marand  [15]  lies  to  the  north  of  the  lake, 

and  its  river,  which  is  also  called  the  Zulii,  is  a  tributary 

of   the   Khoi   (or   Khuvi)  river,  which   flows   to   the   Aras 

k  (L.  218/;.     To  the  northward  of  Marand  lay  the  castle  of 

I  Dixmar,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Aras,  which  Yakiit  (ii,  57-!) 

I  hiu  niso  describtd.     Zunjiyan  or  Zangiyiin  [16]  stood  near 

I  the  bridge  over  the  Aras  called  PQl-i-Xhudii  AfarTn,  and 

I  this  wan  counted  as  of  the  Murdau  Na'im  district  mentioned 

I  above.     In   this  neighbourhood  abn  appears  tu   have  been 

I  the  town   of  Rivaz — some  MSS,    give   Zathur  and   Divaz, 

I  with  Tauuz  in  the  Jihan  Numd  {p.  387).     Karkar  [17]  is 

I  mentioned   by  Yakut   (It,  26^),   and   io   possibly   identical 

rilh  the  fortress  named  Hisar  Earni  (from  a  mistake  of 

I  the  copyist)   by  'All  of  Yazd ;   it  stood  close   to  the  great 

■  bridge  over  the  Aras,  built  by  Diyii-al-Mulk,  son  of  Malik- 

I  Hbah's  Wajiir.  the  celebrated  Nir^m-al-Mulk.     'All  of  Yazd 

I  describes  this  bridge  at  some  length  {ZaJ'ar  Nimah,  i,  399), 

\iiA  it  crossed  the  Aras  on  the  direct  road  from  Nakhchiviin 

I  t«i  Maraud. 

Xakhchivau    [18]>   which    the  Arab   f^eogruphers   called 

I  ^oahawa,  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Aras,  and  four  leagues  from 

I  tbu  city  was  the  suow-clad  mountain  of  Must-Kuh  (L.  2U6r). 

I  The  fortress  of  AJanjTk,  according  to  Saint  Martin  {Miiuotre 

r  i'Arminip,  i,  146),  was  called  Erenjag  in  Armenian,  and 

lay  a  abort  distance  to  the  east  of  Nakhchivuu.     Mustawti 

also  speaks  of  Shiirmari,  Kaghaz,  and  Faj^hau  as  fortresses 

of  tliB  KftkbchiTOo  District  ;    and  probably  likewise  of  this 
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neighbourhood  was  Akhban  (or  Ajnan),  known  as  th«  ; 
Ear«khanah  or  '  Workshop/  on  account  of  the  works  at  j 
the  neighbouring  copper-mine.  XJrdubad  [19]  stands  ob  | 
the  Aras,  at  the  junction  of  a  stream  from  the  north,  which 
Mustawfi  says  rises  in  Mount  Kiyan  (or  Kiban),  and  on  J 
this  same  river  higher  up  lay  Azad,  the  last  town  mentiofiied  J 

r  ; 

in  this  chapter.  ^ 


Chapter  4.     Mughdn  and  Arrdn. 

Contents:  Bajarvan,  1592;  Barzand,  160/;  Pilvar,  160;; 
Mahmudabod  and  Hamshahrah,  I60k;  Baylakin,  IGOn; 
Ganjah,  \60p;   Barda'ah,  160»;   Hirak,  160i». 

Miighan  or  Mukan  is  still  the  name  of  the  Steppe  country 
lying  south  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Aras  river.  Hamd- 
Allah  states  that  this  district  stretched  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  southward  to  the  pass  of  Sang-bar-Sang^^ 
'Stone  upon  Stone' — in  the  hills  above  Pishkin,  and  that 
from  the  plain  the  mountain  of  Sablan  KOh  was  everywhere 
visible.  As  of  this  province  he  also  mentions  (L.  206A;) 
the  region  called  GuHstan  Kuh — *  Rose-garden  mountain  * — 
noted  for  its  flowers,  and  here  the  Mulahid  sect  or  Assassins 
had  their  famous  paradise.  Bajarvan  had  of  old  been  the 
capital  of  Mughan^  but  in  the  time  of  Mustawfi  was  fallen  to 
ruin  and  become  a  mere  village.  It  is  no  longer  found  on  the 
map,  but  its  position  is  given  in  the  Itinerary  (Routes  xx 
and  xxiii)  as  lying  four  leagues  north  of  Barzand  [1]^  which 
still  exists,  and  which  was  a  notable  town  as  early  as  the 
days  of  the  Caliph  Mu'tasim,  son  of  Hariin  -  ar  -  Bashid. 
Pllvar  [2]  or  Pllsuvar  (not  marked  on  any  map)  stood  on 
the  stream  coming  from  Bajarvan,  and  was  eight  leagues 
distant  from  the  latter  town.  It  is  said  to  have  been  named 
after  an  Amir  of  the  Buyids.  Mahmudabad  [3]  in  the 
plain  of  Qavbari,  near  the  Caspian,  according  to  the 
Itinerary  (Route  xxi)  was  twelve  leagues  beyond  Pilvar. 
Hamshahrah  lay  two  leagues  distant  from  the  sea-shore ;  it 
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was  also  called  Bti-Shahrah  or  Abar-Shahr,  acoordiQg  to  the 
Jih6»i  IfumA  (p,  393),  but  it  is  impoaaibU  now  to  fix  e^mtly 
(he  positioQ  of  any  of  these  pl&cee,  which  appear  to  hare 
completely  disappeared  from  the  modem  maps. 

The  territory  of  Arrin,  which  the  Arab  geographen 
always  spell  Al-Ran  (pronoonoed  Ar-Baa),  as  though  it 
were  an  Arabic  name,  is  the  triangle  of  land  included 
between  the  rivera  Aras  and  £ur — the  Arazes  and  Oynu. 
The  Aras  ia  described  (L.  213A)  as  rising  in  the  Kalikall 
moantains  near  Arzan-ar-Rum  (now  Erzerum),  whence  it 
flows  through  Armenia  and  along  the  southern  border  of 
Arrin  to  its  junction  with  the  Kur,  having  been  previously 
joined  from  the  south,  or  right  hank,  by  the  Kara  Su,  the 
name,  apparently,  of  the  lower  course  of  united  streams  which 
flow  down  from  Ardabll  and  Ahar  described  in  Chapter  3. 
The  river  Kur  (L.  213^)  also  rose  in  the  Kalikala  mountains, 
and  passing  throu<rh  Gurjistan  came  to  the  city  of  Tiflis. 
Below  this  town  it  formed  the  northern  frontier  of  Arran, 
and  Hamd> Allah  states  that  here  a  branch  went  off  to  the 
Lake  of  Shamkur,  though  what  sheet  of  water  is  thus 
indicated  is  not  very  clear.  Thence  the  main  stream  of  the 
Kur  passed  on  down  to  its  junction  with  the  Aras,  the 
combined  streams  flowing  out  to  the  Caspian  after  passing 
through  the  Gushtasfi  country. 

The  capital  of  Arran  was  Baylakan,  at  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century  a.d.  frequently  mentioued  by  'All  of  Tazd 
in  his  account  of  the  conquests  of  Timur.  During  his  siege 
the  city  was  partially  destroyed,  hut  was  rebuilt  in  1403  a.d, 
by  command  of  Timur,  and  a  canal  dug,  six  farsukhs  long, 
bringing  to  it  the  waters  of  the  Aras  river  {Zafar  Ndinah, 
ii,  543,  546),  Though  apparently  all  traces  of  the  town 
have  disappeared,  its  approsimate  position  is  fixed  by  the 
Arab  Itineraries  of  Ihn  Khurdudbih  (p.  122),  Kudamah 
(p.  213),  and  Ibn  Hawkal  (p.  251).  According  to  these 
Baylakan  lay  fourteen  leagues  south  of  Bardha'ah,  and 
seven  or  nine  leagues  north  of  the  Aras  bank,  on  the  road 
coming  up  from  Barzand.  In  Armenian  it  was  known 
as    Fhaidageran    (Saint    Martin,    Mimoire   sur   I'Arminit, 
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i,  154).  Bardha'ah  [4],  a  town  that  still  exists,  the 
name  being  more  often  written  Barda^  stood  on  the  Tiwer 
Tartur,  a  right  bank  affluent  of  the  Eur ;  and  Ganjah  to 
the  north-west  is  now  more  generally  known  as  Elizabetpol, 
its  Russian  name.  Slrak^  or  Hirak,  was  the  name  of  the 
summer  pastures  above  Barda',  but  it  is  not  now  found 
marked  on  our  maps,  and  in  the  Jihdn  Numa  (p.  392)  the 
name  is  printed  Tark. 


Chapter  5.     Shirvdn.  \ 

1 
Contents:  Bakuyah,  159«  and  161a;  Shamakhi,  I6I0;  Kabalah»    i 

161r;     Firuzabad    or    Firuzknbad,    \^\d  \     the    Gushtisfl    \ 

District,  161^.  , 

The  province  of  Shirvan  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Kur 
river,  and  extended  to  the  foot  of  that  part  of  the  Caucasus 
range  known  to  Moslem  geographers  as  Darband-i-Bab- 
al-Abwab — *the  Barrier  of  the  Gate  of  Gates.*  Bakuyah,  * 
or  Baku^  was  its  port  on  the  Caspian,  and  Shamakhl  inland 
— now  called  Shemakha — was  the  capital  city,  famous,  as 
Mustawfi  relates,  from  the  legendary  Rock  of  Moses  and  the 
Fountain  of  Life,  both  of  which  were  said  to  have  existed 
here.  Kabalah  stood  near  the  mountains;  its  position 
is  unknown,  but  from  its  mention  by  *AlI  of  Yazd  (i,  406) 
when  describing  the  campaigns  of  Timur  in  Georgia,  it 
must  have  stood  very  near  the  river  Kur,  and  the  Kabalah 
mountain  is  also  mentioned  by  Mustawfi  (L.  206^) .  Firuzabad, 
or  Firiiz-kubad,  both  names  being  given  by  Yakut  (iii,  928^ 
929),  was  a  town  standing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caspian,  though  its  position  cannot  be  more  exactly  fixed. 
The  Gushtasfl  province,  said  to  have  been  so  named  after 
Gusbtasf,  one  of  the  ancient  Persian  kings,  formed  part  of 
Shirvan,  and  lay  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Aras  river. 
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Chapler 


Gurjisidn  and  Ahkhaa. 


ConUnts;  Alan.  16U;   Ani,  161w;  Tiflin.  161«;  KhunSn,  161p; 
Kar?,  I6Ip. 

In  the  district  of  Abkhaaia  Alan  is  given  by  Mustavfi 
tbe  name  of  a  town  lying  under  the  Alburz  Mountains 
an  affluent  of  the  £ur.  Ani  was  the  ancient  capital  of 
Georgia,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain ;  but  Tiflla  had 
Decome  the  chief  city  of  the  province  already  in  the  time  of 
Ilamd-AIlab.  Kbunan  (reading  uncertain,  Janan,  Khahan, 
I'ld  Habiin,  all  being  given  in  the  MSS.)  was  the  name 
oU  cattle  on  the  Arran  frontier.  According  to  Mukaddasi 
ip.  3H2)  and  other  Arab  geographers  this  town  lay  half- 
"*?  between  Sbamkiir  and  Tiflis,  being  three  marches  from 
*'«IW  place.  Kars,  to  the  south-west  of  TiUis,  was  already 
alown  with  a  strong  fortress  when  Hamd-AUah  wrote. 


Chapter  7.     Ram. 

CflatcBt*:  Sivaa,  I6ly:  ,\bulustan  and  Anfeurah,  162a;  Arzanjun, 
I62il;  Arzaa-ar-Hum,  162»;  Ariik.  162/;  Aksik,  162/;  A^ 
Suiy.  162/;  Al^  Shahr,  162n;  Amaaiyafa,  162o;  Antuktyah 
■sdAvnlk.  162;;  Baburt,  162«;  Zufarlu  and  Zubarkl,  1622; 
DbiilS,  I62«i  Kharbirt,  162i;;  Shahrah.  162u);  Samsiin, 
IR2Ht:  Shimshat,  162«;  'Amurlyab.  1622;  Kalikala,  I63b ; 
Kara  Qifar,  l6Se:  Easfiamuniyab,  163jr;  ^Qmaoat,  163^; 
Eoiiiyah,  163;';  Kayjariyab,  163«;  Eat,  163i>;  Eamakh, 
lOSw;  Gul,  {^r,  aud  Buklj,  163*;  Luluah,  lG3y;  Malatiyab, 
lUm;  Nigdah  and  Nikwir,  164c;  Husbyur,  i6id;  Yalkan 
Buar.  164/;  Zamuudu,  164^;  Eirshabr.  164A;  Euduk  and 
Tunamghach,  16-i/';  Ziyarat  Bazar,  164^-;  Agridur  and 
Kawafe,  164/;  KuBfa  Hisar  aad  Sivri  ^;ar,  164(n;  Kuluniyah, 
6iif>ta](l.  nod  Uolankdbiyah.  164n. 

4bo  kingdom  of  RQm,  Asia  Elinor,  was  at  the  time  when 
HniiKwfi  wrote  divided  among  the  dynasties  of  the  Ten 
Amin,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  the  Saljiiks 
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in  these  parts,  and  their  history  has  been  fully  discussed 
by  Professor  Lane  -  Poole  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal 
(1882,  p.  773).  Unfortunately,  the  Arab  geographers  afford 
iis  but  little  information  about  Asia  Minor,  which,  during 
the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Abbasids,  had  of  course  formed 
part  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  which  only  came  within  the 
boundaries  of  Islam  when  occupied  (470  a.h.)  by  the  Saljuks 
of  Bum  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century  a.d.  The 
next  two  centuries  (the  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  Hijrah) 
were  the  period  of  magnificence  for  these  Saljuks  in  Asia 
Minor,  after  which  their  power  rapidly  waned  before  the 
rising  glory  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  whose  Sultan,  'Orkhan,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  a.d.  had  established 
his  capital  at  Brusa,  had  organized  the  famous  corps  of  the 
Janisaries,  and,  after  taking  Nicomedia  in  1327  and  Nicsea 
in  1330,  was  threatening  the  Hellespont. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Mustawfi  wrote,  and 
which  is  described  by  his  contemporary  Ibn  Batutah,  wlio 
travelled  over  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  Asia  Minor 
during  the  year  733  (1333  a.d.).  The  description  of  Asia 
Minor  given  by  Mustawfi,  however,  evidently  dates  from  an 
earlier  period,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  country  as  it  was 
under  the  Saljuks  ;  he  knows  nothing  of  the  later  conquests 
of  the  Turks,  and  the  most  western  town,  apparently,  that 
he  mentions  is  Giil  Hisar,  120  miles  south-west  of  Antaklyah. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  places  mentioned  in  this  chapter 
of  the  Nuzhat  can  easily  be  identified  on  the  modern  map ; 
but  unfortunately,  among  some  fifty  place  -  names,  I  am 
unable  to  fix  either  the  position  or  the  true  reading  for 
nearly  a  score  of  towns,  and  neither  Ibn  Batutah  nor  Hajji 
Khalfah  are  of  much  aid  in  the  matter. 

The  Jihdn  Numd  of  the  latter  author  quotes  little  of  the 
Nuzhat  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Jihdn 
Numd  describes  the  country  as  it  existed  in  the  days  when 
Hajji  Khalfah  wrote,  namely,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a.d.,  when  all  Asia  Minor  had  for  nearly 
three  centuries  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.     Further,  the  information  which  Mustawfi  gives 
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utnut  the  towns  that  be  names  is  very  meagre,  and  the 
alphftlKtiual  order,  in  which  for  the  most  part  tbese  HHines 
are  arranRod,  uufortunately  fails  to  pive  the  clue  whieh 
we  should  have  were  ths  tovras  mentioned  according  to  the 
various  districta,  or  province  by  province. 

The  chief  city  of  the  Kingdom  of  Riim  was  Siviis 
(Sebsateia).  which  had  been  rebuilt  by  'Alii-nd-Din  Kay- 
Kubad  the  Saljiik.  Its  wool  wns  famous  and  was  largely 
exported.  Abulustan  is  now  known  as  Al-llustan,  and  rs 
(he  mediaival  Arebiasus.  Ankurah  (written  with  the  dotted 
t  aad  short  vowel]  is  Angora ;  but  the  name,  as  Yukiit 
(i,  390)  states,  is  more  generally  written  Augiiriyah  {witu 
g  or  k,  and  long  vowels),  under  which  form  it  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Za/ar  Ndmah  of  'Ali  of  Yazd  (ii,  417  and 
elsewhere).  Arzanjan  on  the  upper  Euphrato^  and  Arean- 
ar-Rttm  (Brzerum)  need  no  comment,  being  well  known. 
AiCk  also  lay  near  the  Euphrates,  but  it  is  not.  apparently 
marked  on  the  map;  neither  is  Akeik  to  be  found,  but  the 
readings  in  both  cases  are  doubtful.  Ak  Saray — 'While 
Palace' — is  some  distance  to  the  south-west  of  the  Tatta 
Lake;  it  was  built  by 'Izz-ad-Dtn  Kilij-Arslun  the  Saljuk 
ia5<i6(117lA.D.)- 

There  were  two  places  called  Ak  Shahr — '  White  Town  ' 
— one  lying  seven  leagues  north-west  of  Araanjan ;  the 
other  a  town  three  marches  to  the  north-west  of  Kiiniyab, 
and  botii  are  marked  on  our  maps.  Amiisiyah  (Amaseia 
on  the  Halys)  nud  Antukiyah  (Antiucheia)  still  exist. 
AvniTk  or  Avaulk  is  given  by  Yukfit  (i,  408),  and  'Air 
of  Ya2d  (i,  (i91)  mentions  it  as  having  been  stormed  and 
captured  by  Timur;  it  beiug  u  uastle  in  the  mountains  eight 
leagues  distant  from  Arzan-ar-Riim.  t^lustawli  adds  that 
the  town  at  the  foot  of  the  oastle  was  called  Abaskhiir; 
md  according  to  Saint  Martin  (Memoire,  i,  109)  Avanik  is 
the  place  now  called  in  Turkish  Javan  ^al'uh,  which  lies 
to  the  north  of  the  Araa  between  Hasan  Kal'ah  on  the  west 
and  Majankird  on  the  east  Ilabirt  lies  to  the  north  of 
AiKanjan,  but  I  am  unable  to  identify  Ziilarlii,  Ztibarki, 
Dhulu  (or  Ziilu],  and  Shahrah,  which  last  is  reported  lo  have 
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stood  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea ;  the  spelling,  howeyer> 
of  the  first  three  names  is  very  doubtful,  and  apparently 
none  of  them  occur  in  the  pages  of  the  Jihdn  Numa^ 
or  in  any  of  the  earlier  geographers.  Kharbirt,  or 
Eharput,  is  near  the  junction  of  the  eastern  Euphrates 
or  river  Arsanas,  on  which  stream,  but  higher  up,  lay 
Shimshat  (see  I.S.  57).  SamsOn  was  already  a  celebrated 
port  for  shipping  on  the  Black  Sea ;  *Amuriyah  (Amorium) 
still  exists  (M ustawfi,  apparently  by  some  error,  states  that 
the  name  was  then  pronoimced  Ankurlyah,  which,  as  already 
noted,  is  Angora).  Kallkala  was  a  city  in  the  country 
of  this  name,  near  the  Armenian  frontier  (see  I.S.  64), 
which  has  generally  been  identified  with  the  Byzantine  city 
of  Theodosiopolis  on  the  upper  Euphrates,  otherwise  called 
Earin. 

Kara  Hisar — 'Black  Fort' — was  the  name  of  diverse 
castles,  four  of  which  were  especially  celebrated.  One 
(apparently  not  marked  in  our  maps)  was  on  the  mountains 
near  Kaysarlyah;  another  was  of  the  district  of  KOniyah 
(probably  the  Kara  Hisar  lying  south-west  of  *Amuriyah) ; 
a  third  castle  of  this  name  stood  near  Nikdah,  while  the 
fourth  Kara  Hisar  is  that  lying  a  short  distance  north-east 
of  Ak  Shahr  and  belonging  to  the  Arzanjan  district. 
Kastamuniyah  lies  some  distance  west  from  Sarastln ;  and 
Kumanat  is  one  of  the  many  towns  called  Comana  by  the 
Greeks.  Kuniyah  is  the  older  Iconium ;  here  the  castle 
had  been  built  by  Sultan  Kilij  Arslan  of  cut  stone,  and  in 
like  material  great  city  walls  were  erected  by  'Ala-ad- Din 
Kay-Kubad  the  Saljuk  ;  Kuniyah  further  was  celebrated  for 
the  tomb  of  the  Sufi  saint  and  poet  Jalal-ad-Din  Ruml. 

Kaysariyah  (Oaesareia  Mazaka)  still  exists,  but  Kat  (or 
Kab)  is  apparently  not  to  be  found  on  our  maps.  Karaakh  (or 
Kamkh)  on  the  Euphrates  is  well  known  (I.S.  48),  and  Gul  is 
probably  Gul  Hisar  to  the  south-west  of  Antakiyah,  which 
was  visited  by  Ibn  Batiitah  (ii,  269),  but  the  double  town 
called  Kir  and  Baklj  I  am  unable  to  identify.  Liiluah  is 
ill  the  Cilician  passes  north-west  of  Tarsus,  and  Nikdah  (or 
Nigdah)  lies  to  the  north  of  it.     Malatlyah  is  Melitene  near 
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le  Euphrates  (I.S.  48),  and  Niksar  staada  a  short  distance 
nith-east  of  Samsun  and  AtDasijah. 

Hudhyar  (which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  JUidn  Numa)  ia 
lid  to  have  been  the  Castle  of  Kantnan,  better  known  as 
arimdab,  the  capital  of  the  Karamiin  province  on  the 
borders  of  Little  Armenia.  Yalkan  BSziir  (not  marked 
*o  oar  mapa)  was  a  town  between  KOniyah  and  Ak  Shahr, 
telebnited  for  its  hot  springs;  and  Klr-Shahr,  frequently 
mentioned  by  'AJi  of  Yazd  (ii,  418  and  elsewhere),  stands 
lalf-way  between  Aiikfirah  and  Kaysariyab.  Zamandii, 
Eadiik  (or  EadiU),  and  'lamar  Aghuub  (or  Tur  Agbach) 
un  unable  to  identify,  and  the  names  do  not  occur  in  the 
lAdn  Nmnd.  Ziyarat  Bazar  is  possibly  the  town  of  Ziyarat 
>  the  south  of  Kbarpul.  Aj^idiir  is  the  town  at  the 
mtheni  end  of  the  lake  of  this  name ;  it  is  mentioned  by 
Ibn  Batiitah  (ii,  266 j,  also  by  'All  of  Yazd  (ii,  485).  Kavak 
jmbably  is  the  place  of  this  name  lying  a  short  distance  to 
ihe  west  of  Sivas.  Sivri  Hisiir  is  the  well-known  city,  north 
«f'Amiiriyah,  to  which,  according  to  'All  of  Yazd  (ii,  448), 
Timur  marched  in  six  stages  from  Angora.  Neither 
Muniyah  (Colonia)  nor  Kastaki  occurs  in  the  Jihdn  Numa, 
Bor  i«  either  apparently  to  be  fouod  on  the  map,  for  botll 
•"!  aid  by  Muatawd  to  lie  on  the  shore  of  the  Black  8ea.' 
(yjish  Hisar,  however,  exists,  standing  to  the  south  of 
™»tamiimyah,  and  Malankiihiyah,  which  ia  referred  to  by 
'"ftut  (iv,  6y5),  lies  east  of  Kiiniyah,  and  is  the  ancient 
'laltcopeia. 

Slliiiyill  of   thi^  Atib  geognphers  ia  ganerallT  id«ntilivil  niLh  Culonia, 

'<U  bjr  Pompey   at  de«cn1j«l    b]r  Ptocapiiu,   nhicb    Ihe   AriDeniauB  oil 

-[MMidtor,  or  Uiighonia,  lud  which  lies  aboat  80  raileB  north. west  ot  KiunWf- 
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Chapter  8.     Armenia, 

Contents:  Akhlat,  164^;  Abtut  (or  Abtuk)  and  Arjish,  164v;. 
Armuk,  164^:;  Alatak,  164y;  Barkirl,  164z;  Bayan,  1656; 
KharadiD,  165(;;  Xhushab,  Jaramrast,  and  Lukiyamat,  l^bdy 
Hangamabad,  165^;  Salam  and  *Ayn,  165/;  Kabud  and 
Malazgird,  165^;   Yan  and  Vastan,  165;;    Valashgird,  165m. 

The  Arab  geographers  unfortunately  afford  us  but  meagre 
accounts  of  Armenia,  and  though  'All  of  Tazd  in  his 
description  of  the  campaigns  of  Timur  enables  us  to  identify 
some  of  the  outstanding  names,  Hajji  Khalfah  in  the  Jihdn 
Numd  proves  of  little  service.  Hence,  out  of  the  list,  as  given 
above,  it  has  been  only  possible  to  identify  a  third  of  the 
places  named. 

Hamd-Allah  remarks  that  this  country  is  divided  into 
Greater  and  Lesser  Armenia  ;  but  that  with  Lesser  Armenia 
(otherwise  Cilicia),  of  which  the  capital  was  Sis,  he  does  not 
deal  in  detail,  for  this  formed  no  part  of  Iran.  The  great 
lake  which  is  the  central  feature  of  the  country,  now  called 
Lake  Van,  Hamd-Allah  describes  (L.  226;*)  under  the 
name  of  the  Arjish  or  Akhlat  Lake,  from  what  were  then 
the  two  chief  towns  on  its  borders.  It  was  celebrated  for 
the  fish  called  Tirrik/t,  with  which  its  waters,  that  were  salt, 
abounded.  Our  author  also  speaks  of  the  modern  Gukchah 
Lake  under  the  name  of  Buhayrah  Gukchah  Tangiz,  meaning 
in  Turkish  'the  Blue  Lake'  (L.  226A).  It  lay  on  the 
Adharbayjiin  frontier  of  Armenia,  and  its  waters  were 
sweet  and  good  for  drinking ;  the  Gukchah  Tangiz  is  also 
frequently  mentioned  by  *Ali  of  Yazd  (Za/ar  Ndmah,  i,  414, 
415  ;  ii,  378). 

The  town  of  Akhlat,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Van 
Lake,  was  then  the  capital  of  Armenia  and  produced  revenue 
to  the  amount  of  50,500  dinars  (about  £12,500),  and  above 
Akhlat  to  the  eastward  rose  the  great  mountain  of  Kuh  Siban, 
now  called  Sipiin  Dagh  (L.  205/).  Neither  Abtut,  *  a  fine 
town,'  nor  Armuk  is  apparently  marked  on  the  map  ;  but 
Arjish  is  still  found  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  lake.    Alatak 
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u  dcacribed  as  a  good  pasture* ground,  where  Arghun  Ebitn 
had  built  himself  a  Saray  or  palaoe  for  hia  sumiDer  quarters; 
it  ta  the  tnoimtaiDOus  region  now  IcTionn  as  Ala  Diigh  to 
the  north  and  north-east  of  the  lake,  and  is  frequenlly 
mentioned  by  'Ali  of  Yazd  (I,S.  417,  421,  685)  ;  further, 
Titnur  kept  his  atanding  camp  here  during  the  Georgian 
ownpaigna.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  town  of  Band- 
Mahi  (Fish  Dam),  one  stage  to  the  eastward  of  Arjish  (aee 
Boate  xxt)  on  the  Arjiab  bay  of  Lake  Viin.  Khfishab  lies 
•t  aome  distance  to  the  south-east  of  the  Yan  Litke. 

The  places  named  Bayan  (or  Nabar),  Ehariidiu  (Kharavin 
or  Jararin),  Jarmarast  {Jarvarib  or  Harnarbat),  Luki- 
yimlt  (Tumanat),  HaDgSmabad,  Salam  (Shalam),  'Ayu,  and 
Kabiid,  are  none  of  them  to  be  found  in  Yakiit,  though 
muty  of  these  namos  are  copied  into  the  Jihdit  Numa 
(p.  418)  without  comment  ;  they  have  apparently  al«o 
diasppeared  from  the  map,  and  the  readings  are  in  most 
cues  OQcertaia.  Mulazjird  lies  on  the  upper  oourae  of  the 
wtatero  Euphrates,  due  north  of  Lake  Van :  the  cily  of  Vau 
itaelf  ia  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake,  and  Yaatan  liea 
tm  it4  southern  ahore.  The  exact  position  of  Valuahgird  is 
doubtful;    but   Yakiit  (iv,  939)   mentions  a  town   of  thia 

^_  aunu  u  situated  near  Akhlat,  ihough  none  is  now  shown 

^^b  on  th*  map. 

Chapter  9.     Jazlmh  or  Upper  Maopolamia. 

*^teatii;  Moaul,  165^;  Irbil,  165*;  Arzan  and  Amid,  165/; 
Bi.ay.taii  »n(l  UatiiruuJi,  IfJor;  Burtalla,  165w;  Juaor,  165j.-; 
iltwazij  and  Juj^Irub  Ibn  'Omar,  165y  ;  ^ani  and  Siwan, 
\ibi;  Uum'iQ,  lD6a:  Hi;n  Kayfu  and  EhubQr,  t66tf ;  Kas-ui- 
'Ayn,  ICC/*;  Kakkub.  166^;  Kuha  and  Sa'Ird,  X^o;  Soujai, 
Hdip;  aat-ath-Thaiuanln,  I66(;  'Alfnr,  166k;  'Imadlyali, 
I66u;  Karl^Isiyn,  l«&ir;  Karmalls  and  Mardin,  I66y;  Uusli, 
167f;  Mayatar6(aj-n,  I67c;  Najibin,  167/;  NlnitTl,  167/. 

I^e  upper  part  of  Mesopotamia  ia  known  either  as  Jazlrah, 
'Ills  Uland,'  or  eUe  as   Diyar-Bakr  and  Diyiir •  Itabi'ah, 
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meaning  the  Lands  of  Bakr  and  Rabrah,  the  two  Arab  tribes 
which  had  settled  in  these  parts  before  the  Moslem  conquest. 
Diyar-Rabrah  is  the  south-eastern  half  of  the  province,  with 
Mosul  for  capital ;  Diyar  -  Bakr  being  the  north  -  western 
party  with  Amid  for  its  chief  town.  Mosul  on  the  Tigris 
was  the  largest  city  of  the  Jazlrah  province  ;  but  Irbil 
(Arbela),  to  the  eastward,  standing  half-way  between  the 
banks  of  the  two  Zabs,  was  a  place  of  great  importance. 
The  Upper  or  Greater  Zab  rose  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia 
and  flowed  down  to  join  the  Tigris  at  Hadlthah  ^ ;  while 
the  Lower  or  Lesser  Zab,  called  also  Majnun,  'the  mad 
river/  because  of  its  swift  current,  rising  also  in  Armenia 
joined  the  Tigris  at  the  hill  of  Sinn  (L.  214^;*).  In  many 
of  the  MSS.^  Arzan  or  Arzanah  is  next  described,  an 
important  town  standing  on  a  left  bank  affluent  of  the 
Tigris,  and  its  ruins  still  exist. 

Amid  is  the  chief  place  of  Diyar-Bakr  (and  the  town  is 
often  called  by  the  name  of  the  province) ;  it  stands  on  the 
Tigris  to  the  westward  and  higher  up  than  the  inflow  of 
the  Arzan  river.  The  towns  of  Basaydah  and  Batamuh 
I  am  unable  to  identify^  (the  latter  name  being  variously 
given  in  the  MSS.  as  Bazar niikh,  Batahbuj,  etc.),  but  from 
its  position  in  the  alphabetical  order,  the  first  syllable  is 
apparently  Ba — the  Syriac  form  of  Bayt  or  Beth — so 
common  in  the  place-names  of  this  region.  Bartalla  is 
mentioned  by  Yakut  (i,  567),  and  still  exists  about  sixteen 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Mosul,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
identify  the  town  called  Jar  or  Jasar,  and  the  reading  is 
probably  corrupt.  Bawazij,  though  it  has  disappeared  from 
the  map,  is  mentioned  by  Yakut  (i,  750),  and  from  his 
account  wo  learn  that  it  stood  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lower 


^  Not  to  be  confounded  with  Hadithah  on  the  Eaphrates,  mentioned  in 
Chapter  1. 

•^  British  Museum  MSS.,  Add.  7,708,  16,737,  and  23,643.  Not  to  be 
confounded  with  Arzan-ar-Rum,  otherwise  Erzerum.  In  the  ^afar  NinuA 
(i,  666)  the  name  is  spelt  Arzin. 

^  Unless  for  Basaydah  we  read  Bd^abdah,  which  might  be  merely  another 
way  of  spelling  Buzabda  (as  the  name  is  given  by  Yal^iit,  i,  466),  the  well- 
known  town  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris  opposite  Jazirah  Ibn  'Omar, 
wliich  had  been  the  Roman  fortress  of  Bezabda. 
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Zab,  and  not  far  from  the  hill  of  Sinn.  Jazlrah  Ibn  'Omar 
is  a  town  on  an  island  in  the  Tigris  above  Mosul  (see  I.S. 
34),  and  Hani,  to  the  north  of  Amid^  according  to  Yakut 
(ii,  188),  was  celebrated  for  its  iron-mine.  What  place 
Sitwan  or  Si  wan  represents  is  not  clear,  but  the  reading 
is  not  improbably  corrupt. 

Harran,  with  its  castle  of  cut  stone,  founded,  it  was  said, 
by  Arphaxad,  son  of  Shem,  lay  near  the  sources  of  the  river 
Ballkh,  which  joined  the  Euphrates  at  Rakkah  (L.  219;'). 
Hisn  Kay£  is  an  important  fortress  on  the  Tigris,  Ijring 
due  south  of  Arzan  (I.S.  264).  Ehabiir  is  the  name  of 
some  town  on  the  Ehabiir  river,  on  which  stood  Sas-al- 
'Ayn,  and  the  Khabur  river,  after  taking  up  the  Hirmas, 
joined  the  Euphrates  at  Karkisiya,  or  Circesium.  Bakkah, 
the  ancient  Callinicus,  stands  on  the  Euphrates,  above  the 
junction  of  the  Ballkh  river  (I.S.  50),  near  the  famous 
battlefield  of  Siffin.  Suha,  or  Edessa,  is  described  in  many 
of  the  MSS.,^  and  some  details  are  given  of  its  wonderful 
churches.  Sa'ird  (south  of  Bitlis)  was  famous  for  its 
manufacture  of  copper  pots  and  cups.  Sinjar  stood  on  tlio 
mountain  side  overlooking  the  Tharthar  river,  this  last 
being  a  branch  stream  from  the  Hirmas  river,  which, 
flowing  eastward,  joined  the  Tigris  at  Takrit  (L.  219o). 

Suk  Thamanm — *  Market  of  the  Eighty  ' — records  the 
settlement  of  that  number  of  the  companions  of  Noah  when, 
according  to  Moslem  tradition,  the  Ark  came  to  rest  on 
Jabal  Judi.  This  Suk  Thamanin  is  not  found  on  the  maps, 
but  Mount  JudI  is  known,  and  in  his  Itinerary  MukaddasT 
(p.  149)  reports  that  this  town  lay  one  march  distant  (west) 
of  Jazirah  Ibn  *Omar,  and  Abu-1-Fida  (p.  275)  says  that 
Thamanin  lay  to  the  north  of  'Imadlyah.  'Akr,  signifying 
*  a  castle,'  constantly  recurs  in  place-names ;  the  castle  here 
intended  is  doubtless  'Akr-al-Humaydlyah,  mentioned  also 
by  Yakut  (iii,  696),  which  is  marked  on  the  map  some 
thirty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  'Iniadlyab.  This  last, 
a  town  of  considerable  size,  is  said  by  Mustawti  to  have 

1  Th(j«e  cited  abore,  and  othen. 
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taken  its  name  from  'Imad-ad-Dawlah  the  Buyid  (brothiil 
of  Mu'izz-ad-Dawlab),  who  died  in  338  (a.d.  949).  Acoordiii| 
to  Ibn-al-Athir  (xi,  60),  however,  'Imadlyah  had  its  naai[| 
from  'Imad-ad-Din  Zangi,  Lord  of  Mosul,  who  bad  foimdai| 
the  town  in  637  (a.d.  1142).  Not  far  from  'Imadiyah  || 
Earmalis,  of  the  Mosul  district,  also  mentioned  by  Yakijj 
(iv,  267),  which  will  be  found  to  the  south  of  Bartallfi 
Karklsiya  stands  on  the  Euphrates  at  the  junction  of  4^ 
Khabiir  (I.S.  51).  Mardin  was  famous  for  its  castle,  aiB^I 
the  Sur  river  which  inigated  its  gardens  flowed  then4|| 
northward  to  join  the  Tigris  (L.  2l9p).  Mush  stands  neil 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Arsanas  or  eastern  Euphratai| 
Mayafarikayn  lying  south-west  of  it,  and  on  a  left  bai^ 
affluent  of  the  Tigris.  Naslbin  or  Nisibis,  celebrated  Iq| 
its  roses  and  venomous  scorpions,  is  on  the  Hirmas  rivo^ 
which  forms  the  chief  affluent  of  the  Ehabur  (L.  219ifi)| 
lastly,  Nineveh  (Ninavi),  opposite  Mosul  on  the  Tigris,  wi4 
famous  for  the  shrine  shown  here  of  the  prophet  YiiniiB  d| 
Jonah.  0 


{To  be  eoHtinued.) 


Art.  X.—VaUdli.    By  Vincent  A.  Smith,  M.R.A.S., 
late  of  tlie  Indian  Civil  Service- 

I  Witis  diacusaing  the  position  of  Eudinagam  I  was 
|«nmp«ll#d  by  the  necessity  of  avoiding  undu^  prolixity  to 
!  without  proof  the  correctne3§  of  the  current  belirf 
t  tKe  ancient  tind  famous  city  of  Vuieiili  (VesHli)  is  now 
■nprMented  by  the  ntine  at  Bnaar  and  the  noighhouring 
■fillagea  in  the  Muznffarpur  District  of  North  Bihar.' 

Th«  evtdunce  in  favour  of  the  current  belief  was  presented 
||^ Cunsinghain  iu  such  an  unconvincing  fashion  that  it  was 
tinponible  for  bis  rcadorR  to  feel  aeauTod  of  the  identity  of 
[Tuwli  and  Uasaf.^  At  one  time  I  felt  doubts  on  the  subject 
■^lelf.  Profeasor  Rhj-s  Davids  has  recently  intimated  hia 
Itpinion  that  the  site  of  Ytiisuli  is  quite  uncertain,  while 
iDr.  Hoey  ha*  felt  at  liberty  to  reject  Cunningham's  decision, 
riud  to  propose  the  ideutiBcation  of  Vuisali  with  a  place 
'  'siBBd  Cherand  in  the  Chapra  or  Sarau  District.'  Inasmuch 
*•  Dr,  Hoey'a  ingenious  arguments  move  on  a  plane  different 
trmthat  of  mine,  and  seem  to  me  wholly  opposed  to  the 
I  •ridence,  I  trust  that  1  may  be  excused  from  criticizing 
B  in  detail.  But  the  fact  that  doubts  concerning  the 
InentiScation  of  Baeiir  with  Vaiaali  have  been  freely  expressed 
w^  good  reason  for  examining  afresh  the  evidence  which 
Ifctiified  Cunningham,  bs  well  as  any  other  available,  and 
li^fDrraiDg  a  definite  and  well-considered  judgment  on  the 
K^nntion  at   issue.       In    the  following    pages    I    propose  to 


[  '  ■inu.f.  143. 

Cmmuighiiui :   Arcb.  S.  Keporta,  i,  55^  56  ;  ivi,  C 

'  "  Uu  1^  Idi'iitiliGBtioii  ol  Eiuisara.  Vuisali,  and  otliei  ^Incen  mentioiied  by 
I  '*«Cliuir«  pilgiimi."  by  W.  Hoej,  Litt.D.,  I.C.8. :  J.A.S.S.,  1900,  vol.  liii, 
I  C-  '.  ^,  IS,  mt.  Chm(i4  diuiili  on  the  nnitlien)  hank  of  the  Gangea,  to 
P  ^nilmUKlT  S.  Ul.  30"  41'  nid  E.  long.  84°  M',  about  Mien  milea  soath'SUt 
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submit  to  impartial  criticism  and  discussion  all  the  known 
facts,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  any  reader  who  examines- 
the  case  without  prepossession  will  agree  with  me  that 
Cunningham  was  right  in  his  conclusion,  although,  as  often 
happened,  he  failed  to  record  the  reasons  for  his  opinion 
with  sufficient  detail  and  lucidity  to  compel  the  assent  of  his 
readers.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Basaf  and  the 
adjoining  villages  occupy  the  site  of  the  city  of  Yaisali,  and 
am  further  convinced  that,  while  the  limits  of  the  city  oan 
even  now  be  determined  with  a  near  approach  to  accuracy, 
a  very  moderate  amount  of  local  exploration,  conducted  under 
competent  guidance,  should  result  in  the  determination  of 
the  exact  sites  of  many  renowned  monuments. 

The  village  of  Basar  (stii>8)  stands  in  about  N.  lat. 
25°  58'  20"  and  E.  long.  86°  11'  30",  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
seven  miles  in  a  direct  line  a  little  to  the  west  of  north 
from  Fatna,  the  ancient  Pataliputra,  and  about  twenty  miles 
from  Hajipur  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ganges  opposite 
Patna.  It  is  due  north  of  the  Digha  Ghat  railway  station 
on  the  Bengal  and  North- Westeru  Railway. 

The  great  mound  or  '  fort '  at  the  village  is  known  aa  the 
Fort  of  Rajtt  Bisal  (Visal).  The  close  correspondence  of 
the  name  of  this  eponymous  local  chieftain  with  the  city 
name  of  Vaisali  or  Vesali  is  obvious,  and,  although  not  by 
itself  conclusive  evidence  of  identity,  is  of  great  weight  as 
corroboration  of  other  evidence.* 

Well-known  Buddhist  legends,  which  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  repeat  in  detail,  clearly  imply  that  Vaisali  lay  beyond 
the  Ganges  at  a  moderate  distance  in  a  northerly  direction 
from  Pataliputra,  and  ou  the  road  from  that  city  to  Kusinara 
(Eu^inagara). 

*  The  correct  spelling  is  said  to  be  Baf<ar  (4|ij|\j\  but  I  believe  that  the 
spelling  liasarh  (qtll^)  is  alao  permissible.  The  first  syllable  is  certainly  not 
£e-j  %  J  as  it  is  written  by  Cunningham  and  Hoemle.  The  Indian  AtlaA 
(Sheet  102)  spells  the  name  as  *  Busadh  Puttee."  Basaph  represents  Vaisali  or 
Vesali  more  accurately  than  does  the  iorm  Basar.  Cunningham  {Reports^  i,  65) 
erroneously  places  Basaf  *'a  little  to  the  eant  of  north  trom  Patna."  The 
mistake  is  probably  due  to  a  misprint. 
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The  traditional  account  of  Gautama  Buddha's  last  journey 
relates  that  he  travelled  leisurely  from  Fataliputra  to  YaiBoli 
in  three  stages,  halting  twice  on  the  way,  first  at  Eotigrima 
and  next  at  Nadiyagrama.  Travellers  in  India  whose 
joumey  begins  with  the  crossing  of  a  great  river  are  always 
glad  to  make  their  first  halt  as  near  as  possible  to  the  further 
bank  of  the  river.  The  ancient  town  of  Hajipur  (N.  lat. 
25" 40",  E.  long.  85°  18'  ■60"),  which  stands  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Gandak  river  and  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Ganges  at  a  distance  in  a  direct  line  of  six  or  seven  laJles 
from  Fatna,  is  still  the  first  halting-place  for  the  traveller 
proceeding  north  from  Fatna.  We  may  be  quite  certain 
that  Eotigrima,  the  first  camping-ground  of  Buddha,  was  at 
or  close  to  HajIpur.' 

Lalganj,  situated  twelve  miles  from  Hajipur  and  eight 
from  Basur,  is  now  the  principal  village  intermediate  between 
those  two  places,  and  Nadiyagrama  should  be  looked  for  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lalganj.  Careful  local  enquiry  would 
probably  find  the  names  Kotigriima  and  Nadiyagrama 
surviving  in  slightly  modified  fonns,  such  as  Kotgaoii  and 
Nadiyaoi!,  but  no  such  names  are  entered  in  the  Indian 
Atlas,  sheet  Ko.  103. 

The  position  of  Basar  at  a  distance  of  three  easy  marches 
north  of  Patna  exactly  agrees  with  the  position  of  Vaisali  in 
relation  to  Fataliputr^  as  described  by  Buddhist  tradition. 

Hiuen  Tsiang  places  the  i>lupa  marking  the  locality  of  the 
orthodox  Council  or  Convocation  of  Vaisali  at  a  spot  two  and 
a  half  miles  (15  or  18  li)  south-cast  from  the  city.  At 
a  distance  of  15  or  16  miles  [80  or  90  (i)  to  the  south  of  this 
ttupa  stood  the  splendid  monastery  of  Svetapura,  which 
marked  theplace  where  the  «ufj'a  culled  "Bodhisattva-pitaka'" 
wa-s  supposed  to  have  been  revealed.  A  itupa,  ascribed  to 
A^oka,  stood  beside  the  monastery,  and  preserved  the  memory 
of  the  spot  where  Buddha,  when  going  south  to  Mugadba, 

'  Hijipui  poneasas  an  aacieat  fort  dating  from  Hindu  times,  and  the  priucipiJ 
moMoe  Rtanda  on  the  site  of  «artiec  buildinge.  Tha  ruins  of  a  Hindu  temple  Iedowd 
u  Harhai  exiit  two  milM  to  the  north  of  the  town,  (Cunningham,  RcparU, 
ni,  G.)  A  hoard  a(  gold  Gupta  coios,  ranging  in  date  trom  about  a.d.  'Sid  ta 
4110,  wM  found  in  tlu  bwau  in  1863.     (Froe.  A.S.B.,  March,  \i9i,  p.  67.) 

j.li.i.«.  190S.  Id 
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stopped  to  look  back  upon  YaiBali.    The  l^vetapura  monastery, 
therefore,  stood  on  the  road  from  Yaisali  to  Pataliputniy  at 
a  distance  of  about  SO  miles  from  the  former  city,  and  close 
to  the  river.     Five  or  six  miles  (30  it)  to  the  south-east  of 
Sretapara  a  Mpn  on   the  northern   bank  of  the   Oanges 
marked  the  position  of  the  ferry  where,  according  to  the 
tr>t«nd.  Ananda  divided  his  body,  and  gave  half  to  the  king 
<'tf  Mi;ridka   on  the   southern    and   half  to   the   king    of 
Viisili  ca  ie  northern  side  of  the  river.     A  corresponding 
x^ilM  *cvvd  on  the  southern  bank.     The  ferry  connected  by 
>>e«ac  «^:K   Ananda  was  therefore  23  or  24  miles  (2^  + 
l?  ^c  If -^^  or  6^  distant  from  Vaisali  in  a  direction  slightly 
i^m:   oc  A*«^h«  and.   inasmuch  as  the  Ganges  then  flowed 
4  i^Nv^  i><>*I  farther  to  the  north  than  it  does  now,  the  stupa 
^mferi:  TiC  'J^*  rorihem  end  of  the  ferry  should  be  looked  for 
tv*'  iV*k5^iAiPir,  about  six  miles  south-east  from  Hajipur. 
TVf  ^Sr^  *5  ^be  southern  end  of  the  ferry  must  have  been 
^^*,.^  ji«:«v  by  the  river.     The  Svetapura  monastery  must 
Kuw  V^^  w^''  Hajipur.     Its  "massive  towers,"  of  which 
);^4^/«»  rniatig:  speaks,  were  probably  wooden,  but  it  is  quite 
'^»wcV^^   t'hat  careful   search  would   succeed  in  tracing  the 
vvV.*'t'»-fcl  l>riok  foundations  on  which  those  towers  rested. 

V^o  iiK».sitiou  of  Vaisali  in  relation  to  Svetapura  on  the 
\4Hx  v*('  I  ho  Unncfi^s  agrees  accurately  with  the  position  of 
*vvi^it  u»  r\*liition  to  the  river.^ 

Hvu\'»»  *r«irtuj?  oxprosaly  states  that  Vaisali  lay  on  the  road 
•  »\*iM  l\iJiiU|>\itru  to  Nopal.*  Basar  lies  on  the  ancient  royal 
'\Mst  r^"^»«»  tho  oapital  to  Nepal,  marked  by  three  of  A^ka's 
^mU*!*^.    whioh    pasvsod    Kesariya,    Lauriya-Araraj,    Betiya, 

'  \\\'4k\  U^vouU,  li,  71  77.  The  statement  that  the  Bodhisattva-pi^ka  hS/rvi 
«.«4  ivv^^^K**!  !»t  S>r|jn»uru  is  taken  from  the  **  Life  of  Hiucn  Tsiang"  (p.  101), 
mKh  K  \l\'t»"»*»  tli»'  |u»tition  of  Svotapura  by  the  rather  obscure  words :  **  Leayinj; 
klk^  «s»uitiom  (hmUom  i>f  VHiAuli  and  following  the  Ganges  river  for  100  ft  or  bo 
4f  vii  *H  tuU»vi|,  wo  omuo  to  th»»  town  of  l^vetapura."  The  Life,  ns  M.  Sjlrain 
I  v«w  K'«*  potuttnl  sMit.  wtiM  written  for  edification,  and  is  not  to  be  dependei) 
,>u  U^  Kv>'**t*«|'t^u'Ml  «u  to{H>^rAphical  details.  Many  statements  in  the  book  arc 
iuiiu(\k4ih  v««%>t«oou«  Tho  AV<vr(/«,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  they  are  tested. 
ilki>  utoiv  ^\-oumh>  \\w\  ATv  pn>viHl  to  be. 
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Ijsnrij'a-Kandaiigarh,  Chanklgarh,  and  Rampnrira,  eDterin^ 
the  hills  bj  tKe  Bhikoa  Tfaori  Pass.  The  jealoney  of  the 
existiog  Nepalese  government  compels  the  modern  traveller 
to  take  a  more  easterly  route  and  pass  through  Sigauli 
(Segowlee)  in  lat.  26°  44',  long.  84"  47'." 

IVo  geographical  tests  of  the  identity  of  Basar  and  VaiBali 
having  been  proved  satisfactory,  I  now  proceed  to  apply 
a  third  test  of  the  same  kind. 

The  itupa  near  Kesariya,  known  by  the  name  of  Raja  Ben 
Cokravarti,  is,  as  was  explained  in  my  discussion  of  the  site 
of  Ku^inagara,  the  spot  erroneously  described  by  Fa-hien 
as  the  scene  of  the  lacchavi  leave-taking,  and  correctly 
described  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  as  the  memorial  of  a  Cakravartin 
Raja.  Both  pilgrims  substantially  agree  in  their  estimate  of 
the  distance  of  this  locality  from  Yaisali,  Fa-bien  giving  the 
round  6gure  "5  yojanaa,"  equivalent  to  38  miles,*  while 
the  more  accurate  Hiuen  Tsiang  states  the  distance  as  being 
"a  little  less  than  200  U."  Five  yojanas  being  the  exact 
equivalent  of  200  //,  the  term  "a  little  less  than  200  ii"  may 
be  fairly  interpreted  as  equivalent  to  4J  yojanas,  or  33  miles, 
which  is  the  approximate  marching  distance  between  Basar 
and  Kesariya.  Measured  on  the  map  (Sheets  102  and  103 
of  the  Indian  Atlax),  the  direct  distance  between  Busadh 
Puttee  (Basar)  and  the  "hillock  with  temple"  south-west 
of  Kesariya  village  is  about  30  miles.  Consequently  in 
Illation  to  Kesariyii  the  correspondence  in  position  between 
Basiir  and  Vaiaali  is  again  proved  to  be  perfect. 

Fa-bien  states  that  "  the  confluence  of  the  five  rivers," 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  Ganges,  Son,  Qhagra,  Gandak,  and 
some  smaller  stream  not  identified,  was  distant  four  ynjavai, 
or  about  30  miles,  eastward  from  the  »tiipa  to  the  north  of 
Vaisali,  which,  according  to  his  guides,  marked  the  scene 


'  Tbe  anrient  and  modem  rontce  can  be  traced  on  Sheets  102  and  103  at 
the  Indian  Atlaa.  Va  doubt  in  ancient  times  several  pasaea  into  tbe  tMej 
uf  Nepal  wera  open  lu  the  traTeller.  The  royal  route  led  to  the  Goramatan 
Pom,  ■>  well  m  to  the  Bhikni  Thorf  Paaa,  bat  the  Utter  wu  piobabl]'  that 
gCBsraUTDT  ' 
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of  the  Buddhist  Council  or  Convocation  of  Yaisali.     The 

9 

river  Ganges  below  the  present  junction  with  the  Gandak  ij 
opposite  Patna  has  made  a  considerable  move  in  a  southerly  ^ 
direction,  having  in  ancient  times  flowed  much  farther  to  \ 
the  north.  In  those  days  the  Son  followed  the  present  , 
course  of  the  Punpun  and  Murhar  rivers,  and  joined  the  : 
Ganges  to  the  north  of  Phatuha  (Fatuha),  about  10  miles 
east  from  Patna  and  about  25  miles  east  from  the  present 
point  of  junction.  As  long  as  the  vast  mass  of  water  from 
the  Son  was  thrown  into  the  Ganges  below  Patna,  the  latter 
river  was  necessarily  forced  towards  the  north.  When  the 
mouth  of  the  Son  moved  to  the  west,  and  the  pressure  from 
its  waters  was  withdrawn,  the  Ganges  naturally  took  a  more 
southerly  course.  In  Fa-hien's  time  Pataliputra  stood  in 
the  tongue  of  land  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Son,  but 
nearer  to  the  latter  river,  and  might  be  accurately  described 
as  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Son.  The  old  ghdpf,  or  river- 
side stairs  of  the  city,  can  still  be  traced  along  the  bank 
of  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Son.  The  critic  who  merely  glances 
at  the  modern  map  would  suppose  Fa-hien  to  be  mistaken 
in  describing  Asoka's  city  of  Pataliputra  as  being  distant 
a  yq/ana,  or  some  seven  miles,  from  the  Ganges  where  he 
crossed  at  the  confluence.  But  a  knowledge  of  the  changes 
in  the  courses  of  the  rivers  as  explained  above  fully  justiiies 
the  pilgrim's  description,  and  explains  his  meaning  without 
violence  to  his  text.  The  confluence  of  the  five  rivers  must 
have  been  situated  near  the  villages  named  Bazar  and 
Gopalpur  (I.  A.,  sheet  103),  which  stand  north  of  Fatuha, 
and  about  nine  miles  south-east  from  ILTjIpur.  The  distance 
from  those  villages  to  the  ruins  of  Asoka's  city  on  the  old 
course  of  the  Son  is  about  eight  miles.  Fii-hien  when 
defining  direction  connnonly  uses  the  four  cardinal  points 
only.  He  therefore  describes  the  confluence  of  the  five 
rivers  as  being  **  to  the  east  "  from  Vaisali,  and  Pataliputra 
as  being  ** south''  from  the  confluence.  The  true  bearings 
are  approximately  south-east  and  south-west  respectively. 

The   direct  distance   measured  on  the  map  from  Baniya 
(Buneean),  situated  north-west  of  Basar,  which  approximately 
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marks  the  position  of  Fa-hien's  "convocation  siu/ia,"  to 
Bazar  is  29}  miles,  or  four  ynjanan  as  required.  The 
distance  from  Biizar  to  A^okti's  city  of  Fiitaliputra  being 
laboat  eight  miles,  the  city  would  have  been  in  the  dry 
lacason  ahoat  a  ijajana  from  the  southern  bank  of  the  river, 
'«4  stated  by  (he  pilgrim.  Thus,  a  fourth  geographical  test 
rigorously  applied  eBtabliehes  the  identity  of  Yaieali  with 
Basar.' 

If  my  readers  have  had  the  patience  to  follow  me  so  far, 
T  trust  that  they  will  be  satisfied  tbat  the  remains  at  Basar 

I  and  the  neighbouring  villages  beyond  doubt  oooupy  the 
■ite  of  the  famous  city  Vaiahli.  The  identity  of  the  site  is 
fe<tabliehed  by  the  continuance  of  the  name  of  Yaisali  in 
the  forms  BaBilr  (or  liaaarh)  and  Blaul,  as  well  as  by  the 
exact  agreement  in  the  positions  of  Basar  and  Vaisali  on 
the  old  royal  road  from  Pataliputra  (Patna)  to  Nepal  with 
refereoce  to  Pataliputra  itself,  to  the  course  of  the  Ganges, 
t4t  the  Kcsariyii  iikpa,  and  to  "the  confluence  of  the  five 

The  discussion  of  the  topography  of  Vaisiili,  on  which 
1  now  propose  to  enter,  will  be  found  lo  strongly  corroborate 
llie  geographical  arguments  set  forth  above. 

The  exact  date  of  Hiuen  Tsiang's  visit  to  Vaisiili  is  not 
known,  but  the  year  635  a.d.  may  be  assumed  as  ap- 
proximately the  correct  date.     His  description  of  the  city 

is  unusuiilly  detailed  and  precise,  and  enables  the  modem 

rt-ader  not  only  Lo  form  an  accurate  conception  of  the  state 
'.  ruins  in  the  seventh  century  A.n.,  but  also  to  mark 
Mti  the  map  with  a  close  approach  to  exactness  the  position 
J'  each  monument  described. 


,  in  I^^e's  lenion.      For  the  cbao^  in  1 
mo  nl  itii  riTera  ich  Ihe  dincuMinn  bj  Cunuuigham  and  Beglar  m  Stpoi 
.  Tili.   pp.  •.  ii,  li,  33.  HDd  piste  i.     Cunningham  (pp.  vi  and  xi,  w 
alRprioI  at  p.  ri)  dta  Patanjaa  bb  mentjoiiiiig  "  Pritnliputin  on  the  Bon 
■  Amnn  Pi(aliptilriaH.     Patanjali  ia  mppoeed  to  liBie  Ured  about  B.C.  II 
[•  mmelf  Men  the  remaioB  of  the  riTcmde  atsirs  on  the  old  bank  of  Ihe  Son 
Thay  were  traced  by  Bibn  P.  C.  Muthetii  for  a  dislftnce  of 
II  UiB  north  of  Nsyatola,  midvaj  betnoen  Putaa  and  Bunlripore 
ud  kdjoiainK  KumiikhGr  (klu  salted  Nema  or  Nima).  tbr 
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At  the  time  of  the  pilgrim's  visit  the  oity  was  to  a  great 
extent  in  ruins.  The  buildiugs  were  in  a  state  of  advanced 
decay,  the  forests  bad  been  uprooted,  and  the  numerous 
lakes  and  ponds  had  shnmk  into  offensive  swamps.  The 
ruins  covered  a  space  about  twelve  miles  (60  or  70  It)  in 
circuit,  and  included  the  remains  of  hundreds  of  Buddhist 
monasteries,  out  of  which  only  three  or  four  were  occupied 
by  a  few  monks.  The  Jains  (Nirgranthas)  were  numerous, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  Yaisali  having  been  the 
birthplace  of  their  religion ;  and  Brahmanical  Hindus  of 
various  sects  worshipped  at  more  than  a  score  ('several  tens') 
of  temples.  The  citadel,  or  palace  precinct,  was  less  than 
a  mile  (4  or  5  li)  in  circuit,  and  was  inhabited  by  a  small 
population.  This  citadel  is  obviously  represented  by  the 
mound  now  known  as  Eaja  Bisal's  Fort  (Bisalgarh),  which 
retains  the  ancient  name  almost  unaltered,  and  in  dimensions 
exactly  agrees  with  Hiuen  Tsiang's  description.^ 

A  monastery  tenanted  by  a  few  friars  of  the  Saihmatiya 
school  of  the  Hinayana  stood  about  a  mile  (5  or  6  /i; 
north-west  of  the  citadel,  and  apparently  within  the  cit^'- 
walls.  Hiuen  Tsiang  specifies  the  position  of  most  of  the 
monuments  mentioned  by  him  with  reference  to  this 
monastery,  which  was  evidently  his  residence  during  his 
sojourn. 

Close  to  the  monastery  three  stupa^  attracted  the  pilgrim's 
special  attention.  One  of  these  commemorated  the  delivery 
of  the  Vimalaklrtti  Sutra  and  the  presentation  of  precious 
parasols  to  Buddha.  The  second  marked  the  spot  where 
Sariputra  and  others  attained  the  rank  of  saint  {arhat).  The 
third,  which  stood  at  a  short  distance  to  the  south-east,  was 
the  most  interesting  monument  at  Vaisali,  being  the  atupa 
which  enshrined  the  share  of   the  relics  obtained  by  the 


^  The  fort  is  1,680  feet  in  length  from  north  to  south,  by  750  feet  in  width 
from  east  to  west,  and  the  circuit  round  the  crest  of  the  mound  measures  4,660^ 
feet  ^Cunningham,  Reports,  i,  55 ;  xvi,  6),  equivalent  to  about  5  li  at  the  rate 
of  5t  /i  to  the  niile.  The  extensive  forest  to  the  north  of  the  city  was  still 
standing  in  Fa-hien's  time,  about  a.d.  405,  in  the  reign  of  Candra  Gupta  II. 
The  final  ruin  of  the  city  was  probably  due  to  the  (^structive  wars  with  ths 
White  Huns  half  a  centuzy  later. 
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Fnnuamed  king  ol'  Vuisali  tit  the  time  uf  thu  ciemalioD  of  tlic 
Ibody  of  Gautama  Buddhii.  Tbia  slupa,  dating  from  aboui- 
lu.v.  500,  will  [irobably,  wben  identified,  prove  to  be  aiiuilsr 
»  the  uiouumt^nt  at  Fipravii,  wbich  enelirined  tbe  share  of 
B  relics  obtuiued  by  the  Sukyua  of  Kapilavastu.' 
Befereuce  to  the  acoompauyiiig  map^  will  show  Uiat  thu 
KSamauitiya  niuaaaterj',  tbe  Mpa  coutaisiog  the  cremalloii 
■  relica,  as  well  as  the  si&pia  of  Siiriputra  and  tbe  Yimalukirtti 
I'Siitra,  must  all  lie  in  a.  compaut  group  (No.  1  ou  map)  between 
the  Khurooa  tank  and  tbe  village  of  Fbaruwal,  where  a  large 
mound  exists.  Babu  P.  C.  Mukherj7,  when  visiting  Vaisali. 
discerned  that  the  cremation- relic »  titujut  must  he  near 
Pturuwal.  It  is  astoniahiug  that  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham 
made  uo  attempt  to  ascertain  the  position  of  thia  most 
iolvrt^ting  monument  of  tbe  earliest  period  of  Buddhism, 
whicb  probably  alill  conluins  the  relics  of  Gaulama. 
According  to  a  legend  told  by  iliuen  Tiiiuug,  Asoku 
retnoTed  uiQe-teuths  of  tbe  original  deposit,  leaving  one- 
tenth  behind.  I  have  no  doubt  tbut  careful  survey, 
trapplemented  by  intelligent  excavation,  will  bring  to  light 
diia  itupti,  which  is  almost  certain  to  contain  a  valuable 
inscription. 
Having  visited  and  described  the  more  conspicuous  and 
{ntereeting  monuments  close  to  the  monastery  where  be 
bdged,  which  must  all  have  been  situated  within  the  walls, 

*  Tbe  enot  iaxe  of  Via  dcntb  of  (ruutjiiDn  Butldba  Suk^uiuiii  is  not  known, 
«nd  in  prubably  uiiuvoiiainalile.  Tbe  C'cjIoatiBe  ibli?.  b.o.  M3,  wbicli  hu  bom 
tteoted  with  undue  rugpect.  nppesn  to  be  o  little  too  citrly.  H  the  6gurc»  26S  in 
JUobi'i  Uioor  Eock  £dicta  sxpiteH  a  date,  tbef  iodicnte  tbflt  ASoka  belisTpd 
OsulsDia  M  huTfi  died  id  ur  nbuuC  B.C.  &DH.  At  au  oppraxinuile  round  fit['"'''i 
a.c.  5(10  maj  h«  eouaidend  correct.  Aa  to  the  autlienticitj  of  tbe  Pipravi 
nJioe.  tee  Stotmmt  Bhya  OaTids'  paper  "AAoku  and  the  Buddh a- relies "  in 
J.S,A,S.,  JuJy,  1001,  p.  3B9. 
—  *  Mj  nup  It  bwied  on  «  tracing  of  plate  ii  in  toI.  rri  lA  CunDingbun's 
ffru.  The  MioJu  ed  Cunniugbain  >  nup  U  realij  tbe  name  aa  that  ol  mine,  but 
■  nuiptinlaj-  Sdedd  delaili  are  taken  from  bia  earlier,  and  apparently  leu 
'   pUt<  ixt  in  i»l.  i  ol  the  aame  eeriea.    The  additiona  maile  by  me  ore 

d  bjr  ni  interprotation  of  tbe  Cluueie  uilsrims'  texlii,  and  by  some  oolei 

pnllnd  by  BibS  P.  C.  Mnkbetji,  who  visited  fto  locality  m  Nnvember.  18B7, 

.  behall  ol  tbo  GoTcniininit  of  Bengol.     His  notei,  althoagb  loo  crude  for 

■ablitatiau  bi  a  whole,  eontain  raluable  matter.    The  pu^ilii>a  o/  Chak  Itimilaa 

'  '    -■  t  BMP  in  BtporU.  itI.    Tbia  hamlet  is  really  contigoom 

ttil  ahidad.  by  a  naiTuw  pa«aage,     (Ibid,,  91.) 
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lliuen  Tsiang  turned   towards  the  north- west,   where 
found  a  distinct  group  of  holy  places  (No.   7  of  ma] 
He  observed  a  stupa  built  by  A^oka,  beside  whicb  si 
a  stone  pillar  50  or  60  feet  high,  surmounted  by  the  fij 
of  a  lion.     To  the  south  of  the  pillar  was  a  tank,  whii 
according  to  the  legend^  was  dug  by  monkeys  for  tbe  use 
Buddha,  and  two  stupas  to  the  south  of  the  tank  marked 
spots  where  the  monkeys  gathered  honey  and  offered 
The  pilgrim  notes  that  a  figure  of  a  monkey  still  stood 
the  north-western  comer  of  the  tank. 

His  description  of  these  monuments  is  strictly  applicablji 
to  the  remains  situated  on  a  low  mound  one  mi|j| 
south-east  of  Bakhira  village  and  about  two  miles  northli 
north-west  of  Bisalgarh,  the  fort  of  Basar.  Atoka's  pilU 
with  its  lion-capital  complete  is  still  standing.  Its  beighl 
from  the  water-level  is  known  to  be  44  feet  2  inches,  aal 
several  feet  are  submerged.  The  total  height,  therefofi( 
closely  agrees  with  Hiuen  Tsiang's  estimate.  A  mine! 
Htupa  of  solid  brick  due  north  of  the  pillar  is  evidently  thidl 
erected  by  Asoka.  The  tank  to  the  south  of  the  pillai^j 
measuring  about  200  feet  in  leugth  from  east  to  west  anl 
150  feet  in  width  from  north  to  south,  agrees  exactly  ia 
position  with  that  connected  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  with  the 
legend  of  the  pious  monkeys  who  offered  honey  to  Buddha^ 
Small  mounds  to  the  south  of  the  tank  seem  to  represent 
the  stupas  which  commemorated  the  monkeys'  piety.  A  life- 
size  statue  of  Buddha,  with  an  inscription,  considered  faj 
Cunningham  to  date  from  the  tenth  century,  was  found  in 
the  ruins  of  a  temple  about  720  feet  north  of  the  stupa,  and 
Lieut. -Colonel  Waddell  observed  on  the  pedestal  of  a  similai 
stiitue,  or  perhaps  the  same  one,  a  representation  of  the 
monkey  legend.  No  hesitation,  I  think,  need  be  felt  in 
Hccepting  Cunningham's  identification  of  the  remains  south- 
oai*t  of  Bakhiru  with  the  group  of  ruins  described  by  EQueE 
THiung  as  lying  to  the  north-west  of  the  Sammatiyi 
monastery. 

T    may    observe    in    passing    that    the    legend    of   the 
pr«tiinutiition  of  a  pot  of  honey  to  Buddha  by  a  monk^, 
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or  company  of  monkeys,  is  often  represented  in  sculpture, 
and  was  localized  at  Mathura  as  well  as  at  Yaisali.^ 

I  am  unable  to  agree  with  Cunningham  (i,  56)  that  the 
-city  of  Vaisali,  strictly  so  called,  included  the  Monkey  Tank 
group  of  ruins  and  Bakhira  village.  Attentive  consideration 
of  the  testimony  of  Fa-hien  and  Hiuen  Tsiang  permits  no 
doubt  that  both  Bakhira  and  the  Monkey  Tank  group  of 
•ruins  fall  outside  the  line  of  the  ancient  walls.  The 
Eutagara,  or  '  upper-storied,'  hall,  where  Buddha  dwelt 
during  the  fifth  year  of  his  ministry,  was  situated  in  the 
precincts  of  the  Mahavana  Yibara,  or  monastery  of  the 
great  forest,  and  on  the  bank  of,  or  close  to,  the  Monkey 
Tank.  Fa-hien  informs  us  that  the  great  forest,  or  Maha- 
vana, lay  to  the  north  of  the  city,  and  that  the  "  double- 
galleried  tihdra  "  where  Buddha  dwelt  (i.e.  the  Eutagara) 
was  in  that  forest.  But  inasmuch  as  the  ''  double-galleried 
m'hdra"  adjoined  the  Monkey  Tank,  that  tank  also  must  have 
been  within  the  forest  and  without  the  city.  The  "  stupa 
of  the  last  look,"  which  will  be  mentioned  presently,  stood 
outside  the  western  gate,  and  it  is  impossible  to  locate  this 
iUupa  if  Bakhira  be  considered  part  of  the  city.  The  village 
of  Eollua,  or  Eolhua,  which  is  unfortunately  not  marked 
on  the  maps  accessible  to  me,  is  close  to  the  Monkey  Tank, 
and  probably  represents  the  ancient  suburb  Eollaga.  The 
Monkey  Tank  group  of  remains  may  properly  be  regarded 
as  forming  part  of  that  suburb.  The  site  of  Bakhira  village 
lay,  I  should  think,  quite  clear  of  the  city.^     It  is,  however, 

*  Caniungham :  ReporU^  i,  56,  58-63 ;  xvi.  12-16.  The  diatance  of  the  temple 
from  the  stupa  is  given  in  the  text  as  stated  in  ReporU,  xvi,  16  ;  in  ibid.,  i,  61, 
the  distance  is  stated  to  be  500  feet.  The  existence  of  the  luediaival  statue 
may  be  explained  by  the  well-known  devotion  of  the  Pala  kings  to  Buddhism. 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Waddell's  observation  was  communicated  to  me  by  letter. 
For  the  Mathura  variant  of  the  monkey  legend,  see  Beal,  i,  182.  Hiuen  Tsiang 
was  not  disturbed  by  the  duplication  ot  the  story. 

'  Fa-hien,  ch.  xxt  (Legge) ;  Tumour  in  J.A.S.B.  for  1838,  pp.  790  and 
1 ,200 ;  Bumonf ,  Iniroduetian,  p.  74.  The  last  two  references  are  given  by 
Cunningham,  and  I  have  not  verified  them.  As  to  Kolhua,  Cunningham 
(xtI,  12)  writes:  "Near  the  village  of  Eolhua,  2  miles  to  the  north- west  of 
Besarh,  and  1  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  village  of  Bakhra,  stands  the  massive 
stone  pillar  known  as  the  Bakhra  Idt,  or  monolith.*'  In  my  map  I  have, 
therefore,  inaerted  Kollua  as  north  of  the  Monkey  Tank.  Bubii  r.  C.  Mukheiji 
spells  the  name  of  the  village  as  Kollua,  and  states  that  there  is  a  large  mound 
on  the  esftem  aidie. 


] 
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quite  possible  that  when  Hiuen  Tsiang  estimated  the  cirouit 
of  the  *'  old  foundations  "  of  the  ruined  city  as  measuring  some 
twelve  miles  (60  or  70  It),  he  meant  to  include  the  Monkey 
Tank  group  of  mouuments.  Excluding  that  group,  the 
periphery  of  the  walled  city,  as  will  presently  be  explained, 
seems  to  have  amounted  to  about  ten  miles  only. 

The  third  group  of  monuments  (No.  2  on  map),  described 
in  detail  by  Hiuen  Tsiang,  consisted  of  four  buildings  distant 
more  than  half  a  mile  (3  or  4  li)  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
from  his  temporary  residence  at  the  Sammatlya  monastery. 
A  stupa  marked  the  reputed  site  of  the  house  where  the 
convert  Yimalaklrttl  had  lived,  and  close  by  a  so-called 
"  spirit-dwelling  in  shape  like  a  pile  of  bricks  "  preserved  the 
memory  of  the  spot  where  he  had  preached.  A  second  stupa 
commemorated  the  residence  of  Ratnakara  (P  Ratnakuta), 
and  a  third  monument  of  the  same  kiud  occupied  the  site 
of  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  courtesan  Amrapall,  whose 
hospitality  Buddha  had  not  disdained  to  accept.  The  aunt 
of  Buddha  and  other  nuns  were  believed  to  have  attained 
Nirvana  at  this  spot.  The  mouuments  included  in  this 
group  must  have  been  situated  at  or  close  to  the  site  of  the 
hamlet,  now  called  Chak  Abora.  It  seems  to  be  possible 
that  this  name  may  preserve  that  of  Amba-  or  Amrapall. 
Ambapura  might  easily  pass  into  Abaura  or  Abora.^  This 
group  of  monuments  was  evidently  inside  the  city  walls. 

The  fourth  group  of  buildings  selected  by  Hiuen  Tsiang 
for  special  notice  is  described  by  him  with  reference  to 
a  stupa  (No.  '6  on  map)  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
monastery  where  he  lodged  at  a  distance  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  u  mile  (3  or  4  //).  This  ;itupa,  which  evidently 
was  inside  the  walls,  marked  the  spot  where  Buddha,, 
attended  by  a  crowd  of  men  and  angels,  was  believed  to 
have  halted  for  a  moment  before  he  passed  out  by  the 
western  gate  on  his  long  journey  to  Kusinara  and  to  death. 
At  a  short  distance  to  the  north-west  of  this  stupa,  a  similar 


*  The  name  it)  ^ven  an  Abora  in  Reports^   xvi,   pi.  ii,   and  as  Aboha  im. 
ibid.,  i,  pi.  xjii.     Ihe  latter  fonn  is  probably  a  misprint. 
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monument,  outside  the  walls  (No,  4  on  map),  recalled  tlie 
memory  of  the  long,  last  look  which  the  Master  took  at  the 
city  where  he  had  dwelt  so  long. 

A  little  way  to  the  south  of  this  stupa  of  the  last  look, 
Hiuen  Tsiang  was  shown  a  vihdra  and  u  siupa  said  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  garden  presented  to  Buddha  by  Amrapall. 
The  two  last-named  monuments  may  possibly  have  been 
inside  the  walls,  because  Fa-hien  explicitly  records  that 
''inside  the  city  the  woman  Ambapall  built  a  vihdta  in 
honour  of  Buddha,  which  is  now  standing  as  it  was  at 
first/'  As  to  the  position  of  the  garden,  Qiuen  Tsiang 
seems  to  haye  been  misinformed.  Fa-hieu  correctly  places 
it  to  the  south  of  the  city  on  the  west  side  of  the  road 
from  Pataliputra. 

Another  8tupa,  near  the  site  shown  as  that  of  the  garden 
to  BGiueu  Tsiang,  commemorated,  according  to  his  guides, 
the  spot  where  Buddha  announced  his  approaching  dissolution 
to  his  attendant  Anauda. 

Yet  another  stupa,  not  far  o£f,  marked  the  spot  where, 
according  to  a  wild  legend,  **  the  tliousand  sons  beheld  their 
father  and  their  mother."  Fa-hien  relates  a  variant  of  thi» 
fiintastic  legend,  which  belongs  to  the  Jutaka  cycle,  and 
gives  the  siupa  the  quaint  name  of  "  bows  and  weapons  laid 
down."  He  fixes  its  position  as  being  three  It,  say  a  thousand 
yards,  to  the  north-west  of  the  city.  Close  by  a  stupa  had 
been  erected  on  the  spot  where  Buddha  had  expounded  the 
meaning  of  the  Jataka  legend  of  the  thousand  sons. 

Further  to  the  east  were  the  ruins  of  the  *'  turretted 
preaching  hall,  where  Buddha  uttered  the  Samantamukha 
dhdrani  and  other  sutras,'*  This  hall  is  the  "  double- galleried 
tnhdra  where  Buddha  dwelt "  in  the  great  forest  north  of 
the  city  as  described  by  Fa-hien,  near  which  stood  the  stuprf 
built  by  the  Licchavis  over  their  half  of  the  body  of  Ananda. 
This  stupa,  according  to  Hiuen  Tsiang,  was  ''  by  the  side 
of  the  preaching  hall,  and  not  far  from  it."  The  same  hall 
is  described  in  other  books  as  the  Kutagara  on  the  bank 
of  the  Monkey  Tank,  and  we  are  thus  able  to  check  and 
combine   the   topographical  indications   given   by  the   two 
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pilgrims,  and  to  fix  the  approximate  position  of  each 
building  described. 

Fa-hien  supplies  another  and  important  datum  by  the 
statement  that  the  stupa  which  commemorated  the  site  of 
the  Council  of  Vaisali  stood  three  or  four  It,  say  1,000  to 
1,200  yards,  eastward  from  the  stupa  of  *'bows  and  weapons 
laid  down."  He  also  tells  us  that  the  stupa  standing  on 
the  spot  where  Buddha  foretold  his  approaching  dissolution 
was  '*  by  the  side  "  of  the  "  bows  and  weapons  laid  down  " 
monument.     In  this  detail  he  differs  from  Hiuen  Tsiang. 

Babii  P.  C.  Mukherjl  is  very  probably  right  in  locating 
the  site  of  the  Kutagara  to  the  north-east  of  the  Adoka 
pillar,  "where  the  field  is  comparatively  high,  and  where 
some  years  ago  the  local  zemindar  excavated  hundreds  of 
cartloads  of  bricks,  which  he  carried  to  Bakhira  to  build 
his  house"  (No.  6  on  map).  The  scene  of  the  Council  of 
Vaisali,  according  to  Fa-hien's  guides,  must  have  been  close 
to  the  Eutagara,  and  the  stupa  over  the  half  body  of  Ananda 
should  be  looked  for  in  the  same  group  of  ruins. 

The  stupa  of  the  **  thousand  sons,"  or  "  bows  and  weapons 
laid  down,"  and  the  adjoining  stupa  marking  the  spot  where 
Buddha,  according  to  Fa-hien,  foretold  his  death,  which  were 
about  1,000  yards  west  of  the  Kutagara,  must  be  represented 
by  the  "  two  high  conical  mounds  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
the  pillar"  known  locally  either  as  "Bhim  Sen's  baskets" 
(palld),  or  as  "Raja  Bisars  battery"  {morca,  No.  5  on  map). 
These  two  stupas,  according  to  the  testimony  both  of 
Cunningham  and  Babu  P.  C.  Mukherji,  are  constructed 
of  earth  without  bricks,  and  are  used  as  a  quarry  by  the 
Lfiniyas,  or  saltpetre-makers.  They  are,  no  doubt,  of  very 
early  date. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  two  cases  the  distinct 
statements  of  the  two  Chinese  pilgrims  differ  so  irreconcilably 
that  they  can  be  explained  only  by  the  assumption  that  their 
guides  showed  them  different  sites  under  the  same  names. 
Fa-hien  places  the  garden  of  Amrapall  where  we  should 
expect  to  find  it,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  city,  and  he  adds 
that  it  was  situated  to  the  west  of  the  road  from  Pataliputra. 
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He  does  not  mention  any  ntupa  or  monument  as  marking 
the  site.  Hiuen  Tsiang  was  shown  a  stupa  on  the  alleged 
site  of  the  garden,  which  he  places  a  short  distance  to  the 
south  of  the  ''stupa  of  the  last  look"  (No.  4  of  map),  and 
consequently  to  the  west  of  the  city. 

A  more  important  discrepancy  concerns  the  locality  of  the 
famous  Council  of  Yaisali,  which  Hiuen  Tsiang  places  about 
2|  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  city.  He  says  that  the  site 
was  marked  by  a  "  great  siupa"  of  which  careful  exploration 
will  probably  disclose  remains,  although  Cunningham's  hasty 
researches  failed  to  find  them.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  Hiuen  Tsiang  saw  the  ''  great  stupa,"  and  that 
his  guides  told  him  that  it  marked  the  locality  where  the 
Council  was  held. 

Fa-hien,  with  much  greater  probability,  locates  the  Council 

9tupa  close  to  the  Kutagara,  or  "  double- galleried  vihdra  where 

Buddha  dwelt,"  and  3  or  4  li  east  from  the  stupa  of  "  bows 

and  weapons  laid  down,"  or  the  **stupa  of  the  1,000  sons," 

as  it  is  called  by  Hiuen  Tsiang.    The  site  of  the  Council  hall 

was  therefore,  according   to  the  information  given   to  tlie 

earlier  pilgrim,  close  to  the  A^oka  pillar,  which  was  probably 

erected  there  for  that  reason.     A  council  or  synod  of  some 

sort   was   doubtless    really   held    at   Vaieuli,   although   the 

accounts  which  profess  to  give  its  date  and  the  details  of 

the  proceedings  are  hopelessly  contradictory  and  incredible.* 

The    fact   that   the    two    pilgrims    were    shown    totally 

irreconcilable  sites   for   the   garden  of   Amrapali   and   the 

Oouncil  of  Vaisali  is  of  importance,  and  should  be  borne  in 

*tlind    during   discussions   of    the    authenticity    of  tlie  sites 

described   by  them.      Pious    visitors  to  the  Holy  Land  of 

-buddhism,   like    Christian   pilgrims  in    Palestine,    were,  of* 

bourse,  completely  at  the  mercy  of  their  guides,  and  were 

obliged  to  accept  what  they  were  told,  and  they  were  not 

always   told   the   same   thing.      I   have  proved,  or  believe 

Xjayself  to  have  proved,  that   a   similar   discrepancy   exists 

*  See  mj  paper  on   **The   Identity  of   Piyadasi   (Priyadai^in)   with  Atoka 
ICanrja,  and  some  connected  problems,     in  this  Journal  for  October,  1901. 
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between  the  statements  of  Fa-hien  and  Hiuen  Tsiang  con- 
cerning the  site  of  Kapilavastu.  The  Kapilavastu  of  Fa-hien 
IS  represented  by  the  ruins  at  Piprava,  9  miles  from  the 
Lumbini  Garden,  whereas  the  Kapilavastn  shown  to  Hiuen 
Tsiang  is  represented  by  the  walled  enclosure  of  Tilaura  Kot 
and  the  surrounding  ruins,  distant  about  15  miles  from  the 
Lumbini  Garden.^ 

In  all  the  three  observed  cases  of  clear  discrepancy  I  believe 
that  the  earlier  pilgrim,  Fa-hien,  is  right ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  genuine  sites  were  shown  to  him,  whereas  when 
Hiuen  Tsiang  made  his  pilgrimage  some  230  years  later,  the 
legends  had  been  shifted  to  fictitious  sites.  I  cannot  add  to 
the  length  of  this  already  long  essay  by  discussing  the 
possible  or  probable  causes  of  the  shifting,  and  content 
myself  with  noting  that  Dr.  Stein  has  recently  pointed  out 
that  sacred  sites  can  be,  and  often  are,  completely  forgotten.* 
Sites,  the  true  position  of  which  has  been  forgotten,  can  be 
easily  changed.  Dr.  Burgess  also  has  shown  how  freely 
the  Burmese  priests,  in  their  anxiety  to  localize  sacred 
legends,  have  invented  a  system  of  fictitious  geography.^ 

A  few  words  are  necessary  to  explain  the  principles  on 
which  T  have  endeavoured  to  determine  the  approximate 
limits  of  the  ancient  city. 

According  to  Jain  tradition,  Vaisali  consisted  of  three 
distinct  portions,  Vaisali  proper,  Eundagama,  and  Vaniya- 
gama,  besides  the  KoUaga  suburb.  Vaisali  proper  has  been 
suflSciently  identified  as  being  represented  by  Bisalgarh  and 
an  indeterminate  portion  of  the  other  extensive  ruins.  The 
village  of  Baniya  (with  the  adjacent  Chak  Ramdas)  is 
almost  certainly  the  representative  of  Vaniyagama.  The 
lands  of  the  village  contain  '*  extensive  mounds,"  and  some 
ten  years  ago  two  statues  of  Jain  Tirthaihkaras,  one  seated, 


*  **  A  Report  on  a  Tour  of  Exploration  of  the  Antiquities  in  the  Tarai,  Nepal, 
the  Region  of  Kapilavastu,  during  February  and  March,  1899,"  by  Babu  P.  C. 
Mukherji,  with  a  Prefaton'  Note  by  Vincent  A.  Smith ;  being  No.  iivi,  pt.  1, 
of  the  Imperial  Series  of  Reports  of  the  Archajoloffical  Survey  of  India ; 
Calcutta,  1901.    1  refer  especially  to  pp.  10  and  21  of  my  Prefatory  Note. 

*  Indian  Antiqttaryj  vol.  xxx  (1901),  p.  96. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  387. 
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tbe  other  ataading,  iv^re  discovered  about  eight  feet  below 
tbfl  Burfnce,  and  500  yards  west  of  the  village.  Yiiniya^ma 
was  the  residence  of  Mahavirn,  the  great  praphot  of  tlie 
•TainB,  and  this  discovery  of  Jain  images  strongly  confirms 
the  identification  suggested  by  the  name.  The  hamlet 
of  Bodha  also  po^esses  a  mound  of  ruins.  The  weafem 
tiounclary  must  run  to  tho  west  of  BaniyJi,  nearly  as 
T  have  drawn  it,  Babii  P.  C.  MukherjT  was  told  by 
tt  reddest  Brahman  that  the  principal  angles  of  the 
nttoient  walla  were  marked  by  images  of  the  four-faced 
ieAantiiukhi)  Mahadi-o,  and  was  shown  one  of  these  imager 
buried  under  the  embankment  of  a  large  tank,  about  half 
«  mile  south-east  of  Biisar.  This  image  probably  marks 
the  eaalern  extremity  of  the  line  of  the  soutliern  wall. 
The  Babii  says  that  he  found  ilistinct  traces  of  a  rampart 
both  (o  the  west  and  north  of  it.  I  havt.',  therefore,  drawn 
the  eastern  wait  as  extending  in  a  straight  line  to  another 
nniilar  image  which  exists  some  four  feel  below  the  surfnce, 
near  Benipur.  A  third  Mahadco  of  the  same  kind  is 
eoahrined  in  a  modem  ti^mple  onrlh-enst  of  Baniyii,  and 
is  probably  near  its  original  position.  A  fourth  Muhadeo 
is  Hoid  lo  have  formerly  stood  at  Dhararii  nt  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  fort,  but  that  one,  of  course,  cannot  have  been 
on  the  city  wall  in  that  position.  The  northern  portion  of 
the  city  must  have  included  the  mounds  of  Phaniwal  village, 
Chak  Abora,  where  the  house  of  Amrapiili  is  located,  and 
Ohak  Bisanpnr.  The  ouburb  of  Kolliiga  is  probably  repre- 
■cnted  by  the  village  of  Kollua  and  the  group  of  ASoka 
mtna,  which  must  have  been  without  the  walU,  The 
boundary  at  the  north-western  comer  of  the  city  ia  uncertain ; 
it  baa  been  contracted  in  my  map  in  order  to  agree  with  the 
traditional  accounts  of  Buddha'n  last  journey. 

The  result  is  a  city  ten  miles  in  circuit,  which  agrees  with 
the  popular  local  estimate  of  five  kos.  but  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  Hiuen  Tsiang's  estimate  of  twelve  miles,  which  may 
b«Te  tnolndoil  the  Eolliitfa  suburb. 

The  foregoing  discussion  will,  I  hope,  have  convinced  my 
rcftden  that  Professor  Rhys  Daviils  carries  scepticism  rather 
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t<^  wh€»u  he  suggests  that  Dobody  knows  the  site  of  Yaisali.  j 
^  )l  must/'  he  writes,  '*  have  been  a  great  and  flourishing^  3 
|iJUoe.  But,  though  difierent  guesses  have  been  made  as  to*  N 
U«  site,  no  one  of  them  has  yet  been  proved  to  be  true  by  ^ 
Mcavation.  It  was  somewhere  in  Tirhut ;  and  just  three  *^ 
leagues,  or  say  23  miles,  north  of  the  Ganges,  at  a  spot  five  ^ 
leagues,  say  38  miles,  from  Rajagaha."  ^ 

The  distance  of  the  city  from  the  river,  as  stated  by  the  •! 
Pali  writer,  is  sufficiently  correct;  but,  if  the  words  "at  - 
a  spot "  refer  to  the  position  of  Vaisali,  and  not  to  • 
a  point  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  the  alleged  distance 
from  Hajagalia  is  little  more  than  half  of  the  true  distance. 
Bajglr,  the  site  of  Rajagaha,  is  40  miles  distant  in  a  straight 
line  from  Patna  (Pataliputra)  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  marching  distance  from  Rajglr  to  Basar  (Vaisali), 
through  Patna  and  across  the  river,  must  slightly  exceed 
70  miles.  The  distance  from  Rajagaha  to  Vaisali  was 
therefore  approximately  ten,  not  five,  yojanas  or  leagues  of 
more  than  seven  miles  each.  If  the  words  "at  a  spot" 
refer  to  a  point  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  the  statement 
of  the  Pali  author  is  approximately  correct.  The  statements 
in  the  Pali  books  of  distances  expressed  in  yojanas  are  often 
so  discrepiint,  and  so  far  invalidated  by  doubts  as  to  the 
value  of  the  tjojana  used,  that  they  are  generally  of  little 
practical  use.^ 

>  Journal  of  the  Pali  Text  Society  for  1897-1901,  p.  79.  For  the  distances 
stated  Professor  Khya  Davids  refers  to  **  Dhamniapiila  on  S.N.  2.  1.'* 

'  The  best  publislu-d  discussion  of  the  value  of  the  yojana  is  that  ^ven  by 
Professor  lUiys  Davids  in  **  Ancient  Ct>ins  and  Measures  of  Ceylon,*'  pp.  15-17. 
lie  finds  that  the  yojaun  used  hy  Fu-hien  was  approximately  equal  to  7  J  miles, 
and  with  tliis  fimlinj^  I  ajj^ree.  Jitith  the  (^hinese  j)il«;rinis  reckoned  40  ii  to  the 
yojanuy  and  their  /i,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to  about  i'«  of  a  mile,  or,  in  other 
words,  f)*  /i  jjo  to  the  mile.  Cunniiij^ham  reckoned  6  U  to  the  mile.  The 
mwlern  ('hinese  U  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile.  Gibbon,  with  his  usual  accuracy, 
did  not  fail  to  perceive  the  lowrr  value  of  the  ancient  li.  **  According  to  the 
pnwMit  htjuulaid,'*  \\v  obs<  rves,  '"JOO  li  (or.  more  accurately,  193)  are  equal  to 
one  dtjjree  of  latitude;  and  one  Knj^lish  mile  const qucntly  exceeds  three  miles 
uf  (Miinu.  Hut  th(ii>  are  strong'  reasons  to  Wlieve  that  the  ancient  li  scarcely 
rquiilleil  oin'  half  of  tin*  nuMh-in.*'     {Sotr  to  ch.  xxvi.) 

lliueu  'IVuiUff  rectudN  the  fact  that  the  yojana  had  three  values,  namely:  — 

(I)   Acctudinj;  lo  the  oM  accounts,  40  li ; 

{^i.)  Aectiidiii};  to  tlie common  rtrkoning  m  India,  30  li\  and 

(ai   In  the  HteriHi  btHtkn.  U>  /i  (Beal,  i,  70). 

lltUiM)  Tmitnir's  numiiuntmontii  in  /i.  when  compared  with  Fa-hien*8  in  yojana^. 
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Tb*i  vugae  and  contradictory  eatimates  of  dietance  given 
>  the  Buddhist  aa«red  books  caimot,  so  for  as  I  can  see, 
s  mode  by  any  amount  of  aroea-qaestioniiig  to  disclose  the 
site  of  Vaisali,  which,  however,  is  now  established,  as 
I  VKuiure  to  think,  without  any  room  for  reasonable  doubt, 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  teat  by  systematic  excavation 
a.ud  Burvey. 

No  sit«  in  India  calls  more  loudly  for  such  excavation  and 
atuvey.  It  is  far  more  promising  than  the  site  of  Patali- 
putra.  Moat  of  the  remains  of  that  famous  capital  lie,  as 
I  havb  «eeu,  buried  fil'teen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  present 
surface,  and  it  is  practically  impiisaible  to  explore  them. 
The  city  of  Patna,  the  civil  station  of  Baukipore,  the  East 
Itidiaa  RAilway,  and  sundry  villages  and  high  roads,  all  lie 

Kar  Pataliputnt.  and  cannot  be  dug  up  by  archaeologists. 
The  site  of  Vaisali,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  open  country, 
1  r. 


r»j.  giie 
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liflowiw  qnntatioDn  are  frcmi  8p«nce  Hnrdj's  "  Mt 

Dwiljr  drew  his  infonuatiaii  bom  Pali  aatburities. 

Ttir  dtjituice  from  EspilnyRBto  to  Anuma  river,  according  to  him,  wui  iSU 

railr-.'  gnd  from  the  wme  riter  t4j  Bija^rrha  the  diitancn  was  equal.     Uardy's 

.'.mi  to  be  the  sixtMntb  of  ayojaae,  and  tho  two  distancm  atat«l  voald 

..1..1U  each  (pp.  164.  I60).    ThU  inlerpretation  is  fully  juatified  by  tho 

III   p.  3(M)  that  «1kd  fiuddbM  commenced  bit  Jouraey  be  pro(««!ed  each 

i'.l<ru   'miles.'  anil  accomplilhed  the  diftauce  uf   <10  jfctjaaan   between 

li-'jidui  luul  EipilnTUlQ  in  two  montbs.  that  i«  to  ibt,  in  ■i'ctydnj'dhe  tiavelled 

^^ifiQtmm  of  ]6  'miles,'  or  /•,  each.     He  in,  therefore,  alleged  to  have  moved 

■^  tu  •<»  ictaiirely  rain  ol  3  Eiiglish  mile«  a  day.     But,  even  il  the  jNtMna  be 

Uka  M  thi*  minimum  raluH  of  3  miles,  thu  total  diftance  aa  ital«d  of  ISO 

|^'->  Ki  •  \\  bulweCQ  Baja^ha  and  Kapilavastu  is  not  nearl;  correct.    The 

'    '         .rlj^i   i^  cerisiii,  and  EapuarHBtn  etood  a  few  milua  waitwani 

I   cerhun  site  uf  the  Lombini  OaidEni.     The  direct  ilialiuice 

>'  ipllufaatu  i(  about  21fi,  and  tbc  miLreliing  distance  about 

i  <        ni.iimln  of  (to  VV"""  L^nnnt  be  ret^oncili^  with  any  of  the 

iWoBi  between  Eajn^rlui  and  ^raruH  is  itjiled  to  be  16  yii/aniM,  <ir 

lunu;  lor  Bndiibn  fibid.,  pp.  224,  325].     But  the  «ite  of  ^ravosti  it 

Inrther  from  Bsjogrhn  than  is  Knpilavoatu,  the  distance  from 

Hajagrha  U  nUtvd  u  60  •jujanai. 

Ut  Taiikli  the  distance  u  said  [p.  i9l)  to  be  54  f/oJottM.  nod  the 

(dfanatu  to  VaiiMli  (p.  354)  if  given  w  49  j/oJmm  ;  whereas 

drttaati  t«  KapilaTiutu  ii  knoini  to  have  been  12)  long  y^ama, 

MMl  h.    From  euch  Ggure«  it  ie  difficult  lo  deduce  any  vuliuhle  rp^ull. 
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distmnce  from   the  great  rivers  or  any 

not  been  extensively  built  upon.     The  slight 

v^idi  has  been  effected  has  been  concerned  only 

<d  the  Buddhist  holy  places.     The  pre-Buddhist 

■Qoadons  of  the  place,  which  give  it  such  a  special 

fe^^  kftw  been  almost  ignored. 

A?  Tiie  T^rr  dawn  of  Indian  history  we  catch  glimpses 

;i  Tftsali  as  a  splendid  city,  the  capital  of  the  proud  and 

Irrilr  LkehaTi  clan.     The  religious  ferment  which  so  deeply 

:T«i  the  hearts  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Gangetic  valley 

Uie  sixth   century   b.c.    seems  to   have  centred  in 


T^bamina,  surnamed  Mahavira,  who  erected  the  fabric 
«:/ t)t^  Jain  system  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  FariSvanatha, 
««  a  noble  of  Yaisali,  a  member  of  the  Nata  or  Naya  clan 
of  Kfatriyas  who  dwelt  in  the  suburb  KoUaga,^  which  is 
t«v^bly  now  represented  by  the  village  situated  close  to 
tW  Monkey  Tank  called  Kollua  or  Eolhua,  on  the  eastern 
<Kt<^  of  which  a  large  mound  exists.  In  Cunningham's  time 
Jain  history  and  antiquities  had  not  attracted  the  general 
Alti^^ution  of  scholars,  and  the  great  opportunities  offered 
bv  a  study  of  the  remains  at  Vaisali  for  the  elucidation  of 
iht»  story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Jainism  were  not 
utiliv^od.  The  position  of  Kollua  is  not  even  marked  on 
oUhor  of  Cunningham's  maps,  and  its  identifications  with 
Kolliiga  cannot  yet  be  treated  as  an  absolute  certainty. 
I  understand  that  the  village  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Baniya, 
U^tween  Vaisali  (Basar)  and  Bakhira. 

Viiniyagama,  the  mercantile  quarter  of  the  city,  may  be 
ot)nfidontly,  for  reasons  already  stated,  identified  with  Baniya 
village.  Exploration  of  the  Baniya  and  Kollua  sites  should 
yield  mnterials  for  the  study  of  Jain  history  little  inferior 
in  interest  to  the  discoveries  in  Buddhist  lore  which  may 

'  A  convenient  summary  of  the  Jain  traditions,  with  referencee  to  the  original 
authorities,  will  ho  found  in  Dr.  Hoernle's  masterly  address  delivered  to  the 
Artiatic  Society  of  Beno^al  on  the  2nd  February,  1898.  As  an  indicatioD  of 
I  he  oarly  ]>ro- (eminence  of  Vaisali,  see  the  cnrious  story  about  **  the  water  of  the 
(auk  in  Vt'suli  City  whore  the  families  of  the  kings  get  water  for  the  ceremonial 
.  iiriukliuK',"  in  Jutaka  No.  465,  the  Bhadda-Sala  (Rouse,  transl.  iv,  94). 
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Icoofid^ntly  be  expected  from   the  Hame  localitiea  or  others 

liminedutcly  adjoining.     I  expect  that  Jain  and  Buddhist 

lents  will  be  foond  intermingled,  and  that  considerable 

my    be    experienced    in    distinguisbing    ihem, 

I  the  Jains  and  Buddhists  alike    built  Hftpas,  iiiupa 

m^  and  lomna  gateways,  and  to  a  large  extent  ased 

thp  sane  symbolism.' 

Eapdagama,  the  Brahman  seotion  of  Vaisali,  may  be 
Lnprewnted  by  the  hamlet  called  Baaukund,  but  the  identi- 
f  fimtian  most  at  present  remain  doubtful. 

At  one  time  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  I  might  be 

I  in  a  position  to  attempt  a  solution  of  the  many  problems  in 

J  the  ancient  history  of  India  on  whicli  light  would  probably 

ibe  ihfown  by  the  systematic  survey  and  exploration  of  the 

I  "Vnianli  site;   but,  as   that  cannot  be.  T   have  written  this 

I  popcr  in  order  that  it  may  serve  as  n  rough  guide  to  other 

:   enquirers ;  and  I  trust  that  the  official  advisers  in  arch^o- 

lo^cal  mutters  lo  the  Ooveruments  of   India  and  Bengal 

may   be   induced   by   the   perui«iil   of   these   imperfect   and 

teotalire  notes   of   mine   to   undertake   the   adequate    ex- 

plonlion  of  the  rich  Geld  which  lies  ready  before  tliera. 

I  understand  that  the  Government  of  India,  as  at  present 
coiutituted,  is  disposed  to  rely  largely  on  private  effort  for 
ihe  work  of  arcbsological  research  as  distinguished  from 
ibat  of  conservation.  If  that  opinion  should  be  acted  on, 
the  reioltfl  ar«  likely  to  be  disastrous.  Private  enterprise 
csonot  deal  with  the  gigantic  taak  of  Indiuu  archiDological 
exploration.  Even  the  resources  of  the  Government  can 
effect  but  little  compared  with  the  vast  amount  of  work 
rptnaiiiing  lo  be  done,  but  intelligent  official  direction  by 
cijOlpot«nl  pemouA  can  secure  at  least  thai  wanton  destruction 
bv<  Dot  wrought  iu  the  name  of  science,  whereas  unsystematic 


'  The  Inll  proof  <if  ttiLB  nropuntion  will  l>«  found  in  mj  TOik  entitled  "The 
J«ta  StOM  md  utha  AuticmiUea  of  Ualbura,"  now  in  the  preee,  wUoli  will 
h>  paUiwd  M  TolmiiB  xx  of  (be  Imperial  Series  of  Repurte  of  iha  Ai^liEeological 
BwM  ti  ludit-  Di,  Fubrur  Irft  bebind  him  a  series  of  vnJnuble  pintf*  depjuling 
ib»  Jtiu  Piaudiu   at   Milbura,   to   wbicb   I   bate  added  a  brief  dravriptiTa 
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private  enterprises  will  ordinarily  in  the  future,  as  in  ti 
past,  destroy  more  than  they  discover.^ 

Professor  Rhys  Davids  is  not  far  wrong  when  he  wrii 
that  ''the  archseology  of  India  is^  at  present,  almost 
unworked  field."  ^    I  need  hardly  add  that  the  enunciati( 
of  this  dictum  does  not  imply  either  on  his  part  or  on  mi 
any  failure  to  appreciate  the  high  value  of  many  of 
researches  conducted  by  a  long  line  of  learned  scholars 
enthusiastic  explorers.     It  means,  I  apprehend,  that  earn 
students  of  Indian  archaeology  are  the  persons  most  sensibl 
of  the  very  small  proportion  borne  by  the  work  proper!; 
done  to  that  which  remains  undone. 


*  The  prospectos  of  the  India  Exploration  Fund  fallv  recog^es  the  specuj 
interest  attaching  to  the  YaiBali  site.  If  that  Fund  should  ever  come  into  Deinl 
it  willy  so  far  as  I  understand,  simply  result  in  a  small  cash  contribution  to  tu 
ArchfBological  Department  of  the  Govemment  of  India  for  expenditure  on  work 
selected  by  the  managers  of  the  Fund. 

*  Journal  of  the  Pali  Text  Society,  1901,  p.  79. 
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KI.  —  Ahu'l-'Ald    al- Ma'am's    Corretpondence    oh 
Vej/etarianwm.     By  D.  8.  Margohodth. 

lit  has  already  been  mentioned'  that,  according  to  Sofadi, 

I  wrrespondenoe   on   Vcgetarianiam    between   Abu'l  -  'Ala 

ind  ti  certain  Hibat  AUftb  Ibn  Muaa,  due  to  a  line  in  the 

former's  Lutumiyi/dl,  was  excerpf-ed   by  Yakut.     The   first 

•alume  of  Takiit's  prDcions  Dictionary  of  LUi^raleun  is  in 

fie  Bodleian  Librarj','  soon,  I  hope,  to  be  published  with 

'"ch  other  volnmea  of  it  as  can  be  found.     Yakut,  whose 

"'■qastntance  with  literary  history  was  unique,  telle  ua  that 

*  pQssage  in  the  Fftlak  al-Ma'ani  of  Ibn  al-Habbariyyab  *  had 

f^iuied  in    him    the    desire  to    get    at    this    correspondence, 

■hich  he  reproduces  in   an   abridged  form.     Abu'l-'AIa's 

'*iTe«pondent  was  a  man  of  some  importance,  whose  grave 

*"*«  still  shown  in  Makrizi's  time  in  Cairo,*  where  he  held 

'fie    post  of   Chief  Missionary.     The  fact   that   Abu'l-'Ala 

'"'^Iwsses   him  with   the  titJea   ra'is   and    ajall  shows  that 

held   this   or   some   similar  post   at   the    time   of  the 

jMtrt  a/ AlmU-'Ala,  ed.  D.  S.  M.,  p.  xuii. 

1.  Ot.  733. 
Itin  il-Habbiri^li  apjxnus  to  have  bran  muoh  interested  in  Abo'l-'Ali. 
U  (Comn-  on  liamiyyat  al-'Jjam,  Ciilro,  I30fi,  ii,  189-191]  gii»  a  long 
&<m  tram  b  Ufolib  written  by  him  to  AJ-Ustadh  al-Kha^  Abu  HuisiiT, 
N'hkfa  tn  alluuon  ii  mado  (p.  ISO,  mcd.]  to  Abu'U'AU'*  knfr  und  il^ii.   i 
u  MqtMiated  with  the  pabliibed  collection  of  Abu'l-'Ala'i  Letter* :  h*  1 
ifm,  ii,  Wl  am]  i.  Il'i.     In  ii,  IBS.  tliere  ta  an  epigram  containing  ■ 
to  llie  ^'rAf  ,  uf  which  Ut.  Nichobon  has  given  nch  an  interesting 
n  tills  Jouimal ; 

)  (jyWl  iJLy  <-^'  .JA^  •  *— ll  lj\liJl^,.Li  1^—.  ki-JLj 
r  WM  'Ali  al-din  ul-Wadi*! ;  lie  risited  Abu'l>'Ala's  grsTo  in  679> 
(,  I,  400. 
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correspondence.  This  must  be  fixed  for  438  a.h.,  since 
Abul-'Ala  (who  was  born  in  363)  says  that  he  began 
vegetarianism  at  the  age  of  30,  and  had  continued  it  for 
forty-five  years.  The  "  Crown  of  Princes,"  to  whom  Hibat 
Allah  ofi^ers  to  write  to  obtain  an  increase  of  the  poet's 
salary^  appears  to  have  been  Sadakah  Ibn  Yiisuf  al-Fallahi, 
who  bore  the  title  Fdkhr  al-Mulk  (here  given  him  by 
Abu'l-'Ala),  and,  according  to  Ibn  al-Athir,^  died  in  440. 
Suyuti^  says  he  was  Vizier  to  the  Fatimide  Al-Mustansir 
from  436  to  439.  When  Abu'l-*Ala  says  that  *'  after  what 
has  passed  "  he  could  not  appear  before  this  person  in  the 
light  of  a  place-hunter,  he  refers  to  Letter  xxiii  of  the 
published  collection,  in  which  he  refused  Sadakah's'  ofier 
to  help  him  at  the  court  of  a  former  governor  of  Haleb. 

The  amount  of  information  which  these  letters  convey 
seems  to  be  very  considerable,  at  least  for  the  history  of 
the  "leading  ideas  of  Islam."  The  "Chief  Missionary" 
at  the  Academy  of  Cairo  was  by  profession  pledged  to 
Shi'ism ;  it  was  his  business  to  instruct  and  admit  converts. 
Yet  if  orthodoxy  was  a  qualification  for  the  post,  Hibat 
Allah  seems  to  have  possessed  it  in  a  very  slight  degree. 
He  thinks  it  "bad  form"  to  quote  either  the  Koran  or 
the  Tradition  on  such  a  question  as  Vegetarianism  ;  he  only 
does  so  as  a  rejoinder  to  Abu'l-'Ala^  otherwise  he  would 
have  kept  clear  of  this  line  of  reasoning.  He  found  that 
mankind  were  of  two  classes  —  one  of  them  so  stupidly 
fanatical  that  they  would  accept  ant/  statement;  what  the 
other  class  were  like  he  does  not  say.  But  he  tells  us  that 
he  had  defended  Abu'l-'Ala  at  debates  in  which  the  latter's 
orthodoxy  was  questioned,  and  yet  appears  quite  prepared 

1  ix,  377. 

^  Husn  aUMuhadarahy  ii,  163. 

^  I  cannot  find  tho  title  taj  al-umara  given  him  elsewhere.  Howeyer^  his 
sncceesor  in  the  oflice  of  Vizier  had  similar  titles  to  those  which  Abu'l-*Ala 

lavishes  on  him:  *>--»  ^^ji^^  J^^'^J^^  ^j^^^iL^^S  v^L^  ^jJ»xU^Ul 

^Uai^)^  ^IJ  ^^%}^  (Snya^  I.e.).    The  nubah  is  wrongly  written  ^^JLc 

in  Ibn  lyas.     Cf.  Wiistenfeld  in  Abh,  Oott.  Akad.,  xxvii,  No.  8,  p.  6. 
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to  hMir  the  other  assert  the  human  origin  of  nil  profeescdly 
•acred  codus.  To  him  the  poet  of  Ma'arrah  ia  known,  not 
<a§  a  freethiuktir,  but  aa  the  great  scholar  of  the  ag<^.  He 
BOppoaes  that  his  uonduct  vill  be  the  result  of  profouud 
qteculatiou,  and  tests  him  in  an  e&sy  matter  in  order  to  be 
■bid  to  approach  him  on  difficult  mies. 

And  what  sort  of  figure  does  Abu'l-'Ala  out  in  this 
nrrespoudenco  Y  One  that  justifies  the  etutoment  of  the 
Prophet  ihat  "'  poots  say  what  they  do  not  do."  '  The  poet 
had  offered  hia  services  to  those  "  whoso  religion  and  under- 
tl&uding  were  ailing  " :  some  one  who  acknowledges  to  that 
oonditiun  usks  his  aid,  and  the  poet  does  his  utmost  tu 
•splain  away  bis  ofier,  to  mako  learned  quotations  serve 
instesd  of  arguments,  and  to  substitute  special  and  personal 
fnotires  for  roiisous  based  on  universal  laws.  He  does  not 
•ppear  capable  of  distinguishing  between  miy  and  must, 
nnpurlant  though  that  distinction  be.  He  also,  under  tho 
pretence  of  being  horrified,  cites  with  evident  gusto  some  of 
the  moat  blasphemous  lines  preserved  in  Arabic. 

llin  al-Habburiyyah  supposed  the  correspondence  had  had 
fatal  results  for  Abu'l-'Ala.  It  ia  pleasing  to  know  that  the 
correspondents  parted  friends.  Hibat  Allah  probably  had 
too  great  experience  of  mankind  to  be  greatly  disappointed 
Irhen  he  found  the  poet's  promise  could  not  be  kept.  In 
(he  sources  at.  present  open  to  me  I  can  find  no  further 
mention  of  Hibat  Allah  besides  the  notice  in  Makrizi.  What 
the  purport  of  the  title  "  the  aided  in  religion  "  (given  him 
by  both  Abu'i-'Ala  and  Makrizi)  may  be  is  not  clear. 

If  il  were  true,  as  You  Kreiner  and  others  supposed,  that 
Aba'l-'.41a  was  imitating  tlie  practice  of  the  Jainas  in  his 
■acetic  regime,  we  might  expect  some  refereace  in  these 
letters  to  the  Indian  doctrine,  which,  however,  is  not  to  be 
found.  Moreover,  it  is  noticeable  that  he  tells  us  his 
tsceticism  began  in  his  30th  year  —  not  after  hia  return 
front  Baghdad,  as  had  seemed  probable.  Syria  does  not 
seem  a  likely  place  for  Joina  doctrines  to  have  been  reached, 
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and  yet  before  the  journey  to  Baghdad  Abu'l-'Ala  would 
seem  not  to  have  gone  outside  its  limits. 

We  learn  incidentally  the  source  of  Dhahabi's  account 
of  the  poet's  income,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  disposed. 
If  his  journey  to  Baghdad  was  really  undertaken  with  the 
object  of  securing  it,  this  object  was  realized. 

The  Bodleian  copy  of  Yakut  is  very  modem,  and  contains 
many  errors.^  Of  these  only  the  most  obvious  have  been 
corrected.  Yakut's  abridgment  was  not  very  skilfully 
made,  since  the  correspondents  not  infrequently  quote 
passages  of  each  other's  letters  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
compendium.  Probably,  however,  little  of  importance  has 
been  omitted.  In  the  translation  the  compliments  have  been 
abridged. 

1  The  angular  brackets    (    )  signif j  additions  by  the  editor,  the  •qumr§ 
brackets  [  ]  signify  omittenda. 
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it^b  <UaJ  j^^  LAJjiii\  ili^\  »\^0,  <IaJ  JoE?*  ^  _-jytJ1 


J=^l$  '^^^S  <^^/*^^  J^^  U^  '^^^^^  Syi»^  Ui'^  A-^  \j>-tty 

J  V5»^^,a^  ilcjj^  ^je\j  tJijAS.  ^\  ^,j^  V^  <ul^  <0J1  ULi 

*J<  -Wl  y»  ^  Uli  JU1  CU^  ^.  T;-^  ^4-511  Jx 

(^^  y«;si.  JiJ^  ^c>\  U  *jJj  cyL»^  duiJ  JU  |»1-S1  j^  JiSJJ 

<Jj  »_«-y  aI*:*?  Cy^  ^Jo.  A^i  ^  W^^b  U  ijy^ 


would  be  better. 


*  Bead  ^.Li^b. 


\ 
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«-^"  ^jji  c^  ji^  j^i  e;^  <>^'  ^y  *iJ'  cT^^  '^^ 

juJ.  7^^  dj^:^^  <C!l?  Lj^y^^  y^  ^jJl  c^jSI  u^jt^  XJLmmJI 

JUjs51  lj\LiJ  <)L.l  <Ul  Ac  <IL-J  ^/j^l  j^Uj  \j\  yb  U^  ii)V(;5' 

^1  ^j\j^  ,j^  ^y^^  ^.  ^  ^^v  ^^^  ^  r'^  ^  ^^^^ 

lyi^  2f3l^  Ja£>-  ^J^  i\l£.  j^^  «^  <0J1  2rjJt  i,j^  LvCmi^  ^I^  jrjjb 
•■  ^  •« 

<0  ^  ^yj  ^j^  UjI^  Jji)1  Ijub  <--yu^  c^«Xc  ^  J^  |»^f  \ iuJb 
A^^  ajU^  IjUpU  iCj/  ^  JJjJ^^  i-L-Jl  i^^j^  ^^y^  ^-V^ 

t_>j/^l,  J/Ul\  jj;-,  jlUl  ^j;_£  aJjAc^  jJS^l^  j:-*Sl 
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^>^  V^  *ipt  i;)kj .  ^ti  j^s  :0  Jk^  ^y^ 


yt^  ^j^,  s!r*^  ^y^*^  S^  jy  ^'^  ^l^l^^itl  'Li^ 

^li^  ^j;-^  J^l  ^\  ^Jua^  Ul(j  ^Ij  ^1  <UiJ  ^  <Uj^ 

>  Perhaps  iSXt . 
*  Aocording  to  Xinm  al-Arai,  liz,  289,  this  should  be  iltMJut . 

>  Shonld  be  Ce  Mtfy*  . 
«  MS.  ia«)U 
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^  «:^  ^J>\JiA\  t^JiJJj  l*i^\  cUy  ^^  ^j^  U^^^  '^ 

*  Aj  ii]/^^  ^)  lS^^  u^j^^  >-jIm«^ 


r 


ui  ^>J\  -iLj;  ^\  ^  ^\^\ 

-dll  Jl_t\  ^^jJI  J  OuJfJ^  jj^m  ^jll  UJu-  aorl  ^\  AJ  tju 

"  'L-iSl  ^  lxl>\^\  ^^  aA,  *  'L-iJl  i«X«.  c^j,  y;^  »»li 

^J^^  ^j-^'  *-^  ^^-  LS=^  ^^  cr»^  t-^^>=^  Gs''  *^^  i^J 
.  JM-  J  Alj\  Ae  j3,  ^;!J\ ,  J\  >  »_^  UiSt  J:^  «— 0  J  d  ^ 


^_5«-  J  Alj\  J^  Jij  ^/:\  J\  >  »_^  IJ/Jt  J:^  «— 0  j  J  ACii 


'  Road  v_  '^" 
'  Road  ^{;a11  . 
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jy*H  Jy  U^  "  jI^  J  ^jjJ\  j^  c:  <5.i.U.i '  jUjUU  ^;;^  JU- 

L«i^^  ud'^Tj  J^^  u^.j^  '^y^ 

•T  .  >•  -^  ^ 

^^^^1  l;j^^  jkiJ  ZioLe  \^\  J;>3  ^,l>  iLSjltf  *1  ijj^  AmaaJI  »<Xyi 

'iu  j.1^  ^_j_jk,  ^^1  J*-  J  ^^  i^\^\  ji "  ^y  j_^  J 

>  MS.  ji^\ . 

*  Probably  corrupt. 
'  MS.  fc^A*rj! . 
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J  ^-r—^)  (^^  j^  ^l  ^}  r*-j  ^^jj  *^^*^  ^^-^  ^^y^ 

*  '^LJ^l  y^l  ^^y^  ^j[i}\  yi>H.  Ju;);^  J^yi  J  ^ 
\JA\^  Jik  ^j-^  s-sryi-^  J^  ^%  '^j  (<irJ^  cre**-^  4^J 

'  Ulc  ^^1U  jJj,  Jly^l  ^-Lxi-ij^-Ull  >-e_.».riH  Ju«!l  jL  Ui 

ci  JUJ^I  J-^^^  yj^)^  U  JU-J  Jj:  JlJ^  LiUJl  j--«^  <J  <*=-^ 
^«c  ^^^^  L^^  ^AAwJ^  l.j.-:JLJ1  ti^  jj  <U\  v-^  5!^  cT^*^^ 

^  USl^- 1  would  be  better. 

2  Read  ^l}il\  . 

'  These  words  are  corrupt. 

*  MS.  p;|/Jl. 


] 
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yu<j  ijyf(^i-*  ZeUs>-  (•I^La)^  $  jJ>J  cL^t*  Jy  "  <Lwyi)\  )^  «JuMA«lb 

^l^JC  JliJ  ^>4J^  ^  *^^bu^:  ^^  j^^_£X  ^.\?5 


O    /  /     .      V-f   .    .  I       / 


|-f^,5J^        J4^  ^^^:^'\:JJ^ 


>  Bead  ly  jt . 
•  Head  ^;i5. 
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It  JU 


*j\^  j  Jyt  U;  t^UrU  ^1  c>-:o  ^Ul  j^JJ;  ^^^  ^\ 


*  Perhaps  ^Mx:  • 
'•*  Read  lJlmj  , 

Read  ^jS-* 

*  Mutanabbi,  ed.  Dieterici,  p.  173. 
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,^^J1,  'UJU  J»  Ijuk  *-5\jju_,  f^JU\  olj  J*,  ( Jl)  'Lil  *iA» 
4J/  ^  ^jldr  cr^  W^l«i-  ^  V  -^b'  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^W' 

vj^  *^y  tt»'  t?^  (»-J !/ V  tt^*^  Jj  *-i  (J-*^  uXJ jj  U-**- 

*J  J_-i  ULjI  ^^»  J-i  JyU  *^T  J\  Hy  *_,  ^  ji 

*^jji  J  *^^  J'^  "  d\)i  ^\^.  J^S '  JV^'  -*>i=^^  -^l  ^ 
^_A  aJL-  ^j]\  «_j;i  J  J  ^  Ui  cL.u^  ^i^i^ybjji  ^^ 

J^  c»^  "^Oi  V>>  ^^-^*ri  *K~^-«  J-y»5'  "^  *^^i-»*}  J-j-^  J^ 

JLe*-  JLlt^  ^l*^  *M  ^m*  cUij  1  J>  Aiji  Ji  J)p\  ixAu  'i 
,J*A>  Jii  Iju-Jb  ^^jLft  kmj^  li^y*  yJ^i^J^  (^."^  'UjuflJl  ^^ 

'  Bead  L«i^. 
<  Bead  ^..scO. 

*  Sua  zd,  1. 
i.».A.t.  1902.  20 
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ilj^l^  ^>JJj    cJirv^  (^^  '^W  y^j  (*V^  <olflcu>  ,^j\^\  fji  ^\ 
t  j<  j^\  ,j^  \'jj^y,  liJj  ij  W'  ^  Jl^  ^j  ^Asq^ 

Ajy^  il«^  Ai/J  a:^  J-ij  S  j>*U  J*)\^  ^  jLJ\  J  JU   _ 

^J^\  U^  iJ^^J:!^^  J-^'  *— ^  J^  ^^-^  ^^^  J^  ^f^  ilL^l  sus^ 
L-^o-^  LiJ  ^1^  ^  <U*k>  ,^A-!1  . JJiJl  i^^y*  J-«^^  ^/^^  ^-^ 

»  Siirft  liii,  62. 

'  Transpose  these  words  after  JL^^  . 

'  Sura  xviii,  16. 

^  Read  jJb . 
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*U\  t/'JJ*  ^ir^}^^  *-*-»*  cT-i"*^'  »^  *^i^^  »J^^'  c/^^r^  LJJw 

^^  c^il^  ^^y:?-^  (Jiiil  ^1  If-^  cr-:!*^^  *i  *^i^l  J^^' 

»  Perhaps  43  jj  . 

<  Read  jl. 
'  Sura  xTiii,  16. 
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Jj^jiyj  i^  i^\  0^,  ^U  cJLJjuJ  cr>^^  U^  Ij^j 
ur-*  ^Z*^  cr^  ^"^  "^^  W  cr-*  5r*>l  w*^  ^  *^^  <-j^*^^ 

U  JX?  iCys^  \^^  "fk^  ilsJ  ^5  ^ji  ;;iJ  ij  j^T  l^Lili 

v:^'^  c;^^  (V^'  ^^^  J^'  '^^  <-^-*^-  <^^  Lir-t?— ^j^b  cL^\^*4-uJl 

^^:i5i  l:^j\£)\  ^  c^^ij^  *  ij  ^p,  Ss]r  jM  ^^  ^^; 


'  MS.  CLj\j\^\. 
*  Sur»  T,  96. 
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'■^^J-. 


3  iU  t^l^<uJt  \a>'L»^  L-i'C^ 


r= 


>c 


^di)  uXJ  J  ^  "^  j^  .lir  (|J )  WU  ytS  1  jli  *-ic  - 


^>J   J   JU   <LJ1   jj^l   J_fcl 


ujyj!)  rv}-^  wii-*;  i"^'  cr-  lii'V^'j  'W>i  J  v/^  J'H 

_^;  ,_^jjl  li^  iii  y,  ^  j  ^1  Jil  ^y  ,^p-.  ^1j 


A-J  jj^.-«r3^Ajl  ^j 


'^7L^^ 


•  j  ki.UiJl  ^jlx.  ^ 


.JlyL^r 


^UJl  i_jL»^l  j-«!lj  u_>i31  wUiJI , 
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*/j  I—  L^^^  *-iH  c^U,  jJ^l  >;lvtj  j>li»  ^>i5  i-W^ 
M^  e;*  *4;j  JV-iJ^  J^  J-V  Cf^  Jj^^  t^-y  'i  V"*^'  cT* 

;^\y  i-  ^^^1,  UUrf.  Jy^  ^  \Li  J^^  U  '*;\j  UiU  Cut  *J 
Uj^j  JUjjJI  »3l*j  JUUlM  5a^  uJLU»>*  ')^\  ^U  J».« 

>  MS.  4l, . 


1 


I 
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j^jL^  ^  ISju  JlS  U^  iJLc  AsljJ^  Jybb  <tojsf*"  euJU  S 

_^li  t^  ^\j  JJL^y  *  jJUl^  L-;  JI  '(*-v^/^ 


J-5ju«j  ^^  Ia-aJIj  ^.x--.  ^1  JA^xi:!  ^X^  Ij^l  ^j^j  cr-* 

aJlc  Lai^  cu^^  C/^^^^  ^•V^  1^5^^  ^«^^  ^^  (^^"^^  f^^ 

^  Perhapi  ^ jU^  ViS^^  Ji  • 
>  MS.  \ 


•MS.jli^. 
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»A*  y;-  .Xie  Ja«11j  -UiL,  V*-i5  *?»  *ll)7S*  •**  ur»7*^  cj'^^ 


^UJl  J\  ^\^\  ^  c:^^  Uii  1>1  *1;*^  Jji  »^y  ^-  ^iJLi 

dJ  c)j[>^'  JUi-i  «y-^J  fJ  4jF;flr\  SUfir  IJllp^ 

<  tf        .lit  .      ^»lr  t  ;.      •      I?     li 


-  • 


f      A    « 


«  . 


^jJl£w  ^  Lir^^y  JIaIT  <^y«  iJLJ^Sl  v::-^^  vj:,.ou»*»  US^  li^ 
jUJ^L-i  JjJl  J-^  ^-^  it^j  ^^^-^  ^  j;I>lj  J«^  yjcx  vji-^U 

1  Bead  Ai^Jj. 
.  MS.  J^^. 
»  MS.  U» , . 
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J^jti^  (JO  ^f>  or-  W->-,  jy  J'  'o^^^  ^:r«  M;'"  V* 

^W<  4)  *  v9!v^"  »/f*''  ^**'^  J^^"  ^^  ^iij  ^iT^  ^A-i-J^ 


Jl,  iUrb  *;-  JJUi-lli  t^  ^^K  ^^U  1^  ^<  i;^  a:^  JUa«^ 

fXJ\  U^jVr   ,j;--«^i  JjJj  l;r»*«'  Ji-»  u;*^  J-*  J^5  yT*   JV'J 

^>5l  ^\  Jyii  JJIS,  J;U3\  ^^  (,p  ^\j  ,^.^  aUI,  I^  Ji 

wL-«  *>  t^  c/oJ»  t^WV  ^r^-?C  »-r>^*'^  *^  cJ-r^'^  *"' 
^1,  *  V^  cJa-c  U  J\  J  ^U  "  J-5J  ^_jX^  J^l  ^L^ 


>  Read  ^J . 

>  ShoiMW  .^«X^  . 

*  Add  perhep*  ^^*^  • 


1 
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J  Jill  Ji  j\  cJlJ  J  ^^J  iAWr.^Vi  Sijj^  ^_jJl  ^^Jt«  J  lySlU. 
CaJ\£S>j  >^\  ito^Jke;.  ^yu  ^^  ^\  U,..dX«  JLJi  J  id  yb  (^ jj\ 

jU  U3l  A^ju«j  <^7^  ^UAJUrf\      J^  '^'^^  ii^*»-j  iJ  l^rj\iu  U^ 

^l*-'!  J^l  V^  (^  *  J^\i  cs!'*'^^  >^'  U^.J^  '^'y^ 

J\ii]  w:u-J\  »U,  ^a^i 
^b3Jl  ,>-iy:  ^^  U-y  j-J  Sj  *  UlUi  -Ul  ^y;.!  U  J^U  ii 

u^Ull\  i-Jj^)  (•>*   '  J-^'  *^  liT^  J-^^)  cr-i**^'  c/ir^  u'^ 
y^J  Alixj  ix),i  \si^  Ji  *«LLJ1  «juk  t_^  ^^  JmjJI  J^^> 

>  Bead  JtXe . 
»  Bawl  Jut^. 
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^^^.  e>' jy?C  h  "-^J^  rJ^  i  Jy*l'^  c^^Ji^  ^-^  u>'  (^. 


i-flJl  cu^lij  ^^^  (,i^\  \  jjb,  l^  ^^aLij  S,  ^\jid\  d  ^  II 

JJbC  J  j^  J  ,^  *_iUsv-  <aj\  Jl  Uyu-  jJl  JU-  ^^^  J 
Jil  Jjfc  JL  i,;fl--Jl  (♦ji  Ul  i^c  Ojs  J  <«3y  Ul^  ij^  CJ<)^ 


7i 
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J  *kc  ail  ^Qflr;>  jJLi  us^Ac  U\^  ifjJUll  C^^^l^  JlyJ^-J 

(^)Ls-5!l  ,:^1^  Ui  l^  Jj^\  ^L^^  ^^^  U^  VW  ^-^iJ^ 
j^Uj^  '^^j^''^  «^\y>.  <0J\  Jjl  a!  j:-*  iir^ J*^'  ^^  *^^  J^^  i/^3 


1  Read  ^uLc . 
>  Sura  Ixxiv,  46. 
■''  MS.  <ujjT. 
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TRANSLATION. 

I  read  in  the  work  called  the  Firmament  of  Ideas  ^  that 
many  ignorant  persons  regard  death  as  an  injustice  done 
by  the  Creator,  and  think  it  a  shame,  notwithstanding  the 
kindness  and  wisdom  which  it  displays,  and  the  comfort 
and  benefit  which  it  brings.  And,  indeed,  Abu'l-'Ala  Ahmad 
Ibn  Abdallah  Ibn  Sulayman  Al-Maghribi,^  the  author  who 
is  so  Tain  of  his  attainments,  who  makes  professions  so 
long  and  broad,  who  extols  and  vaunts  his  wisdom  so 
much,  says — 

"  Thou  '  didst  forbid  murder,  and  dost  Thyself  send 
two  angels  to  take  the  soul:  Thou  declarest  that 
we  shall  return  again.  Could  not  it  have  dispensed 
with  both  states  ?  " 

Now  this  is  the  talk  of  a  raving  maniac  who  supposes  death 
and  murder  to  be  identical.  When  this  idiot  forfeited  the 
pleasure  of  religion,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  truth,  and 
the  light  of  scripture,  and  the  comfort  of  the  verity,  he 
would  have  done  better  not  to  pretend  to  powers  of  which 
he  was  utterly  destitute,  in  the  verse — 

"Are*  thy  understanding  and  thy  counsel  ailing P  Come 
to  me  that  thou  mayest  learn  the  utterances  of 
sound  wits ! " 

For  God   put  him   in    the   power  of  Abu  Nasr  Ibn   Abi 

^  An  account  of  Ibn  al-Habbariyyah,  the  author  of  this  work,  is  given  by  Ibn 
Khallikan,  ii,  19-21  (Cairo,  1299).  He  died  about  604  a.h.,  and  is  likely 
|oha?e  been  bom  about  the  time  of  Abu*l- 'Ala's  death.  The  narrative  quoted 
^J  Til^ut  teems  with  inaccuracies. 

'  Probably  the  author's  mistake  for  Al-Ma'arri. 

*  Often  quoted  as  an  example  of  Abu' 1-* Ala's  impiety. 

^  lunimiyfat,  Cairo,  1891,  i,  232.  In  both  this  and  th«  Bombay  edition 
^  fixit  word  is  wrongly  Tocalized  cU>  J^  . 


1 
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'Iraran,^  Chief  Missionary*  in  Egypt,  who  said  to  him, 
''  I  am  the  person  of  ailing  understanding  and  counsel,  and 
have  come  to  thee  for  medicine,  so  heal  me."  A  long 
correspondence  went  on  between  them,  and  at  last  Abu 
Nasr  ordered  the  poet  to  be  brought  to  Haleb,'  where  he 
was  promised  a  large  sum  from  the  treasury  ^  if  he  accepted 
Islam.^  Abu'l-'Ala,  knowing  that  the  altematiyes  before. 
him  were  Islam  or  death,  took  poison,  and  died  of  it.*  He 
had  better,  then,  have  been  quiet  instead  of  boasting  of  his 
understanding  and  uttering  absurdities  of  the  sort,  such 
as  could  only  suit  the  case  of  one  who  cared  not  for  Gk>d. 
When  I  read  this  story,  I  was  anxious  to  know  exactly 
what  passed  between  them,  and  at  last  I  got  hold  of  a  thin 
volume,  containing  a  number  of  letters  from  Abu  Nasr 
Hibat  Allah  Tbn  Abl  *Imran  to  Al-Ma*arri  on  the  subject. 
Their  correspondence,  however,  ended  in  both  parties 
acquiescing,  and  there  was  no  suggestion  of  Abu'l  -  *Ala 
having  poisoned  himself,  as  Ibn  al-Habbariyyah  says.  To 
transcribe  the  letters  in  full  would  take  too  long,  so  I  have 
extracted  the  main  points,  omitting  the  verbiage  in  which 
Al-Ma'arrI  indulges. 

^  He  is  called  by  Makrizi  (i,  460)  Uibat  Allah  Ibn  MuBa  al-A'jami,  i.e.  of 
the  tribe  Al-A'jam. 

»  The  office  of  iLrjJl  ^\j  is  thus  defined  by  Kalkaahandi,  ii,  236 
(Arch.  A.  Seld.  18): — "He  came  next  after  the  chief  Kadi  in  rank,  and  wore 
the  same  uttire.  The  religious  doctrines  (  c-^%fe^  S^ )  of  the  people  of  the 
Prophet's  house  were  studied  with  him  in  a  house  called  the  Academy 
(  A-Ji   .*j),  and  he  gate  the  oath  to  those  who  wished  to  join  their  sect.*' 

The  papsajre  is  translated  by  Wiistenfeld,  I.e.,  xxv,  1,  p.  185.  It  is  also  to  be 
foumi  in  Makrizi,  i,  391,  wliose  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  mission  is  of 
extraordinary  interest.  See  Do  Sacy,  ReUgion  des  Druzes,  i,  Ixxiii  S(^q.  Of 
this  "Anidemy'*  an  interesting  history  is  jyriven  by  Makrizi  {Khifaf^  i,  468- 
460) ;  it  was  foimded  by  Hakim  in  395,  and  closed  by  Al-Afdal  Ibn  Amir 
al-Juyiish  in  the  sixth  ctutury.  From  Makrizi's  account  it  appears  to  have 
l>een  a  hotbed  of  heresy,  with  which  the  character  which  Hibat  Allah  gives  of 
himself  corresponds. 

^  Since  Hibat  Allah  was  in  Cairo,  he  could  not  well  do  this.  Ibn  al-Habbariyyah 
was  thinking  of  an  aporr}i)hal  story  of  Abu*l-'Ala  being  summoned  by  the 
Vizier  of  Haleb,  and  killing  fifty  men  by  his  imprecations. 

*  This  is  an  allusion  to  another  story  of  Abu*  1-* Ala  being  offered  the  contents 
of  the  treasury  of  Ma*arrah. 

*  Tn  this  correspondence  Abu*l-'Ala  appears  as  a  model  of  orthodoxy. 

*  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  lived  eleven  years  longer. 
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I.    Letter  of  Ibn  Abl  'Imrdn. 

That  you,  dear  sir,  God  guide  you  well,  have  a  tongue 

90  excellently  learned  that  it  reduces  all  besides  to  silence, 

is  generally  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  on  the  surface 

of  this  earth ;  only  that  learning,  to  which  you  are  what 

Gkden  was  to  medicine,  and  the   keys  of  whose  mysteries 

you  control,  seems  to  furnish  no  great  boon  for  either  your 

present  or  your  future  life,  unless  it  be  winged  fame — fame 

which,  so  long  as  a  man  lives,  he  may  hear  ringing,  and 

of  which  he  may  be  conscious  as  an  ornament  and  personal 

charm,  whereas  when  fate  has  once  driven  him  from  the 

outside  of  the  earth   to   the   inside,   neither  can  fair  fame 

help   him    nor   ill   fame   hurt   him.     This   being   so,   it  is 

extraordinary  that  you,  God  help  you,  with  your  powerful 

intellect,  should   devote  the  whole   of  it   to   studying   the 

rules  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  collecting  its  words  and 

their   meanings,  thus   lavishing  your  life   on  what   cannot 

profit   you,    while    leaving   your  brilliantly    talented   mind 

destitute  of  reflections  on  your  future ;   choosing  the  labour 

that  profiteth  not,  to  be  left,  when  the  froth  is  gone,  dry, 

with  nothing  else.      Hence  it  follows  with    certainty  that 

you,  God  guard  you,  must  have  drunk  deep  of  this  sweet 

draught,  but  must,  for  reasons  of  policy,  have  concealed  it. 

And  the  proof  that  you  have  reflected  on  the  future  life  is 

to  be  found  in  your  ascetic  practice,  your  abstention  from 

^  luxurious   food,  drink,  and  clothing,  your   refusing   to 

suffer  your  body  to  be  the  grave  of  animals,  to  taste  their 

''lilk,  or   to   turn   into   food   any   of  the    creatures    whose 

generation    and  breeding   give  pleasure   to    the  sources   of 

^hem.     Your  practice  implies  the  belief  that  pain  inflicted 

on  them  will  be   avenged,   and  represents  the  extreme  of 

asceticism.      Observing    this,    and    hearing    the    invitation 

<^nveyed  in  a  verse  ascribed  to  you — 

"Are  thy  faith  and  thy  understanding  ailing P  Come 
to  me  that  thou  mayest  learn  the  true  account 
of  the  matter," 
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I  hastened  towards  you,  as  one  whose  faith  and  understanding  . 
are  both  unsound,  unto  one  who,  being  sound  himself,  can 
tell  me  ''the  truth  of  the  matter."  I  then  am  the  first 
to  answer  your  sunmions,  and  to  acknowledge  my  own 
bewilderment.  And  you  must  not  take  me  into  dark  places, 
nor  obscure  tracks,  nor  try  in  what  you  say  to  obscure 
the  truth  with  error.  My  first  question  will  be  about 
a  simple  matter,  and  if  your  treatment  of  it  be  successful 
I  will  go  on  to  something  serious.  What  is  your  ground 
for  abstaining  from  meat,  milk,  and  all  other  animal 
products,  as  though  they  were  unlawful?  Are  not,  I  ask 
you,  plants  set  by  nature  where  the  animals  will  come 
upon  them,  so  that  by  their  existence,  their  goodness^ 
and  by  a  sensitive  force  which  the  animals  possess  the 
latter  have  power  to  utilize  the  plants  P  Were  it  not 
for  the  animals,  the  plants  would  be  a  meaningless  and 
purposeless  creation.  On  the  same  principle  the  human 
force  controls  the  animals  just  as  the  animals  control  the 
plants,  owing  to  the  superiority  which  man  possesses  in 
the  reason  and  the  power  of  speech.  Hence  man  utilizes, 
the  animals  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  were  it  not  for 
that,  the  creation  of  the  animals  would  be  purposeless. 
Hence  your  refusing  to  use  what  is  created  for  you,  and 
ordained  on  your  account,  destroys  the  harmony  of  Nature. 

Your  purpose  iu  abstaining  from  meat  must  be  either 
compassion  for  the  animals,  which  makes  you  disapprove 
of  doing  them  violence,  in  which  case  you  have  no  right 
to  be  kinder  to  them  than  their  Creator ;  but  if  you  hold 
that  certain  men  (and  not  God)  are  responsible  for  the 
notions  lawful  and  unlawful,  these  persons  being  the  law- 
givers, whereas  God  has  given  no  permission  for  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  animals  and  for  eating  their  flesh, 
your  doctrine  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  we  see  before  us 
various  beasts  und  birds  of  prey,  created  by  God  in  forms 
which  are  only  compatible  with  carnivorous  habits,  involving 
the  tearing  of  animals  and  devouring  of  them.  This  fact 
being  well  established  in  creation,  mankind  may  well  be 
excused  for  eating  meal,  and  those  who  allow  it  to  be  eaten 
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Kc  evidently  in  tbe  right.  Or,  secoutlly,  you  may  regard 
the  eheddiDg  of  tlie  blood  of  atiitnals  as  ao  unwiee  ordinanoe, 
in  which  case  your  objectioD  will  fall  ou  your  Creator  who 
called  you  into  esistenue. 
If,  then,  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  produce  a  ground 
I  vhicb  I  can  regard  as  satisfactory,  I  shall  liopii  for  a  cure 
{  tile  malady  which  I  have  acknowledged. 


n.    Answer  from  Abu'l-'Ala  of  Ma'arrrth. 

Says   God's    weak    and    humble    slave    Ahmad,   son    ol 

VAbdalluh,  son  of  Sulayman.     I  will  commence  by  observing 

ut  I   regard   the  most  noble  prince   (my   correspondent), 

hrhotn  God  has  guided  in  religion,  and  whose  life  may  He 

mrolong,  as  one  of  those  who  have  inherited  wisdom  from 

The  Prophets,  while  I  regard  my  erring  self  as  one  of  the 

nleamed.      Von  to  condescend  to  write  to  me !     Who  am 

J  i  tlut  one  liko  you  should   write  to  one  like  me !      The 

F  Pl«iade«  might  as  well  comE-  down  to  the  Earth.    God  knows 

that  I  am  hard  of  hearing  and  of  sight,  this  fate  having 

befallen   me  when  I  was  four  years  old,  so  that  I  cannot 

distinguish   between    the  house   and    its  inhabitant.      Then 

U)  this  was  added  a   whole   train  of  disasters,   so  that  my 

Ggare  got  to  resemble  a  curved  branch,  and  finally  I  have 

in  my  latter  years  become  crippled,  and  unable  to  rise.     As 

for  your  questions,  T   n-ill   say  a  little  about  the  problems 

which  vex  you.     God  Almighty  condemned  me  personally 

to  privation,   and    hence   I   commenced    the    holy   war  of 

WVerty.     The  verse  that  you  quote — 

"Are  thy  understandiDg  and  thy  faith  ailing ?     Come 
to  tne,"  et«., 

Mtly  addreftied   to   those   w]ii>    are   in   tbe   slough   uf 
not   to   one   who   is   the   beaion  and   source  of 
lowledge.     The  animals  are,  as  you  know,  sensitive,  and 
,  imd  I  have  beard  something  of  the  discussion  of 
nta,  and   the  first  point  with  whtoli  they  start  is 
k  ISM.  n 
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this — Supposing  any  human  being  were  to  say :  If  we  were 
to  frame  a  proposition  made  up  of  a  subject,  predicate, 
and  two  intermediate  terms,  one  negative  and  the  other 
exceptional,  viz.  "  God  does  nothing  but  good,"  this 
proposition  must  be  either  false  or  true.  If  it  be  true, 
still  we  see  that  evil  prevails,  and  we  know  that  this  is 
a  mystery.  Hence  professedly  religious  persons  have  at  all 
times  been  anxious  to  abstain  from  meat,  because  it  cannot 
be  obtained  without  causing  pain  to  animals,  which  at  all 
times  shun  pain.  Think  of  the  ewe,  domesticated,  and  with 
young;  when  she  has  bom  the  lamb,  and  it  has  lived 
a  month  or  thereabout,  they  kill  it  and  eat  it,  and  want 
her  milk.  And  the  ewe  spends  the  night  bleating,  and 
would  run  in  quest  of  it  if  she  could.  A  commonplace 
among  the  Arabs  is  the  suffering  of  the  wild  beasts,  and 
the  pining  of  the  wild  cow  for  her  calf.    One  of  them  says — 

"  Ne'er  was  sorrow  like  mine  felt  by  a  camel-calFs 
mother,  though  when  she  loses  him  she  whines 
oft  and  oft." 

Now  an  opponent  may  urge  :  If  God  wills  nothing  but  good, 
then  of  evil  one  of  two  things  must  be  true.  Either  God 
must  know  of  it  or  not.  If  He  knows  of  it,  then  one  of  two 
things  must  be  true  Either  He  wills  it  or  not.  If  He 
wills  it  then  He  is  practically  the  doer  of  it,  just  as  one 
might  say,  "  The  governor  cut  off  the  robber's  hand,"  even 
though  he  did  not  do  it  with  his  own  hands.  But  if  God 
did  not  will  it,  then  He  has  suffered  what  such  a  Governor 
should  not  suffer  upon  earth.  If  there  be  done  in  his 
province  what  he  dislikes,  he  reproves  the  doer  and 
commands  that  the  practice  stop.  This  is  a  knot  which 
the  metaphysicians  have  tried  hard  to  solve,  and  found 
insoluble.  Then  the  Prophets  tell  us  that  Almighty  God 
is  merciful  and  loving.  If,  then.  He  be  loving  towards 
mankind,  assuredly  He  will  be  tender  to  other  classes  of 
living  beings  which  are  sensitive  to  the  least  pain.  And 
He  must  know  that  the  animals  as  they  pasture  are  ofttimes 
attacked  by  the  horseman,  who  transfixes  the  male  ass  or 
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I  the  female  ....  How,  then,  can  one  who  treats  thetn 
I  thus  deserve  compassion,  they  who  drink  not  out  of  buckets 
I  nor  tranagresB  any  written  code  ?  Ofttimea,  too,  have  I  seen 
I  4  couple  of  armies,  each  of  ihera  professing  a  distinct  cult, 
I  meeting  in  battle,  and  tboiisuods  fuUing  on  each  side.  For 
I  which  theory  does  this  makeP  Even  study  does  not  make 
I  it  clear. 

I     I  therefore,  having  heard  of  these  different  opinions,  and 

I'having  reached  my  30th  year,  begged  God  of  His  mercy 

I  to  grant  me  a  perpetual  fast,  which  I  never  break  '  during 

I  month  or  ye;ir  save  at  the  tno  Feasts  ;   for  the  rest  I  let  the 

I  d&Ts  Bnd  nights  mil  by  and  break  it  not.      I  believed,  too, 

i  that  reatrictiiig  myself  to  a  vegetable  diet  would  secure  my 

lliealth  J    and   doubtless   you  have   looked   into  the  ancient 

■  Torks  and  the  sayings  ascribed  to  Galen  and  others,  which 

lihow    that   the  authors   believed  in  the  soundness  of  this 

F  regime-     And  if  it  be  said  that  the  Creator  is  loving  and 

merciful,    then   why  does    He    suffer    the    lion  to  despatch 

B  human  being  who  is  neither  mischievous  nor  cruel  ?     How 

many   multitudes   have  perished  of  serpents'  bites  !      Why 

has  He  given  the  bawk  and  the  falcon  control  over  birds 

that  are  satisfied  with  pecking  grain  P     Often  does  the  sand- 

_  grouse  elart  off  of  a  morning,  leaving  its  chicks  atbirst,  to 

I  water  to  bring  them  in  its  crop  ;    when  ere  she  can 

ich  them  she  meets  with  a  kite,  that  devours  her,  so  that 

B  chicks  perish  of  thirst.     (He  goes  on  in  this  style  for 

B  time,  and  then  says)  I  pray  God  I  may  be  saved  from 

e  utterance  of  the  unbeliever —  ' 

■  Uram  Bakr  baa  come  greeting,  and  bid  her  welcome. 
And  how  muny  a  noble  pedigree  and  generous 
frame  lies  in  the  Well,  the  Well  of  Badr  !  How 
many  a  bowl   once   crowned   with   camel's  hump 
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lies  in  the  Well,  the  Well  of  Badr !  Mother  of 
Bakr,  bring  me  no  more  cups  since  Hisham'a 
brother  is  dead!  No  more  since  his  fatherV 
brother,  who  was  a  hero  of  heroes,  a  drinker  of 
wine.  Tell  God  Almighty  from  me,  please,  that 
I  give  up  the  fasting  month.  What,  when  the 
head  has  parted  from  its  shoulders,  and  the 
companion  has  had  his  fill  of  food,  does  Ibn 
Kabshah^  promise  that  he  shall  liveP  And  how 
is  he  going  to  give  life  to  ghosts  and  spectres  P 
Is  there  truly  a  revelation  to  the  efiect  that  death 
will  give  back  my  frame,  and  restore  me  after  my 
bones  are  dust  ?  " 

God's  curse,  too,  be  on  him  who  says  (said  to  be  Al-Walid 
Ibn  Yazid  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik)— 

Bring  it  *  near  me,  my  friend."     .... 

I  am  quite  sure  that  I  shall  not  be  raised  up  for 
Hell.  I  shall  teach  my  people  till  they  embrace 
the  religion  of  the  Ass.^  For  I  find  that  he  wha 
seeks  Paradise  is  playing  a  losing  game.*' 

A  plague,  too,  on  Ibn  Ru*yan,  if  it  be  he  who  said — 

"  'T  is  the  first ;  they  do  indeed  promise  a  second,  but 
deferred  hope  makes  the  heart  sick.  And  if  part 
of  what  they  say  be  true,  then  He  who  afflicts  us 
also  makes  us  well." 

Another  ground  that  induced  me  to  abstain  from  animal 
food  is  the  fact  that  my  income  is  a  little  over  twenty  dinars 
a  year,  and  when  my  servant  takes  out  of  that  as  much 
as  he  wants,  no  magnificent  sum  is  left.  So  I  restrict 
myself  to  beans  and  lentils,  and  such  food  as  I  would  rather 
not  mention.     So  now,  if  my  attendant  gets  what  I  think 


*  A  name  given  by  the  Pagans  of  Mecca  to  the  Prophet. 

'  Probably  the  wine.     The  yerses  are  also  given  in  Aghani,  vi,  123,  witk 
many  differences. 

*  The  text  of  the  Aghani,  which  in  obscene,  may  have  been  altered  inteBtionaU|r. 
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maoh  Boi  he  thinks  little,  my  portion  is  a  small  lixed 
charge.  And  I  have  no  inteotioii  of  increasing  my  rations, 
or  gofling  frwih  visits  from  ailmenta.     Farewell, 
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III.    Ariairer  from  Ibn  Ahi  •Jmran. 

(iod  preserve  you  from  being  of  the  number  of  those 
whose  religious  and  intellectual  honour  is  stained  by  illness, 
and  from  having  answered  one  who  appealed  to  you,  in 
Tirtue  of  your  verse,  in  order  to  obtain  relief  from  sickness, 
with  an  answer  that  only  makes  his  thirst  worse !  Truly  you 
would  in  that  case  be  an  illustration  of  Mutanabbi'a  line — 

"  The  world   stirred  my  thirst,   but  when  I  came  to 
her  to  slake  it,  she  rained  troubles  on  me." 

I  askod  you  a  personal  question  about  your  reason  for 
■bBttuning  from  the  meat  which  strengthens  the  body  and 
prodnoes  flesh;  and  you  give  me  an  answer  of  which  I  can 
only  say,  "Are  these  the  utterances  of  sound  witsP"  This 
ntedicine  of  yours  only  makes  the  sick  man  yet  worse,  and 
your  words  only  increase  the  blindness  and  deafness  of 
hira  who  is  religiously  and  intellectually  suffering  from 
those  ailments.  Moreover,  all  you  say  is  off  the  point  oi' 
my  first  quention,  and  has  nothing  to  do  wilh  it.  With 
regard  to  your  assertion  that  meat  cannot  be  procured 
without  infliction  of  pain  on  animals,  that  baa  already  been 
ADBwered.  You  need  not  be  kinder  to  them  than  their 
Creator.  Kither  He  i»  just  or  unjust :  if  He  is  just,  then 
Be  takes  the  lives  of  eater  and  eaten  alike,  and  His  right 
is  nti<|uestianed  tlierein ;  if  He  be  unjust,  then  we  need 
not  outdo  our  Creator  and  be  just  where  He  is  unjust. 
"When  yon  say  "Now  an  opponent  may  urge,  etc.,"  this 
reraiuds  me  of  a  story  how  a  man  lost  his  Koran,  and  some 
tiild  him  to  read  "  Ity  the  sun  and  its  noon,"  since  that 
would  enable  him  to  &nd  it ;  but  the  man  observed  that  this 
Hun  was  in  his  Iwt  Koran  too.     Similarly  I  may  say  that 
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dub  difficulty  of  yours  is  one  of  the  whole  number,  all  is 
<jttrti»  and  where  is  the  light?  My  purpose  was  to  learn 
^ih»  utterances  of  sound  wits/'  as  you  express  it.  When 
you  observe^  "  Seeing  the  diversity  of  opinions,  and  conscious 
i^  decline,  I  besought  God  to  grant  me  a  perpetual  fast, 
and  that  I  might  be  satisfied  with  vegetables/'  I  am  not 
clear  whether  the  God  of  whom  you  besought  this  is  the 
oooLe  who  wishes  good  only,  or  the  one  who  wishes  evil 
gialy,  or  the  one  who  wishes  both  together.  And  Fasting 
i»  an  ordinance  based  on  a  code  brought  by  an  Apostle, 
and  an  Apostle  is  connected  with  a  Sender.  And  about 
this  Sender  we  are  in  doubt.  Does  He  send  His  Apostle 
meaning  him  to  be  obeyed  or  not  to  be  obeyed?  If  He 
wills  the  former,  then  His  wiU  is  overruled;  for  more 
disobey  than  obey.  If  He  means  him  to  be  disobeyed,  then 
His  sending  the  Apostle  is  an  absurdity,  a  mere  search 
after  an  excuse  for  torturing  poor  men.  If,  therefore,  your 
fasting  be  based  on  this,  it  is  useless;  but  if  it  have  some 
more  valid  and  clearer  ground,  I  should  like  to  know  it. 
When  you  repeat  the  words  of  certain  heretics,  and  ask 
God  to  protect  you  from  finding  fault  with  His  word, 
**  Now  He  destroyed  the  old  Ad  and  Thamud,  and  spared 
not,"  etc.,  if  God  created  them  knowing  that  they  would 
sin,  without  hope  of  repentance,  surely  the  "Merciful  and 
Loving  "  had  better  not  have  created  them  to  torture  them ; 
but  if  Ho  does  not  know,  nor  can  tell  what  a  man  will  do, 
then  He  is  like  ourselves.  When  you  go  on  to  say,  "God 
forbid  that  we  should  say  this,  rather  let  us  assent  and 
repeat  the  text,  *  Whom  God  guides,  he  is  in  the  right 
way ;  whom  He  misleads,  for  him  thou  shalt  find  no  guiding 
friend,* "  well,  if  a  heretic  observes  that  sugar  is  sweet 
he  is  not  to  be  disbelieved  because  he  is  a  heretic,  and 
the  argument  of  our  heretic  requires  an  answer.  If  you 
have  an  answer,  that  is  what  we  request ;  if  not,  your 
assent  in  such  a  case  is  assent  to  the  heretic,  nothing  else. 
When  you  repeat  the  verses,  "  TJmm  *Amr  has  come 
greeting,"  etc.,  and  rebuke  and  curse  their  author,  who 
over    suspected   you    of   holding    these    sentiments  P     God 
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forbid !     And  wbj  ueed  you  reproduce  aucli  blusphemoua 

As  for  your  ta^t  remark,  that  all  you  have  it)   the  year 

is   twenty   dinarn  and    odd,  of  which   the  larger  half  goes 

I   to  your  servant  and  the  smaller  remains  to  you,  aud  that 

you   must  put  up  with  the  provisiou  of  the  fortuntj   that 

feeds  you,  which  it  would  be  necesaary  to  bear  if  it  were 

I  hi.-«»y,  and  still  more  when  it  is  light,  I  have  written  lo 

[  iny  lord  Taj  al-TJmara,  requesting  him  to  ofi'er  to  remove 

I  tbis  cause  by  presenting  you  with  what  to  him  is  a  trifling 

'  amount  of  the  richest  food,  and  to  see  that  this  is  regularly 

giveji  you,  that  the  veil  of  this  necessity  may  be  removed, 

aod  that  your  mode  of  living  may  bo  thoroughly  comfortable. 

If  you  are  energetic  enough  to  reply,  I  beg  that  yon  will 

.  excuie  me   from   recherche  rhymes  and  forced  figures,   us 

I  ivhat  I  want  is  not  sound  but  seuse. 


IV.     Abu'l-'Ald'n  Auiwer. 

(After  compliments)   I,  who  confess   my  ignorance  and 

acknowledge  my  bewilderment,  and  pray  God  that  He  may 

grant  me  a  little  of  His  mercy.     [I  can  only  say]  what  I  said 

when  I  first  addressed  you,  when  I  mentioned  my  confidence 

I  in  your  ability  and  my  own  feebleness   and  wretchedness 

I  compared  therewith,  and  how  I  reckon  myself  u  dumb  brute 

and  wonder   that  one  like  you  should  seek  guidance  from 

who   has   it   not — it  is  as  though   the  moon  that  travails 

tiighl   and   day   in    the   service   of  its    Lord    should   seek 

guidince  from  a  homed  beast  in  a  desert,  that  goes  down 

I  lo  the  WHt«r  to  meet  the  huntsman  who  sends  an  arrow  into 

I  Its  heart. 

quote   one   of  my    verses   in    H — a   verse   written 
others    bow    keeuly    I    strive    to    bo    religious,   and 
»  uiy  expedient  with  regard  to  the  text  "  whom  God 
1  the  right  way."     The  first  of  them  runs — 
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"Are  thy  understanding  and  thy  faith  ailing?  Come 
then  to  me  that  thou  mayest  learn  the  true  account 
of  the  matter. 

Eat  not  wrongfully  what  the  water  produces,  nor  eat 
the  meat  of  beasts  newly  slain." 


Now  no  one  can  deny  that  the  creatures  that  live  in  the  sea 
come  out  of  the  water  against  their  will.  And  if  the  reason 
be  consulted  about  it,  it  will  find  no  fault  with  the  refusal 
to  eat  fish ;  for  religious  men  have  at  all  times  abstained 
from  things  which  in  themselves  are  lawful  for  them. 

''Nor  the  white  of  mothers  who  meant  the  cream 
thereof  for  their  babes  and  not  for  proud  high- 
born maids." 

The  '  white  *  means  the  milk.  Now  it  is  well  known  that 
when  the  calf  is  killed  the  cow  pines  for  it,  and  keeps  awake 
whole  nights  on  its  account.  Its  flesh  is  eaten,  and  the 
milk  that  it  should  have  sucked  is  lavished  on  its  mother's 
owners.  What  harm,  then,  can  there  be  in  abstaining  from 
killing  the  calf,  and  declining  to  use  the  milk  P  Such 
a  man  need  not  suppose  it  to  be  unlawful ;  he  only  abstains 
out  of  religious  fervour  and  mercy  towards  the  victim,  and 
in  the  hope  that  he  may  be  compensated  for  his  abstinence 
by  the  Creator's  forgiveness.  And  if  it  be  said  that  the 
Almighty  distributes  His  gifts  equally  between  His  servants, 
then  what  sins  have  the  victims  committed  that  they  should 
be  excluded  from  His  mercy  ? 

"  Neither  fall  upon  the  birds  when  they  are  busy  with 
their  eggs,  for  robbery  is  the  worst  of  crimes." 

The  Prophet  forbade  hunting  at  night.  And  this  is  one 
of  two  interpretations  of  his  dictum  "  leave  the  birds  in 
their  nests."  In  the  Koran,  too,  is  the  text  **0  ye  that 
believe,  slay  not  the  quarry  while  ye  are  on  pilgrimage; 
and  if  any  of  you  kill  any  on  purpose,  then  he  is  to  pay  in 
cattle  the  value  of  what  he  killed,"  etc.     Anyone  with  the 
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k  amount  of  sense  who  hears  this   tradition  cannot 
Bed  if  he  tries  t«  win  the  favonr  of  the  Lord  of 
I  and  earth  by  treating  lawful  quarry  like  unlawful 
4)aarry,  though  the  former  be  not  forbidden. 

"And  leave  alone  the  hooey  for  which  the  busy  bee« 
went  out  80  early  to  gather  it  from  the  fragrant 
flowers." 


■JSince  the  bees  fight  their  hardest  to  keep  the  gatherer  off 
t  their  honey,  there  is  no  harm  in  a  man  abstaining  from  it, 
1  desiring  to  place  the  bee  in  the  same  category  as  other 
creatures  that  dislike  being  killed  to  be  eaten  and  having 
ibflir  means  of  living  t^ken  to  feed  and  fatten  women  and 
other  human  beings.  The  poeta  have  described  that  to  which 
I  refer  ;  Abu  Dhi'b  thus  speaks  of  the  h oney -gatherer— 

^^  "  Wlien  the  bees  sting  him  little  reeks  he  of  their  sting, 

^^^  but  6ghte  oa  for  the  bouse  of  the  honey-bees." 

^^^^^^.  ttory  to  the  following  effect  is  told  of  'Ali.      He  had 

^^^^^■■bi  ol  barley-flour,  ordinarily  scaled  up ;   only  when  he 

^^^^^iPbh*  would  huve  none  of  it  sealed.     And  although  he 

^^^^H^^reat  quantities  of  corn,  he  used  to  give  the  whole  of 

it   away   in   alms,   and  content  himself  with   a  minimum. 

A  certain  ascetic  also  i^aid  in  a  sermon  that  lie  gathered  in 

dO.OOU  dinars'  worth  of  com  in  the  year  (but  gave  it  all 

■way).     Hence  we  learn  that  the  Propheta  and  tbe  original 

aatltoritiea   stint   themselves,   in   order   to  bestow  of   their 

superfluity  on  the  needy. 

Yoa  have  even  suggested  that  a  vegetarian  is  to  be 
Uamod.  If  this  principle  were  to  be  applied,  a  man  ought 
not  to  pray  escept  the  appointed  prayers,  for  any  additional 
pmjeni  lead  to  unQeeossary  trouble,  which  God  (forsooth) 
does  uot  approve.  Also  when  a  wealthy  man  has  set  apart 
the  fortieth  of  bis  gold  for  alms,  be  ought  not  to  give  any 
more ;  whereas  there  are  many  places  in  the  Koran  in  which 
expenditnre  is  commended. 

This  ij  a  sufBcient  answer  lor  your  feeble,  bumble  servant. 
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Were  I  to  appear  before  your  exalted  presence,  you  would 
know  that  there  is  nothing  left  of  me  to  ask  or  answer. 
For  my  limbs  refuse  to  act  in  concert ;  I  cannot  stand  up  to 
pray,  but  have  to  pray  sitting,  God  help  me.     Gladly  would  3 

I  reach  the  stage  of  being  able  to  crawl  about  with  a  staff. 
(Some  verses  are  here  quoted  in  illustration  of  his  feebleness.) 
When  I  lie  down  I  cannot  sit  up,  and  have  to  get  assistance. 
When  my  helper  stretches  out  his  hand  to  raise  me,  my 
bones,  which  are  bare  of  flesh,  rattle. 

As  for  the  verse  of  Mutanabbi  which  you  quote,  one  who 
seeks  guidance  from  so  feeble  a  creature  as  I  am  can  only 
be  compared  to  one  who  seeks  dates  from  thistles.  You 
can  only  have  been  brought  to  do  it  by  that  confidence 
which  is  the  mark  of  a  noble  nature,  of  a  lofty  soul,  of 
high  breeding,  and  of  a  stainless  character. 

Your  suggestion,  too,  that  you  would  write  to  get  my 
salary  increased  also  is  proof  of  generosity  inherited  from 
countless  ancestors,  beginning  with  the  Earth.  I  have  no 
desire  for  any  increase ;  no  desire  to  return  to  delicacies, 
abstinence  from  which  has  become  a  second  nature  to  me. 
For  forty-five  years  I  have  tasted  no  meat,  and  an  old  man 
does  not  quit  bis  habits  till  he  is  covered  by  the  grave-dust. 
The  most  excellent  **  Crown  of  Princes,  Pride  of  the 
Kingdom,  Mainstay  of  the  sovereignty,  Arms  and  Glory 
of  the  dynasty,  doubly  glorious,'*  is,  as  I  know,  the  equal 
of  all  the  children  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  and  gladly 
would  I  see  the  castle  of  Haleb  and  all  the  mountains  of 
tSyria  turned  into  gold,  that  they  might  be  bestowed  in 
charity  by  the  Crown  of  Princes  and  Mainstay  of  the 
Prophetic  dynasty,  on  whose  head  be  peace,  as  also  on  his 
righteous  ancestors,  without  a  penny  thereof  coming  to  me» 
And,  indeed,  I  should  be  ashamed  if  the  Crown  of  Princes 
were  to  regard  me  as  one  who  is  hankering  after  this  world, 
after  what  has  passed.  And  I  shall  be  glad  if  when  I  appear 
before  God  Almighty  I  am  charged  with  nothing  more  than 
abstinence  from  meat.  If  I  reach  this  condition  I  shall 
be  right  blest.  (He  then  excuses  himself  for  rhyming  with 
the  aid  of  various  anecdotes  and  arguments.)    And  may  your 
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cause  always  be  the  winning  one,  and  your  power  be  ever 
in  the  aacendaut.     Even  as  Tha'labah,  son  of  Su'air,  says — 
"  Many   an   evildoer   and  a   man   of   misuliiet',    whose 
breasts  boiled  wilh  fallacious  fictions,  did  I   ,    .   .   , 
U)    their    vexation,    and    silence    their    error    with 
victorious  truth." 

And  were  you  to  argue  with  Aristotle,  you  would  nonplus 
I  him,  or  with  Plato,  he  would  throw  his  arguments  away. 
Y  God  glorify  His  Code  by  your  life,  and  help  His  religion  by 
I  Tour  evidcDces.     Ood  is  sufBcieut,  etc. 


V.    An»irer  , 


r.ii  Abi  'hm 


» 


In  addressing  you  at  the  first  I  endeavoured  to  conceal 
mjr  persouality,  preferring  that  the  source  of  the  question 
vhould  not  be  known,  so  that  your  answer  might  be  one 
of  argument,  without  respect  of  persons,  and  without  the 
ftwkwarduesa  of  having  to  introduce  the  "  my  lord  "  and 
"yoor  excellency,"  etc.,  since  the  matter  on  which  we 
are  engaged  required  that  the  vanities  of  this  world  should 
not  be  mixed  therewith,  and  because  1  truly  believed  you 
to  be  one  who,  owing  to  your  contempt  of  the  world,  had 
m  reach  so  much  wider  than  mine  that  I  could  not  hope 
to  buif  any  piece  of  religious  knowledge  from  you ;  and 
I  know  not  bow  the  fact  was  divulged,  ko  that  you  should 
•ddrcsB  me  as  "  lord  "  and  "  excellency."  I  am  your 
mtpnrior  neither  materially  nor  morally ;  I  merely  direct 
my  steed  towards  you  to  gain  something.  If  I  find  a  well 
of  Wftler,  tir  come  fo  a  river  or  the  sign  thereof,  I  shall 
iDMt  it  with  gratitude  for  your  kindnesu,  and  do  nut  pretend 
lo  difpute  your  claim  to  teach. 

I  wonld  have  you  know  that  I  travei^sed  the  earth  from 
the  furthest  part  of  my  country  to  Egypt,  and  everywhere 
found  people  divided  into  two  classes.  There  are  the 
fiuiBticoI  believers  who  are  so  enchanted  with  their  religion, 
that  if  their  religious  record?,  contained  the  statement  that  an 
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elephant  flew  or  a  camel  laid  an  egg  they  would  belieye  it 
implicitly.  They  would  regard  one  who  thought  otherwise 
as  a  heretic  and  a  fool,  who  might  be  neglected.  With 
such  persons  as  these  the  reason  is  at  a  discount.  It  is 
di£Scult  to  awake  such  a  man  to  the  fact  that  the  Ught 
of  reason  must  have  sparkled  from  the  religion  which  he 
professes  ere  its  collar  could  have  been  placed  on  the  neok 
or  its  bracelet  on  the  wrist.  How,  then,  can  it  be  right 
to  give  the  reason  control  at  the  first  and  to  proceed  to 
dethrone  it  ? 

When  ray  fortune  brought  me  to  Syria,  and  I  heard 
of  your  eminence  as  a  scholar  and  savant,  I  found  that 
on  that  matter  opinions  were  agreed  and  the  evidence 
established  irrefragably.  But  I  found  that  men  were 
divided  about  your  religious  position,  and  distraught  about 
it,  each  speaker  taking  a  view  of  his  own.  I  attended 
a  seance  at  which  the  subject  was  discussed,  and  all  sorts 
of  things  were  said  about  you.  I  defended  you  in  your 
absence,  saying  that  your  well-known  and  confirmed 
asceticism  cleared  you  of  all  suspicion.  I  was  convinced 
that  you  must  have  some  esoteric  religious  knowledge, 
which  you  kept  concealed  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  There 
must  be  something  which  distinguishes  you  from  people 
who  charge  each  other  with  heresy.  And  so  when  I  heard 
the  verse  "  Are  thy  understanding  and  thy  counsel  ailing," 
etc.,  my  conviction  was  so  much  the  more  strengthened. 
I  thought  that  a  tongue  that  could  utter  such  a  claim  and 
give  vent  to  such  a  boast  must  be  a  tongue  meet  to  silence 
every  speaker,  thougli  he  were  to  stand  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  the  mount  of  knowledge.  So  1  approached  you 
as  Moses  approached  the  mountain,  hoping  to  get  a  light, 
and  endeavouring  to  raise  a  lighthouse  of  glory ;  to  learn 
what  others  were  too  backward  to  know,  or  about  which 
men  differed.  So  I  dropped  in  my  bucket  in  the  form  of 
my  question  about  a  trifle,  thus  ascending  from  my  own 
low  level  to  one  higher,  and  rising  from  my  own  littleness 
to  one  who  was  great.  You  answered  that  you  were  too 
humble  a  person  to  serve  as  a  source  of  direction.     This, 
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I  thought,  was  an  extra  virtue  on  your  part,  and  what 
mi^ht  be  expected  of  such  u  man.  Finally,  your  answer 
leaolTed  itself  into  the  u^ertiou  thut  mankind  were  all  at 
•ome  atagi'  or  other  of  a  wandering  in  the  valley  of 
bewilderment,  stutnhliug  over  its  edges.  One  says  that 
good  and  evil  are  from  God,  and  he  is  answered  with  the 
qneetiiia  whether  the  dangers  of  travel  from  which  the 
Prophet  used  to  a«k  deliverance,  and  all  similar  tbingf 
from  which  deliverance  is  sought,  are  good  or  evil.  If  they 
are  good,  why  should  they  be  prayed  against  ?  If  evil, 
bat  iot«nded  by  God,  then  the  prayer  ia  as  useless  as  before 
— nay,  more  so.  And  the  similar  question  whether  the 
pOlMiaing  of  Hasan  and  the  murder  of  Ilusiun  were  good 
or  bad;  if  they  were  good,  then  why  should  their  author 
be  cursod  f  If  they  were  bad,  but  intended  by  God,  then 
the  filaver  is  not  to  blame.  Another  says  that  good  is  of 
God,  and  evil  of  another,  aud  is  answered  in  ii  manner 
that  sileticea  him.  With  this  answer  you  combined  other 
asatter,  including  some  blasphemous  vernes.  My  auswer 
I  that  I  disclaimed  all  connection  with  those  whom  you 
mtiuued,  and  threw  myself  on  you,  that  the  discussions 
t  tbeae  people  had  never  slaked  the  thirst,  and  that  in  my 
i  «trs  ibey  found  no  assent.  I  asked  you,  therefore,  to  open 
tlie  gtiUf  for  me  to  your  own  opinions,  and  to  give  me 
acceas  to  your  private  thoughts.  This  you  did  not  do. 
I,  Then  I  asked  you  why  you  abstain  from  meat,  and  you 
plied  that  you  dislike  hurting  animals  and  causing  them 
1  rebutted  your  plea,  after  you  had  dilated  on  it,  by 
lerving  that  if  God  empowers  one  animal  to  eat  another, 
Lthvugh  He  knows  best  what  !s  wise  and  ia  most  merciful  to 
Bis  cmttures,  you  need  not  be  more  just  and  merciful 
to  (h«in  than  their  Lord  and  Creator.  You  then  changed 
your  ground,  and  alleged  your  inability  lo  procure  animal 
food,  because  of  the  whole  ^um  which  came  to  you  in  the 
year  the  greater  part  went  to  your  attendant,  and  only 
a  iitUe  remained  for  yourself.  This,  too,  I  rebutted  by 
pointing  lo  a  liberal  source,  one  of  those  who  never  tauni 
tbOM  whom  they  benefit  with  their  favours  or  insult  then). 
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who  would  provide  you  with  an  ample  supply  of  the 
daintiest  food  and  the  most  luxurious  stores.  This,  too, 
you  declined,  declaring  in  your  second  letter  that  yoa 
disliked  it,  and  would  not  have  it^  and  could  not  abandon 
the  vegetarianism  which  you  had  so  long  maintained.  You 
went  on  to  say  that  I  had  been  seeking  counsel  from  one 
who  had  none  to  give,  and  that  the  verse  of  which  I  had 
taken  hold  and  alleged  as  my  ground  for  enquiring  into 
your  practice  and  principles,  was  only  intended  to  exhibit 
your  religious  zeal  and  your  expedient  for  dealing  with  the 
text  "  He  whom  God  guides  finds  His  way  ;  He  whom 
God  misleads  thou  shalt  not  find  for  him  a  guiding  friend.'' 
Therein  you  combined  two  contradictory  statements  in  one 
proposition.     If  the  verse  is  true,  then  study  is  useless. 

Next  you  say  that  God  has  secrets  that  only  the  saints 
understand.  It  is  just  that  secret  about  which  we  are 
hovering,  and  round  the  door  of  him  who  knows  it  that 
we  are  making  circuit.  And  when  we,  arguing  from  your 
verse,  suppose  that  you  do  possess  it,  seeing  that  you  profess 
that  your  own  religion  and  intellect  are  sound,  whereas 
those  of  other  men  are  ailing,  you  declare  that  you  have 
no  counsel  to  give !  Assuredly  in  this  matter  your  prose 
contradicts  your  verse  and  your  verse  your  prose.  So 
what  is  to  be  done? 

Then  you  say  that  the  sense  of  the  verse  **  Are  thy 
understanding  and  thy  faith,"  etc.,  is  given  by  the  following 
line,  "  Then  eat  not,"  etc.  Clearly,  then,  the  sickness  of 
faith  and  understanding  must  be  due  to  eating  meat  and 
drinking  milk  and  consuming  honey,  so  that  soundness  of 
both  is  to  be  acquired  by  abandoning  these  practices.  You 
must  know  that  soundness  of  faith  and  understanding  is  not 
produced  thereby.  Hence  the  second  verse  cannot  annul 
the  first,  so  as  to  make  the  substance  of  your  assertion  that 
men  require  to  be  rendered  sound  in  understanding  and  faith 
an  exhortation  to  them  not  to  eat  meat  or  drink  milk  ! 

Next  you  observe  that  the  creatures  of  the  sea  dislike 
being  brought  on  dry  land,  and  that  the  reason  cannot  find 
fault  with  abstention  from  their  fiesh,  though  it  be  lawful 
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ir  food,  for  religious  men  at  all  times  abandon  the  use  of 

irtaia  things  that  are  lawful  for  tbem.     Now  there  is  no 

lininl  on  sea  or  land  that  is  more  honourable  thnn  man, 

le  liTing,  the  intelligent.     He  dislikes  death,  yet  he  dies. 

[e  dislikes  being  eaten,  yet  the  worms  eat  him  in  bis  grave. 

proceed  from   some  wise  principle,  then  what  yon 

about  the  sea-animals  and  the  land-animals  belongs  to 

isely  the  same  field  ;    but  if  it  he   a  case  of  deflexion 

t  wisdom,  it  is  absurd  that  my  Maker  should  be  a  fool 

I.  Hie  creature,  be  wise.      When  you  quote  the  tradition 

it  the  Prophet  prnyed  till  his  feet  blistered,  and  being 

about  it  said  "  Ought  I  not  to  be  a  grateful  servant  P  " 

is  bus  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  issue.     A  man  may 

Rs  many  prayers  as  he  likes  in  the  times  at  vhicb  prayer 

lawful,  only  l.o  the  appointed  prayers  he  must  not  add  nor 

he  diminish  them.     Now  this  matter  belongs  to  the 

,  whereas  our  theme  was  discussion  of  matters  connected 

with  the  reason.     When  you  say  that  the  Prophet  regarded 

|tine  within  the  sacred  territory  as  unlawful,  so  that  others 

may  treat  lawful  game  as  unlawful,  in  order  to  win  God's 

faTdur  thereby,  I   reply  that  God  only  may  make  things 

lawful  or  unlawful. 

^Vhen  you  say  that  'Ali,  when  the  pressed  dates  were 
Ifought,  asked  whether  the  Prophet  had  eaten  thereof,  and 
tting  told  that  he  had  not,  refused  to  eat,  this  is  an 
"gument  against  you.  not  for  you.  For  it  is  agreed  that 
yi8  Prophet  never  became  a  vegetarian,  whereas  you  are 
"He  all  your  life.  This,  therefore,  is  a  plain  contrast  to  the 
Prophet's  practice.  And  had  you  not  quoted  the  Law 
*?ain8t  me,  and  not  exceeded  the  scope  of  the  reason, 
I  should  have  spared  you  this  rejoinder,  which  may  trouble 
JOar  mind,  for  which  I  should  be  sorry. 

Wlien  yon  complain  of  your  weakness  and  difficulty  of 
'"ftring,  and  say  you  have  no  strength  left  to  ask  or  answer 
l^Mtions.  wlicther  weak  or  strong  you  are  still  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  age,  and  one  whose  praises  travellers  carry 
"''li  them  everywhere.  However  much  fate  may  have 
Tonged    you,    you    have    wronged    yourself    by    depriving 
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yourself  of  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  And  if  you  hope 
for  pleasures  which  will  compensate  for  them,  pleasures  of 
a  better  and  more  lasting  sort,  then  you  will  have  made 
no  bad  bargain,  and  the  Terse  of  yours  which  has  heen 
discussed  will  have  been  justified,  though  you  may  incur 
the  reproach  of  stinginess  in  rejecting  requests  for  aid  and 
refusing  those  who  ask  you.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are 
torturing  yourself  without  any  clear  reason,  as  you  now 
assert,  being  one  of  the  many  who  ''  idly  dispute  **  and 
founder  in  bewilderment,  then  you  have  wasted  your  life  and 
wronged  yourself.  Tou  will  also  in  the  verse  that  has  beeo 
quoted  have  made  an  assertion  which  you  cannot  verify. 

The  purpose  of  my  questions  and  answers  was  my  own 
benefit.  Since  that  is  not  to  be  had,  God  has  relieved  you 
of  the  trouble  of  answering  me.  As  for  the  rhymes  and 
my  request  that  we  might  be  relieved  of  them,  it  is  because 
rhymes  are  not  ideas  worth  going  out  of  our  way  to  follow, 
and  because  were  I  to  study  the  excellence  of  your  worka 
in  belies  lettres  and  poetry  I  should  find  therein  an  ample 
field.  Would  that  I  could  get  at  the  hidden  treasures  of 
your  religious  lore  as  I  can  at  your  compositions  in  prose 
and  verse  !  But  before  and  after  I  ask  pardon  for  troubling 
your  miud,  and  wasting  your  time  in  reading  my  letters 
and  answering  them.  For  inasmuch  as  I  have  done  you 
no  good  I  have  done  you  harm.  God  knows  that  I  had 
no  intention  nave  to  benefit  by  your  wisdom  and  fill  my 
bucket  from  your  sea. 


Art.  Xn.^An   ITnkmim   Work  bt/  AlfnrHni. 
By  H.  Bkteridoe. 

TuKKK  i«  iu  the  British  Mueeura  a  PersiiiD  MS.,  Or.  0,849, 
which  is  n  translation  of  an  Arabic  treatise  by  Albirrmi. 
It  is  a  small  quarto  containing  175  folios,  and  at  one 
time  belonged  to  one  of  the  Oude  royal  libraries,  and  has 
seveml  red  iinpressioiis  of  teals.  It  was  picked  up  by  me 
in  Lalthuau,  in  1899.  The  MS.  is  a  mafcr/rt  rnerliea, 
and  containa  accounts  of  drugs,  Yegetable  and  mineral,  in 
alphabetical  order.  Its  title  is  KUah-i-saidanah,  and  the 
tnnalator  diecusses  at  some  length  the  origin  of  this  name. 
Albiruni  was  inclined  to  derive  it  from  the  Indian  chattdan 
and  the  Persian  cJiandal,  sandalwood,  but  this  etymology 
is  rejected  by  the  translator.  There  is  a  long  preface  by 
the  translator,  and  as  it  is  in  very  high-flown  language, 
uid  as  the  MS.  is  much  worm-eaten,  it  is  not  very  easy 
U>  understand  his  meaning.  However,  we  leam  from 
p.  2"'  that  the  translator's  name  was  Abii-bakr,  son  of 
'Ali,  son  of  Usman  Asfaru'l-kasani,  and  further  on  we  find 
tbat  he  oame  to  India  in  the  beginning  of  .Shumsu-d-din 
lltatmish'A'  reign,  or  in  the  last  year  of  his  predecessor  and 
father -in- law,  Qut.bu-d-diu  Aibak,  and  consequently  about 
liOr  A.H-  {1211  A.O.).  He  speaks  of  staying  in  Dihli  for 
u{[hteeD  months,      Though  he  does  not  tell  us  the  exact 

lOg',  uuder  tliv  lUtiFlc 
•  Ulc,'  where  he  •mos 

tier  Oie  srticle  ^^ji , 

'  [i  ipelt  Altam^  nod  AltmUl!-  8«e  ThumanV 
:  i^i^lt'uiu's  eiplnnniioii  Ihst  the  nnmv  wi>  derivud 
'iunng  UB  ecl^Me  of  the  ntuon  maji  tw  oomct, 
III  >l  by  RedhoDAE,  and  Bidivaoi  had  meuis  i>f 
-.1.  [or  BadsjruD  was  Shiipmu -a-dia's  flef .  ud  thr' 
1  to  BadiTiuirs  titat. 

n 


'  Tht  truuUtn  mnitioiu  hit  uitn  numt'  ugain  at  | 
SWtt.kDi]  iIh.  at  p.  til.  ondfir  the  artii^le  Jll^,  l. 
*"  ffk  ol  111*  tuning  liern  In  Ki^^«r,  und  >t  13!', 
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year  in  which  he  made  his  translation,  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  before  626  a.h.  (1229  a.d.),  for  he  refers  to  Shamsu-d- 
din's  haying  a  son  bom  to  him  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  and  expresses  a  hope  that  this  will  put  an  end  to 
sedition  by  reducing  the  rebels  to  despair.  He  calls  this 
son  (p.  4^)  Nasiru-d-daniya  wa  ud-din,  and  he  must  mean 
thereby  the  elder  prince  of  that  name,  who  became  goyemor 
of  Bengal  during  his  father's  lifetime,  and  died  in  626  a.h. 
After  the  translator's  preface  there  follows  Albiriini's  own 
preface,  or  an  abridgment  thereof.  In  it  Albiruni  describes 
the  books  he  used.  One  was  a  compilation  giying  the 
names  of  drugs  in  ten  languages;  another,  which  he  got 
from  Christian  physicians,  was  in  Syriac,  and  gaye  the  names 
of  drugs  in  Syriac,  Greek  (Rumi),  Arabic,  and  Persian  ; 
a  third,  which  he  also  got  from  Christian  physicians,  bore 
the  name  of  Lexicon.  He  also  acknowledges  his  obligations 
to  a  distinguished  physician  named  Abii  Hamid,  son  of 
Ahmadu-l-bashafI  (?). 

The  descriptions  of  the  drugs  give  first  their  localities 
and  characteristics,  and  then  their  remedial  action.  I  have 
looked  in  vain  for  any  interesting  autobiographical  details, 
though  there  are  several  references  to  Alblriinl's  travels 
Thus,  under  the  account  of  the  drug  (joz  gandam  (p.  148*) 
there  is  a  reference  to  what  he  had  seen  in  the  country 
of  Jurjan,  and  in  the  account  of  the  orange  (ndranj),  p.  165, 
we  are  told  what  the  old  men  of  Bast  (in  Afghanistan)  said 
about  the  seeds  having  been  brought  into  their  country  by 
a  strange  bird,  which  they  found  lying  dead  in  a  river  bed 
after  there  had  been  a  long  drought.  Albiruni  adds  that 
the  Indian  name  for  the  orange  is  ^j^  kirand.  Apparently 
this  is  the  Sanskrit  karftnd  and  Hindustani  karnd,  which  is 
a  name  for  the  pummeloe.  Opium  is  one  of  the  drugs 
described,  and  its  use  by  the  people  of  Mecca  is  spoken  of, 
but  nothing  is  said  about  its  use  or  cultivation  in  India. 
Albiruni  generally  gives  the  name  of  each  drug  in  several 
languages,  and  under  opium,  afyun,  he  quotes  one  Firazi 
as  stating  that  the  Sindh  name  for  the  drug  is  raa-i  sir 
shamy  (?).    Firazi  is  again  quoted  under  tubal  (vitriol?),  p.  47*. 
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|The  Ust  article  in  the  book  is  tambut  or  the  carob-trce,  and 
the  one  immediately  before  it  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
}ittkt,  or  jmlim,  i.e.  'jade,'  Galen's  description  of  it  is 
quoted,  and  we  ure  told  that  the  Greek  name  for  jasht 
^jtUil  OK/i/iu/os.  Probably  the  copyist  baa  written  *t 
by  midtjikt:  lor  'nii,  iind  the  word  j_^jijU_j!  is  apparently 
a  cormptioD  of  ofttpaTiTetiK,  the  genitive  of  o^m^titij?,  which 
is  Qalen's  name  for  green  jasper.  (See  Eiihn'a  ed..  Leipsic, 
1826.  vol.  sii.  pp.  20Q,  207.)  Albiruoi  says  that  the  Greek 
vord  means  snakestone,  and  it  appears  from  this  remark  and 
from  the  rest  of  the  description  that  he  or  his  authority  has 
mixed  up  two  drugs  described  by  Galen,  one  ophites  or 
snakestone,  and  the  other  omphatites,  which  last  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  in  any  Greek  dictionary. 

Albtruni's  work  is  mentioned  by  Hiiji  Ehalfa,  Fluegel's 
ed.,  V.  110,  No.  10,363.  It  is  there  c.iUed  Eitah-a>^-Haidaiat, 
which  is  translated  by  Fluegel  as  "liber  botanicae  theoreticae." 
In  Doxy's  Siipplhnmf,  p.  856'',  OA-r  midalat  is  given  as 
meaning  drugs.  Possibly  the  translator  of  the  work  is  the 
Abii  Bikr-c*  Saiddiini "  of  HSji  Khalfa,  IV.  417  and  V.  461. 
,Iii  the  first  of  these  references  Abii-bikr  is  described  as 
lawyer,  but  in  the  second  he  ia  entered  as  a  lexicographer 
and  grammarian,  and  this  tallies  with  the  translator's  pre- 
dilection for  verbal  questions,  as  shown  by  tho  disquisition  in 
the  preface  about  the  etymology  of  xaidana.  Unfortunately 
Haja  Khalfa  evidently  knew  very  little  about  him,  and  does 
not  even  give  the  year  of  bis  death. 

As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Sachau  (Introduction  to  the  Arabic 
text  of  the  chronology  of  ancient  nations,  p.  48),  the  Saidalnt 
ii  not  mentioned  in  Alblriini's  own  list.  That  list  was  made 
in  427  H.  (1035),  and  Albiriini  lived  for  thirteen  years  after- 
tiixAs,  dying  on  2nd  Bajab,  440  h.  (llth  December,  1048). 
He  must  therefore  have  written  the  Saidalat  between  1035 
tnd  1048. 

Tho  MS.  was  copied  in  1190  .i.h.  (1776)  by  KhwSja 
Multammnd  Sami'  of  Dihli. 
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Abt.  Xai.—The  BisdlaMl-Ohufrdn:  by  Abu'l-'Ala  al- 
Ma'arri.  Part  II,  including  Table  of  Contents  with 
Text  and  Translation  of  the  Section  on  Zandaka  and 
of  other  passages.     By  Reynold  A.  Nicholson. 

{Continued  from  p.  101.) 

As  for  Salih  b.  'Abdul-Enddus/  though  his  sandaka  has 
become  notorious,  he  did  not  avow  it  (and  knowledge 
belongs  to  God  alone)  until  he  was  convicted  out  of  his  own 
mouth.  The  following  verses  are  ascribed  to  his  father, 
'Abdu'l-Kuddus : 

How  many  a  visitor  hath  Mecca  brought  to  perdition  !    Mau 

Ood  raze  Mecca  and  her  houses  I 
May  the  Merciful  re/use  sustenance  to  her  Umng  inhabitants^  ^  148. 

and  may  Mercy  roast  her  dead  [in  hell-fir e"]  ! 

Salih  had  a  son  who  was  charged  with  zandaka  and  im- 
prisoned for  a  long  time.     These  verses  are  said  to  be  his : ' 

^^  went  forth  from  the  worlds  though  we  belong  to  it ;  and  ice 

are  neither  the  living  in  it  nor  the  dead, 
f^heneper  a  visitor  comes  to  inquire  for  us,  we  rejoice  arid  say, 

'*  Here  i«  one  from  the  world  !  " 

HiB  recanting,  when  he  perceived  that  his  execution  was  at 
'^d,  was  a  piece  of  trickery.  And  God  bless  Muhammad, 
*^^  it  is  related  of  him  that  he  said,  **/  was  sent  icith  the 

A  cuntemponurv  of  Bashshar.  They  were  put  to  death  in  the  same  year, 
^6Ja.h.    See  Weil,  Getehiehte  der  Chahfen,  ii,  106  seq. 

Ibn  Khallikan,  TratuUuiony  ii,  465,  attributes  them  first  to  Aba*l-*Atibiya, 
^  tken  to  Salib  himself . 
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HteoH,  and  weal  is  with  the  sword,  and  weal  is  in  the  sward,  and 
iceal  is  by  the  sword.^*  And  in  another  hadith,  ^^My  people 
shall  not  cease  to  flourish  while  they  bear  swords.'*  'Twas  the 
aword  that  impelled  galih  to  affirm  the  truth  and  cauaed 
him  to  renounce  his  pernicious  belief.  This  is  one  of  God's 
signs,  which  is  only  revealed  to  the  miscreant  soul  when  her 
time  has  indubitably  passed  by  and  her  profession  of  faith 
will  not  be  accepted  at  this  juncture.  She  believed  not  before.^ 
Folly  has  its  light  drizzle  and  its  heavy  rainfall. 

With  regard  to  al-Kassar,^  he  was  a  fool  in  the  block  and 
a  fool  in  the  chips.^  Had  he  pursued  an  attainable  truth, 
he  would  have  been  saved  from  the  poison  that  he  swallowed, 
but  our  natures  are  ranged  against  us  ^  and  none  may  avoid 
iho  appointed  doom.  He  whose  name  is  connected  with 
chests^  is  held  to  be  a  zindik.  I  suppose  that  he  is  the 
person,  known  as  Mansur,^  who  appeared  in  270  a.h.  and 
made  a  long  stay  in  Yemen.  In  his  time  the  singing-girls 
used  to  play  on  the  tambourine  while  he  chanted  :  ^ 

0  thou,  take  the  tambourine  and  play,  and  blazon  abroad  the 

virtues  of  this  prophet  I 
The  prophet  of  tlie  BanU  Rdshim  has  departed,  and  the  prophet 

of  the  Banu  Ya^rub  has  arisen. 
No  tnore  is  it  behoving  to  run  at  Safd  or  to  visit  the  Tomb  at 

Medina. 
When  the  people  pray,  do  not  thou  stand  up,  and  if  they  fast, 

do  thou  cat  and  drink. 


»  Kor.  \\.  159. 

*  ^amdun  Kassar  (ob.  271  a.h.)  may  possibly  be  meant.  He  was  the  chief 
of  those  Sufis  who  call  themselves  Malamatis,  and  pive  his  name  to  the  .•<ect  of 
Kajjsaris  (*Attar,  Tadh.  ai-Aulit/ih  Brit.  Mus.  MS.,  f.  195  sqq.  ;  Nafahatu'l- 
Unn^  p.  67).  But  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  him  in  this  company  or 
described  in  these  terms,  and  I  regard  the  p^opo^ed  idontitication  as  doubtful. 


*  jul ,  pi.  of  rs£ . 

*  His  name  was  ,li.\J\ ,  the  caqKniter.     See  below. 

•  Sw  Kay*s  Yamiin,  p.   191  sqq.  and  n.  .S23.      Ibnu'l-Athir,  viii,  22,  calN 
him  Kustam  b.  al-Husain  b.  Haushab  b.  badhan  aUNaijar. 

'  In  Kav*s  TawrtM,  p.  U>9.  tht»si»  verses  are  ascribed  to  Mansur*s  collea^ut , 
*AU  b.  Fajl. 
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[nrf  do  not  deny  unto  thijKlf  any  beliercr,  whether  he  hr  iwav  p 
akin  or  remoie. 
r  hoK,  being  laipfal  to  t/taf  itmnger,  haef  thou  become  for- 

liidden  to  thy  father  f 
ig  not  tht  tree  hthng  to  him  who  nourinlttd  it  and  watered  it 

»  iti  year  of  drought  ? 
f  wine  M  free  to  ttse,  like  ruin.     0  my  niialrem,  what,  nil 
ejixllenl  creed  ! ' 


I 


k 


Now.-  may  the  execmtioo  of  all  who  joiu  in  execruling 
'Arildoers  light  upon  the  adherents  of  this  gospel !  This 
eUas  of  roea  (God  ourse  them !)  acek  b;  various  methoda 
to  enslave  the  vulgar.  They  are  eager  to  claim  divinity, 
without  substantiating  their  pretensions ;  nor  do  they  shrink 
from  whut  is  abominable,  but  when  they  knon'  that  a  man 
IB  distinguished '  [by  intelligence]  they  iDvite  him  to  that 
which,  in  the  abstract,  is  worthy  of  praise.  There  was  in 
Yemen  a  man  who  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  his  castle, 
employing  as  intermediary  between  himself  and  the  people 
a  black  servant  whom  he  had  entitled  Gabriel.  One  day 
this  servant  murdered  his  master  and  went  off,  whereupon 
Mme  irreverent  wit  remarked  :  "  Blessed  ia  God  in  Kis 
beigbt.  Gabriel  has  fled  from  iniquity,  and  he  whom  ye 
assort  to  be  a  Lord  lies  murdered  on  his  throne."  It  is  said 
that  he  was  urged  to  this  deed  by  the  shameful  services 
imposed  on  him.  When  one  of  this  sort  aspires,  he  is  not 
content  with  being  an  imam  or  a  prophet.  No !  he  mounts 
upward  in  falsehood,  and  his  drink  is  the  foul  water  beneath 
the  film. 

The  Arabs  of  the  Ignorance  were  not  guilty  of  such 
criminal  and  disorderly  practices.  Bather  did  their  minds 
lean  to  the  opinion  of  the  sages  and  to  the  wisdom  of  ihe 

'  Kit  cvtulerR.  ''biuI  ito  a«i  u  now  hnlbwed  hy  th«  la*."      But  thn  ii 
iDpoablf   fiir  niulrtofti  and  ntliw  muon'.      i^  =: '    ^X,^ ,    '^-    Hot"' 
L{M.  lVSM:y),|t.  £39. 1.S. 

*  •,/%;  and  ■,.,— ^  uvdutioctly  «ri(ti:n  iulhu  MS.    lu  a  piu«age bdnw  (p.  l%h) 
^  aad  '-  -■c"  ritcui,  and  iwrliBiie  tluv  Bh.pitid  he  naUiri"!  Iutl'. 
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ancient  books.  For  most  of  the  philosophers  were  without 
belief  in  prophecy  and  paid  no  heed  to  those  who  affirmed 
it.  Kabi'a  b.  Umayya  b.  Khalaf  al-Jumabl  had  an  affidr 
with  Abu  Bakr  al-Siddik  (may  God  have  mercy  on  him !), 
in  consequence  of  which  he  fled  to  Bum,  and  it  is  related 
that  he  said  :  ^ 

F.  161. 1  fled  to  the  land  of  Bam,  undisturbed  by  the  abandonment  of 

evening  and  midday  prayer. 
But  do  not  omit  to  bring  me  a  morning-draught  of  wine  ;  for 

the  purest  qfmne  is  not  forbidden  by  Ood. 
If  Taim  b.  Hurra  ^  has  been  given  the  command  among  you, 

there  is  no  good  in  the  land  of  H\jaz  or  in  Egypt. 
And  if  my  ^  islam*  is^  the  truth  and  the  right  way,  lo,  I  renounce 

it  in  favour  of  AbU  Bakr.^ 

Men  showed  themselves  so  versatile  in  error  that  at  last 
they  considered  the  claim  of  divinity  allowable.  That  was 
to  push  infidelity  to  its  extreme  point  and  to  collect  sin 
in  the  largest  bottles.  The  people  of  the  Ignorance  only 
rejected  prophecy :  they  went  no  further.  When  'Umar 
b.  al-Khatt.ab  (God  have  mercy  on  him!)  cleared  out  the 
'  Covenanters '  from  the  Arabian  peninsula,  the  emigrants 
were  sorely  distressed,  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  Jews 
of  Khaibar,  known  as  Sad  id  b.  Adkan,  spoke  these  versea 
thereupon : 

Ahii  Hafs  attacks  us  icith  a  whip.     Not  too  fast !    A  man  now 
rises,  note  sinks. 


A<  ^  r     >\    *.       \;»    (Marginal  note  in  MS.). 

2  From  whom  Abu  Bakr  was  descended  (Wiistenfeld,  Geiiealoyische  TabelUn,  R.). 
'  -fc  is  the  Ju^uJl  r^^  (Wright,  Grammar,  ii,  265). 
^  I.e.  **  he  is  welcome  to  it :  much  good  may  it  do  him  I  " 


TllE  CAttllATHIANS   IN    VHSIK.N. 
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Jt  teould  aeeiH  that  you  ittrer /olloieetl  the  loaded  auteU  of  a  hard 

driver,^  that  you  might  get  your  Jill.     Verily,  prorUion 

(g  a  ^fugitive  thing. 
Sad  Moan  told  the  truth,  ye  icouUl  Ml  have  prevtihd  against 

w ;  but  empire  [Aim  Hi  dtiy],  then  goes. 
I  And  «v  anticipated  you  in  fahehood.     Recognise,  t/ierrfore,  that 

to  u«  belongs  the  dignity  of  the  fir *t  liar,  icho  is  the  ict^st.* 
Ye  itaikfd  over  our  tracks  in  the  u-ay  that  a-e  leent,  and  your 

desire  is  to  domineer  and  to  make  yoiirsekes  dreaded. 

And  Yemen,  ever  since  it  existed,  hns  been  the  homo  of 
those  who  cultivate  religion  as  a  means  of  livelihood  and 
make  a  fair  abow  in  order  to  fill  their  pockets.  I  learn 
from  travellers  to  those  parts  (hat  certain  aeutaries  are  to 
be  found  there  at  the  preseot  day,  every  one  of  whom  asserts 
that  be  is  the  expected  Kii'im  and  receives  a.  tithe  of 
property  to  gratify  hla  base  ambitions.  And  I  have  been 
told  that  the  Karmatjs  have  a  house  at  al-Ahsa,'  from 
which,  as  they  pretend,  their  imam  will  come  forth,  and 
tbey  keep  a  saddled  and  bridled  horse  elanih'np  at  the  door 
of  that  house,  and  suy  to  the  cotiimoii  and  vulgar,  "  This 
horse  is  for  the  Mahdl's  stirrup  :  he  will  mount  it  when  he  p.  isi 

Iappeara  with  a  marvellous  truth."  Their  object  in  all  this 
is  to  cajole  and  amuse  with  vain  promises  and  manu^uvre 
thetoselves  into  power  and  lead  men  astray.  And  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  stories  that  T  have  heard  is  this; — Long 
ago  a  chieftain  of  the  Karmntis,  when  his  time  was  come, 
gathered  his  followers  round  liia  deathbed  and  began  to  say 
to  iLem  :  "  I  am  now  resolved  to  depart.  I  had  already 
ntKil  Moses  and  Jesus  and  Alubummod,  and  1  cannot  but 
vend  another."  Be  he  accursed  !  He  committed  the  greatest 
infideJity  at  the  moment  when  it  behoves  the  infidel  to  believe 
ud  the  traveller  to  return  to  his  final  bourne. 


'  Tbo  a 


:rui  at  tuLI  speed  Muulil  bo  likely  bi  ipiU  n  ;  i 
ripUlned  beW  (p.  IflG)  ss  DimninR  '  nov  irl 
But  bar*  it  leem*  ratbir  U>  be  darivrd  fr  a 


*  la  BttjistB. 
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As  regards  Walid  b.  Yazld,  his  mind  was  that  of  an  infaiit, 
although  he  had  reached  a  vigorous  manhood.  A  haughty 
will  availed  him  nothing,  nor  did  his  violets  profit  him/ 
and  he  was  diverted  from  the  wine-flagon  by  the  sin  of  his 
erring  soul.^  He  was  thrust  into  Hell-fire,  and  does  not 
draw  water  in  cupfuls.  Verses  are  attributed  to  him  that 
brand  him  with  disgrace,  e.g. : 

0  my  friends^  bring  me  a  youthful  slave,^  for  I  am  assured  that 

I  shall  not  be  raised  from  the  dead  for  the  sake  of  \being 
cast  into']  afire. 
Let  those  who  seek  Paradise  lose  their  labour  !    Men  are  ill- 
trained  indeed  that  they  follow  the  religion  of  the  ass  ! 

Surely  't  was  an  amazing  time  that  made  the  like  of  him 
an  imd7n  and  invested  him  with  imperial  power  ;  and  though 
it  may  be  that  other  monarchs  hold  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same  creed,  they  keep  it  hidden  and  fear  [to  divulge  it]. 
These  verses  are  also  ascribed  to  him  :  * 

/  boast  myself  to  he  Walld,  the  Imam,  trailing  my  striped  robe 
and  listening  to  words  of  love, 

1  drag  my  skirt  to  the  chambers  of  my  mistress,  and  I  heed  not 

those  who  blame  and  rebuke  me. 
There  is  no  jyleafiure  save  in  listening  to  a  singing-girl  and  in 

wine  that  leaves  a  youth  intoxicated. 
I  do  not  hope  for  the  houris  in  the  next  world.     Does  any  man 

of  sense  hope  for  the  houris  of  Paradise  ? 
When  a  lady  gives  thee  her  hand,  requite  her  surrender  like  one 

who  makes  a  liberal  present. 

P.  158.  And  it  is  said  that  when  he  was  surrounded,  he  entered  the 
pavilion  and  locked  the  door,  and  said :  ^ 

'  The  manuscript,  reading;  is  almost  certainly  corrupt.  I  have  no  example  ot 
i's.sii'uj  as  the  plural  ol  .^^^'-^  ,  hut  analogous  forms  occur. 

^  I.e.  his  sins  in  this  world  deprived  him  of  the  joys  of  Paradise. 

3  For  iz(h'  =  down  {tovKos)  sec  De  Slane's  Introduction  to  Ibn  Khallikan,  p.  36. 

If  the  text  is  sound,    '' AJ^  stands  for    ^Ij^  , 

*  The  first  two  couplets  are  cited  in  Aghd/n,  vi,  122. 
6  Agh.  vi,  139. 
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I 


Jjiaee  me  Hitiil  and  al-Rabab  and  a  feir  hoys '  nnrl  a  ninging- 

girl :  that  i>  nvaUh  enough  for  me  ! 
Take  i/our  kingdom  {maij  God  not  itabUth  your  kingdom  !),  fw 

after  that  it  is  not  worth  a  ramel-rojie. 
And  iet  mc  go  ere  the  eye  can  irinA",'  and  do  not  grudge  me 

a  merry  death  ! 

And  from  tliat  high  estate  he  fell '' — oh,  what  a  fall !  and 
some  chrouiclers  relate  that  hia  head  was  seeu  in  the  raouth 
of  a  dog.  God  exacts  the  wages  of  sin.  Helplesa  is  man  in 
this  world  of  sorrows,  which  disables  citizen  and  wanderer 
alike.  It  was  due  to  the  Caliphate  that  it  should  come  to 
a  person  of  lamed  piety,  whom  uo  contingencies  would  turn 
from  the  right  way ;  but  affliution  was  created  with  the  sun, 
and  why  should  those  be  exempt  who  sleep  in  the  grave  ? 

As  for  Abii  'Isii  b.  al-itashid,*  he  is  not  the  praJser  [of 
God]  nor  the  praised  [of  men],'  and  if  the  reports  concerning 
bim  are  true,  he  has  thereby  separated  himself  from  hia 
ancestors  and  shown  his  enmity  to  the  religions.  The  Lord 
caroa  not  whether  His  servants  keep  the  fast  through  fear  or 
whether  they  break  it,  but  men  grow  desperate,  uod  often 
those  who  are,  or  feign  to  be,  foolish  utter  a  statement 
although  their  hearts  are  familiar  with  its  contrary.  I  say 
thia  in  the  hope  that  Abii  'Isii  and  his  fellows  did  not  accept 
the  false  teaching  of  their  chiefs,®  and  that  their  real 
thoughts  are  not  such  aa  they  outwardly  profess.     Verily 


'  Thii  i»  th(j  rtiiding  of   Jgt-     t'oi  the  name  Fsrtani.  prewrved   in   Ihu 

J  i-onwcliim.  mi  Aidtada  it  EmrHduHda  to  Tabul,  i,  v«v. 
■  See  i^M  iin.i«r  J^  ,  iml  Frcvtog.  Arabum  Provrrbio,  ii.  249. 

*  litanilj,  ■  retnraMl.' 

'  Sou  ol  ilsrCii  Bl-B^id  by  a  tureign  mother.  He  dUd  in  tbK  teigo  ■•( 
I  Vm'ain.  Sair  Uit  Ukl  tluit  he  wa»  »a  excellent  singnr,  I  rnnaol  Hnd  any 
I  Donobonliaii  of  Abb'l.'Ala'a  rtnaarlfB  al>aitt  him,  but  it  will  bn  rRniemhered 
I  tint  Htnibu  ch>r<:eB  were  made  agaioat  Ma'muu  liitnaell'. 

*  TU*  nodering  U  coniectunl. 

*  ^\j^\=  -jiS '\^\,   Mh»it   oTTing   chiefi.'      8ta   Wright,    (.'.vi™.Mr. 
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the  dead  have  admonished  them.^  A  certain  one  dreamed 
that  he  saw  'Abdu'l-Salam  b.  Ea^ban,  known  as  Diku'l- 
Jinn.^  Seeing  him  in  good  hap,  he  reminded  him  of  the 
distichs  rhymed  in/,  which  include  this : 

They  have  this  world,  and  they  rejoice  in  [the  prospect  of] 
another,  but  when  a  person  whom  you  cannot  trust  says 
**  I  will  pay  to-morroiVy"  it  is  fatal. 

Sawdf  =  haldk.  The  poet  answered  :  "  I  said  that  merely 
in  jest:  it  was  not  my  belief."  Aud  perchance  many  who 
are  notorious  for  these  follies  secretly  fulfil  the  obligations 
P.  154.  of  the  Law  and  find  abundant  pasture  in  its  fertile  meadows, 
since  the  tongue  is  rebellious  and  does  not  submit  to  the 
reason.  And  the  aforementioned  Abu  ^Isa  was  accounted 
an  excellent  poet  in  the  quatrain  and  sestet.  Al-Sdli  quotes 
in  his  Nawddir : 

My  tongue  concealeth  its  secrets,  but  my  tears  betray  and  publish 

what  I  would  hide. 
And  but  for  my  tears  I  should  not  have  revealed  my  passion, 

and  but  for  my  passion  I  should  not  have  shed  tears. 

And  if  he  fled  from  a  month's  fast,  peradventure  he  may  fall 
into  everlasting  torment,  though  unbelievers  alone  despair 
of  the  divine  mercy. 

As  regards  al-Janniibl,'  if  a  town  were  punished  on 
account  of  its  inhabitants,  Janniiba  might  well  be  chastized 
on  account  of  him,  but  the  ordinance  of  the  Kor'an  is  more 
tit  and  proper,  that  )io  burdened  soul  shall  bear  tJie  burden  of 
another}  His  treatment  of  the  sacred  corner-stone  is  variously 
related,  those  who  pretend  acquaintance  with  him  asserting 
that  he  took  it  to  worship  and  glorify,  because  he  had  learned 
that  it  was  the  hand  of  the  idol   which  was  made  in   the 


^  Cf.  Freytaj;,  Arabum  Provrybia,  iii',  43: 

wjy^l  J\^JiJl  o--Ui*Jl  jA.1 

-  BrockelraanD,  i,  85. 

'  Ibn  Khallikan,  Translation^  i,  426. 

*  Kor.  ri,  164,  etc. 


niE    'alio   of   BASRA.  ^45 

I  Ukeuesa  of  Saturn,'  but  others  sajr  that  he  made  it  a  footstool 
in  a  privy  ;  and  these  versions  cannot  be  reconciled.  Be  be 
accursed,  in  asy  case,  while  Tbabir '  stands  firm  and  clouds 

,   scatter  rain ! 

The  'Alid  of  Basra,'  according  to  one  story,  used  to 
mention  before  his  revolt  that  he  belonged  to  'Abd  Kais 
and  to  the  subdivision  of  Anmar.*  His  name  wus  Ahmud, 
bat  on  declaring  himself  he  took  the  name  of  'Ali.  False- 
hood is  abiinduut,  inexhaustible.  He  was  u  lofty  peak  iu 
aagacity,^  yet  the  truth  in  his  possession  vas  like  the  pebble 
that  is  trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  disobedient.  These  verses 
ascribed  to  him  are  famous : 

O  profemoH  of  the  crippUd,  may  ruin  light  upon  thee!     Shnll 

I  fiot  eicape  from  tJtee  irhen  the  [/««(]  gathering  hrin^H 

[muniinf/]  together  t 
[  Snrtiy,  if  my  soul  i*  content  itith  teaching  Itot/'^for  ever,  1  urn 

content  with  iniiiiintty. 
I  Cou  a  gentlemttit  ttiki-  pleasure  in  teaching  lioyx,  ichen  he  han 

cotuiflercti  that  the  means  of  life  abound  in  the  world? 

%J.  do  not  gainsay  that  love  of  vanities  may  have  instigated  F.  166. 
Fliiin  BO  that  he  sank  in  u  full  seu,  where  he  will  swim  as  lon;^ 
as  the  heavens  and  the  earth  endure,  unless  thy  Lord  will 
otherwise.  Verily,  thy  Lord  doeth  what  He  pleaseth. 
me  verses,  which  go  to  prove  that  he  was  devout,  havi; 
1  been  attributed  to  him.  but  I  allow  that  thoy  may  have  been 
[  forged  in  his  name ;  for  those  who  know  the  world  pronounce 
Lit  to  be  wicked  and  false  and  endowed  with  qualiliea  thai  are 
|{ar  from  honourable.     The  verses  follow  : 

■  Thv  Ki'liB  le  anid  I"  liaiu  l>«tin  nrigiDall;  ii  hmiple  of  Situin.  The  Blmk 
ono  wu  rolled  bj-  some  the  ris;ht  hanil  t>f  Gnd  "n  tiartli  (Sah,  PreUminaTv 
w»rH,  p.  1«1). 

•  A  DKumtBin  nsar  Ui.<acii. 

•  Thu  vhiof  •■(  (hi>  Zui).  'All  b.  Mul»inrawl  ii.  ■Abdul- Ejilimnii  (Wnil. 
I  eTKiMl*  •tor  ChaU/m,  II,  45!sqq.]. 

•  Bm  Wiutonfnlil.  Ornrattfurhr  Tahetlni,  A.  S.  14 

"■(p.  IM);  ^t  j  j^. 


1 
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•  ••  • 

/  slew  others  becat^se  I  was  anxious  to  save  myself ^  and  I  amassed 

my  iJDealth  by  the  sword,  that  I  might  be  happy,  not 

icretched. 
Whoever  beholds  my  grave,  let  him  then  refrain  from  doing 

wrong  to  any  creature  ! 
But  when  I  die,  woe  is  me  to  think  what  fate  shall  be  mine 

before  Ood — whether  eternal  life  under  God's  protection 

or  whether  I  shall  be  cast  into  His  fire. 

And  a  certain  individual  quoted  to  me  some  verses  in  the 
'long'  measure  and  with  the  same  rhyme  as  this^  which 
have  been  attributed  to  'Adudu'l-Daula.^  It  is  said  that 
one  day  when  his  illness  took  a  turn  for  the  better  he  wrote 
them  on  the  wall  of  his  room.  They  are  modelled  on  those 
of  the  Basrite,  but  I  bear  testimony  that  they  are  fictitious^ 
the  work  of  some  impudent  fellow,  and  that  'Adudu'l-Daula 
never  heard  of  them. 


As  reo^ards  Husain  b.  Mansur,  his  cable  is  not  drawn 
tight.^  A  whole  people  has  often  worshipped  a  stone  :  how, 
then,  should  the  man  of  judgment  be  secure  from  calamities  P 
Wishing  to  set  error  revolving  on  its  axis,  he  left  his  cotton 
to  take  care  of  itself.  Had  he  turned  his  mind  to  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,^  no  page  would  have  preserved  his 
p.  167.  name,  but  the  workings  of  Destiny  are  bewildering  to 
contemplate.  It  were  comelier  in  a  man  to  be  a  pebble  or 
a  rock  than  to  be  made  a  laughing-stock,  but  they  fly  to 
delusion  and  have  a  thousand  highways  to  mischief.  How 
many  are  the  inventions  concerning  al-Hallaj  !     Falsehood 

^  Ibn  Khallikiin,  Translatmiy  ii,  481. 

-  I.e.  he  lA  not  a  person  of  strong  intellect.     Cf.  a  similar  phrase  on  p.  140 : 

^  For  the  exact  meaning  of      ^^  sec  Glossary  to  Tabari. 
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ia  rich  in  rain-clouds.  All  the  extraordinary  things  attributed 
U)  him  are  tictioa  and  fable : '  I  would  not  believe  them  in 
a  dream  1  One  of  the  Torgeries  against  bim  is  this  :  that 
he  said  to  bis  executionera,  "  Do  you  imagine  that  you  are 
killisf;  IM?  You  are  killing  the  mule  of  al -  Madarani,"  * 
and  that  the  mulo  was  found  slaughtered  in  its  stall.  There 
are  Sufis  at  the  present  day  who  exalt  bis  state  and  rank 
him  with  the  stars.  And  I  have  been  told  that  some  people 
at  Bafjhdiid  who  expect  him  to  rise  again  stand  upon  the 
•bore  of  the  Tigris  where  he  was  crucified,  looking  for  his 
appearance.  This  is  not  a  unique  cxamx^le  of  human  folly ; 
nor  [would  a  parallel  be  wanting]  even  if  the  gazelle  had 
been  worshipped  in  its  lair.  Fortune  baa  lighted  on  an  ape 
now  and  caused  it  to  obtain  the  place  of  honour,  and 
the  people  cried,  "  Bow  to  the  ape  in  its  season !  "  *  And 
T  shrink  from  the  sin  of  mentioning  the  ape  which  the 
^Temors,  it  is  said,  used  to  come  and  salute  in  the  time  of 
Zobaida ;  and  Tazid  b,  JIazyad  al-Shaibjinl  *  came  into  the 
crowd  of  saluters  and  kissed  it.  And  there  is  a  story  that 
Yazid  b.  Mu'awiya  had  an  ape  which  be  mounted  on  a  wild 
she-ass.  and  started  the  latter  along  with  the  racehorses,' 
As  regards  the  verses  in  y : 

I  O    mjftUry  of  nti/ster;/,  ao    mbtle   that   Thou  art   heyond    the 
lietci-iptioti  of  any  Imiuj  ereatarf, 
)  t^tk  intixihU  Oiif  that  _/h>w  fefri/thing  rerealeat  Thyself  to 
werything. 


L  tlie  Syrinr  \M'^**  -  jugBler 


*  Vt.  Ibsa'l-AUiir,  riii.  94,  swoiu]  tine  Iroig  (out.  nod  xi)q.     I  <li>  not  know 
a  niMnt  hj:  al-Msdarani.     The  Dune  of  Ihraliim  h.  Aljniad  sl-Madaraui 
1«  rrign  (.(  MuktaJir  (Wei).  GiKkMU  irt  Chalifi';  ii,  550,  n.  2). 
■g,  Arahum  Troi'rriia.  i,  1162,  and  Mi',  1D9. 
in  Kliallik&n  (Wiialicoield),  8J0, 

■nuie  Hboiit  this  np<i.  which  wha  »lled  Alia  ^iub,  rf.  MuHidi,  Murigu  I- 
,t.lS7"»l.     iJ^I  niuy  besa  ermr  tor  ^JXi'l=  stwling-port.     See 
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0  all  in  all.  Thou  art  mine  otvn  kin :  ^  how,  then,  should  I  plead 
for  myself  ivith  myself? 

the  composition  does  not  lack  power,  but  the  word  ilayy  is 
a  canker  in  the  verses.  If  he  used  takyid,  according  to  some 
authorities  that  is  not  allowed  in  this  kind  of  metre,  but  if 
P.  16S.  he  pronounced  the  y  with  kaara,  that  is  thoroughly  bad  and 
a  foul  blemish. 


The  following  lines  are  quoted  as  belonging  to  a  con- 
temporary of  al-Hallaj  : 

//'  the  doctrine  of  incarnation  is  trite,  my  God  is  in  the  glass- 
fnerchant's  wife. 
P.  159.  She  appeared  in  an  embroidered  dress  between  the  home  of  the 

druggist  and  that  of  t/ie  seller  of  ice. 
What  they  laid  to  my  charge  is  not  true.      No  !   it  is  (he 
invention  of  our  Shaikh,  al-Halldj. 

Sucli  beliefs  are  of  old  date.  One  age  hands  them  down 
to  the  next.  It  is  said  that  Pharaoh  held  the  doctrine 
of  the  Hululls,  and  on  that  account  claimed  to  be  Almighty 
God.  And  it  is  related  that  one  of  them  -  in  praising  God 
used  to  say,  "Thy  praise  is  my  praise  and  Thy  forgiveness 
is  my  forgiveness."  This  is  frenzy  supreme.  The  man 
who  says  this  is  numbered  among  the  beasts,  and  never 
realized  the  nature  of  divine  beneficence.  Another  said : 
"  Certainly  I  am  Thou.  Praise  to  Thee  is  praise  to  me,  and 
oflfencc  to  Thee  is  ofiFence  to  me,  and  pardon  from  Thee  is 
pardon  from  me ;  and,  0  my  Lord,  why  should  I  be  flogged 

'  TliiH  is   perhaps    an   adequate   rencieriug    ot    ^^J^i  Aib\  \"  -rVn  ^  •      Ct. 
Dndfn  Shamai  Tahnz^  xxxii,  7  :    ^Jkj Ju  ^_  --J  J   Lr»-  y    .Ju  •   ,jL«  ^j;\ 

*  liiiyaz'Hl  of  Bisfam  said   Ljl  5^  u\  i'  <0J^  Ijl  ^|   and  U  ^UcUs 
j*U#  Joel  ('AUar,  Tadh.  al-Auhya,  Brit.  Mus.  MS.,  ft.  80rt  and  82/?). 
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when  I  am  accuBed  of  fornication  P  "  Mankind  U  without) 
sense,  and  thia  is  a  thing  that  i§  taught  by  the  adult  to  the 
child,  and  is  a  most  fruitful  eource  of  perdition.'  Dost  thou 
imagine  Ihat  t/ic  greatrr  part  nf  litem  hear  or  iimlerataml  ? 
Tht^  are  even  as  the  henita  of  the  field ;  i/ca,  iheij  are  further 
mtray.''  The  following  lines  are  iittributed  to  a  member 
of  this  sect : 
I  sate  my  Lord  walking,  leilh  his  shoes  on,  in  Tahya'i  bazaar,'^ 

and  teas  near  jumping  oat  of  my  akin  [leithjoy]. 
I  taid,  "  Art  thou   eager  that  tee  should  he  united  ?  "     Be 

anstrereti,  "  Alas  !  fear  hinders  it." 
Sad  Qod  decreed  our  alliance  in    lore,  there  would  hare  been 

nothing  more  than  bowing  to  the  earth  and  gasing. 

This  sect  inculcntea  the  uucient  doctrine  of  metempsychosis, 
which  is  held  by  the  Indians  and  is  now  much  in  vogue 
smong  a  party  of  the  ShT'ites.  We  pray  God  to  assist  and 
These  V 


protect  u 


B  by  i 


e  quoted  : 


MarDel,  0  our  mother,  at  the  accidents  of  Time,  that  made  our 


Jh'ice  these  eats  away  from  her  'iiid  lei  her  have  the  strai 


Another  Nusairi  said : 

£leased  is  Qod  who  reliepes  affliction,  for  He  has  nhoicn  us  tlief^  \ 

tconderx  of  Time. 
I   Omr  neighbour  Ahii'l-Sakan  has  lieen  converted  into  the  ass  qr 

Shaiban,  the  Shaikh  of  Our  city. 


LUnUj,  ' 


I  rain-cluuii  th»t  mint  iimpi)'  IiiIHIb  ila  iiromiw  in  reapect  at 


VOT.  t 


'  In  thv  SimmmMifD  iiuirl«r  uf  Bngbdod.     S«e  Ouy  L«  Strange,  Baghdad, 

:  199-201. 

*  Sot  S/BOi  Diiin,ud'i  Butoira  it  Jttltgim  dt>  Xatairis.  ll  flboold  be 
,  rcnumlwred  tbnt  .Va'atra  Uy  iiut  entalile  tba  NiMBiH  cauntry,  wbioh  is  eneloced 
1  «a  the  rmiih  ud  mmi  hy  ibe  Orantw.  Abu'l-'AU  mtut  bare  bud  many 
I  oraurtuiutiw  of  (MDianing  with  mcmbetB  of  this  eecl  nnd  of  infatnuur  bimiell 
,  at  Ont-hand  about  their  curioBB  beliefs  nnd  aupentitJiinB.  UafortonBtely  he  does 
bM  mintloD  the  Nujjairia  Again,  though  be  may  allude  to  tbem  in  two  aavcdotaB 
I    ahlcb  hiuImb  ■  further  ririHctK  drf  abiurdirm  ol  the  theory  of  metempayebofix 

(  (p^  i«*-B). 


t»02. 


■n 
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He  has  had  to  exchange  walking  in  his  clothes  for  walking  with 
girth  and  leading-rope,^ 


P.  161.  Some  people  profess  a  belief,  without  conviction,  as  a  means 
of  acquiring  worldly  vanities,  which  are  more  deceiving  than 
a  foolish  prostitute.  In  the  West  there  was  a  person  known 
as  Ibn  Hanl,^  an  excellent  poet,  who  used  to  exaggerate  so 
much  in  his  panegyrics  upon  al-Mu'izz  Abii  Tamlm  Ma'add  ' 
that  he  said,  addressing  the  umbrella-holder : 

0  thou  who  turnest  the  parasol  wherever  he  promenades^  terribly 
indeed  under  his  stirrup  thou  art  rubbmg  shoulders  with 
Gabriel. 

And  concerning  him,  when  he  had  stopped  at  a  place  called 
Rakkada,^  he  said : 

ITie  Messias  alighted  at  Rakkdda,   there  alighted  Adam  and 

Noah. 
There  alighted  God,  the  Lord  of  glorg,  save  whom  everything 

is  empty  wind. 

A  poet  known  as  Ibnu'1-Kadi  recited  in  the  presence  of  Ibn 
Abl  *Arair,*  the  regent  of  Spain,  a  poem  beginning : 

What  thou  icilkstf  not  what  Fate  wills  !  Decide,  for  thou  art 
the  One,  the  Omnipotent.^ 

He  continued  in  this  blasphemous  strain.  Ibn  Abi  'Amir 
was  disgusted  with  him,  and  gave  orders  that  he  should  be 
flogged  and  banished. 

'  I  omit  here  the  tale  of  an  Indian  prince  who  burnt  hiniBelf  alive  on  losing 
his  beauty  through  an  attack  of  smallpox,  as  well  as  another  Indian  story,  very 
prettily  told,  illustrating  the  same  custom. 

*  Brockelmann,  i,  91. 

3  The  Fa^mite  Caliph  (341-365  a.h.). 

*  In  the  province  of  Africa,  not  far  from  Kainiwan. 

^  Regent  on  the  accession  of  Hisham  al-Mu'ayyad-billahi  (366  a.h.).  See 
Gayangos,  History  of  the  Mohamtnedan  Dynastira  in  Spain,  u,  178  sqq. 

*  Kor.  xii,  39,  etc. 


J 


RKFLELTiU.Ns   ON    THE    NATl-tR    OF    RELItilDX.       :J5I 

Though  al-Halliij  is  magoiEed  by  somo  disreputable' 
Sofia,  bis  writings  indicate  that  he  waa  a  miracle- monger, 
a  man  of  dull  wit  and  slow  intelligeuce. 

As  to  Ibn  Abi  'Auu,'  he  proceeded  from  one  extravagance 
U)  another.  Poor  wretch  !  he  was  beguiled  by  Abii  Ja'far.' 
He  did  iioL  put  his  milk  in  a  large  skin.  Sometimes  you 
may  find  a  man  skilful  id  his  trade,  perfect  in  sttgacitr 
and  in  the  use  of  arguments,  but  when  he  comes  to  religion 
b«  is  found  obstinatr,  so  does  he  follow  the  old  groove. 
Piety  is  implanted  in  humuu  niiture ;  it  is  deemed  a  sure 
refuge.  To  the  growing  child  ihat  which  falls  from  hiaPlU 
elders'  li]>8  is  a  les»ton  and  iibidea  with  him  all  his  life. 
Monks  in  their  cloisters  and  devotees  in  the  mosques  accept 
t.buir  creed,  just  an  a  story  is  handed  down  from  him  who 
tells  it,  without  distinguishing  between  a  true  interpreter 
and  a  false.  If  one  of  these  had  found  his  kin  amoug  the 
Magians,  he  would  have  declared  himself  a  Magian,  or 
among  the  Habians,  he  would  have  become  nearly  or  quite 
like  them.  When  Reason  is  made  guide,  it  does  a  good 
turn  to  the  thiisty  traveller  by  quenching  his  thirst.  But 
where  ia  be  who  will  patiently  submit  to  the  laws  of  Reason 
and  polish  his  intelligence  till  it  attains  a  perfect  lustre  ^ 
Aloa!  that  quality  belongs  to  none  upon  whom  the  sun 
riwe  or  who  lie  rotting  in  their  graves,  unless  there  be 
one  unique  among  his  kind,  marked  by  completeness  of 
superiority.  Many  a  time  have  we  met  a  man  who  was 
versed  in  philosophy  and  followed  some  ancient  tradition, 
and  have  found  him  sanctioning  vile  principles  and  ready 
to  not  like  one  whose  moral  sense  is  obscured.'    If  a  shameful 


'  iLajLu  'ppeara  to  nuui  '  ciii^dfrutjnD,'  'nputc.'      I  cli>  iiut  find  i 

'  tbrmhim  b.  Aljinid  h.  Ahi  '.Vun  wun  pat  to  dealb  in  :>!2  a.k. 
KjuIHUn'i  article  on  tbuu'l-Mukidl'a'. 

•  tlma'l-Shalinagg&al.  etwnWy  known  us  Ibn  Abi'l-'A/ikir. 

'  I  laka  ]Uai  ^  -^^  >  *""  ^"  ""T  pethaps  keep  ,»i**r*  '"id  i 
•  btii^inK  •onnil  iiildli|;cne<-  to  naiifhl.'  In  Ihis  mw  '^j-  *■■  '■  — 
4^  w>^^  ~  ^-^^<J    .*»  Oloauy  tv  Taburi  ua-ivt  \a1). 
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deed  is  in  his  power,  he  will  commit  it,  and  if  he  recognizes 
that  something  is  a  duty,  he  will  brush  it  aside,  as  though 
annulment  [of  obligations]  were  the  sage's  ideal;  for  his 
tenets  are  the  worst  possible.  And  if  he  is  entrusted  with 
a  pledge,  he  will  prove  dishonest ;  and  if  he  is  questioned 
as  a  witness,  he  will  lie;  and  if  he  prescribes  for  a  sick 
person,  he  does  not  care  whether  his  prescription  doubles 
the  invalid's  sufferings  or  kills  him  outright.  No ;  his  sole 
object  is  gain,  yet  he  poses  as  a  philosopher.  And  often 
one  who  foolishly  scoffs  at  religious  people  is  himself 
inwardly  smitten  with  the  most  grievous  malady.  Truly, 
men  are  even  as  the  Kor'an  says :  Each  party  r^'aices  in  Us 
aum.^  Some  devout  individuals  hold  the  Imamites  guilty 
of  an  unpardonable  sin,  because  they  rub  their  faces  in  the 
dust  when  they  approach  [the  Imam].  And  congregations 
P.  168.  are  attended  by  impious  rascals,  seeming  to  seek  the  truth, 
whilst,  God  knows,  they  are  innovators  and  impostors  at 
heart.  Who  will  be  responsible  to  you  for  the  use  of 
cymbals  in  divine  worship  P  ^  How  many  a  one,  professing 
to  stand  aloof  while  he  is  face  to  face  with  his  foe,  asserts 
that  the  Lord  will  cast  all  created  [for  Hell],  not  to  speak 
of  their  worldly  goods,  into  fire  without  end  !  Nevertheless, 
he  continually  saddles  himself  with  monstrous  crimes,  which 
must  land  him  in  blazing  ovens.  He  inveighs  against 
immorality  and  lewdness,  yet  himself  goes  heavily  laden 
with  a  damning  cargo ;  he  curses  those  who  believe  in 
'  compulsion,'  yet  leans  upon  the  '  Compeller's '  servant ;  ^ 
day  and  night  are  not  too  long  for  his  own  misdeeds,  yet 
he  thinks  that  the  Shaikh  of  the  Mu'tazilites  is  a  person 
of  foul  character.  He  has  made  disputation  a  trap,  and 
composes  by  means  of  it  a  poem  of  error.  I  have  been 
told  concerning  an  Imiim  of  these  reprobates  (who  was 
venerated  and  had  disciples,  though  he  was,  one  might  say, 
'  a  paradise  of  folly '  *)  that  he  used  to  sit  with  the  drinkers, 

^  Kor.  xxiii,  56  ;  xxx,  31. 

*  Abu'l-*Ala  is  probably  referring  to  the  §ufiH. 
'^  I.e.  Muhammad. 

*  Literally,  *  an  abode  consisting  ot  ignorance.' 
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and  when  the  iatoxicating.  Howiiig  beverage  passed  round 
and  the  cup  cutne  to  him,  he  would  dntin  it  to  the  dregs  and 
cbU  those  pre^^ent  to  witoeaa  that  he  repeated  of  his  choice. 

If  an  Asii'an'te  is  exitmined,  he  will  be  found  base  coiu.' 
curaod  by  the  ^olid  earth  and  by  the  heaveiia.  He  resembles 
a  cruel  shepherd,  wandering  at  random  through  the  dark 
moonless  night,  taking  no  heed  for  hia  flock  against  a  sudden 
onset  or  that  he  should  bring  it  to  rich  pastures.*  And 
•erve  him  right,  if  he  leads  it  among  wolves  that  will  make 
themselves  answerable  for  its  annihilation  I  He  is  one  of 
those  wliose  intelligence  is  at  fault,  juat  as  if  they  were 
placed  in  the  dark,  unless  they  are  saved  by  conformity  with 
the  early  tenets  of  lalitui  and  by  submission  to  the  eslublished 
duties  of  rellgi'in.  And  I  prouounue  an  infidel  whoever 
assarts  that  our  Lord  God  has  two  corporeal  hands,  without 
knowing  when  He  clapped  them  in  sport,^  If  such  a  one 
makes  verses,  he  invests  the  Eternal '  with  his  own  idle 
fancies ;  for  lie  pins  his  faith  to  a  delusion.  And  if  lie 
searches  the  mystery  and  scrutinizes  it,  he  proves  utterly  p,  ] 
incapable  uf  grasping  its  essence. 

The   Shi'ites  maintain   that   'Abdu'llah    b.    Maimiin   al- 
Kaddah,^  who  belonged  to  Biihila,^  was  among  the  honoured 


'  j.Si  Ai\j  ^j-i\  ^,  J^i/^  ^^  ^1'  or^>  y}  J^ 
^^Ul  Aic  ^  (K«.-;.  «i.  1. 12). 

'  l.«.  he  uumot  detend  Iiia  etalJ^uuiiit  exupt  by  nliowiai;  tliut  tlii'  diviiu^  nai 
IromiD  oaliim  am  uuilocniis.  Tliu  passage  ia  corrupt,  and  m;'  realnrHtian  ■•nly 
mifciirti*  >  piixtible  wnv  <if  Inlirn;;  il. 

*  The  lo«  hju  jtyt  ^p*— 1'  -l3j  r*i  ^J"  •  ,jf^  '"  "°^  "■  "^^  leriw. 
but  d.  »jj  ^'J->  iv-  '^^)'  ■"^'^  '^'^  "  ■^  ^^S^  "^  "'  ^-~^'  ■"  i'' 
Uunilu^ial  Hun.  U  we  pviut  ^S^\,  wo  must  rnul  j*^^  '"'  j*^  *"'' 
muW.  'II  hv  nutkv  [a  timst  lur  wirritice} '  nr  'It  he  imta  «  ij^'t^  ''" 
Uiese  iDDtaphcn  sould  meuu. 


a  kailn] ' ,  but  it  ta  lUHicalt  to  mr.  what  either 

*  Mntt,  1Bfl-1S7  aiul  notw  ad  fav. 

*  CcBMnusg  tin  luw  BtUem  in  which  this  tub* 


uhBld  rt.  Ihu  KbalJikil 
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friends  of  Ja'far  b.  Muhammad  ^  (on  whom  be  peace !),  and 
that  after  relating  many  things  on  Ja'far's  authority  he 
apostatised.  But  one  of  their  Shaikhs  informed  me  that 
they  still  cite  him  as  an  authority,  saying,  ''  'Abdu'Uah  b. 
Maimiin  al-Kaddiih  related  to  us  a  most  excellent  tradition/' 
i.e.  before  his  apostasy.     And  these  verses  are  quoted  : 

(hm^^  ffiir  ww»  mtte  to  drink,  0  wise  one,  for  I  am  not  qfopiniott 

that  I  shall  be  raised  to  life. 
S^H^t  thou  not  how  the  ShVites  are  distracted  and  beguiled  by 

Ja^  far  from  their  religion  ? 
[  was  seduced  by  him  for  a  while;    then  a  secret  revelation 

appeared  to  me. 

And  they  quote  also  : 

/  went  to  Jafar  for  a  time,  but  I  found  him  trea<^herotts  and 

cqjoling. 
Drawing  the  chief  power  to  himself  and  pulling  everyone  to  his 

own  side. 
But  if  your  pretensions  had  been  trtte,^  your  murdered  ancestor-^ 

would  never  Jmve  been  dragged  [in  the  dusf]. 
May  nano  of  you  gain  experience  by  age,  and  may  your  lives  he 

short,  for  your  misfortunes  are  sufficient  ! 

The  Hululls  are  next  door  to  the  doctrine  of  meteni- 
psychosis.  I  had  the  following  story  from  one  of  the  leading 
astrologers  iu  Harran,  who  stayed  some  time  in  our  city. 
One  day  he  went  out  with  a  party  of  pleasure.  They  passed 
an  ox  ploughing,  and  he  said  to  his  friends,  "  I  am  sure 
that  this  is  a  man  who  was  kuowu  in  Harriin  by  the  uame 
of  Khalaf,"  and  began  calling  to  him,  ''  0  Khalaf  !  "  The 
ox  happened  to  low ;  whereupon  he  said  to  his  compauions^ 
*'  Don't  you  see,  I  told  you  the  truth  ?  " 

And  it  was  related  to  me,  concerning  another  believer 
in    metempsychosis,   that   he  said :     **  I   saw  my  father   in 


^  Shalirastani,  124  seq. 

*  An  ironical  reference  to  Ja'far*8  title,  '  al-Sadik.' 

'  llusain. 


'I 

r. 
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a  dreaDi,  and  be  said  to  me,  'O  my  bod,  my  spirit  haa  ? 
been  transferred  to  a  one-eyed  camel  in  so-and-so's  troop, 
and  I  long  for  u  wat«r-melo«.'  "  The  narrator  contioued : 
"I  took  a  melon  and  made  inquiries  about  this  troop 
of  camels,  und  I  found  umong  them  a  one-eyed  camel. 
When  I  upprottched  him  with  the  melon,  he  took  it  like 
one  who  desires  ardently."  You  see,  my  dear  sir,  with 
what  a  waut  of  distiri  mi  nation  these  meu  are  cursed,  and 
how  they  apply  to  a  special  case  that  which  docs  not  admit 
of  such  a  reatricttoii. 


As  to  the  Diimi^,'  I  think  it  turned  the  bead  of  him  p.  iM 
alone  who  composed  it  and  claimed  fur  it  an  impious 
succession.  Among  the  Arabs  there  is  a  man  knowu  us 
Damijihu'I  -  Shiiitau  ; ''  but  this  man  [Ibnu'I-Rj'iwandr]  is 
like  dried-up  gossamer.  The  scandalous  fact  that  it  is 
famous  for  its  oath^^  indicates  a  weakness  of  miad  ou 
the  part  of  its  author:  does  anyone  listen  to  a  scieecherl' 
Migh"  is  derived  from  the  phrase  magbali'l-hina,  '  the  cat 
miaaed.'  * 

Be  flung  in  my  face  a  thing  of  which  I,  and  my  father  too,  nm 
clear ;  and  hejiungfrom  inside  the  tcrll? 

'  Houtuna,  Hum  Sitdbu'l-Fihrut,  Tienim  Oriental  Jnurnil,  ■iii,  wlinre  It  i" 


II  won  vritlm  lu  prove  by  ita  ■upmorit]'  ul  atjle  that  tlic  Enr'sn  is  no  iiiii'li 
mirmele  w  Maliumaudaiia  tiinKrally  consider  it  to  be. 

1  I.e.  hareliniined,  miEV.  The  form  of  the  geDtenos  sesnu  to  implii  that 
a  pcmcubu  iaditiiluul  it  'lelericd  to,  but  the  DuttiDt  can  hoidlj  mcun  tbii. 
II,  hinTKVpr,  Itii-  Btatenient  refers  to  a  typirni  inditidnnl   orr    woalil  nxpo-l 

'  ]|  la  aoultiol  whethor  lUe  MS.  ruaila  jjUl  "c  ijl  Jl .  ?"'  '''i*  "»  ■•' 
^  m  Wfighft  Ormmmer,  ii,  ISa  C. 

'      l^  ntul  *|^  W  bulh  mod  lu  Itiit  '^^um*,  lint  nul      p\^  ,  nlilih  la  luml  nt 

•  oUabm. 

♦  I.u.  br  hurt  uu  HOC  bill  hiaiutl.     Ste  FmvtMg,  Arahim  /Vwn'An,  i,  at>6. 
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May  his  stone  recoil  on  himself  and  his  woe  in  the  next 
world  long  endure  !  Evil  is  that  which  is  referred  to 
Rawand !  For  who  can  disparage  ^  Dabavand  P  ^  He  only 
rent  his  own  garment  and  exposed  his  empty  paunch  to 
view.  Heretic  and  churchman,  conformist  and  nonconformist, 
are  agreed  that  the  Book  brought  by  Muhammad  (on  whom 
be  God's  blessing  and  peace  !)  is  a  book  that  overcame  and 
disabled  and  caused  his  enemies  to  shiver  when  confronted 
with  it.  It  was  not  formed  upon  any  model,  and  it  excelled 
the  most  marvellous  works  of  imagination.^  It  was  neither 
in  poetical  measure  nor  in  the  commonplau^e  doggerel  of 
the  camel-driver.  (The  mdkit  is  he  who  runs  from  town 
to  town.)  I  am  told  that  a  similar  claim  is  made  on  behalf 
of  a  woman  at  Kufa. 

I  have  heard  it  related  that  some  partisans  of  Ibnu'l- 
Rawandi  declare  him  to  have  been  the  abode  of  deity 
and  to  have  been  divinely  inspired  with  knowledge.  And 
they  falsely  attribute  to  him  many  superhuman  qualities, 
which  the  Creator  and  all  reasonable  men  attest  to  be  silly 
inventions.  But,  for  all  this,^  he  is  an  infidel  and  not 
reckoned  among  the  noble,  the  pious.  The  following  lines 
by  him  are  quoted  (no  God-fearing  instructor  is  he  !)  : 

P.  167.  Thou  didst  apportion  the  means  of  livelihood  to  Thy  creatures 

like  a  drunkard  who  shows  himself  churlish. 


*  Or  perhaps  mther,  "  "WTio  can  kindle  a  lire  in  Dabavand  ?  "  i.e.  attain  to  so 
^'reat  a  height.     Cf.  Arabum  Proverhia^  ii,  618. 

2  The  well-known  mountain  near  Teheran. 

3  The  above  passaji^o  fonns  a  strange  comment  on  the  fact  *'  that  Abii'l-'Ala 
took  up  the  challenge  of  the  Kor*an,  and  wrote  a  rival  work,  wliich  he  thought 
only  required  *  to  be  polished  by  the  tongues  of  four  centuries  of  readers '  to 
be  equal  to  the  sacred  volume  (Margoliouth,  Introduction,  p.  36).  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  this  censure  of  Ibnu'l-Rawandi  was  penned  by 
one  who  had  already  committed  the  same  impiety  ;  unless  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  aingxilarly  inept  and  ungraceful  palinode :  for  why  should  'Abu' 1-* Ala  sit  in 
the  chair  of  Satan  rebuking  sin  ?  If  the  work  in  question  was  later  than  the 
(jhufrati  (which  seems  unlikely),  he  must  have  known  that  he  already  stood 
condemned  by  his  own  words.  But  such  a  violent  revolution  of  opinion  in  a  man 
<»f  three -score,  though  far  less  damaging  to  his  character,  is  also  less  credible 
than  the  alternative  hypothesis  that  he  used  Ibnu*l-Rawandi  as  a  scapegoat  to 
divert  popular  indignation  from  himself.  Either  view  is  beset  with  difficulties, 
ami  one  would  like  to  end  the  matter  by  declaring  that  Abii'l-*A]a  must  be  the 
victim  of  a  calumny.     The  evidence,  however,  is  strongly  against  this  solution. 


Had  a  man  made  »uch  a  dmniou,  in"  ahottfd  have  xaid  to  him, 
"  Foil  hopf  striiid/ed.     Lei  thu  teach  you  a  /enaon  !  " 


^ 


K  these  two  coupleU  siood  erpct,  they  would  be  taller  in  sin 
than  the  Egyptian  pyramids  in  8ixe.'  If  the  raaa  of  keen 
intelligence  died  of  grief,  he  would  not  be  blamed.  For 
where  cau  the  sage  find  a  refuge  from  ordained  misery  ? 
la  not '  every  deceit  the  signal  for  a  whole  volley  of 
infidolitiea?  (nwsorfi' means 'arrows').  And  when  madness 
seizes  any  outrageous  pretender,  does  he  not  always  meet 
with  fools  to  lead  astray  ?  {'aira,  =  'atafti). 

There  once  appeared  in  the  villago  knowu  us  Nairab,  near 
Sarmln,'  a  man  called  Abii  Jauf,  who  did  not  hide  his  folly 
with  a  idiauf.  (The  ktyiuf^a  a  little  leathern  lEdi-,  of  which 
the  lower  edges  are  split,  worn  by  young  girls.)  He 
claimed  to  be  n  prophet  and  mode  ludicrous  revelations, 
and  displayed  therein  the  obstinacy  of  a  quarrelsome 
woman.  He  had  some  cotton  in  his  house.  "My  cotton," 
said  he,  "  will  not  burn  "  ;  and  he  bade  his  daughter 
apply  a  lighted  wick  to  it.  It  caught  fire,  and  the 
women  ran  out  of  doors,  while  the  neighbours  gathered 
to  trj'  if  they  could  extinguish  the  flames.  I  was  told  by 
eye-witnesses  that  he  used  lo  laugh  immoderately,  without 
any  cause  and  though  nothing  surprising  had  happened. 
On  being  asked  why  he  laughed,  lie  answered  to  this  eflect, 
that  men  rejoice  in  a  brief  separation  [from  the  celestial 
world]  :  how,  then,  as  regards  union  with  the  grace  of  God  ? 
He  was  evidently  mad;  his  imbecility  is  not  concealed. 
And  he  found  disciples  in  the  foolish,  and  denied  the 
rcTcIation  of  the  prophets  until  he  was  put  to  death  in 
Hulub   (God   bo   her  guard !).     This   took   place  after  the 


'  Similu  lartn  of  Ilia  ore  dtol  bi  Huubmit.  Zum  K^'Sb  ul-Filmil,  p.  233. 
'  i  ^  ^1 .      The  (ollowing  \^  may  ucrounl  foi  the  oraissiou  of  Ihr  iKigiitiTB. 
|-Cr.  Obauv  to  T*twrt  nnilpt  U1 . 
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execution  of  the  patrician/  called  Dukas,^  in  the  town  of 
ASsimiysL.  The  inciter  thereto  was  Jaish  b.  Muhammad  b. 
Samsama.  Beports  that  came  in  led  him  to  communicate 
P.  168.  with  the  Sultan  of  Halab,  saying,  ''  £ill  him,  or  I  will 
have  him  killed  by  an  emissary."  The  Sultan  was  holding 
him  cheap  on  account  of  his  contemptible  character,  but 
a  single  ewe  may  bring  forth  a  large  flock.  ( Wakir^zkatVuW- 
ghanam). 

Some  Sprites  relate  that  Salman  al  -  FarisI,  along  with 
a  few  more,  came  seeking  'All  b.  Abi  Talib  (on  whom  be 
peace!),  but  did  not  find  him  at  home.  Meanwhile  there 
was  a  flash  of  lightning  followed  by  a  thunderclap,  and 
lo !  'All  had  descended  on  the  roof  of  the  house  with 
a  bloodstained  sword  in  his  hand.  "  Two  angels,"  said  he, 
''  had  a  quarrel.  I  mounted  to  heaven  to  act  as  mediator.*' 
Those  who  tell  this  story  believe  that  Hasan  and  Husaiu 
are  not  his  sons.     May  grievous  torment  encompass  them ! 


P.  174.  And  when  a  man  is  superstitious  he  is  always  in  trouble.^ 
If  he  sees  a  swallow,  he  thinks  it  a  poison ;  or  a  dove,  he 
fears  death,  as  the  Tu'ite  *  says : 

They  are  do  tea  (hamiim),  but  if  you  pronounce  with  *  kasra,' 
Hratring  an  an  (jury  from  their  hy  they  are  death  (himam). 

And  if  a  snub-nosed  woman  crosses  his  path,  he  does  not 
feel  secure  against  evil.  **  I  dread,"  says  he,  **  a  comrade 
who  will  leave  me  in  the  lurch  and  an  event  that  will  cover 
me  with  disgrace."  And  if  it  is  a  wild  cow,  his  heart 
shrinks  for  fear  of  the  sous  of  the  jinn.  And  if  he  sees 
her  approaching  on  his  left  hand,  he  will  strike  one  of  his 

^   I.e.  the  Greek  geueral. 

*  r  =  dux.     Ct.  i^ttj^^  =  comes. 

3  VA.  the  Persian  ^^j,^  s^lri-  . 

*  Abu  Tamman),  author  ot  the  HantdMti. 


■niE  sm'KK.irrtTious  man. 
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ribs  in  apprehenaion,  uxolulming :  "There  have  been  meu 
amply  endowed  with  iutelligeuce,  poasesaorB  of  camels  and 
horses,  who  used  to  augur  ill  from  that  which  approaches 
on  the  left,  and  to  fear  that  it  involved  the  loaa  of  the  lucky 
arrow."  And  if,  by  fate's  decree,  she  comes  on  hia  right 
hand,  he  will  behold  in  her  the  spear-thrust  that  inflicts 
a  mortal  wound,  saying :  '"  Were  not  the  owners  of  steeds 
and  tihe-camela  wont  to  dread  mischief  from  that  whiclj 
comes  on  the  right  ? "  And  if  he  meets  a  man  called 
Akhnas,  it  is  just  as  though  he  met  u  stalking  lion. 
"  What  security,"  he  says,  "  have  I  thiit  he  is  not  like 
Akhnas '  of  the  Banu  Zuhra  who  fled  with  his  confederates, 
though  he  had  nothing  to  compluio  of,^  when  the  slaughtered 
men  were  thrown  iuto  the  well  ?" '  And  if  one  crazy 
about  auch  matters  comes  face  to  face  with  a  duat-coloured 
antelope,  hu  expects  to  be  rolled  in  the  dust  [of  abasement] ; 
and  if  he  ospies  a  gazelle  streaked  with  grey,  he  is  sure 
that  blood  will  be  shed ;  and  if  a  horse  strikes  him  on  F  ilttJ 
the  forehead  with  its  long  tail,  it  seems  to  him  like  a  proud- 
stopping  lion — "How  near  I  am,"  says  ho,  "to  suffering 
a  humiliation  that  will  render  rebuke  unnecessary  I  "  And 
if  he  sees  an  ostrich  in  the  desert,  when  he  is  with  ihv 
travellers  on  camel-back,  insleiul  of  taking  it  as  a  blessing,* 
he  regards  it  as  being  responsible  for  his  perdition — "II 
is  wicked  and  vile,"  be  cries;  "its  first  syllable  is  ua'd, 
which  is  derived  from  na'iyij  (announcement  of  death)." 
And  if  a  male  ostrich  appears  in  the  waste,^  that  is  grievous 
torment.  "  Would  that  I  knew,"  he  exclaims,  "  who  it  is 
that  will  wrong  mo  1     Will  he  seize  my  property  or  doal 


'  lie  prrntudnl  tho  Bonii  Zubru  to  detwrt  rri>m  IIif  Kiiruisl.i  ud  X\v  iiiun^li  In 
(dr  D.nd  return  hinic.    (Ilm  Kishiim,  438.) 

'  Or  pvrintpH  =>  jji     .Cj  -wliili'  hi!  had  llit  op}iortumU.'     CI.  tbt  u»ut,-p 
(opM  in  LbUu. 

*  C(.  tltc  T«rH  nD  p.  III. 

*  1.4.  hy  coanmting  it  with  1 

*  Ser  IaRh  undn 


*-iji'. 
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me  a  wound?"  And  if  he  looks  at  a  sparrow,  he  says: 
"  Copious  blasts  of  calamity,  for  it  is  well  off  all  its  days, 
yet  it  cannot  escape  death."  The  same  tendency  induced 
Ibnu'I-Ruml  to  derive  ja\far  from  janh  (destruction)  and 
firdr  (flight),  whereas,  if  he  had  been  rightly  guided,  he 
would  have  connected  it  with  aUnahru^Ujawdr  (the  deep 
river),  because  m\far  is  a  stream  abounding  in  water. 


And  me  thinks  I  see  you,  when  the  scattered  parties  of 

P.  197.  pilgrims  raise  their  voices  to  cry  "  Labbaik !  "  musing  on 

the  talbiyds  of  the  Arabs.^     There  are  three  sorts :  (1)  with 

rhyme  but  without  metre,  (2)  metrical,  each  verse  consisting 

of  two  feet,  (3)  metrical,  each  verse  consisting  of  three  feet.' 

An  example  of  the  first  sort  is,  ^*  Labbaik,  0  our  Lord, 
labbaik  !    All  good  is  in  Thhie  hands.** 

The  second  sort  has  two  varieties :  (a)  rajaz,  {b)  munsariA. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  rajaz :  ^ 

Labbaik!  Thine  is  the  praise  and  the  kingdom.  Thou  hast 
no  companion,  save  a  companion  that  belongs  to  Thee. 

Thou  art  kin  lord  and  the  lord  of  what  the  father  of  girls  at 
Fadak  possesses} 

This  is  a  talhiya  of  the  Ignorance.     In  those  days  there  were 
idols  at  Fadak. 


'  The  tollowinp  passage,  with  which  I  conclude  the  present  article,  is  of  ^eat 
interest.  Ya'kiibi  (ed.  ilout^iuu),  i,  29G  seq.,  gives  ii  number  of  talbiijaSf  but 
none  oi  these,  with  two  partial  and  trifling  exceptions,  will  be  found  here. 

'*  The  first  kind  of  rajuz  contains  six  feet :  when  lour  are  dropped,  the  verse  is 
called  miinhCik  ;  when  three  are  dropped,  inanhtur. 

^  This  taUnya^  except  the  last  line,  occurs  in  Shahrastfini,  434  ;  Wright's 
Reading-book,  l')l.     \a'kubi,  i,  290,  cites 

as  the  talhifja  of  Kuraish. 

^  I.e.  lord  of  the  female  children  buried  alive  as  a  sacrilice  to  the  idols. 
Fadak  is  a  place  in  the  Hijaz.     /  **  ^X-A  A\  seems  to  refer  not  to  the  father  of 

i\\v  victims,  but  to  the  god,  who  may  equally  well  be  called  their  father  according 
to  Arabic  idiom. 
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Another  example  [of  rq/az]  is  : 

Labhaik^  0  giver  of  plenty  !    Lahhaikfrom  the  Banu  Namir  ! 
We  come  to  Thee  in  the  year  of  dearth^  hoping  for  an  abundant 

rainfall  that  will  make  the  dry  watercourse  a  rushing 

torrent, 

{h)  Munsarih.     Of  these  there  are  two  kinds :    (a)  the  two 
final  letters  are  quiescent,  e.g. : 

Labbaik,  Lord  of  Hamddn !     Whether  distant   [from  Thy 

shrine']  or  near^ 
We  cofne  to  Thee  tcith  swift  she-camels,  eas^y  to  manage.     We 

come  seeking  Thy  bounty, 
Traversing  the  valleys  towards  Thee,  hoping  for  the  grace  of 

forgiveness, 

(13)  Two  quiescent  letters  are  not  combined,  e.g. :  ^ 

Labbaik  from  Bajila,  the  honoured,  the  powerful  {a  fair  tribe 

is  she  !  ), 
That  brings  to  Thee  an  intercessory  offering  in  hope  that  Thou 

wilt  make  her  prevail ! 

And  in  some  cases  different  rhymes  are  used:  e.g.,  in  the 
talbiya  of  Bakr  b.  Wa'il  they  relate  as  follows :  P.  198. 

Labbaik  in  very  truth,  in  devotion  and  abasement  I     We  come 
to  Thee  for  counsel,  we  come  not  for  gain. 

The  third  sort  has  two  varieties :  (a)  rajas,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Khalil ;  e.g.,  in  the  talbiya  of  Bakr  it  is  related  : 

Labbaik  !  Were  not  Bakr  Thy  defender,  men  would  give  Thee 
partners  and  would  deny  Thee}  Bands  [of  pilgrims'] 
from  our  tribe  come  to  Thee  always, 

»  Ya*kubi,  i,  227,  cites  : 

CxS -juLo   app.  =  (««>^  UJp^uA.^.  i  though  it  may  be  translated  '  make 

Thee  a  partner  with  other  gods.*     Examples  oi  jsS  with  the  accusati?e  occur 
in  proee. 


>JV«.. 
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^    .-    ~    ::ir-^ ;    \a)  two  quiescent 
•a^  z  It      '"^'1  of  Hamdan: 

-     -•—   -T-oop  of  cJanfonen  that 
'    -  Z^-mJthi    of  kingly    race 

....        p,,  .,  *^  7V<i/»«».     Hearken, 
-.   r'i' ■"  v-if'inniff/. 

■='•:-::. ::n*^c':  * :     those  who  read 

u:..-.    ri.::-  -   rhvme.      ()8)  Of 

-:-    ~  V  ::■■!:  -t  ■  quiescent  letters 

"■.:•  tromen  whom 

^'   ■  .—•"*•/,,   ili vine  merry 


'♦  r.:us:  always  be  in 

TrtTv  may,  however, 

:^i     TTaiition     has     not 


must  br 
■  "1    I'ju  h 


Art.  XrV.— Om  the  AutliorUy  fPrdnidni/a)  of  the  Buiidhkf 
Afftinuu.'     By  Locis  de  la  VAi.i.iR  Podssin,  M.R.A.S. 

Thb  wcll-laiown  history  of  Buddhism  by  Tiiranatha — not 
to  mention  here  the  book  of  T-tsing — is  filled  with  tales 
of  the  controversies  between  Buddhists  and  '  orthodox ' 
teachers  of  the  Mimiiihsa,  Nyaya,  or  Vedanta  schools. 

The  Tibetan  chroDicier  affirms,  tii  say  the  truth,  that  thu 
uoble  (arya)  Acaryas  were  armed  with  all  the  weapons 
magical  art  could  afford ;  their  adversaries  used  the  same 
weapons,  aod  it  was  by  the  striking  effects  of  miracles 
ihtit  the  Riijas  were  made  generous  or  favourable,  or  were 
converted.  Those  tales  are  confirmed  by  legends  of  which 
the  Sahkaras   and   TJdayanua   are   the   heroes.^     I   do  not 


'  A  Irvtute  ipTBD  nl  the  meetiDg  dI  the  K.A.  Sorietj.  llth  Junu,  1901. 

'  Sae,  for  inBlaniip.  the  Somt|«yo^«n*anw(/oyo  (Cat.  Auiretbt,  Osford, 
M.  '26*'),  wbrre  U  BBTtited,  with  vBriante.  the  l^end  olsewhere  attribnted  to 
VdkytiM  -.  " .  .  .  .  ]is1)  patdtvli  girclj  driigad  sTyaynh,  liuimatsiii  dhruvum 
....  yiidi  vedih  nrnmaQaiii  nyur,  bbnyit  \k  cin  na  me  k^ti^i."  The 
■taddhulsdo  Dot  nccept  toisurdetl:  "ungBliu  tv  abrarum:  idiufi  na  pranunaih 
iiutuuniiije.  ni>4fimuitrau^ilhnir  evntii  dchiirsktB  bhavcd  iti.''  Thu  king  does 
not  finld  to  this  (rather  conclorire)  argrument.  but  he  managda  a  mv  eiperienre, 
aikiiig:  "Wbat  is  bidden  in  tbiabaskat?"  The  BoddhiBli  do,  of  ceonu,  know 
Ihat  there  is  a  serpeat.  But  a  divine  voice  is  heard  :  ' '  Hug  serpent  ie  not 
a  anpeiit.  but  Vijnu,"  Tb^rcfnre  Ihe  king  siTee  nidere  (or  the  sluuglltcr  of  Uie 
herctin  (vadhaya  initiTidvijam). 

The  itorji  iii  the  senicnt  in  tlie  Imsket  it  veil  known  from  Taranatbu. 

The  legend  of  tTdavana — Brahmin  and  Buddhut  falling  fnmi  the  top  of 
■I  mountain— ia  iDtereatin^  fruni  itn  cvnclauDit.  Tbo  NaivaTilta  cunaueror.  being 
a  mnrderer— (or  the  heneflt  o(  the  ereod— in  not  ntiproied  of  \rj  tne  priesto  o7 
Jagannath,  and  ha  doe*  not  conceal  tua  anger.  "  The  loUowiug  couplet,  which 
haa  not  been  tniced  beyond  oral  tradition,  at  onn  illtutratts  the  iirercrence  of 
the  ITindn  niind  and  nbowH  that  tho  Nyaya  in  pri»d  ai  tbe  ibonghold  ol  thaiain. 
Tbe  Terses  are  repotted — lalnaly,  it  a  hoped — to  hare  been  uttered  by  Udarana 
.icarya  :  aUraryamadaiaattii  'ai,  mim  avaiSaya  vartase :  upadhite^u  haudilhe^u 
madadhiD^  lava  athitil)  ....  hut  let  tha  Banddhaa  ahow  themaelTea,  and 
■mtnine  will  dipamd  thy  very  MiateniNs."  <Fj.  Nilakatitha  don-.  "A  ntlianal 
lUfnUtian  ul  thu  Hindu  PhiloHophica]  Syitams."  p.  S.  note.  Mt.  C.  H.  Tawney 
})a.4  pTm  tar  thi*  onriona  refercnee.  See  alio  Barth,  Bulletin,  l8S9-t900, 
a,  3^0.*;  J.B,T,8..iv,  1.  p.  SI.) 
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bdiere  them  to  be  only  a  fiction,  bat  they  must  be  looked 
opoa  as  of  little  historical  importance.  The  war  is  really 
daewhere ;  it  is  between  the  philosophical  systems  (dartona), 
not  between  the  magicians  (mantra- vid). 

The  doctrinal  debate  is  essentially  a  philosophical  one: 
the  maguter  dint  aigumentatioQ  cannot  be  used,  and  it 
acinars  that  Digiii|;a's  ai^raraaries  have  been  obliged  to 
sobmit  to  h£»  ccAtro^rernal  axMim,  that  is  to  say,  "  a  doctor 
cannot  be  bratmi.  exocfa  ^  ^mc&i  w^it  of  reasoning  as  is 
in  aecocdiac^  wiih  Ids  mm  praifi  oi  riew."  ^ 

We  ^  nca  ixilh'  tn^  ^  legends  on  the  Indian 
S^  Bardielemies.  Tukf  ^n«tr  b¥  Sonkara  and  his  fellow- 
workers  ;  bot  w(^  kni>«  ^tmr  the  prize  of  the  fight  was  an 
iatKCtant  (me  Tb^  iirt'tiatuil  doctor  had  to  accept  his 
wiftucir  tor  •*  i?u7*.  rniMt«^.-  The  conversion  or  apostasy, 
it  most  )«  «itk^  ^<^  '^^  ^^T  hard.  Brahmins  and 
B«ddbi»^  l^*«^  *^^  •  i«t«c/MW»  are  the  products  of  parallel 
hiK]Wt«aI  ^^wM^it^wwBK,  th^y  had  many  points  of  agreement  ; 
iai£  1^  jV>ii'««^  t!S«L(h*^  kingdom,  that  is,  the  sphere  of 
^  mi'rnirr-    vvavtUMiti'K  is  large  enough  to  allow  easy 

n,n<-  V-,      .*v    tu^rtauct?  of  those  logical  and  oratorical 

V  -^^>^v  ^  v-**^*   *i^>  it>abi.      rhe  prosperity  of  Buddhism 

^  *^:  •   s«v***«-  A'    -ivi^v  varied  with  it«  doctors'  fortune — 

.  y,  .,,.       %  ;«^    i2^    laudrvd^i  of  scholar- monks  in  the  large 

^^  ...x,,i^.v    V    iK    v\4iiiolic   Saiiigha,  when   the   Dignagas, 

Xx-.s^v"^*>v   OAitviiH^>uiiu**  were   giving   the   Good   Law 

V.  ^     s*.i^v  vN   ivi^ixcrcy;  tiilUair  almost  into  decay  under 

.:v..     ^.»s-«*N    >wvvx>ai<»J:^  mt\iu    magicians,  and   of   a   poor 

,**»xv-*H**^     i«%.u.:t^        Vbiorvtorv,   one    must    insist    on    the 

sv.^   u.vivvx.     av't^'  ix>pu:<>s^  would  offer  to  the  Indianist, 

*.^%    ;   ,wv*v^c  V*  iitN*%  :ht^m  with  dome  details.     The  two 

>^;kvHN    ^^-*    =*     ^^   **^^  *:rvni:th  of  their  maturity,  were 

\   „,.*.        '    :**5-       y,..s*N'N»-*x  V.   i>.\  ct.  p.  37*2;   Sadagiro  Sugiura, 
"*  v>xv      ^*x  *-  ^%«*o*v   :*  0*^  -t*  *»^  J4f*au"  ^  M  ,rn.  of  Pennsylvaaia, 
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fightiag  each  other  ;  philosophicjil  queations  of  capital 
conaequencK  were  being  discussed.  The  Buddhists,  so  to 
apeak,  champions  of  the  "  free  examiDatioo  "  (libri'  f.rameit), 
are  distinguished  from  the  ot)ier  eecta  by  the  iodelible 
character  of  a  doiiiiite  creed,  and  by  the  somen'hat 
revolutioaary  appearance  of  some  of  their  esiential  dogmas. 
But,  up  to  the  present  time,  wc  have  had  nothing  to  base  our 
oonclusioQs  upon  except  hypotheses.  THruniithfi,  lilcL-  many 
a  chronicler,  prefers  l.he  marvellous  stories  to  the  doctrinal 
expositions.  On  the  Buddhist  darSanoa  we  knew  almost 
nothing  but  what  Colebrooke,  the  Srst  and  no  doubt  the 
greatest  of  lodiauists,  taught  us  some  aixly  years  ago.  The 
Sarvadarsana  and  the  famouH  commentary  on  tho  Brahma- 
Butraa  were  the  only  authorities  to  draw  from.  On  the 
Buddhist  side  the  Sanskrit  documents  are  very  few ;  they 
were  left  a  long  time  untouched  or  unknown.  The  courageoutt 
explorations  of  Schielner,  Waaailiefi*,  and  others,  interesting 
as  they  are,  throw  ItLtle  light  ou  the  momentous  matter. 

But  things  are  going  now  unother  way.  Not  to  speak  of 
several  collections,  the  Bibliotbeca  Indica,  the  Vizianagaram 
8.S.,  the  Chawkhamba  S.S.,  give  us  in  a  handy  form  the 
works  of  the  high  masters  and  the  commentaries  of  their 
pupile — honest,  eloquent,  and  learned  men — the  Sridharas, 
FartbasarathimiSrus,  Yucaspatimisras. 

We  find  in  the  Bhamntl  the  whole  of  a  quotation  from 
the  Saltstambasiitra ;  in  tho  NyHyatdrtUka  we  find  a  precise 
reference  to  ooroe  old  canonical  definition  of  the  pudgalavada.' 
Sankara  m«ntiona  the  famous  text,  "What  does  the  Earth 
rest  upon?  ....  What  does  the  Wind?"'  lu  a  chapter 
of  the  Nyiynritlmkarii  are  twenty  quotations  ascribed  to  the 
'Bhiksu,'  fourteen  of  which,  at  least,  are  to  be  road  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  Pramanasamuccaya  by  Dignaga.  The 
Tdtparyatika,  and  the  Miidhava's  well -known  compilation 
show  their  high  value  by  numerous  passages  estracted  from 


I  BmiildhuinH!,  Nulei  «t  BihI..  p.  43.  n  1  (from  tho  Miu^jn);  J.R.A.S., 
ivai.  p.  308 

>  ^ofllani.  •t.'U^-.  Ablitdharmakotm.,  13*  (Bum.,  Intrnd.,  'US)  -.  Madhf/t- 
^akofflti.  ad  .a,  -W.     n.  AtUrrya  Br.  11,  0,  4, 
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PramaiQLavinidcaya  of  Dharmaklrti.    And  lastly,  Dharmottara 
and  bis  Nyayabindu  were  both  known  to  Yacaspatimidra.^ 

IIow  could  we  doubt  it  P  Those  books  are  circumstantial 
books,  books  of  polemic.  So  says  Yacaspatimi^ra :  "  Yatsya- 
yana  has  written  a  commentary  on  the  Nyayasiitras ;  but 
that  commentary  (bhasya)  has  been  discussed  by  Dignaga ; 
and  it  was  to  answer  that  powerful  antagonist  that  Uddyo- 
takura  made  his  new  commentary  on  the  same  Sutras 
(vilrttikas)." 

Not  less  rich,  indeed,  in  precious  references  is  the  Jaina 
Htorature,  as  the  learned  pandit  E.  B.  Pathak  has  con- 
soioutiously  established. 

It  seems  unquestionable,  if  we  trust  Taranatha  —  and 
a  short  examination  of  Tandjur  confirms  the  Tibetan 
chronicler — that  Dignaga  and  Dharmaklrti  were  fortunate 
enough  to  endow  their  co-religionists  with  a  complete  new 
set  of  philosophical  principles.  Thanks  to  those  doctors, 
the  canonical  dogmas  of  ''universal  momentariness "  and 
of  ''  no  existence  of  a  soul  **  (ksanikatva,  nairatmya)  were 
provided  with  a  logic,  with  a  psychology,  with  a  theory 
of  the  understanding.  Since  Brahmins  and  Buddhists  start 
from  directly  opposite  tenets,  no  wonder  is  it  to  find  them  in 
manifest  conflict  concerning  the  definition  of  perception, 
the  essence  of  individual  and  universal,  the  normal  use  of 
reasoning,  the  final  emancipation.  But  not  to  speak  of  the 
historical  meaning  of  those  strong  though  subtle  conceptions, 
we  shall  find  abundant  food  for  our  curiosity  in  the  varied 
turns  of  a  war  in  which  every  blow  is  warded  ofi*,  in  which 
each  party,  if  uncertain  to  win,  is,  at  least,  sure  not  to  be 
irremediably  conquered. 

The  above  prolegomena  seem  necessary,  firstly,  to  show 
with  a  full  light  how  much  needed  are  the  researches  to 
which  we  venture  to  call  attention  (those  researches,  it  must 

>  Scothetninsl.  of  the  Sarvadars.s.,  Mus^on,  1901.  Tdtp.  f.  339;  Slokacart, 
397  ;  Kyayah.  (.  16.  4.  Professor  Harapra^d  ^{Lstri,  in  his  last  report  (1895- 
1901),  has  given  a  short  but  interesting  notice  of  two  little  treatises  by  Ratnakirti, 
Apohttiuidhi,  Kfanahhangaiiddhi. 
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be  admitted,  will  not  get  their  full  value  before  the  Tibctau 
tranHlatioDB  of  Sastras  and  Yrttis  have  been  duly  studied) ; 
secondly,  to  make  any  mistake  impossible :  for  the  question 
I  aboil  endeavour  to  develop  ia  certainly  not  to  be  neglected, 
bat  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  doctrinal  topics  the  Acuryas 
of  both  parties  have  explained. 

The  question  bears  on  the  authority  of  the  Vedas  and 
of  the  Buddhist  Agamas,  or,  to  use  the  technical  word,  OD 
the  'authority  of  the  Verbum,'  the  Sabdapramiinya. 

The  problem  is  a  difficult  one,  for  it  implies  the  investi- 
gating; of  a  more  gent' ral  question,  namely,  the  question  of  the 
pramanya,  or  the  validity  of  the  means  of  proof ' — the  very 
tmeleus  of  Kant's  or  of  Descartes'  philosophical  systems. 
We  shall  not  investigate  here  this  last  question,  which  would 
carr]'  us  too  fur. 

As  far  as  the  Sabda  is  concerned,  Sir  John  Muir,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  "Original  Sanskrit  Texts,"  has  given 
a  complete  survey  of  all  the  texts  published  up  to  1873*; 
Profeesor  Cowell  just  touches  it,  but  throws  a  great  deal 
of  light  upon  it  in  his  translation  of  the  Jaimini-darfiana' ; 
Dr.  G.  Thibaut,  in  the  introduction  of  his  Arthasanigraba, 
led  us  to  hope  he  would  some  day  examine  the  opinion  of 
the  Mlmiiihsakas  on  the  matter ;  Mahadev  Riijiiram  Bodas 
treats  it  in  a  few  words  in  his  ample  commentary  on  the 
Tarkasamgraha.* 

I  can  only  point  out  the  final  result  of  a  long  scholastic 
elaboration.  There  are  two  orthodox  systems,  nol  to  dwell 
on  the  minute  divergences,  that  of  the  Yediinlists  and 
Mimameists  on  one  side,  that  of  the  Naiyayikas  on  the  other.' 


'  Stv  SsMaruJinciJti/B,  Anniid.  8.S,.  Comm,  ai  viii.  81.  SiiiilfBra  wm 
pnio^  >  visit  ia  the  Ulmuniftuka  MandBQA;  aa  he  juka  ^ome  nashia^- women 
Uw  way  to  the  itrama.  Ihej  give  the  follnwing  luswer:  "Whore  yuu  ahull 
ban  tlie  binli  Binging :  svntJil;  pmnsgadi,  porstah  pramaiiiim  ....  there 
U  llir  boOK." 

On  the  philaiwphiMl  problnp.  AdcailabrahnuitMAi,  p.  IS.'i,  w  intsretting. 

*  9«iukrilTflxbi,  (vruiid  eililian,  IST3. 

>  BarttiaT/tmfttttfraha,  Iraml.  ISSS.  Thu  so-cnllsil  "Kanuud  uditiou  " 
(1B9I)  ii  oalT  ■  tapnnt. 

*  VmOmj  9  A.  It. 

*  On  thr  SbukhTiu.  ttai!",  Simkhyii,  115.   Ueus-pn,  Vedinln,  m 
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The  latter,  champions  of  theism,  establish  by  reasoning 
the  existence  of  God  (I^vara),  maker  and  ruler,  good,  and 
by  his  own  goodness  obliged  to  reveal  to  the  creatures  the 
way  of  salvation.  That  God,  "who  never  can  mislead  or 
be  misled,"  has  revealed  the  truth.^  And  where  is  that 
revelation  to  be  found  if  not  in  the  Yeda,  mould  and  pattern 
of  the  sacrifices,  of  the  castes,  of  the  social  and  cenobitic  life? 

For  the  former  (Mimamsists  and  Yedantists)  the  Vedas 
are  eternal ;  they  have  no  personal  author  (apauruseyatva). 

The  Sabda,  that  is,  the  Verbimi  or  Veda,  is  a  means  of 
proof  quite  difierent  from  that  our  senses,  or  reason,  can 
furnish  us.  Its  object — be  it  either  the  Brahman,  the 
endless  and  boundless  substance,  as  the  Yedantists  believe, 
be  it  the  Dharma,  or  the  sacrificial  law,  as  the  Mimamsists 
contend — is  above  any  common  or  worldly  pramana. 

The  Yedantists  call  the  smrti,  or  tradition,  inference 
(anumana),  and  for  them  the  word  perception  (pratyaksa) 
has  the  same  meaning  as  i§ruti  (revelation),^  which  has  a  self- 
authority,  this  authority  being  recognized  by  an  internal 
intuition. 

The  Yedas  are  eternal  and  the  origin  of  knowledge. 

Against  the  opinion  of  all  the  Yeda- folio  wars  (vedavid), 
Mimaihsists  or  Naiyayikas,  the  Buddhists  maintain  that 
the  sabda   or  aptopadesa  (the  word  of  a  truthful  witness) 

^  Vacaspatiraisru,  Nydya  vurtika  tatparyatikdy  p.  300:  •*  It  shall  bo  established, 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  sutras,  that  from  the  existence  of  created  thin<ip3  (karya), 
viz.  the  body  and  the  world,  can  be  logically  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
a  creator  of  these  creatures,  able  to  create  them,  knowing  the  essence  of  every- 
thing, unpolluted  by  the  impression  of  the  matured  pa-ssional  action,  and  endowed 
with  a  supreme  pity.  But,  when  this  compassionate  Being  sees  that  the  creatures 
are  ignorant  of  the  method  to  realize  theii*  own  welfare  and  to  avoid  bad  destiny, 
that  they  are  consumed  by  the  fire  of  numerous  suli'eriugs,  he  must  be  grieved 
by  the  sufferings  of  the  creatures.  Being  so  grieved,  knowing  the  way  of 
salvation,  is  it  pos8il)le  that  ho  did  not  teach  this  way,  or  that  ho  did  teach 
this  way  erroneously  ?  Therefore,  this  compassionate  Being,  after  having 
created  the  earth  and  the  four  classes  of  human  beings,  did  certainly  teach 
them  the  way  to  attain  happiness  and  to  avoid  the  reverse :  he  cannot  stay 
without  teaching  it  (na  liy  anupadisya  sthatura  arhati).  And  the  teaching  of 
this  father-like  compassionate  Being  is  accessible  to  the  Devas,  to  the  Rsis,  to 
the  men  ;  it  must  be  accepted  by  tlie  four  classes '* 

*  Deusseii,    p.    96 :    "  Das   Offenbarte  ist  ihm   (Saukara)   das   Offenbare." 

Cf.  Sankara,  1,  1,2  (An.  S.S.,  p.  34) ;  BMm.     Objection  of  the  Minianisakas, 

1,  1,3. 
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«sanot  be  distinguished  from  the  vulgar  pramanae.  Udayana 
•nd  VacaspatimiSra  bring  forth  Dignaga'a  dilemma  :— 

"Where  is  the  aptopadefia's  alrength  to  be  fouud  ?  In 
the  witness's  uadoubtiug  trcBtfuloeas,  or  in  the  specific  truth 
of  his  learniagP  In  the  first  instaoce,  it  is  a  case  of 
inference.'  (Witness  is  to  be  relied  upon,  for  he  knows 
the  facts  and  he  doea  not  lie.)  In  the  second,  l.he  evidence 
comes  from  an  actual  perception.  (The  truth  of  the  teaching 
u  made  obviooe  by  its  accordance  with  the  facts.)  " ' 

Let  ua  see,  however,  if  the  dissidenoe  is  as  deep  as  it 
seem^  lo  be.  On  tb<.'  one  hand — the  Brahmins  do  not  deny  it 
— the  eternity  of  the  Vedas  or  the  existonce  of  God,  the  Veda- 
inapirer.  has  to  be  established  by  proofs.*  On  the  other 
hand,  thu  Buddhiuts  consider  their  awn  siltraB  aa  eternal, 
and  one  of  the  moat  commonly  used  name<4  for  Buddlia  is 
the  Omniscient.  Both  make  an  equal  use  of  "Faith  reating 
on  Reason, "  aud  the  polemic,  apart  from  the  logical  dispute, 
grows  up  UQcliecked  on  the  solid  ground  of  fact. 

"The  Buddhists,"  says  Kumiinlti,  "  give  the  Veda  u  human 
origin  ;  on  account  of  the  principle  of  the  universal 
momentariness  they  deny  its  eternity ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
they  claim  eternity  for  their  own  books  (agamaa) ! "  such 

■  AptaTikfavisamvailtisamulVad  amunaiuila  =  Prainonmmtaeayt^  ii.  6, 
loi.  6*.  i  [Tandjur,  Milo,  sf»\ : 

jiil-«hea  thsig  ni  nii-lwlu-ba 

spyUliiB  rjns-«q-ilpiig-pa-md. 
CI.  in.  3  (lol.  7*,  2):  Tifp.  n%.2;    VdrtliJta,  61.  13;  iVyay«,  i.  1,  17. 

*  '*  At  it  hua  not  s  upeciUi^  object,  thi-  iiibiit  i«  not  a  epeciGc  pnunigs.    Thing! 

•  pnwuliUp  ur  impenuptl  li|« ;   (he  flcsl  ones  cttu  be  known  bv  pDrceptiaD 


_  ,  l«),  theBoeoniioom  by  mwunul  thelifiga  .  .  .  ."  JVa>«.  ii,  .,  _.  . 
Firl.  a«0 ;  lilp.  288,  3.  S«  ^avart.,  pp.  81-83,  the  churacteriatis  of  the 
hit. 

*  ttoiikani.  Ill  (uiuno,  eNtHlilinbiM  Iit  pumlj  ratiunal  arguments  tba  prinaiple* 
'id  iTEil  T^ail  by  ADondagin,  "  If  it  i*  ponible  to  show  by 
tht-rc  if  a  onuw  o(  ttje  world,  wo  am  altogether  unnble  to 
I  pmrniiiiAB  Ihc  luttnre  of  Ibis  cantf,  th«  unit]'  luiil  th« 
of  Bralininn."  8afiktira  saci:  "  Thi>  true  imlure  o/  the 
P^sl  tbe  woiM,  uo  which  Knal  rtnandpation  depeads.  caaaut,  on  ncconnt  of 
ill  iif— ii  II  ahttnuencH,  ukr  ho  tlinii^lit  «(  withonl  the  help  of  the  boly  tut»; 
hir  it  cinaut  liwouie  the  objeiit  ot  percpption  .  .  ,  ,  tui  u  it  is  deiririd 
ol  dunctiLTiitic  (igni.  h  dots  not  ImJiiMilf  lo  iniervnco  .  .  .  ."  (ThJbaut, 
i,  f.  Sie.]    Kohkan,  Z,  l.   Il  i  >m  I,  l.  «  (p.  4T.  3):  Shorn.  29(.  II;  and 


-jcrsEjHrrr  -f  ^tw^ 
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ariiiuianr'nn 
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^^^.^^^.^^^.to^H^.^r-i-.-iisiiihtttatSianibiindhaniL  hi  te  |  mama  vihi 
iv^^4^^^>*^^«*«»*^;^^^  ^^^^^  :^,,^,^^i  ^^Ijere  atthi  kara^aih 
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Prakrits  were,  at  lita  time;  considered  as  recent  degenerations 
of  the  Sanskrit. 

That  philological  argument  is  capital ;  but  Kumarila  goes 
for  it  is  of  interest  to  overthrow  Buddhism  in  the 
Tery  core  of  the  Good  Law,  in  the  dogmatic  conception  of 
the  Teacher.  "This  word  of  Buddha,"  so  he  aays,  "is  well 
Inown :  '  May  all  sins  done  in  the  world  during  this  iron 
age  fall  down  upon  my  head  ;  hut  may  the  world  be 
aaved!'"  In  that  saying  we  find  the  whole  of  the  Great 
Vehicle's  glory.     But  Eumarila  shows  how  ahaurd  is  that 


S  pM^aoe  (mtthi  kiniffani  |  atth;  uhbhnre  kirs^in  ime  ukka^it  dlumtni  sumbhi- 
nuiti  njuiapa,  ftkin^i  n^xoBti  aQUpTot^inu^m  ity  eTsm  idajalf. 
Talaf  oisatjraAabdfisa  fcoUs  UfT  artliusatfBti 
dntipRbbrttftuapogu  knthwii  li  ijii  uutilita. 
1T3.  IS :   SskjidigTUitbcfQ  punat  j-nd  ii(m  kith  cjt  sidbuSabdabliJprafaQi- 
^TOWttbnddhy*  piSTaktaiA,  taliapi  pnJDapUiijnaiitipaijntiitifthaladipraTiipn- 
^jM''  ^'^  '^  avBTiplulam  labhyale. 

Kim  nta  ;iiiijiTsaiddhapablirafUdeiabbiti.bhfo  'pi  iipiibhrajtatar&ijii  bliikkhave 

^  mmadJDi,  dVilijabahuiaciuiaathane  by  eksrantaiii  prakftaiA  padam  drgtuin. 

A  pnthamubahatacane  laibbodhuiv  'pi ;  MiiiskrtatebiuiilJiaae  cu  kskacaJvaya- 

1)£>}>0^,  'nuariraiDpab,  p'arniikarBpattiinatraDi  eva  prskrtipabhradite}u  d^fsin 

~  nkiiiipatlir  api  |  lO  'jaiii  eamakiia  dharnia  it]-  a^ja  sarvakalam  arajam  eva 

iifiddlio  *pi  vinateli  kfta  iti  laadhuAnbdauibandhanatvad  itjaatens  betuna 

iMvikrtBkuiBSlTBntaratiibk&DivTttib     .    ■     ■     ■ 

I  »m  iadebtad  hi  Mr.  K.  W.  Tbonuu  far  th?  rMtdinnof  Uie  India  Offiw  HB., 

'»  Mr.  A,  C.  Woolnor  tot  the  rending*  of  tbo  Oxford  MS. 

' '      1,  Oxford  bas  nuiiiia.     line  4,  Osiord.  kammnrncasi,  ukMllai,  nkbeve ; 

_  Jcxt,  lodosmi  awe;  P.  W.  Thaniw,  do  doubt  rigbU;.  ukkbevc,  aic  for 

abUwTe  Til  abjUTG.     Line  6,  I.O.,  pAdaoe  (  =  Mtaiie,  du  might  b«  ddu),  aiobi 

'attaTo  (=abbbave]  ;   Oitonl,  anbodbbaire  (jjha  can  be  tthyuj;   printed  teit, 

ipabbaTB,  (oiblLada ;   Oiford.  aakka^k ;   I.O.,  cakvsda.     Lino  6,  Oxford,  aau- 

ptttikampid  ;    I.O.   aereea  with  printed  text ;    F.  W.  Tbomaa'a  raggeatioB 

apb'  and  the  reaiUng  "kariuiad  might  be  right ;  Oxford,  evamadirupal). 

e  12.  Oilurd,  kiiii  punat.     Line  13,  Oitnrd  aftfr  lihikkave  baa  aakka^a 

..  _.J11B  ity  etam°.     Line  14,  Ollotd,  aaiitakftapadaatbane.     Line  IS,  Oxford, 

Thi*(onetot  Buddhist  Kbools  alluded  to  in  the  Prakrit  quotation  byEutnuila. 
~  E.  that  rmAia  in  nlulHiii,  a  known  from  Toiiuos  Buthoritiea.  See,  for  isEtauce, 
r  SMMtdrtilto,  136.  I :  "  abnb  iviLbhayoaiddhain  hi  te  vina^m  abetukam,"  and 
i  Omm. :  "  iritbhaiiko  ghutMliniiiu  vinUab  :  to  hi  tvahetubhyn  vtnaivarD  era 
IfUOti  :  jaiiitm>a  pmdhTonuyiuile,  ktm  atrs  kamoaneti."  SAamati  (ISSl), 
.  18;  "  vajpaiikair  tkinmam  Tiuiifoun  abhpippguix'badhbilj."  ^ihulAai-nut- 
ir.,  Farii  MB.,  fol.  IGS'  0;  "  utpattjanantaravinUirfipiuii  cittacatttaval : 
KiAkaanakD  hi  hbaTinarii  rinain  ilj ;  akuimadbhiiiu  akaEniikab,  aheluka  i^ 
I'Srlhab."  MaaAyamaiarrU;  7.  16  [Buddh.  T.S.) ;  NyigabinJii.  106.  I; 
Kjlj/Bfaitm^n,  7K.  8. 

Wb  hale,  thcrelore,  to  read : 

Cdbharc  aati  karapain  patune  n«Ii  kinnuin.     Atti  udbhsre  kuranam : 
Ina  twakn*  dharmab  aiiibhaianti  Hikirapah 
tkiitiai  liluAyanti  [[TayamP]  utlwltikarBDat. 
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inoomprohoDsible  pity  (karuQa) :  **  Can  we  for  a  moment 
bolievo  that  a  Eflatriya,  a  member  of  the  royal  caste,  after 
doterting  the  duties  of  his  own  caste  to  make  himself 
a  teacher  and  a  boon-receiver,  thereby  intruding  on  the 
rights  peculiar  to  the  Brahmins  alone,  can  we  believe 
that  such  a  man  could  teach  the  true  teaching?  He 
boasts  in  putting  aside  his  own  duty  (svadharma) ;  he  is 
praised  for  his  altruism ;  but  how  could  he  be  both  the  loser 
of  himself  and  the  saviour  of  others?  Indeed,  Buddha's 
disciples,  despising  revealed  as  well  as  traditional  precepts, 
are  conspicuous  by  the  unlawfulness  of  their  life."  ^ 

But  to  go  further,  Buddha  is  omniscient.'  Where  are, 
then,  in  Buddhism  all  those  treatises,  those  laws,  metric, 
grammar,  astronomy,  those  Yedangas  (members  of  the  Yeda) 
which  are  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  Brahmins  ? 

The  Buddhists  answer,  not  without  some  wit :  "  Be  it 
so;  Buddha  is  not  omniscient,  but  he  knows  the  Dharma 
(Religious  Law).  It  has  been  said :  'What  use  is  it  for  us 
that  Buddha  knows  or  knows  not  the  number  of  the  insects, 
that  he  be  far-sighted  or  not,  since   he  knows  the  truth 


^  Tantravart.  116.  13:  svadharmatikramena  ca :  yena  k^atrivepa  satft  pn- 
vaktrtvaprntigrahau  pratipannau,  sa  dharmam  aviplutam  upadekyyati  iti  ub 
5(amai^vusah  ?    Uktaih  ca 

Paralokaviruddhani  kunanaiii  duratas  tyajet 

atmdnam  yo  ^tkamdhatte  ^nyasmai  syat  katham  hita  ?  iti. 

Buddhadeh  punar  ayani  eva  vyatikrarao  Mariikarabuddhau  sthitah  ;  yenai- 
vam  aha : 

Kalikalusakftani  yani  loke 

mayi  nipatantu,  vimucvatuni  tu  loka  !  iti. 

Sa  kila  lokahitarthaiii  ki>atriyadharmam  atikramya,  brahma9a>7ttam  pra- 
vaktrtvam  pratipadya,  prati^edlmtikramasamarthair  brahmenair  ananuiSistahi 
dbarmaih  babyajanau  anu^nsan  dharmapidam  apy  atmano  'ngikftya,  parunu- 
graham  krtavan  iti ;  cvamvidhair  eva  gunuih  stuyate ;  tadanu^i^tanusari^a^ 
ca  sarva  eva  drutismrtivihitadbannatikramena  vyavabaranto  viruddbacaratTena 
inuvantc. 

*  On  the  sarvajfXatva  of  Jina  and  of  Buddha,  8eo  the  ver}'  interesting  lecture 

of  K.   B.   Pathak,   The  Position  of  Kumdrila  in  Digatnbara  Jaina  Literature 

/^Trann.  Congr.  I^ndon,  pp.  186-214);   also  Sarvndari.  ».,  Jaina  chapter;   and 

Xynyabinduf  (112.  17,  114.  3,  116.  16,  117.  2  foil.),  a  handful  of  syllogisma  on 

■"*••••   vaktftvn,  ragadimattva.     Cf.  Knndali,  397  fine;  Bhdmatt,  322.  4. 
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that  we  want?''  And  we  sliall  prove  that  Buddha  knows 
the  Dharma.  This  Buddha's  saying,  'All  compound  is 
momentary,'  and  any  other  texts  dealing  with  ascertainable 
matters,  are  eaeilv  aliown  to  be  exact ;  therefore,  the  dogmatic 
principles,  or  virif^t  de  t'ol,  those,  for  inefanco,  that  bear 
on  the  worshipping  of  relics  or  uailyas,  must  needs  be 
exact,  since  they  have  been  said  by  Buddha  himself." 

Eumarila  answers :  "  The  way  you  reason  docs  not  make 
the  authority  of  Buddha  certain ;  on  the  contrary.  That 
Buddha,  in  matters  of  common  experience,  might  have  said 
the  tj-utb,  no  wonder ;  hut  as  soon  as  his  lenchings  pass  those 
Hmita,  where  does  his  authority  come  from  P  Since  you 
appeal  for  a  certainty  to  your  own  examination,  you  make 
Buddha's  authority  useless.  Shall  I  show  you  with  a  more 
striking  instance  how  irrelevant  is  your  reasoning  P  I  shall 
use  your  own  syllogism  :  '  Buddha  is  net  omniscient,  since 
I  say  be  is  not;  for  the  fire  burns  when  I  say  it  does.'  To 
affirm  safely  that  Buddha  is  omniscient,  one  must  needs 
be  oneself  omniscient." 

Then  Eumarila:  "Buddha,  you  say,  has  mude  himself 
a  teacher.  What  forf  For  his  own,  or  for  other  people's 
advantage  P  In  both  cases  he  i«  led  by  i-aija,  by  desire, 
or  eome  tvASoi;  ;  and  an  omniscient  being  cannot  be 
voBifTiitoi  [r&gardn).  Do  you  not  also  affirm  that  Buddha 
is  completely  devoid  of  any  pikalpa?*  He  mu^t,  therefore, 
keep  himself  absolutely  motionlexa ;  he  gave  no  teaching, 
and  his  Dharma  was  taught  by  some  one  else.  Will  you 
Bay  [in  accordance  with  one  of  your  siitras]  that  Buddha 
Stays  motionless,  as  does  the  Miraculous  Jewel,'  but  that 
by  bis  presence  alone  he  gives  all  things  around  him,  and 
eren  the  walls,  the  teaching  power?     You  will  not  make 

'  Oittd  bj  PitthuantthimUm  nd  lilakatati.,  p.  83  : 

KituuhkhyBparijSatuun  tasja  nrib  kiopnyuj  est'' 

dftiam  iialj'utu  mi  tiuu  MUram  iffni  la  piidyali . 

■  TUi  word  i>  diffinull  tn  tnnslnte.     It  naulil  be  mther  dungeroiu  lo  iindgr- 

MHtd  "Mif  (JlaeriinliisliTC  operntioii."    The  par<tmarlkataly«  (trou  Truth)  ia, 

«(  CMTH,  titan  cxpmnnD  uml  tfaongbt ;  Hum  is  ni>t  thanirht  vritbont  i-ikatpa, 

••UMbiTontallmiK"  (RW.]. 

.17,  38. 
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US  believe  in  whatever  teachings  walls  can  give !  Those 
are  devilish  games !  (pi^ca).  Go  and  tell  such  tales  to 
anyone  you  will  find  ready  to  believe  them."^ 
_  Besides,  to  study  the  question  closely,  the  Buddhist 
Agamas  must  have  been  derived  from  the  Yedas.  Kumarila 
does  not  mention  the  Puranic  hypothesis  of  the  Buddha 
avatar  of  Visnu,  that  is,  avatar  of  malevolence  ^  or  of  pity, 
according  to  the  way  it  is  looked  at.  More  clever  still,  and 
with  a  sort  of  anticipation  of  Professor  Herman  Oldenberg's 
theory,  he  thinks  that  the  Yedas,  misunderstood,  contain 
the  germs  of  all  heretic  systems  :  "  The  doctrine  of  the 
non-existence  of  the  external  world,  that  of  the  universal 
momentariness,  and  that  of  the  non-existence  of  a  soul, 
are  derived,  he  says,  from  the  ITpanisads." '  Therefore  we 
have  to  recognize  the  authority  of  those  nihilistic  doctrines 
only  so  far  as  they  lead  us  to  dislike  the  sensible  world. 

But,  "  That  indebtedness  to  the  Veda  is  fruitless  for  those 
heretic  leaders  (tirthaihkaras) :  they  give  the  Veda  up  since 
they  are  rationalists."     "  Siikya  does  not  teach  the  Dharma 

'  Slokavdrt,  86.  10  (Comm.) :  **....  tasmm  nirryapare  'pi  tatsam- 
nulhimatrenaiva  kudyadibhyo  *pi  deSana  nibsaranilti  cet  .  .  .  ."  See  the 
Hutras  quoted  Bodhicnryav.  t.  276:  "tasniin  dhyanasamapanne  cintaratnavad 
asthite  |  niycaranti  yathukainam  kudyadibhyo  *pi  de^uah  |  tabhir  jijuasitan 
arthfin  sarvan   jfinanti  mauavah  |     ....'*      And:    **  te  tathagatamukhad 

urnfiko^ad  u^ni^ad  ^hrniin  niscarantam  srnvanti    .    .    .    ."     Qi.  Sik^dsamuccaya, 

284.   9  :    "     .     .     .     .     yadi   buddha  na  bhavanti  ga^uatalad  dharmasabdo 

uiscarati  kudya\7k?ebhyas  ca." 

It  is  well  known  that  Buddha  did  not  speak  after  he  had  attained  the  Sariibodhi 

(the  silence  (tusniiiibhava)  is  the  highest  Truth  (paramarthasatya),  of.  Madhya- 

makavrttiy  \b^  (B.T.S.  15.  11),  and  Lankdvaidra^  17.  15:    maunas     .... 

tathagatah) ;  but  it  is  wortli  while  to  contrast  the  Aryatathdgataguhyasdtra  and 

the  Pali  books.  "NVe  read  in  the  Northern  Sutra  {Madh.  vrtti,  fol.  lOO**, 
p.  130.  15):  **yam('a  ....  ratrim  tathagato  ^nuttaraiii  sarayaksambodhim 
abhisauibuddho,  yaiii  ca  ratrira  upudiiya  parinir\'asyati,  asminn  antare  tatha- 
;i:atenaikak?aram  api  nodahrtara  .  .  .  ."  The  same  phraseolog}'  Itivuttaka, 
]}.  121,  20;  iSuuinngalavih'usiniy  Intr.,  §  44,  and  no  doubt  elsewhere,  but  with 
an  altogetlier  different  conclusion. 

-  Mayamohavatara  (Yi?nupur.). 

"  Tantravhrt.  81.  20  :  sarvatra  hi  tadbalena  pravartate  taduparame  coparamatiti 
vi  i nananiatrak^anabhanganairHtniyridivadanam  apy  upam?atprabhavatvam  vi- 
sayi?sv  utyautikaiii  ragain  nivartayituiu  ity  upapannaiii  sarve^arii  pramanyam  . 
sarvatra  ca  yatra  kalantaraplialatvad  idunim  anubhavasariibhavaa  tatra  vedamulata. 

I  am  unable  to  identity  the  (juotation  from  tlie  XJpanifads. — .Similarly  the 
Sautrantikas  mainUiin  that  Buddha,  when  t<'aching  tlie  sunyata,  was  directed 
by  principles  of  jK)licy  (upuyakau^alya) . 

Cf.  Nydyavdt't.  tdtp.  (.  415.  21. 
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without  surronndiDg  it  with  u  complete  net  of  proofs  "  ' ; — 
and  all  those  VedalNihyaa,  or  Btrangera  to  the  Veda,  aa 
Haou  baa  said,  despise  the  traditiou.  They  approve  the 
teachiag  of  tlie  outcasts  (audra),  the  building  up  aod  the 
worshipping  of  the  caityas,  things  unheard  of  and  against 
the  Smrti. 

This  last  is  the  main  objection,  the  only  one,  it  seems, 
that  proved  to  be  of  any  historical  momoat.  On  the  aide 
of  the  Brahmins  we  find  the  perennial  constitution  of  castes 
and  rites,  and  the  universality  of  honest  people. 

In  vain  does  Dignaga  claim  for  his  own  side  the 
'  mabiijannparigraha ' ' ;  Vacaspatimiera,^  after  having,  in 
beautiful    words,    possibly   inspired    by   Buddhist    theism, 


'  3\K,trarirl.  117.  13:  ■  ■  Sak]ridayH«  >■»  bhttsUb  LiirT»ipi  dtuniud««u]iin  | 
ImtajUinninnukUih  as  laiH  ema  kuivalc."  This  talimitilitilie  side  of 
Uaililliiiim  U  illuitfutoi  br  the  (armal* :  ■■  j  at  kiiii  cit  !iublia?ititin  Ud  bndilha- 
KMHHm'*  (.Aif""<uv  k.  i\,  104.  T:  SeJIiit.  {■  384.  1;  SUfi'.  IS.  19V 
UisanK  IftacbcrchRi,  !)G}  eivn  reloraDrc  to  the  Bhabra  Edict:  " 


^ «   (ttljl)Mit«  VI 

Tlw  ttuaauuit  in  uuitr  diffurmt ;  tiie  now  senbiiiM  cm  be  ■  tooden 
thDoUoiuth 

C(.  XiwAima  If.  i,  71.  20:  "To  ....  avaih  Tidcyjn;  .  ... 
tkkbapariyahaUdi  umapo  GotomodluiiamBui  desrti  vimimaanucintarii  Bnyaui  p»ti  - 
bbinu  ti,     .     .     .     .    tukVUtto  erwii  niniye." 

■  Ste  the  codoiu  ttuuu  (Subb>vt«viili,  34S7)  ascribed  by  V«Uiibbiid(i>ii  to 
DJg«iigB(thtee  of  tbe  four  MSS.  mticlioii  Ditruigs}.  Aa  observed  by  1'.  rutrrwiD, 
ItiD  muiia  occurs  in  Hihabbinta,  iii,  :il3,  115  (ed.  PniUp)  =  Bohtlingk. 
S[>nlehe,  2505  =  Mbh.  iii,  1T,(U2  =  Sublwfitui^va,  163.  1  cannot  ngne 
vilb  P.  Peterson  i  '■  It  is  inpouible  lo  conteiid  Ibat  ibi  attribution  hun  l«  the 
««tl-ki]a«D  fiiiddliirt  writer  ....  may  not  be  i  couyist 
■tui*  in  the  Mbli.  episode  occurs  u  aa  uuwor  of  Yatlbitvbirt 


Thast 


ir  of  yadbitvliii 
i)  in  the  Com 

0  (p.  I2fl)). 


}  DAem, 


it  ot 


eTakf*. 


1*  OS  foUows : 

Uiku  'p'^tifthab  iratiya  vilibinnli 
nuBU  niunit  yujK  two  (ac)  nnmi^am 
dhaniiiuja  mulaiu  nihibun  gunuj-aiu 
miihajsno  jeua  gaUb  ■•  pantha. 

Id  Ihu  Mbb. :  n»iku  rjir  yatju  tnataih  pmniitijiiin.  ilhannaxxu  Utlvum 

Torko  'pnU;(hdj  :  cf.  Sabkus,  ail  ii,  1,  11  (Daitsun,  Vcdunbi,  67}.  Iluba- 
jiUusdluuniipitolaknbrihiDa^ulib^Manvadib.    Ct,  Sloiavart.  T&;  Tatparynf. 
301;  Jtm^attrav.  121. 
'   lu,-y.   I  ,   |>{i.  300  8,  ;   MM  npm,  p.  SSS,  n.  1. — Theie  are  many  strong 

■II.- .ii-  ■'■  iii'i  tb«  uutliirily  of  tha  VedaB.    Si-e,  tor  ioBtance,  Coaun.  lo 

■■ .   ^.-..■l.i■    I..  1,  it  (or  SJ).      "When  it  is  saiii  'stargHkaino  yajetn'  wb 

I  :i I  .1"  I   I  'iM  Mif  lnillilnlu»«>  of  tb«  procvpt :  but  tn  hh)  Ibat  the  putrefti'ai 

[[]..  kjii.-ji-.  ril'.^  Icir  ptiimiiring  muiiilnmi  tiuit-,  ibi  nifC  naliu  the  <;ipMlM 
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defined  the  personal  God  and  defended  revelation,  breaks 
down,  stone  by  stone,  the  whole  of  the  Buddhist  edifice. 
"  None  of  those  saviours  (samsaramocaka^),  Buddha  or  Jina, 
is  omniscient ;  Suddhodana's  son  is  evidently  neither  the 
creator  of  the  world  nor  the  maker  of  the  human  body. 
The  Buddhist  agamas  did  not  regulate  the  laws  of  caste 
and  of  the  Brahmanic  life ;  they  know  nothing  of  the  rites 
of  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Those  agamas,  of 
which  the  authority  is  vainly  supported,  depend  for  all 
that  concerns  the  practical  life  upon  the  oruti,  the  Smrti, 
the  Itihasas,  the  Puranas.  Buddhists  themselves  do  not  fear 
to  say,  '  It  is  the  custom  (samvrtam  etat),*  and  they  follow,  in 
practical  life.  Revelation  and  Tradition.  The  Vedas,  and  the 
Vedas  only,  are  observed  by  the  three  castes.  In  order  to 
keep  their  meaning  unaltered,  the  Rsis,  one  after  the  other, 
have  written  the  several  limbs  of  the  Yedas  and  the  Treatises 
(Sastras).  Buddha's  words  do  not,  in  fact,  interfere  with 
the  every-day  life  of  men.  They  are  heard  and  obeyed  by 
nameless  people  only  (manusyapasada),  by  foreigners,  by 
tribes  who  live  like  beasts  (pasupraya).  They  can  have  no 
authority. '\ 

1  Cl.  Petavatthu,  ii.  1. 
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Art.   XV. — Buddhist   Onosticism,   the   System  of  Basilides. 

By  J.  Kennedy. 

"  Up  from  Earth's  centre  through  the  seventh  Gate 
I  rose,  and  on  the  Throne  of  Saturn  sate  ; 
And  many  a  Knot  unraverd  by  the  Road  ; 
But  not  the  Master-knot  of  Human  Fate/' 

Two  questions,  the  early  contact  of  Buddhism  with  Christi- 
anity, and  the  origins  and  character  of  Gnosticism,  have 
attracted  much  attention  of  late.  Although  these  questions 
are  independent  of  each  other  in  the  main,  they  happen 
to  join  hands  in  the  case  of  the  great  Qnostic  Basilides. 
I  propose  to  show  that  the  famous  scheme  of  that  arch- 
Gnostic  was  an  attempt  at  fusing  Buddhism  with  Christi- 
anity, and  thus  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  one  question 
and  the  other.  ^ 

The  universal  charity  enjoined  by  the  Buddfia,  and  the 
occasional  parallelisms  of  doctrine  or  story  in  the  Buddhist 
writings  and  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,^  have  awakened 
much  curiosity  regarding  the  possible  contact  of  the  two 
religions.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  Congres  Inter- 
national d'histoire  des  religions  has  called  attention  to  the 
matter  by  a  special  resolution.^  Moreover,  such  speculations 
are  not  devoid  of  a  certain  historical  basis.  Asoka  states 
in  an  inscription,  four   times  repeated,  that   between  260 


^  Basilides  occupies  a  cousiderable  place  iu  all  works  dealing  with  early  Church 
history  or  the  Gncwtics.  For  the  special  bibliography  regarding  him  see 
Bardenhewer's  Patrolo^e,  and  the  admirable  article  on  feasilides  by  Dr.  Hort 
in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Christian  Biography. 

*  A  useful  collection  of  parallel  text"  will  be  found  in  "  Christianity  and 
Buddhism,*'  by  Dr.  T.  Sterhng  Berry  rS.P.C.K.,  London). 

'  Upon  the  motion  of  M.  Caraerlynck,  of  Amiens,  the  Congress  agreed  to  the 
following  resolution:  **That  at  the  next  Congress  attention  be  drawn  to  the 
relations  which  may  haye  existed,  at  the  commencement,  l)etwoen  Buddhism  and 
Christianity." 
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and  256  b.c.  he  despatched  preachers  of  Hhe  law'  to  five 
Greek  kings. ^  At  the  other  end  of  the  chain  we  have  the 
proselytizing  e£forts  of  Nestorian  and  Buddhist  monks  in 
Central  Asia  between  the  fifth  and  twelfth  centuries  a.d., 
which  resulted  in  that  curious  syncretism  of  religious 
ceremonies  and  legends  ascribed  by  the  good  Abb^  Hue 
to  the  machinations  of  the  devil.  The  widespread  story  of 
Barlaam  and  Josapbat  is  the  earliest  literary  proof  of  this 
syncretistic  activity.  But  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  were 
unknown  saints  before  the  seventh  century  a.d.  Prior 
to  that  date  we  have  nothing  certain,  although  much  has 
been  conjectured.^  Unfortunately  these  conjectures  seldom 
conform  to  the  historical  conditions  of  the  problem.  And 
three  reasons  may  be  adduced  to  show  that  before  the  birth 
of  our  Lord  any  considerable  importation  into  the  West 
was  an  unlikely  thing.  Firstly,  Indians  and  Arabs  kept 
up  a  lively  exchange  across  the  Indian  Sea,  but  Indian 
merchants  and  sailors  were  not  to  be  found  beyond  the 
shores  of  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  while  the  trade 
by  land  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Bactrians,  and  the 
Bactrians  were  zealous  Zoroastrians  until  converted  to 
Buddhism  by  the  Kushan  kings  in  the  first  century  a.d. 
In  either  case  direct  intercourse  with  Alexandria  and  the 
Roman  Empire  was  practically  nlL  Secondly,  the  agents 
who  might  be  supposed  to  carry  Buddhism  to  the  West 
were  few.  We  have  none  of  the  soldiers,  the  officials,  the 
women  and  slaves  who  spread  the  rites  of  Isis  and  Mithras, 
and   for    that    matter    Christianity   itself,    throughout    the 

*  Epigraphia  ludica,  vol.  ii.  The  latest  transliteration  and  translation  of  the 
text  with  which  1  am  acquainted  is  jriven  in  McCrindle's  **  Invasion  of  India  by 
Alexander  the  Great,"  pp.  372-374.  I  understand  that  it  was  supplied  by  the 
late  Dr.  Biihler. 

2  Som(!  of  the  Celtic  jjods  are  occasionally  repri^senttnl  as  sitting  cross-legged  in 
an  attitude  resembling  that  of  IJuddha.  These  rude  representations  probably  date 
from  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  Ihe  second  centur)'  a.d.  ;  and  are  in  any  case 
poRt4*rior  to  the  time  of  Julius  Ciesar.  The  resemblance  is  limited  to  the  general 
attitude ;  the  figures  themselves  with  their  symbolism  are  purely  Gallic,  and  they 
cannot  have  been  borrowed  from  Huddhism,  since  figures  of  Buddha  are  unknown 
in  India  until  the  first  cmtury  a.d.  (v.  pis.  xxv  and  xxvii,  **La  Religion  des 
Gaulois/*  par  M.  A.  Bertrand,  pp.  314  and  318).  The  swastika  and  the  aureole 
were  not  peculiar  to  Buddhism,  and  the  swastika  travelled  to  Gaul  before  Buddha 
was  born. 
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Empire.  Hindoo  merchants  and  sailors  uloue  visited  the 
WflSt,  and  of  tbeae  the  merchants  only  were  Buddhist. 
Thirdly,  down  to  the  battle  of  Actium  India  received  much 
of  its  civilisiatiuD  and  its  impulse  from  the  West,  from 
Persia  firat  and  foremost,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  from  the 
Bactrian  Greeks.  It  was  the  long  peace  with  the  Parthians 
inaugurated  by  Augustus,  and  the  destruction  of  Aden  and 
of  the  Arab  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade,  in  the  time  of 
Tiberias  or  Claudius,  which  first  opened  up  those  direct 
communications  between  India  and  the  Empire  that  lasted 
with  such  brilliancy  for  two  centuries.'  Therefore,  although 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  deny  the  possibility  of  an  earlier 
contact  between  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  the  probability 
of  it  is  exceedingly  small.  We  must  look  to  the  two 
centuries  succeeding  Tiberius  for  the  earliest  fruitful 
contact  between  the  two  religions,  and  it  is  precisely  to 
this  era  that  Basilides  belongs. 

If  Buddhism  was  to  influence  Christianity,  Qnosticium 
might  be  supposed  to  furnish  the  most  likely  channel 
Gnosticism  was  anterior  to  Christianity,  and  was  open  to 
Indian  influence.  In  the  period  immediately  preceding  and 
following  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia  became  a  breeding  -  ground 
of  religious  ideas.  The  ferment  was  primarily  due  to 
Hellenism,  which  had  weakened  or  destroyed  the  national 
religions  and  stimulated  thought,  but  it  stimulated  chiefly 
through  the  antagonism  it  evoked.  And  in  this  fermentation, 
which  affected  Esaenism  and  tile  later  developments  of  the 
Zoroastriau  religion  as  well  as  Alitbrsism,  and  the  Syrian 
aolar  cults,  and  sowed  the  germs  of  the  future  Kabbala,  the 
Jewish  and  the  Syro- Baby  Ionian  religious  were  the  strongest 
elements  and  look  the  leading  part.     Their  disintegration 


.ions  betwwn  India  wnd  IhB  West  iii 
riirnsweof  BahyloQ  with  India,"  in  J  B.A.S..  1898. 
*'  Ii  of  Its  xahseqiieDt  lii^lur;'  iu  ■  lecture  delirered 
fyiD  Mnccb,  IDOO.  1  hope  loinu  dajr  to  deal  with 
'I  uxbrnded  form.  For  tbo  a|>niiitf;  up  of  tbo 
niiJer  Au^riutus.  y.  Haninuen'B  niMtcrlj  sMOimt  in 
II  Empire-."  toI.  II.  p.  liStl  If..  Eng.  treiu. 
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and  their  contact  created  a  religious  syncretism  which  strove 
to  unite  Judaic  monotheism  and  the  problems  of  the  Fall 
and  the  origin  of  sin  with  Babylonian  ideas  of  the  spirit 
world,  of  destiny,  and  the  future  life.  The  process  was 
a  natural  one,  the  work  of  nameless  men,  and  it  took  many 
forms  and  created  many  schools,^  Jewish  and  pagan,  some 
of  which  took  the  name,  and  all  received  the  collective 
designation,  of  Gnostic.  Morally  this  syncretism  was  apt 
to  run  into  those  extremes  of  asceticism  and  libertinism  so 
characteristic  of  the  Syro- Babylonish  cults.  Intellectually 
it  followed  two  main  tendencies.  It  took  from  the  ancient 
religions  a  theory  of  the  spirit  world  which  was  essentially 
mapfical.  The  disembodied  soul  wandered  by  the  dark  path 
or  the  bright,  through  many  realms  and  among  many  perils, 
from  which  the  magic  word  alone  could  save  it.  Magic  is 
essentially  cosmopolitan,  and  it  was  this  magic  which  in 
after  days  gave  popular  Gnosticism  its  vitality,  when  it 
was  transported  to  the  West,  and  its  polypous  faculty  of 
assimilating  strange  religions.  The  Syrians,  Babylonians, 
and  Egyptians,  the  peoples  who  held  the  belief  in  a  future 
life  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  plenitude  of  know- 
lodge,  were  the  peoples  among  whom  Gnosticism  flourished 
longest.  Tho  second  great  subject  of  Gnostic  speculation 
was  tho  Fall,  the  origin  of  man,  and  the  origin  of  sin — 
questions  which  reveal  their  full  significance  only  from  the 
monotheistic  standpoint.  Ilence  the  important  part  which 
theories  of  tho  flesh,  of  cosmogony,  of  emanation  play  in  all 
these  Gnostic  systems. 

In  this  fluid  mass  of  primitive  Gnosticism  it  is  possible  to 
find  many  Indian  analogies.  We  have  similar  theories  of 
emanation,   the  same  threefold  division  of  souls,  the  same 

'  Wo  must  n{»t  conceive  ot  tlie  (Jnostic  schools  either  now  or  afterwards  as  in 
any  way  akin  to  the  Stoa  and  tho  Pi>r(;]i  or  the  other  scliools  of  Greek  philosophy. 
Th'(?y  are  of  the  Oriental  type,  the  relipfious  family,  the  Mohant  and  nis  Chelas, 
tho  master  and  his  disciples.  The  only  Hellenic  thinjr  ahout  Gno8ticism  is  the 
approximation,  hy  certiiin  schools  in  later  days,  of  the  Gnostic  mysteries  to 
the  Greek.  Hut  the  Greek  mysteries  liad  borrowed  most  of  their  contents  from 
the  East ;  they  were  mainly  Oriental  themselves,  even  the  Eleusinian,  and  they 
represent  the  most  Oriental  aspect  of  the  many-sided  Greek  intellect.  Here, 
th(Tefore,  a  rappr(>chement  wa*^  en^y. 
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belief  in  transmigration,  and  an  almost  identical  scale  of 
uauent  lor  ihc  bouI  after  death.  Emanation  theories  are  not 
peculiar  to  lodiu,  tbe  threefold  division  of  eoule  is  natural, 
the  belief  in  traiismigratioa  may  have  been  derived  from 
India,  but  baa  nothing  epeciGcally  Indian,  and  was  niureover 
always  subordinate  to  Ghalda)an  uHtrology  and  planetary 
fnte;  but  the  resemblance  between  the  Indian  and  the 
Qno«tic  history  of  the  soul  is  striking.  According  to  the 
Ohandogya  UpuniuluLd  the  soul  of  the  ascetic, — the  initiated 
— tniveis  upwards  by  the  way  of  the  Gods  through  ever- 
increasing  spheres  uf  light.  From  death  it  passes  to  the 
sanlight,  from  the  sunlight  to  the  region  of  day,  from 
the  day  to  the  bright  halt'  of  the  mouth,  and  thence  to  the 
summer,  when  the  sun  travels  north  ;  i'urtber  on  it  passes 
through  the  world  of  the  Gods,  of  the  sun,  of  the  lightning, 
to  «nter  the  world  of  Brahma,  from  which  it  will  return 
no  mure.  Virtuous  souls  tJiat  lack  initiation  travel  by  the 
dnrkor  path — the  way  of  the  Fathers.  Through  the  smoke 
of  the  funeral  pyre  they  ascend  to  the  night — the  dark  half 
of  the  month,  the  wint<?r  of  tlie  year,  the  world  of  the 
Fathers,  the  aether  and  the  moon,  where  the  Devas  feed 
Upon  their  spiritual  substance ;  and  they  descend  again  to 
earth  by  the  way  they  had  trodden.'  All  this  oorresponds 
closely  to  the  ascent  of  the  Gnostic  soul,  and  the  soul  of 
the  simple,  by  the  right-hand  path  or  the  left  through  the 
Arch  on- guarded  spheres  of  light.  By  the  right-hand  path 
the  Gnostic  attains  the  eternal  silence — the  diviue  pleroma — 
Bad  will  never  return.  The  obscure  path  on  the  left — 
the  (Ushonourable  hand  —  leads  the  simple  through  the 
intermediate  worlds,  where  the  Archons  feed  themselves 
by  sucking  out  his  light,  and  be  is  presently  returned, 
shorn  of  his  brightness,  to  the  earth.  Now  whether  these 
coincidences  be  occidental  or  not,  they  have  nothing 
Buddhist  The  ordinary  Gnosticism  may  owe  something 
to  India,  with  which  it  was  in  contact,  but  what  it  owes 
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is  due  to  popular  mythology  and  to  the  Yedanta ;  Buddhism 
contributed  nothing  to  it.^ 

Original  Gnosticism  had  two  great  divisions,  the  Jewish 
and  the  pagan,  and  the  pagan  schools  were  either  magical 
or  ascetic,  as  the  speculative  element  or  the  moral  tendency 
prevailed.  Judaic  Gnosticism  first  came  into  contact  with 
Christianity,  but  it  was  the  pagan  Gnosticism  which 
most  materially  affected  and  was  affected  by  it.  In  reality 
neither  the  Judaic  nor  the  pagan  Gnosticism  underwent 
any  fundamental  change.  The  popular  Gnostic  schools, 
however  fluid,  assimilative,  indeterminate  in  details  they 
might  be,  always  conformed  to  one  or  other  of  a  few 
main  types,  and  these  types  essentially  Eastern.  But 
in  the  commencement  of  the  second  century  a.d.  we 
come  upon  a  new  phenomenon.  Christianity  had  entered 
the  world  as  a  mighty  vivifying  power,  but  it  wanted 
a  philosophy.  Basilides  and  Yalentinus,  then  Marcion, 
and  later  still  Tatian  and  Bardaisan,  supplied  it  with  one 
on  a  so-called  Gnostic  basis.  These  men  were  endowed 
with  fresh  and  vigorous  minds,  in  no  ways  inferior  to  their 
contemporaries,  and  if  Tatian  be  excepted,  the  intellectual 
equals  of  Plutarch,  Epictetus,  and  Die.  They  were  each  the 
founder  of  a  philosophic  school,  their  influence  was  far- 
reaching,  and  some  of  them  had  illustrious  successors;  but 
their  philosophy  was  far  above  the  comprehension  of  the 
commonplace  vulgar  that  took  their  name,  and  it  has  come 
down  to  us  only  in  detached  fragments  preserved  by  Clement 
or  Origen  and  others,  or  in  imperfect  precis,  which  often 
represent  the  average  belief  of  the  common  Gnostic  rather 
than  the  teaching  of  the  founder.  Here,  then,  we  have 
a  twofold  task,  to  reconstruct  the  system  and  to  explain 
the  phenomenon.  Are  we  to  say  that  Christianity  had  set 
out  to  conquer  the  Hellenic  world,  and  that  the  Hellenic 


^  Lassen's  attempts  (Ind.  Alter.,  iii,  p.  379  if.)  to  connect  Gnosticism  with 
Buddhism  have  not  mot  with  f^oneral  acceptance ;  v.  Garbe,  "  Die  Sanlchya- 
Philosophie,"  p.  96  £f.  The  resemblances  are,  some  unreal,  some  Buperficial, 
and  others  are  more  easily  accounted  fur  otherwise.  The  emanation  theories 
of  the  Gnostics  are  totally  opposed  to  everything  Buddhist. 
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world  required  a  philoBopliy?  But  these  philoeophies  wpiu 
prewDted,  not  to  outsiders,  but  to  Christians.  Is  this 
QnoativiBm,  then,  oii  intrusion  of  Hellenic  philosophy  inio 
the  Christian  faith?  Tliese  arch  -  Qnostica  were  men  nf 
learning  and  of  culture,  they  had  the  Hellenic  spirit  in  so 
far  as  they  were  philosophers,  and  the  method,  the  form, 
tbe  symmetry,  above  all,  the  inward  necessity  they  felt 
for  a  philosophy,  is  Greek.  But  the  substance?  ITie 
oontroversialist  Fathers  of  the  Church,  men  of  Hellenic 
eduGation,  and  unacquainted  with  Oriental  theosophy,  gave 
various  answers.  The  majority  declared  that  the  arch- 
bereaiarcbs  had  borrowed  and  disguised  ideas  from  every 
Greek  school  of  thought,  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  turn  had 
stolen  their  ideas  from  Moses  and  the  Hebrew  Prophets. 
Others  stoutly  put  down  everything  to  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster.  The  opinions  of  the  modems  are  equally  divided. 
It  is  undeniable  that  Yalentinus  and  Marcion  largely 
employed  Oriental  elements,  btit  Basilides  is  usually  held 
to  have  been  "steeped  in  Greek  philosophy,"  although 
a  few,  on  the  strength  of  the  "  Acta  Archclai,"  have  claimed 
a  Zoroastrian  origin  for  him.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
present  essay  to  prove  that  the  system  of  this  supposed 
eoryphiBua  of  the  Greek  philosophy  wiks  Buddhist  pure  and 
■imple — Buddhist  in  its  governing  ideas,  its  psychology,  its 
metaphysics ;  and  Christianity  reduced  to  a  semi-Buddhist 
ideal  for  result.  The  moment  we  apply  this  key  every 
fragment  takes  its  place,  the  system  is  complete,  and  we 
eao  reconstruct  the  whole.  If  the  form  is  Greek  the 
positive  Greek  element  is  altogether  wanting.  Christianity 
was  represented  to  the  Hellenic  world  as  a  "  barbarian 
philosophy " ;  and  the  first  attempts  at  its  intellectual 
comprehension,  the  first  efforts  of  dogma,  were  based  on 
a  philosophy  profoiiiider  and  more  venerable  far  than  the 
juveuile  wisdom  of  the  Greeks,  a  wisdom  which  the  Greeks 
regarded  with  the  reverence  of  ignorance.  Gnosticism  is 
Qot  pan  Uollenism,  as  some  say ;  it  is  rather  pure  Orientaliam 
iu  a  LTelJi'tiiL'  mask.  If  the  '  true  Gnostic '  of  Clement  is 
a  tlellen.  th«  geuuine  Gnostic  of  Basiliden  and  Valentinns 
ia  a  ifaomiigh  Orieutul. 


n 
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Let  me  state  at  the  outset  what  I  consider  it  is  that  I  haye 
to  prove.  I  assert,  then,  and  shall  try  to  show,  that  Basilides 
had  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Buddhism ; 
next,  that  pessimism  and  transmigration,  the  two  basal 
doctrines  of  his  philosophy,  are  held  by  him  in  specifically 
Indian  forms,  which  cannot  have  been  derived  from  any 
other  quarter ;  and  lastly,  that  the  system  is  developed  on 
Christian-Buddhist  lines  with  many  Buddhist  coincidences, 
great  and  small.  And  the  correctness  of  this  view  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  master  key  of  Buddhism  effects  what 
no  other  key  has  done;  it  resolves  difficulties,  reconciles 
conflicting  opinions,^  assigns  each  fragment  to  its  proper 
place,  and  gives  us  a  complete,  symmetric,  and  intelligible 
whole,  a  revivification  and  restoration  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Gnostic  philosophies. 

Basilides  flourished  at  Alexandria  under  Hadrian  (117- 
138  A.D.),  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  disciple  of  Glaucias— 
the  **  interpreter  of  S.  Peter."  ^  He  belonged  therefore  to 
the  second  generation  after  the  Apostles,  and  to  the  great 
age  of  the  Gnostics  (Clem.  Strom.,  vii,  17.  106,  p.  326). 
Possibly  he  was  somewhat  senior  to  his  contemporary, 
Valentinus,  and  his  death  occurred  before  or  soon  after  the 
accession  of  the  elder  Antonine.^  His  great  work,  the 
"Exegetica,"  in  twenty-four  books,  is  said  to  have  been 
"  a  commentary  on  the  Gospel "  ;  and  Origen  says  that 
he  composed  odes — probably  like  those  of  the  Gnostic 
Valentin  us  and  of  Bardaisan.  The  doctrines  of  Basilides 
were  to  be  found  not  only  in  his  own  **  Exegetica,**  but  in 
the  numerous  writings  of  his  son  and  chief  disciple,  Isidore. 


'  According  to  Baur,  Basilides  laid  special  stress  upou  free-will,  according  to 
Neander  upon  fate;  Dr.  Ilort  finds  nis  psychology  **  curious**;  some  hold 
Basilides  for  a  Pantheist,  others  find  dualism  m  him.  These  and  other  hypotheses 
are  all  justified,  explained,  and  modified  by  the  Buddhist  theory. 

'  Clement  affects  to  doubt  the  tradition,  but  apparently  only  from  a  general 
suspicion  of  such  claims.  There  are  no  clironological  difficulties,  the  tradition 
was  accepted  by  the  Basilidians  in  Clement's  time,  and  as  they  professed  to  base 
their  doctrines  on  the  secret  teachings  of  S.  Matthew  and  not  of  S.  Peter,  they 
had  no  reason  to  invent  a  fable. 

'  A  comparison  of  Clem.  Strom.,  vii,  17.  106,  and  Justin  Martyr,  Ap.  i,  26, 
makes  this  almost  certain. 
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And  wheD  ve  Lave  aaid  this,  wo  liavf  said  all  that  ia 
koown  with  certainty  regarding  him. 

But  we  may  udvaDce  a  little  further  by  conjecture.' 
Epiphauius  will  have  it  that  he  was  a  Syrian,  but  Epiphanius 
wished  to  connect  him  with  Meuunder,  and  made  other 
wrong  guesses  about  hiui.  And  as  Basilides  named  his 
son  Isidore  after  the  great  tutelary  goddess  of  Alexaodria,* 
We  are  probably  correct  in  considering  him  a  Hellenized 
EgyptiKD.  Bo^lides  had  a  perfect  command  of  the 
ordinary  Alexandrian  Greek  »ud  wrote  it  with  vigour,  but 
hia  predilections,  if  not  his  training,  were  mainly  OrientaL 
Daaebius  and  Theudoret  tell  us,  on  the  authority  of  Agrippa 
Castor,  tliat  Hasilides  had  a  special  regard  for  the  prophecies 
of  Burcubbtis  aud  Itarcoph  and  other  barbarous  apocryphal 
writers.'  Ilia  son  Isidore  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Prophet  Parchor,  and  quotes  the  prophecies  of  Ham,  and 
although  Isidore  knew  something  of  Aristotle,  he  studied  by 
preference  the  poems  of  Pherecydes,  the  singer  of  the  wars 
of  the  Titans  and  the  teacher  of  Oriental  metempsychosis 
to  the  Greeks  {Clem.  Strom.,  vi,  6,  53,  p,  272).  It  is  clear 
that  father  and  son  took  their  stand  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
East,  and  that  the  sources  of  their  knowledge  were  unfamiliar 
to  the  Christian  writers  and  historians. 

Alexandria,  the  homo  of  Baailidcs  and  Yalentinua,  was 
the  second  city  of  the  Euipiro  in  the  uge  of  Hadrian.  It 
was  famous  for  its  situation  and  its  sky,  a  marble- fronted 
city  rising  from  the  sands  that  fringe  the  shallow  Egyptian 
sea.  It  was  a  city  of  harbours  and  dockyards,  of  broad 
streets  and  echoing  arcades,  of  paluces  and  shady  gurdens. 


A  len'  ingvniDUa  pt'nwu  uiij^lit  conjecture  that  Iluaitides  is  merely  a  Iniiu- 
in  at  Kajpot.    The  conJiTlurB  would  be  on  a  par  witb  a  good  many  others 
Uui  bate  beni  haiuiled.     Dut  nnfoTtdnatelj  the  Uajpula  are  not  heard  of  in 
'    *-di*(ur  Etc  centuries  sft«r  this. 

*  E)(y]itirin.-   ututilly   n'biinrij  their  heathen  oumee  Bf(«r  their  coorenion  to 

'■"-' ilip  name   was  taknn   from   n  god.     Ammonius, 

I  lunM  in  point.     But   [  im  not  sum  thut  they 
f[atF  U-  i<  liorn  BCter  thn  convotsion  of  ths  parent.     Iridon.' 

tniut  ft  J  'ii~  btiier  w«»  a  eompantivetf  young  muD,  and 

"-'■  ^-    ■  ,     i' ■'  il'«  CbriitittD  Chnrali. 

I',  ;,  jioj  Thiudorct,  IIbct.  Fab.,  i,  1, 


Chri"liri 
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The  architectural  magnificence  and  the  variegated  splendours 
of  the  royal  halls  and  piazzas  which  lined  the  shore  and 
overlooked  the  moving  waters  at  their  feet,  fell  not  short 
of  the  subsequent  glories  of  Venice ;  the  Pharos  and  the 
Serapeum  were  accounted  among  the  wonders  of  the  world; 
and  the  town  could  boast  of  the  tomb  of  Alexander  and 
the  mausolea  of  the  Ptolemies.  A  city  of  commerce,  of 
philosophy,  of  bustle,  and  of  pleasure.  Oreeks,  Jews,  and 
Egyptians  streamed  noisily  from  their  separate  quarters  to 
view  the  horseraces  and  the  pantomimes;  and  charioteers, 
harpers,  and  flute-players,  male  and  female,  like  the  jockeys 
and  the  divas  of  a  modern  capital,  were  the  idols  of  a  witty 
and  turbulent  populace.  Filthy  cynics  lay  outside  the 
temples  or  in  the  streets,  exchanging  coarse  repartees  with 
the  jesting  crowd.  Dignified  philosophers  discoursed  in 
private  lecture  -  halls  or  wrote  books  (which  have  rarely 
survived)  in  cool  libraries.  But  the  chief  occupation, 
although  not  the  chief  passion  of  the  city,  was  trade.  Dio 
Chrysostom  calls  it  the  world's  agora,  and  Hadrian,  or  the 
pseudo-Hadrian,  says  that  among  the  innumerable  sects  and 
cults  which  congregated  there,  one  only  was  supreme — the 
worship  of  *  hard  cash.'  The  great  corn  ships  for  Rome 
were  laden  at  the  quays,  and  the  piers  were  crowded  with 
merchaut  craft  from  the  ^gean  and  Syrian  seas,  and  from 
the  distant  Euxine.  The  bazars  were  filled  with  motley 
crowds,  rough  mariners,  inquisitive  Greeks,  bearded  Jews, 
aud  tattered  Bedouin.  Blear-eyed  Egyptian  boatmen  and 
peasants  thronged  the  canals.  But  being  above  all  the 
great  emporium  of  the  trade  with  the  East,  Alexandria 
was  the  cliief  resort  of  Oriental  merchants,  and  Dio 
Chrysostom,  in  an  oration  which  he  delivered  to  the 
Alexandrians  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  Basilides  was 
a  youth,  gives  us  the  following  enumeration  of  thorn : 
*'  I  see  among  you  not  only  Hellenes  and  Italians,  and 
men  who  are  your  neighbours,  Syrians,  Libyans,  and 
Cilicians,  and  men  who  dwell  more  remotely,  Ethiopians 
and  Arabs,  but  also  Bactrians,  Scytliians,  Persians,  and  sonie 
of  the  Indians  (IvhSyv  riva^),  who  are  among  the  spectators. 
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and  always  residing  here."  '  This  colony  of  resident  Indians 
must  have  been  a  colony  of  merchants  from  t>ie  west  coast 
of  India  —  probably  from  Ceylon  or  Barygaza,  the  chief 
depots  of  the  Alexandrian  trade.  Colonies  of  this  sort  have 
been  dotted  along  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea  and  Persian 
Gulf  from  the  earliest  days  of  intercourse  with  India,  and 
we  have  literary  evidence  of  the  existence  of  similar  colonies 
in  Soootra  and  ^Vrmenia  in  the  first  and  second  ceuturlea 
A.D.  We  can  therefore  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  character 
d(  tiuB  Alexandrian  colony.  Nov  Indian  merchants,  as 
a  rule,  have  always  been  Buddhists  or  Jains.  Buddhism 
was  a  merchant  religion  j>ar  f^eeelleuce  ;  there  are  few 
parables  or  birth-stories  in  which  a  Buddhist  merchant  does 
not  figure,^  and  Ceylon  and  Barygaza  were  head-centres  of 
the  Buddhi»t  faith.  If  we  find  that  Basilidea  wus  a  Buddhist 
philosopher  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  source  from  which  he 
learned  his  philosophy. 

Bufore  pruum'diug  with  my  exposition  of  Basilides' 
teaching,  it  is  necessary  that  I  shoald  advert  to,  although 
I  need  not  disuuss,  a  question  which  has  evoked  much 
literary  criticism.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the 
accounts  given  us  by  Clement  and  Hippolytus  are  irrocon- 
cilable  with  those  given  by  IreniCUB  and  Epiphanius  ^ 
and  it  is  very  generally,  but  not  univerMally,  admitted  that 
while  tlio  former  state  the  doctrines  of  Baailides  himself, 
the  latter  are  reporting  the  opinions  of  the  later  Basilidians. 
Personally  1  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  view, 
and  I  might  shelter  myself  behind  the  authority  of  the 
g[-t)atest  names.*  But  it  will  be  fouud  that  the  question 
solves  itself.  If  I  discover  Buddhist  pessimism  and  trans- 
migration in  Clement,  Buddhist  metaphysics  in  Hippolytus. 


'  Dia  ChrjjM..  Ornt.  u«ii,  od  AlenDdrino*  (Ti«tbner  «l,,  »"l.  i.  p-  4131. 
I  Iwix  Mill  •••imBthlDg  at  ihcu  lodiaa  tnercWt  colonin  is  ''  The  ¥.\u\j 
y^atam'f-i  "1  luhjlou  witli  India  "  iJ.R.A.S.,  I8»8,  p.  26i>  (.). 

■  Mn.  Uhp  DariiU  sii»  &  BUmbnr  of  elaiaplM  in  hti  eeni  ■'Eouooout 
CouUtKiiu  in  .N"otiliiirn  Imlu"  (J.R.&.S,.  ISOl,  p.  tto8  6),  *aiL  il  wonld  tx 
^■j  to  siMoi)  liia  liA. 

■  Bour.  UkDicl.  Uiirt.  unci  othfln. 
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and  Buddhist  psychology  in  both,  it  is  evident  that  both  are 
describing  a  single  system — the  system  of  the  master.^ 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Basilides  was  a  sincere 
Christian,  utterly  ignoring  Buddha  and  all  Indian  mythology. 
If  we  forget  this,  we  shall  utterly  misunderstand  him.  He 
adopts  the  Buddhist  philosophy,  but  not  the  Buddhist 
religion;  the  Buddhist  faith  is  nothing  to  him.  And  it  is 
as  a  metaphysic,  not  as  a  religion,  that  Buddhism  first 
penetrated  to  the  West. 

I  now  proceed  with  the  main  subject  of  this  essay — the 
exposition  of  Basilides'  teaching.  I  shall  first  consider  the 
general  presuppositions  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  his 
doctrines.  I  shall  then  consider  his  Psychology,  next  his 
Metaphysic,  and  lastly  his  Theology. 


I.    Presuppositions. 


The  Basilidian  system  is  based  upon  certain  fundamental 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  sin,  of  suffering,  and  rebirth. 

1.  The  universality  of  suffering  is  for  Basilides  the 
cardinal  fact  of  the  world.  **  Pain  and  Fear  are  as  in- 
herent in  human  affairs  {rol^  irparfixaatv)  as  rust  in  iron."  ^ 


*  The  literary  quoHtion  is  iully  discussed  in  Dr.  Hort's  article.  Clement  wrote 
his  *'8tromatA"  at  Alexandria  some  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Basilides, 
and  had  excellent  opportunities  for  knowinp:  the  facts.  He  j^ives  extracts  from 
the  ''Exep^eticu"  and  from  Isidore's  works;  he  repeatedly  refers  to  or  summarizes 
the  opinions  of  Basilides  and  the  Basilidians,  using  the  terms  usually  a.*«  synony- 
mous, and  sometimes  interchanging  them.  In  one  passage  he  pointedly  contrasts 
the  degenerate  teachings  of  the  later  Basilidians  with  the  doctrines  of  their 
master.  Clement's  object  was  ethical  and  practical,  while  Hippolytus  dealt  with 
the  speculative  part  of  the  Bjisilidian  philosophy.  The  two  therefore  seldom 
deal  with  the  same  subject,  but  where  tliey  do  they  agree.  They  also  agree  in 
undesigned  ways,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  use  of  terms  which  had  a  technical 
signiticance  in  the  Hasilidian  teaching,  e.g.,  <pv\oKplyri(riSf  inroKardtrraa-tSf  ete. 
The  extracts  given  by  Hippolytus  are  evidently  from  the  "  Exegetica,"  althougii 
Hippolytus  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  work.  Moreover,  Ilippolytus  expressly 
distinguishes  in  one  passage  a  work  circulating  among  the  later  Basilidians  from 
the  works  of  Basilides  and  Isidore.  The  only  serious  objection  to  the  general 
opinion  is  the  Greek  character  (so-called)  of  the  Ilippolytian  extracts,  but  if  they 
turn  out  to  be  not  Greek  at  all,  but  Buddhist,  this  objection  vanishes. 

^  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  iv,  12.  90,  p.  218.  Clement  denies  the  doctrine  oifxtrt 
ol¥  &  ir6yos  Koi  6  <p6fios  &T  avTol  (i.e.  the  Basilidians)  \4yov(n¥  iwiavfAfieuyti 
ro7s  wpdrfixaffiv  ios  6  Ihs  r^  o-tS^p^,  &AA*,  etc. 
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Buddhn  laid  the  sume  foundation — "Birtli  is  suffering,  old 
age  is  Huffering,  sickness  is  sutFering,  death  is  sufiuriag, 
to  be  unite<i  with  the  unloved  is  suffering,  to  be  separated 
from  the  loved  is  suffering,  not  to  obtaiu  whot  one  desires 
ia  suffering.  In  brief,  the  conditions  of  individuality  and 
their  cause,  the  clinging  to  material  form,  sensations, 
abstract  ideas,  mental  tendencies,  and  mental  powers  involve 
suffering."'  The  universalityof  suffering  ia  the  lundiimenlal 
£bcI,  the  extinction  of  suffering  the  f^oal,  of  tlie  Basilidian 
theology. 

2.  But  Basilides'  pessimism  takes  a  distinctively  Christian 
cost.  If  sufferitig  aucompuniea  all  action,  it  is  especially 
the  concomitant  of  sin.  Thia  theory  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
Bosilides'  famous  paradox — "  the  Martyrs  suffer  for  tlieir 
sins" — u  paradox  which  shocked  the  conscience  of  the 
Church,  and  was  utterly  perverted  by  Basilides'  followers.* 
Basilides  thought  no  scorn  of  martyrdom  ;  it  had  its 
consolations  and  was  a  good  (toOto  to  or/aBov).  But  still 
the  martyrs  suffered  for  their  sins,  although  they  might  be 
unconscious  of  ibem,  or  like  the  new-born  babe  might  be 
innocent  of  actual  transgressions.  But  why  must  tiie  infant 
•offer?  Why  must  the  martvr  have  committed  sin?  Because, 


sturwiid  tribulutiuiu  hsTx  u 


'  rTom  Ihn  Buddha'i  Pint  SeriuoD.  tniuslKlciJ  iu  '■  Buddhist  Suttns," 
ConnMre  Dhammapada,  ISO  B. 

'  Barilides'  viswH  on  in*rljn!om  wbih  pinaljf  niurtiinW'iitnl.  TIih  vitrtcB 
glTrn  bf  Clement  (Strom.,  iv.  IS.  tl3-SG.  )i.  217)  tmm  the  33rd  Wok  n(  tbe 
"Kiegetjca"  show  thu  ulvarlr.  "For  1  sty  that  nil  thuee  irha  undergo  tbe 
"'  ■      -■--■■-■        '  nJoubtedlj  >iiii]«l,  though  thoy  bo  Ignorir*  ■■'  "■ 

hsmi  oommilted) ;  so  that  tboj  sutler  Dot  as  nulefoctuca  for  conlwaed  Iniquitiea, 
nor  a*  thn  murderer  ud  udnlterer  rcproscbed  by  all,  hut  a»  CbmUntis — ■  fict 
■0  eonMiliag  Ibat  they  appear  not  to  viSa  at  all.  And  ena  grentieig  that  the 
■tffcrol  U  entirely  joDocnDt  o[  actual  >in  (which  rarely  happen!!),  yet  not  even  will 
thia  nan  autler  br  the  deaign  of  any  (eril)  power,  (tbe  orthodox  held  that 
perwcutintm  w<ira  liw  work  of  tbe  deril).  but  he  will  suffer  aa  «ufiera  the  infant 
'  -.     .  .'-  .■      pnitber  on  Baiilidea  sa^  that  m  the  in/ant, 


xn;";,!.; 


ilillT«i«  lot  hit  i!>it  prapinwiticia.  Ai'cording  to  Clemvnt,  D.-i'iliilva  udrviitl^d  that 
tut  arj^oiciit  ijitdlHl  fax  ia  [he  Lord  liiniwU.  allbuagb  iu  lliu  eitruct  Clement 
riiin  u*  ItBiiiula  will  nut  mavtion  Itiiti  by  name,  tuking  refnge  iu  the  text 
''  Dunu  it  ftn-  Imni  ttaio."     Dr.  Hurt  baa  *«>nut  noclUnt  mnnrka  on  tha  vbule 
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80  Basilides  says,  suffering  is  the  consequence  and  the  proof 
of  sin,  if  not  of  actual  sin  committed  in  this  life,  yet  of  an 
inherited  tendency  to  sin ;  otherwise  we  accuse  the  Divine 
Constitution  of  the  world.  "  And  I  will  admit  anything/* 
he  cries,  "  rather  than  admit  that  the  .Divine  Constitution 
of  the  world  is  evil"  (irdvr  ip&  yhp  fmKXop  fj  leaKov  ri 
vpovoovv  €p&),  (Strom.,  iv,  12.  84,  p.  217).^ 

3.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  keystone  of  the  Basilidian  as 
of  the  Buddhist  system — the  fatal  law  of  transmigration 
which  governs  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth.  Every  act 
produces  fruit,  so  every  life  bears  the  burden  of  its 
fruitage  in  the  following  rebirth.  **  Basilides  lays  down 
(t^)  BcKTiKeCBrj  fi  inrodeai^)  that  the  soul  has  previously 
sinned  in  another  life,  and  endures  its  punishment  here, 
the  elect  with  honour  by  martyrdom,  and  the  rest  purified 
by  appropriate  punishment  '*  (Clem.  Strom.,  iv,  12.  85, 
p.  217).  And  again,  ''If  any,  then,  of  the  Basilidians,  by 
way  of  apology,  should  say  that  the  martyr  is  punished 
for  the  sius  committed  before  this  present  embodiment 
{npo  TTJaSe  rrj^  ivawfuiToaaea)^),  and  that  he  will  hereafter 
nap  the  fruit  of  his  doing  during  the  present  life,  for  thus 
hii8  the  constitution  (of  the  world)  been  ordained,  then  we 
would  usk  him/'  etc.  (Clem.  Strom.,  iv,  12.  90,  p.  218). 
Origen  says  that  Basilides  interpreted  Romans  vii,  9  as  an 
aj)ostolic  reference  to  transmigration,^  and  he  complains  in 
his  Commentary  on  S.  Matthew  iii  that  Basilides  **  deprived 
men  of  a  salutary  fear  by  teaching  tliat  transmigrations  are 
the  only  punishments  after  death."  ^  The  Basilidians  inter- 
preted the  phrase  *'  unto  the  tliird  and  fourth  generation 
of  them    that   hate  Me  "   of  this  series  of  rebirths   (Clem. 


'  The  Divine  Provideiico  irj  npSyota)  plays  u  great  part  in  the  Stoic  and 
rhetorical  literature  of  the  second  century  ad.,  but  it  always  applies  to  th« 
universe,  and  not  to  the  iudividual.  With  Hasilides,  Providence  in  the  ordinary 
sense  is  an  impossibility  ;  ho  means  by  it  the  constitution  of  the  world  **  involun- 
tarily willed  "  by  **  not-being  God." 

-  Origen  expressly  mentions  transmigration  into  beasts  and  birds.  *  *  Dixit 
enim,  inquit,  Apostolus,  quia  ego  vivebam  sine  lege  aliquando,  hoc  csset, 
antoqunm  in  istud  corpus  venirem,  in  ea  specie  corporis  vixi  quae  sub  le^ 
nou  esset,  pocudis  scilicet  vel  avis.*' 

^  Dr.  llort. 
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Alex.  Frag.,  28,  p.  338) ;  and  Basilides  was  logical  when  li« 
aaid  thai  the  ouly  sins  which  can  he  forgiven  are  involuntary 
sins  and  sins  of  ignorance  (Clem.  Strom.,  iv,  p.  '229j.  Every 
act  is  fruitful,  and  every  ain  of  oommissiou  bears  its  fruit  in 
a  future  life. 

4.  We  shall  presently  see  that  the  Basilidian  soul  is  not 
S  SUUple,  but  a  compound  composed  of  various  entities. 
These  warring  entities  influence  the  actions  of  the  man  ;  and 
us  some  of  them  have  tho  character  of  animale  and  others  of 
plants  (Clem.  Strom.,  ii,  20.  112,  p.  176)  they  explain  how 
rebirth  in  another  than  a  human  form  is  philosophically 
conceivable.  I  notice  more  especially  the  transmigration 
into  plauta,  because  this  is  a  specifically  ludiau  doctrine, 
although  found  occasionally  among  savage  tribes  of  the 
Eastern  seas.' 

5.  Man  ia  enthralled  in  tho  fatal  bondage  of  rebirth,  but 
dnriag  the  present  life  his  will  is  free.  This  is  stated  in  the 
eleareet  manner.  "  If  I  persuade  iitiyone  that  tlie  suul  is  not 
■  ungle  entity,  and  ihat  the  isutferings  of  bad  men  are 
occasioned  by  the  violence  of  the  '  appendages'  (a  technical 
word  of  which  more  hereafter),  then  the  wicked  will  have 
nu  small  excuse  to  say  I  was  compelled,  carried  away, 
involuntarily  acted,  nor  did  I  will  my  deed,  although  the 
ntuD  was  led  by  his  lust  for  evil,  and  did  not  struggle  against 
the  oompnlsion  of  the  'appendages.'  It  behoves  us  to  rise 
aaperior  by  virtue  of  our  rationality,  and  to  appear  triumphant 
over  the  baser  creature  within  us"  {Clem.  Strom.,  ii,  20. 
113.  114,  p.  170).  And  again,  "Unly  let  a  man  will  to 
sohiere  the  good,  and  be  will  obtain  it"  (Clem.  Strom.,  iii, 
1.  2,  p.  183).  Man's  will  is  free  lo  act,  hut  the  consequence 
of  his  action  is  inevitable  :  that  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  doctrine. 

6.  With  the  freedom  of  the  will  comes  the  possibility  of 
ealration,  but  the  elect  alone  are  saved,  and  the  muss  of 
mankind  will  remain  bound  everlastingly  in  the  endless  cycle 

'  Tjlw  i"  PKmiliTr  Culture,"  ini  mI.,  U,  p.  U)  says  tliat  tlcy  mn)'  pusaililjr 
haiD  ]i«iD  InllilMiHiil  by  ludiuQ  iilenr-  Ovid  meDtiam  tmnaiai^tiaD  inio  [ilniiU, 
bnt  tkia  u  the  onlj  iBmancr  I  uon  rrmniubar  Rmoa^  Weatein  writon. 


! 
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of  causation  and  rebirth — ^a  subject  which  I  shall  discuss  at 
length  in  connection  with  the  Basilidian  theolog}'. 

These  are  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Basilides,  and  they 
are  also  the  foundations  which  the  Buddha  laid.  The 
inherency  of  suffering  in  existence,  its  cause  rebirth,  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  the  salvation  of  the  few,  and,  (if  I  may 
anticipate^  nirvana  form  an  essential  and  the  most  important 
part  of  both  their  systems.  There  is,  however,  a  divergence 
from  the  outset  in  one  point,  and  in  one  point  only.  The 
Buddha  had  a  practical  end  in  view ;  he  wished  to  discover 
and  to  preach  the  mode  of  liberation.  For  Basilides  the  way 
of  salvation  had  been  found  in  Christianity,  and  his  purpose 
is  purely  philosophical.  The  burden  of  existence  weighs 
upon  him  ;  how  shall  he  harmonize  the  constitution  of  the 
world  and  the  universality  of  suffering,  how  "justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  men." 

But  granting  the  identity  of  Buddha's  and  Basilides' 
ideas  of  suffering  and  transmigration,  it  may  be  urged  that 
the  coincidence  is  natural  and  accidental,  that  the  origin 
of  sin  formed  the  starting-point  of  every  form  of  gnosis,  and 
that  transmigration  was  a  theory  known  to  Hellenes  and 
Egyptians.  I  reply  that  pessimism,  the  inherency  of  evil 
in  all  action,  was  alien  to  Greek  modes  of  thought,  and 
was  never  the  basis  of  any  Greek  philosophy ;  while  it  has 
always  been  a  marked  peculiarity  of  Indian  speculations. 
And  I  next  proceed  to  show  that  the  Basilidian  theory 
of  transmigration  is  exclusively  Indian.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  Basilides  adopted  that  rare  form  of 
metempsychosis,  transmigration  into  plants,  universal  in 
India,  but  sporadic  elsewhere.  But  let  that  pass.  It  is 
with  the  various  stages  in  the  transmigration  theory  that 
I  wish  to  deal. 

It  is  usual  to  confound  two  very  different  sets  of  ideas, 
a  series  of  rebirths  and  the  temporary  or  permanent 
lodgment  of  a  spirit  in  a  foreign  body.  Most  nature- 
religions  assume  that  the  gods  can  take  the  form  of  men 
or  beasts  at  pleasure,  and  that  certain  men  can  change  their 
shape  into  that  of  the  inferior  animals.     Apollo  and  Athene, 
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ihanged  for  the  tionue  ioto  birda  upon  a  tree,  overlook 
le  windy  plains  of  Troy  ;  or  the  trans  lb  rmatioos  of  Procris, 
of  Narcixsue,  aud  of  Daphne  may  serve  for  Greek  examples. 
The  muoh-imperUled  soul  of  the  anciont  Egyptian  had  to 
put  on  many  an  animal  shape  and  many  a  disguiso  to  escape 
its  ghostly  enemies  an  the  road  to  the  blessed  fields  of  Aru, 
Men  everywhere  believe  in  lycanthropy,  the  wandering  of 
the  soul  in  sleep,  the  power  of  witches  to  assume  the  shape 
of  animals.  In  magic  the  process  is  reversed.  Spirits  no 
longer  assume  inferior  shapes  alone ;  they  have  the  power 
of  putting  on  the  higher  forms  of  gods  and  demons ;  but 
with  thia  we  are  not  here  concerned.  Suffice  it  to  eay  that 
luoh  temporary  embodiments  of  the  spirit  in  foreign  forms 
totally  different  line  of  thought  from  a  series  of 
rebirths.  They  belong  to  animism — to  the  savage  philosophy 
which  distinguishes  only  between  animate  and  inuutmate, 
and  which  accounts  for  the  travels  of  the  soul  in  trance 
uid  dreams.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  belief  in 
a  future  life. 

Metempsychosis  properly  so  called  ia  of  three  kinds.  Man 
have  at  all  times  and  everywhere  believed  in  the  rebirth  of 
R  departed  spirit.  The  soul  of  the  deceased  returns  to  earth 
ia  the  person  of  a  new-born  infant  of  the  family,  wliose 
looks  and  ways  recall  a  thousand  times  a  beloved  memory. 
Or  the  soul  may  oome  ta  earth  again  in  some  stranger,  the 
double  of  the  dead.  But  this  return  of  the  soul  is  occasional 
jand  sporadic;  it  Las  not  been  systematized  into  a  theory 
if  the  future  life.  It  is  a  Seating  semi-conscious  belief. 
Among  the  great  nations  of  antiquity  only  two  advanced 
further  on  this  path — the  Indians  and  the  Gauls.  Both 
held  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  with  firmness,  they  knew 
it  in  detail,  and  with  both  of  them  transmigration  is  the 
tmirersal  law  of  humanily.'  It  is  no  pari  of  the  common 
Aryan  tradition  (if  such  tradition  or  stock  there  ever  was), 
nor  does  it  occur  in  the  earlier  Vedus.     The   Greeks  first 


>  fntifttlti!  and  Cattio  heliDfa  t.  "Lu  Roligion  de«  QaulotB."  par  A.  Ilflrtrsad, 
tf.  STO  11. .  ami  klijs  Dnviil>,  Ililibert  Lectures.  ISSl. 
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learned  the  doctrine  from  Fherecydes  and  PytliagoraB ;  and 
these  great  doctors  doubtless  learned  it  from  the  Gymri  or 
Cimmerians  of  Asia  Minor,  who  taught  them  other  Gallio 
lore.  But  there  is  a  third  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
doctrine.  From  the  universal  belief  of  India  the  Brahmans  ^ 
evolved  a  profoundly  philosophical  theory  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. In  the  popular  belief  each  successive  transmigration 
is  occasioned  by,  but  is  not  the  result  of,  the  previous  life. 
The  Indian  philosophers  introduced  the  law  of  causality; 
causes  are  equalled  by  their  effects ;  and  each  rebirth  it 
the  exact  resultant  of  the  preceding  life.  Transmigration 
is  for  them  the  reign  of  causal  law  in  the  spiritual  world ;  it 
has  the  rigour,  the  universality,  the  invariability  of  Fate; 
it  is  the  self-made  destiny  which  overshadows  man  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave :  and  it  is  this  law  which  enabled 
Buddha,  and  Basilides  after  him,  to  explain  the  origin  of 
evil,  and  the  method  of  salvation.* 


II.    Psychology. 

From  this  digression,  necessary  to  avert  any  suspicion  of 
a  non-Indiaii  origin,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  Basilidiau 
psychology.  The  Buddhist  doctrine  of  personality  has 
mightily  puzzled  modern  scholars,  and  the  Basilidiau  theory 
of  the  soul  was  equally  puzzling  to  Clement.  He  compares 
it  to  the  Trojan  horse  which  was  full  of  warriors,  and  a  little 
further  on  he  says  that  the  Basilidians,  like  the  Pythagoreans, 
believed  in  two  souls  (Strom.,  ii,  20.  113,  114,  p.  176). 
Three  passages  contain  all  that  we  know  of  Basilides' 
psychology.  The  first  consists  of  Clement's  summary.  The 
Basilidians   "  are  accustomed,"  Clement  says,    **  to  call  the 


'  Or  more  probably  the  Khshatriyas. 

*  On  the  Indian  ideas  of  transmigration  v.  chap,  xiv  of  Dr.  J*.  Deussen's 
excellent  work  **JJie  Philosophic  der  Upanishad's'*  (All^meine  Geechichte  dcr 
Philosophie,  yd.  i,  pt.  2),  ana  Garbe,  ^'  Die  Samkbya-Pbilosophie,  *  p.  174  ff. 
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pasnoni  Appendages,'  stating  tliat  these  are  oertain  spirits 

} which  hove  a  substantial  existenoo,  baring  been  '  appended  ' 
to  the  rational  soul  in  a  cBrtain  primitive  turmoil  and  con- 
fiutoD,  and  that  again  other  bastard  and   alien   natures  of 
Rpirite  grow  upon  these,  as  of  a  wolf,  an  ape,  a  Hon,  a  goat, 
whose  characteristics  (say  they)  create  illusions  in  tlie  region 
of  the  son),  and  aasiniilute  the  desires  of  the  soul  to   the 
animals :     for    they    imitate    the    actions   of  those   whose 
^haraoteri sties  they  wear,  and  not  only  arc  they  familiar 
1  the  impulses  and  impressions  of  the  irrational  animal^ 
but  they  even  ape  the   movements  and  beauties  of  plants, 
because   they   likewise    wear   the   characteristics  of  plants 
appended    to   them.       Moreover    [these    Appendages]    have 
^^^ properties    of  a    pnrticular    state    like   the    hardness  of  a 
^^K<ltBmond."  *     (Strom.,  ii,  '.^0.  112,  113,  p.  176.)     According 
^^Bto  Ole*nent,  then,  there  is  a  rational  soul  (^  \oyiiti}  ifrt/xv)- 
^^BThere  are  also  certain  appendages  (vpoaapTiQ/iaTa)  udbering 
^^Bto  it.     These  parasitic  appendages  are  the  various  nfiectiong 
^^H(t^  TTdBTj)  which   have   a   substantial   entity   of  their  own 
^^B  (•m/fVfund  rtva  «ot'  oiiaLav  uTrap-^felv) .     They  are  intermixed 
with  the  rational  soul  by  a  primfcval  confusion,  intermixed, 
be  it  noted,  and  not  intermingled,  since  the  whole  process  of 
^^_  evolution  is  to  disentangle  them.     These  entities,  as  well  as 
^^■tfae  rational  soal,  remain  always  separate  and  distinct. 
^^H     The  second  passage  is  the  extract  (Strom.,  ii.  ^0.  113, 114, 
^H,^  176)  from  the  work  of  Isidore  "On   the   Attached    for 
^^^■Parositio)  Soul "  {trepl  ■Trpoaipvovi  V''^xO^)f  already  quoted  in 
^^Beeniieotion  with  free-will.     From  it  we  learn  that  the  soul  is 
not  a  simple  entity,  that  it  suffer*  from  the  violence  of  the 
parasitic  appendages,  and  that  it  can  rise  superior  to  them 
by  virtue  of  its  rationulily. 

These  extracts  find  tlieir  explanation  and  complement  in 
the  statements  of  llippolytus  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  15,  cf.  vii,  c.  12). 


HpfMmdinbiu  Kngibas  et 
',  Mnrr.,  i,  2h]  [  'xrirl  Dr.  Ilnrl  sUa  relura  tu  M.  Auraliw,  xii,  3, 
I  vHh  UiUkn'f  nnti>,  tA  wpeaapT^iiata,  Diiglit  b«  imnBlaltHl  ita  pariuitM  wliJeh 
laUkcli  UmnHlvo  sibmnU;. 

■   1  hmrn  iJoplHl  Dr.  Uutl'i  lriiiii>lition  with  «  fxw  RltHntmru. 
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Basilides  held  that  there  were  five  separate  entities, in  Jesus 
(and  therefore  in  all  the  elect  who  are  the  sons  of  God).  At 
His  death  the  Sonship  ascended  into  what,  by  anticipation, 
I  shall  call  Nirvana ;  another  part  ascended  to  the  Firma- 
ment, a  third  to  the  Aether,  a  fourth  to  the  Air,  and  the 
corporeal  part  which  suffered  and  died  reverted  to  Formless- 
ness, i.e.  to  matter.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Basilidea 
conceived  of  the  elect,  if  not  the  natural  man,  as  a  compound 
of  five  entities — the  highest  being  the  rational  part  (also 
called  the  subtle  part  and  the  Sonship),  the  lowest  the 
material  body.  The  resemblance  of  this  conception  to  the 
Buddhist  theory  of  the  Skandhas  is  remarkable.  Man  is 
a  compound,  say  the  Buddhists,  of  five  Skandhas  —  or 
*  aggregates  *  as  Professor  Rhys  Davids  translates  the  word. 
The  highest  is  reason,  the  lowest  the  material  body.  The 
other  three,  in  an  ascending  scale,  are  the  Sensations, 
Abstract  Ideas,  and  Potential  Tendencies.  So  far  as  one 
can  judge,  the  Basilidian  analysis  of  man  is  identical  with 
the  Buddhist. 

Did  Basilides  go  further?  Did  he,  like  the  Buddhist, 
deny  the  existence  of  the  soul  ?  We  cannot  say.  Clement 
certainly  talks  of  *  the  rational  soul/  as  he  naturally  would ; 
but  Isidore  neither  mentions  nor  implies  it,  and  he  employs 
TO  XoycaTLKov  when  we  should  have  expected  rj  \oyLK7]  ylrv)(i]. 
We  learn  from  Hippolytus  that  the  proper  region  of  the 
'sjrvxv  was  the  air ;  and  in  Basilides'  fivefold  division  of 
man  there  is  no  room  for  a  soul  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

I  may  here  note  the  employment  of  two  technical  expres- 
sions. Ignorance  and  Formlessness  (?;  ayvoia  and  17  a/iop(f>ta). 
The  Great  Ignorance  which  (as  we  shall  see)  makes  the 
world  content  to  exist  without  a  thought  of  Nirvana  is 
a  translation  of  the  Buddhist  Avijja  (Avidyii).  Avijja 
has  a  double  aspect.^  It  is  at  the  root  of  all  desire  for 
a  sensuous  existence,  and  is  therefore  the  origin  of  all  evil. 
On   the  other   hand,  take  consciousness  away  and   there  is 

^  For  the  double  aspect  of  Avidya,  v.  Deueson,  "  Die  Philosophie  der 
Upanisbad'a,"  p.  217  (Allgemeine  Gcschichte  der  Philosophie) . 
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left  neither  knowledge  of  Nirvana  nor  feeling  of  tiutleriag. 

■  It  i§  with  this  latter  connotation  that  BaaiUdes  talks  of  '  the 

l^reat  ignorance.' 

The  second  word  ia  Formleasuesa  (^    a/iop<t>ia),  used   aix 

P  times  in  Hippol.  Baer.,  vii,  c.  14,  15,  as  un  equivalent  for 
the  blind  material  world.  Now  the  words  Bupam  ond 
Arupain,  Form  and  Form iesan ess,  play  a  greul  p^irt  in 
Buddhist  psycbology,  but  with  a  different  sign  Ideation. 
Natural  objects  when  present  to  perception  have  form ; 
ideas  presented  lo  the  reason  are  formless.'     The  Basilidian 

Iifiop4>ut  ia  different,  it  corresponds  mure  closely  to  the  con- 
oeptioQ  of  Prukriti — nature  unperceived  in  consciousness. 


III.    Metaphysics. 


Whether  Basilidea  postulates  a  soul  or  not,  he  certainly 
postulates  a  Qod.  But  his  God  is  the  most  abstract,  the 
most  remote  tliat  ever  was  imagined.  Like  Philo  and  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  the  Gnostics,  and  the  later  Kabbalists, 
be  declares  the  Absolute  God  to  be  unknowable  and 
unutterable,  unpredicable,  inconceivable.  But  no  one  has 
equalled  Basilides  in  the  energy  of  his  expression.  He 
strains  negations  to  the  utmost.  '  Not-being  God '  (ouk  &» 
0eo?)  ia  Basilides'  name  for  Him.  He  will  not  use  the  article, 
i  ttVK  ebf  Oeos,  although  Hippolytus  does  so.  To  assert  that 
God  exists  is  to  affirm  a  predicate,  and  He  who  is  unknowable 
ia  above  all  predicates.  But  there  ia  an  earlier  stage  than 
'oot-being  God.'  "  Was  when  was  nothing,*  nor  was  that 
nothing  any  kind  of  entity,  but  in  plain,  unreserved, 
nnequivocal  language,  there  was  altogether  nothing.  And 
when  I  say  '  was,'  I  do  nut  assert  that  '  there  was,'  but 
I  merely  indicate  my  meaning  when  I  affirm  that  there  was 


.^   BudiUiiit   Umiml  of   PrfobologicRl   Etbici "    (tranilatioa   of  (ht 
■  Dtuimu  Sangnai),  Or.  Tiuu.  Fund,  vol.  xii,  bj  Mn.  Bh^i  DK<id«;  iDtiod., 

^.  tint. 

■  it  Iff  h  Mil.  etc.  (Ilippnljlus,  Hnur.,  vii,  r.  S), 
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altogether  nothing."    Absolute  existence  is  absolute  nothing, 
said  Basilides,  anticipating  Hegel. 

From  nothing  one  passes  to  the  germ  of  something. 
Beside  '  not-being  Ood '  there  exists  the  world  conceiyed 
as  a  seed-mass,  posterior  to  Him  in  thought,  but  co-eternal 
with  Him  in  reality.  This  seed-mass  (17  wavairepfila)  is 
eonceived  both  as  an  ideal  cosmic  germ  (to  KoaiuKov  awipfia) 
and  as  a  mass  of  individual  seeds,  the  world  of  actuality 
(^  wavoTrepfiia  rov  atopov),  precisely  as  Prakriti  bears  the 
same  double  signification  in  the  Sankhya  philosophy.^  The 
relation  of  not-being  God  to  the  cosmic  germ  is  described 
as  follows : — '^  When  there  was  nothing,  neither  matter,  nor 
substance,  nor  entity,  nor  simple,  nor  compound,  nor 
incomprehensible,  nor  imperceptible,  nor  man,  nor  angel, 
nor  a  God,  nor  anything  that  has  a  name,  or  can  be 
perceived  by  sense,  or  conceived  by  mind,  or  what  is  of 
more  subtle  still,  when  every  [predicate]  has  been  removed, 
not-being  God  without  or  act  of  mind  or  sense,  without 
{dan,  without  purpose,  without  affection,  without  desire, 
willed  to  make  the  world.  And  when  I  say  willed,  I  mean 
[an  act]  involuntary,  irrational,  insensible  ;  and  by  the 
'world*  I  mean,  not  the  world  of  length  and  breadth  [the 
world  of  space],  and  which  existed  subsequently,  and  has 
a  separate  existence,  but  the  germ  of  a  world  (Travairepfila 
/ciafiov).  And  the  seed  of  the  world  held  all  things  in 
itself,  just  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  contains  within  the 
smallest  body  all  things  at  once  [in  embryo],  the  roots,  the 
trunk,  the  branches,  and  the  leaves,  the  numberless  seeds 
of  other  plants  born  of  that  one  plant,  each  seed  in  its  turn 
the  parent  of  innumerable  other  seeds,  a  process  many  times 
repeated.  Thus  not-being  God  made  a  not-being  world  out 
of  things  that  are  not,  casting  down  and  depositing  a  certain 
single  seed  containing  in  itself  the  whole  germ  of  the 
universe  (airepfxa  ri  ev  €y(ov  iraaav  iv  eavro)  rrjv  tou  Koafiov 
TravGirepfxiavy*  (Hippol.  Haer.,  vii,  9).     This  cosmic  seed, 

>  "  Ilinter  der  als  Lingam  individualisierton  Prakriti  steht  die  allgeroeine, 
Koemische  Prak^'iti,  ohne  dass  von  ihr  weiter  die  Rede  ware"  (Deussen,  '*Die 
PhiloMphie  der  Upanishad's,*'  p.  217). 
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this  Dot'being  world,  ia  purely  ideal,  like  not-being  Qod ; 
it  is  bejoad  all  predicate;  "the  not-being  seed  of  tb? 
world  whicb  had  been  deponited  by  Dot-being  God" 
(Haer.,  vii,  c.  9). 

From  the  tranacendental  coHmic  seed  we  pass  to  the 
indix-idaHl  seedn  which  in  their  aggregate  form  the  actual 
world.  "  The  non-esistent  seed  of  the  world  constitutes 
at  the  same  time  the  germ  of  a  multitude  gf  forma  aud 
a  multitude  of  Bubataiices"  (Haer.,  vii,  c,  9).  "  It  had  all 
seeds  treasured  up  and  reposing  in  itself  just  as  not-being 
entities,  and  designed  to  come  into  beiug  by  '  not- being 
God'  "  (Haer.,  vii,  o,  10).  But  how  existence  evolves  itself 
from  non-existence  Basilides  cunuot  say.  "Whatsoever 
[  affirm  tu  have  been  made  after  these,  ask  no  question 
as  to  whence"  (Haer.,  vii,  c,  10).  The  Buddhists  also 
asserted  that  from  the  non-existent  tho  existent  is  evolved.' 
But  "  Buddhism  does  not  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
primary  origin  of  all  things.  '  When  Mulunka  asked  the 
Buddha  whether  the  existeuoe  of  the  world  is  eternal  or  not 
eternal,  he  made  him  no  reply.'  " ' 

The  actual  world,  then,  according  to  Basilides,  is  preceded 
by  an  ideal  world  deposited  by  an  ideal  God.  But  this  Is 
evidently  a  mere  accommodation  to  the  inhrmity  of  human 
thought.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  world  of  actuality 
has  no  end.  We  may  conclude  that  it  had  no  beginning, 
and  that  creation  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the  mind.  But  neither 
Basilides  nor  the  Buddha  definitely  say  so. 

From  cloudland  we  puss  to  reality.  This  spawn  of  the 
world,  this  chaotic  and  conglomerated  seed-mass,  has  all 
entities,  all  realities  stored  up,  entangled,  and  confounded 
in  itself.  Tt  evolves  these  entities  by  a  process  of  dis- 
crimination and  differentiation,  and  it  has  ihree  fundamental 
qualities  which  correspond  with  the  three  Guoas.     This  last 


"  Naob  iliD  Aiuicbl  in  Bnddbiitm  ^hl  du  S«ioode  am  dem  Mic^tataeieDdeli 
m."  Hfi  OuIni,  ((uotui^   Viii:upiilimi9fii  ("  Die  Simkbjs   i'hilesoplue," 

en. 


"  UullllftUB  III 


'    by  I'r«i.-or  T.  W.   Rhys  DtiriJi,  p. 
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is  erident  from  the  description  of  the  triple  Sonship.  We 
here  the  light  or  subtle  (to  Xeirrofiepe^)  and  the  dense  ^  = 
Sattvam  and  Tamas.  Between  these  two  is  the  second 
Sonship  in  the  region  of  rit  7radi7=Rajas.'  This  seed-mass 
proceeds  to  eyolve  itself  in  obedience  to  a  double  law. 
First :  each  individual  seed,  eternal  in  itself,  eternally  acts 
in  accordance  with  its  original  nature,  and  without  exterior 
gOTemment  or  aid.  "The  things  which  are  generated  are 
produced  according  to  nature,  as  has  been  declared  already 
by  Him  who  calculates  things  future,  when  they  ought 
[to  be],  and  what  sort  they  ought  [to  be],  and  how  they 
ought  [to  be].  And  of  these  no  one  is  superintendent,  or 
thought-taker  {<f>povTiaTff^),  or  demiurge  ;  for  sufficeth  to 
them  that  calculation  which  the  not-being  One  calculated 
when  He  made  them  "  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  12).  The  second  law 
is  that  everything  ascends,  and  nothing  descended.  The 
whole  scheme  of  salvation,  according  to  Basilides,  is  founded 
upon  this.  "  Nothing  descended  from  above,"  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  Gospel  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  13).  And  again, 
"All  things  press  from  below  upwards,  from  the  worse 
to  the  better.  Nor  among  things  superior  is  any  so 
senseless  as  to  descend  below"  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  10). 

Basilides  classifies  all  existences  (tu  oma)  as  either 
mundane  or  supra-mundane.  The  supra-mundane  corre- 
sponds to  Lokuttara,  which  is  the  same  as  the  region  of 
Nirvana  ;  the  mundane  includes  everything  below  it.  This 
is  Basilides*  primary  classification,^  and  it  is  also  the  chief 
division    of    the    Buddhists.      But    we    find    another    and 

'  Basilides  (or  rather  Ilippolytus)  docs  not  pve  us  the  exact  Greek  equivalents 
for  the  second  and  third  Gunas.  The  second  Sonship  is  called  t)  vaxv^itarfpa 
[w/rJTTjy]  (Ilaer.,  vii,  c.  10).  The  third  Sonship  is  the  Sonship  *♦  left  behind  in 
Formlessness"  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  14).  The  second  Sonship  is  less  deeply  embedded 
in  the  material  world,  and  resides  in  the  Aether,  the  region  of  the  Great  Archon 
(Haer.,  vii,  c.  10  and  11). 

2  Prakriti,  says  Deussen,  *'  besteht  aus  den  drei  Guna's  (am  besten  als  Faktoren 
ru  iihersttzen  .  .  .)  Sattvam  (das  Leichte,  Ilelle,  Intellektuelle),  Rajas  (daa 
Bewegliche,  Treibende,  Leidenschaftliche)  und  Tamas  (das  Schwere,  Dunkle, 
Hemmende),  und  auf  der  verschiedenen  Mischung  der  drei  Guna's  beruht  die 
urspriingliche  Verschiedenheit  der  Liiiga's."  ("Die  Philosophic  der  Upanishad*8," 
pp.  218-219.) 

*  Basilides  divides  r^  tyra  tit  ^6o  riis  irpo€X€?s  koI  Trpdras  itaipiafiSt  koX 
toAciTcu  Kar*  airrhy  rh  fiiy  n  KSafioiy  rh  8^  ri  {nrtpK6<rfiia  (Uaer.,  vii,  o.  11). 
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aubeidiury  division,  peculiar  to  Basilides,  which  carries  as 
ih  furtlier.  According  to  this  there  are  five  spheres. 
ITie  liight-at  is  the  regioD  of  '  not  -  being  God,'  of  the 
■upra-tuutidane,  iitc  virepKotfua,  of  the  Lokutlaru,  that  is. 
Nirvana.  It  is  separated  IVuui  the  muudane  world  by  the 
iphere,  which  ia  the  Firmiiment — the  abode  of  the 
Holy  or  Limitary  Spirit.  The  Aelht^r  forms  the  third  sphere, 
the  region  called  the  Ogdoad,  extending  from  the  Firmament 
to  the  Moon.  This  ia  the  sphere  of  the  Great  Archon, 
"more  potent  than  thinga  potent,  wiser  than  things  wise," 
the  urmili-rablti.  The  fourth  sphere  embraces  the  region 
of  the  Air — the  Hebdomad  and  habitation  of  the  Lesser 
ArchoD,  whoae  name  ia  spenkable  and  who  inspired  the 
Prophetji.  Luatly,  we  have  the  Earth,  the  place  of 
Formlessness  and  Matter,  "  whore  men  sit ,  and  hear  each 
other  groan."  '  Each  of  these  regions,  or  roiroi,  has  its 
Treasury,  and  is  tilled  with  innumerable  beings  whose  nature 


'  Tha  nDt-buIng  Oud  and  th«  Brst  Saiuhip  itbidii  in  the  trrtpKirfuck  (Uuur..  vit, 
B.  10).  The  Kinnamcat  L<  bi-twecn  tbo  ^(|>irJa>ia  aiiil  tbc  KoamoB  (artp4a/M 
Tim  bttptaaiiiit¥  no)  tou  Kitrfiav  ^rraf^  Ttrayiiiror :  vil,  c.  1 1).  It  js  tlie  alxide 
of  tbe  llaly  Spirit,  obn  culled  tlie  Limltnry  spirit  (t&  il  ^irrofb  rav  xiaiuiu  Hal 
r«v  ^apiufr^vj-  litB&pioir  wrrvfia-  Toura  ontp  ttrrl  Mt  ^T^ov,  etc. ;  Tii.  c.  1 1). 
Vot  tliH  diiinon  uf  tlie  anlvune  belnw  the  Finaamenl  into  Ogdoad,  Hendomad, 
ud  FurnileHiicaa,  v.  rii,  c.  15.  The  hjglicit  of  thne  rogiuua  ii  thn  OgAaud, 
Um  njfion  of  the  Aether  ]iiid  the  aeal  o(  the  Grenl  Atchon  (adni  iartr  if  Kar' 
•ftrvii  i^aii  AtTo^irq,  Jirou  '•rrli'  i  iiifai  ifX"'  "BBfutiret-  waaav  oZr   Hfr 

fo^t:  (it.  c.  II).  This  trgi-m  eitMid«  (u  the  moon  (tsC  BKcnraf  nH  Mt^AAsi' 
rk  oIMpta  Itub  nJxpi  ir*\itn)>  ivrlr :  vii.  c.  IS).  Tli«  gniMtneu  of  the  OrMt 
Archon  ii  frEoaeDtlj  extolled ;   '■  Ee  ia  more  iuviCutile  thun  thinga  inoHable,  more 

eml  than  thing*  patont.  wiser  than  tlunga  wise,  and  hie  beantT  lurMssin^ly 
utiful"  (yii,  c.  11).  He  mrpiueca  orerjr  ontitT  except  tb«  Sonihip  left  bobuid 
(*)i,  e.  II).  He  b«liem  the  Koimoa  to  bo  llis  vreatioa,  and  that  there  is 
nottring  higUer  tbnn  llimat'll  (tU,  c.  1 1).  Be  is  eslted  demiurge  nod  God  {rit 
ifflttra*  ifpvrArifon  »Ui':  I'ii,  c.  12).  The  tegioa  bnlovi  the  Ogdaad  in  the 
BaUtunMil.  tliB  ntgion  of  tliv  Ail  which  eiteudu  front  the  maon  to  the  earth 
{ttKkmt  .  .  .  imil4ryipii,pai»ipost«iKfirtTai:lii.c.l-2};iKa\uTaiiTiwai 
ttnt  tBtonat :  *ii,  c.  12j.  The  Mcond  Archon,  like  the  firxt,  U  ndminiatrator 
•nd  demiurge  (tn  apppaTaimii)  wf  all  nibject  to  him  (lioiK^nii  ml  tri/uavpyit : 
ni,  e,  IJ).  lie  it  the  tiuil  oi  Atiialiam  and  inapired  tlie  I'ropheU  (vii.  c.  13), 
The  (ireot  Afthun  b  tfpvrni.  pnri*  at  ^  tWo*«>  ("'.  c.  13).  The  disliuelion 
bslUMD  tha  iwu  Archonn.  in  BasiliJes'  ii|iiuitiu,  tiruluihlj'  curreapanduj  to  the 
Gnnatic  iliitinetion  between  YihTu  and  Ailnunl.  The  Kormleasncn  is  Ihe  loweel 
apboe  (Iiimiua  ri  «F  iiiMi  ftsu  i^r  i  inopfla:  tii,  e.  16).  The  Goapel 
tamm  ttn  to  the  Ogdoad,  then  to  the  llDbdamnd,  and  Usllj  to  n«  [vii,  c  H). 
m     1.  j_     i    .  ^._   ..  ._   "ormiajsuMa,  and  Uii  pijrchieal   part  to  the 
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fits  them  for  it.  Some  are  destined  to  a  further  prooess  of 
refinement  and  ascent;  others  have  reached  the  final  stage 
of  which  their  nature  is  capable,  and  ascend  no  further. 
All  this  is  partly  Gnostic,  partly  the  popular  physics  of  the 
time,  and  Basilides  uses  Gnostic  terms  thronghont — Archon, 
Ogdoad,  Hebdomad,  Principalities  and  Powers,  Orfa-avpolp 
XP'^pia,  and  rinrot}  But  this  fivefold  division,  combined  with 
the  law  that  nothing  descends  from  the  stage  in  which  it  ia^ 
enables  him  to  present  the  world-process  with  a  sharpness 
of  outline  and  firmness  of  detail  impossible  to  the  Buddhists, 
whose  spirits  wander  aimlessly  through  multitudinous  worlds 
from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  hell. 

If  now  we  return  to  Basilides'  scheme  of  Metaphysics 
as  a  whole,  with  the  exception  of  '  not-being  God '  and  the 
fivefold  division  of  the  spheres,  everything  in  that  scheme 
is  evidently  Buddhist.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the 
general  identity.  Barth  suras  up  the  groundwork  of  the 
Sankhya  and  Buddhist  metaphysics  thus  : — ''  Instead  of 
organising  itself  under  the  direction  of  a  conscious, 
intelligent,  divine  being,  the  primary  substance  of  things 
is  represented  as  manifesting  itself  directly  without  the 
interposition  of  any  personal  agent,  by  the  development 
of  the  material  world  and  contingent  existences.  It  is  then 
simply,  and  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  the  asat^ 
the  non-existent,  the  indeterminate,  the  indistinct,  passing 
into  existence — chaos,  in  other  words,  extricating  itself 
from  disorder  by  its  own  energies.  When  systematised, 
this  solution  will  on  one  side  have  its  counterpart  in  the 
metaphysics  of  Buddhism,  while  on  the  other  it  will  issue 
in  the  Sankhya  philosophy.'*  ^  "  The  whole  theory  of  the 
Basilidians  consists  of  the  confusion  of  a  seed-mass,  and  the 
sorting  and  restoration  into  their  proper  places  of  things 
so  confused."  ^    The  cosmic  germ,  the  derivation  of  existence 

'  Even  the  region  {xotpiov  rov  fiaKupiov:  Haer.,  vii,  c.  10)  of  the  ineffabU 
'not-being  God'  had  its  treasury  (eri<ravp6y:  vii,  c.  14). 

»  "The  Religionflof  India,"  by  A.  Barth,  translated  by  the  Reir.  J.  Wood 
(Triibner's  Oriental  Series),  p.  69. 

'  SAi}  yiip  ahri»¥  ^  iw6$tffis  (rCyx^^^*  oioytl  iraifeirepfAias  koI  ^vKoKplyrfCis  col 
iiTOKardtrraais  ruy  triryfccxv/u^Fwy  «is  tA  oIkuu  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  16). 
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from  non-etitity,  i.he  evolution  of  the  chaotic  seed-mafls  by 
difieretitiation  and  selection,  the  absence  of  all  government, 
the  only  law  the  law  imposed  on  each  unit  by  its  nature, 
these  are  fundamental  ideua  common  to  DanJlides  and  the 
Buddhists.  But  can  we  go  further?  Can  we,  for  instance, 
identify  '  Formlessness '  with  Prakriti,  iind  the  conscious 
■[Hrila  in  earth,  air,  and  aether  with  Purusba  P '  Like 
Prakriti  'Formlessness'  is  always  single,  while  the  spirits 
and  entities  of  the  Ogdoud,  the  Hebdomad,  and  the  Earth 
Br«  innumerable  like  Purusba;  in  the  Indian  and  the 
Basilidian  scheme  the  Purusha  and  the  Prakriti  are  closely 
entaugled  and  intertwiued:  in  both  they  are  capable  of 
ultimate  separation.  But  how  far  the  identity  of  the  two 
systems  went,  we  cannot  say  ;  our  evidence  is  very  frag- 
mentary, and  we  have  no  right  to  go  beyond  it: 

So  far  I  have  followed  Basilides  upon  purely  Indian 
ground.'     I  now  turn  to  him  as  a  Christian  theologian. 

'  For  Pnkriti  and  I'untaba  t.  Dcassra,  "  Die  Philokopbie  der  Upuiilud'a," 
pp.  Ut(i-'2ig,  nnd  Goibe,  "  Die  Sainkbyn-PbiloHipliie."  p.  2U4  S. 

■  UuiliJte'  npaln  (or  Hullenum  u  oiaiulv  toonded  on  hia  Metaphjiiu,  bat  it 
dim  Dnt  nmoant  to  mach.  The  attampt  of  SippolyUa  to  affiliate  ths  arubiteclooic 
id«u  ut  tbe  ajiAesa  apud  Aristotle  has  lun^  been  abandoned :  and  modern  critin 
an)  itivided  between  Plato  and  the  Stoa.  '  Not-b«ine  God  *  and  the  '  not-beiDg 
iKirld  *  om  eiproaoion*  nbicli  go  back  tbrouj^h  Philo  to  Plato^  but  there  u 
Uui»  Platoniam  in  Baailidts'  nse  uf  them.  According  lo  Plato  that  wliicli  i» 
ttifwa  Tqf  ainrfaf  ia  the  ideal  good  ;  but  tbo  ois  in  Mt  oC  Basilidin  is  the  Gnt 
■tage  of  etolutian  from  the  Abtolubs ;  it  is  only  in  bis  Theolo^  that  '  not-being 
God"  becomes  Ujb  ideal  good.  Kor  baa  the  '  not-being  world  '  any  connection 
«ttb  the  inTi«ible  world  of  the  Platunio  ideas ;  it  is  the  eulbrjiunie  germ,  the 
ooamie  I'rikriti.  The  eorreotire  power  of  eufieriug  i»  a  Plutonic  idea,  but  it  ia 
applied  (or  the  expluaution  of  the  vidue  of  marlvrdom.  and  not  to  the  au9ering 
01  the  world.  Those  ideas  us  commoD  to  Pliilu,  CoIsub,  and  Clement  {aiV  vMai 
P4tJx>'  '  8t4i),  and  were  port  at  the  mental  oquipment  of  the  time:  they  do 
not  uectwvtrilj'  imply  any  knowledge  at  drst-hand  of  the  miuter.  The  word 
wa^ntpitla  a  used  by  Plato  (Timmus,  73,  c]  and  by  Arietotle  with  rererenie  to 
Anaugorus,  but  in  neither  case  in  ths  Basilidian  sense.  Uaiu  boa  poinled  out 
Ibe  uulugies  between  Baiilidea  and  Anaiagoraa.  Anaxagoros  slorU  bit  pbysieal 
theory  ol  the  nniierse  with  an  infinite  number  of  seeds,  but  apart  from  tliis  thvre 
ia  no  memblonee  between  tbe  two  aystems.  The  seeds  of  Anaxngorat  ore  all 
(pMifieallT  different  from  eaeh  other ;  they  are  moved  little  by  little  at  a  time  by 
■nnd,  wbteh  onlen  and  arranges  them.  Order  ariaes  from  tbeir  eommiitare, 
eompllon  from  their  separation.  There  is  an  cspreaa  denial  of  fate  and  chonDO 
(Klttur,  Hist.  Anc.  Phil.,  i,  p.  284  fl..  Eng.  tmns.).  The  allegwi  lesemblancet 
til  Eiloii'lsin  urit  bused  on  llie  siippased  Pantheism  o[  Bosilidisa,  and  are  general. 
Bu  'Dul-briing  Qod'  is  not  eonaubatantial  with  the  world,  and  has  no  further 
cOBD*Bi>an  witli  it  aftec  It  is  Mansd.  The  Buddliiat  hypotbcai*  alone  mMtt  all 
Iho  foquimmonta  ol  the  oase. 
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IV.    Theology. 

For  Basilides  was  a  sincere  Christian  in  his  own  belief. 
He  was  probably  not  conscious  of  any  sensible  difference 
from  the  ordinary  Christians  around  him,  at  least  not  of  any 
difference  greater  than  that  which  might  reasonably  separate 
a  philosopher  from  a  simple  believer,  except  in  one  point 
only.  He  pointedly  refused  to  accept  the  belief  in  our 
Lord's  impeccability.  He  admitted  that  our  Lord  did  hot 
sin,  but  he  would  not  say  that  His  material  body  was  not 
sinful ;  he  would  not  say  "  non  potuit  peccare."  But  in 
everything  else  he  appears  at  first  sight  orthodox.  He 
frankly  accepted  Christianity  as  a  historical  fact  and  as 
a  rule  of  life.  There  is  nothing  docetic  in  his  philosophy. 
"  Jesus  was  bom,"  ^  and  "  all  the  events  in  our  Lord's  life 
occurred  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have  been  described  in 
the  Gospels."  Basilides  was  acquainted  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  New  Testament.  He  quotes  S.  Luke  and 
S.  John,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  his  theology  is  in  reality 
little  more  than  the  Basilidian  expansion  of  the  Prologue  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  His  great  work  the  *'  Exegetica  "  is  said 
to  have  been  a  Gospel  commentary.  He  delights  to  interpret 
some  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  especially  the  Epistle  to  the 
Boinans,  and  he  appears  to  have  known  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  Ist  Peter,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  More- 
over, he  treats  the  Old  Testament  with  a  respect  somewhat 
unusual  among  the  Gnostics.  His  reverence  for  our  Lord 
and  his  admiration  of  the  moral  law  are  marked  characteristics 
of  the  man. 

Nor  is  his  exegesis,  startling  though  it  be,  anything 
extraordinary  in  the  age  of  Hadrian.  Unlike  Marcion  and 
Valentinus,  he  did  not  violently  alter  or  mutilate  the  text  of 


'  It  is  always  necessary  to  distinguish  between  Jesus  and  Chrestos  in  dealinjj 
with  the  Gnostics.  Hippolytus  uses  the  word  *  Christ  *  in  speaking  of  the  Son 
of  the  Great  Archon  (vii,  c.  14),  but  whether  Basilides  gave  it  this  limited 
sifnification  is  not  clear.  The  Son  of  Mar}-  is  always  Jesus  in  the  summary  of 
Hippolytus. 
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Soriptnre,  so  far  at  least  as  we  can  judge.  His  canon  of  inter- 
pretation is  that  of  most  philosophors  of  his  time,  the  same 
Mnon  which  Bio  Chrraostom  and  Aristides  apply  to  the 
Homeric  poems,  an  arbitrary  aduptatiou  of  the  mEianing  to 
a  preconceived  philosophy.  Nay,  we  might  go  a  step  further 
and  Kuy  that,  granting  him  his  own  interpretation,  he  might 
have  accepted  eoiisiderablc  portions  of  the  Nicene  Treed,  bad 
it  then  been  formulated.  At  first  sight  he  is  the  most 
orthodox  of  all  the  Gnostics;  a  Bihle  Cbristian  one  might 
almost  call  him. 

But  granting  that  Christianity  was  historicEilly  true,  and 
an  absolute  rule  of  conduct,  it  wanted  a  philosophy-  The 
age  of  Hadrian  was  enamoured  of  pliilosophy :  it  had  just 
Mwakened  to  a  general  sense  of  liumun  suffering,  and  as 
a  rule  it  accepted  in  popular  form  the  Stoic  idea  of  a 
Divine  Providence  which  governed  the  world.  Christianity 
presented  for  the  tirst  time  the  problems  of  Humanity  in 
n  new  and  universal  form.  What  is  the  origin  of  ein? 
what  the  method  of  salvation  P  The  Basilidinn  scheme  ia 
V)  answer  to  these  questions. 

Basilides  bases  his  theology  on  the  baptismal  formula,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  "  Inconceivable  and 
Bleaaed  not-being  God"  (Haer.,  vii,  o.  13)  ia  the  Father. 
The  Sonship  (7  vIottj^)  is  consubstantial  with  Him  (6/io- 
owioiti  Haer.,  vii,  c.  10).  The  Holy  Spirit  ia  inseparable 
irom,  but  not  consubstantial  with  the  Sonsiiip  (Haer.,  vii, 
c.  10).  With  this  Basilides  starts,  and  develops  his 
philosophy  by  the  aid  of  two  ideas,  the  Sonsiiip  and  the 
Evangel. 

The  Father  is  inconceivable,  and  above  all  created  things 
or  human  predicates,  the  Sonship,  on  the  contrary,  is 
deposited  in  the  cosmic  germ,  but  being  consubstantial 
with  the  Father,  cannot  stay  there;  it  must  be  restored  to 
communion  with  Him,  and  its  evolution  is  tlio  history  of  the 
world- pro<;es8  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  10).  But  this  Sonsbip  is  not 
■inglo;  it  is  a  collective  germ,  containing  the  seeds  of 
Ruiny  8onB  within  itself,  and  according  to  the  Basilidian 
melapbyeic    it    ought    to    have    a    twofold    division,    the 
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supra-mundane  and  the  mundane.  But  Basilides  insists 
that  it  is  threefold :  ^p  iv  avr^  trrripfuiTi  viorfj^  rpifiepif^ 
Korrh  nrdvra  r^  ovk  Svti  Oe^  o/Moovai^,  yevrirrj  i(  ovic  Sptu» 
(Haer.,  vii,  c.  10).  The  refined  or  subtle  Sonship  (to- 
XewTOfiepi^),  free  from  all  cosmic  stain,  ascends  at  once 
with  the  deposition  of  the  seed  in  pre-cosmic  time  to  the 
region  of  the  Father  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  10) ;  or  in  other  words, 
seeing  that  the  deposition  of  the  cosmic  seed  is  a  mere 
figment  of  human  thought,  the  primal  Sonship  was  with  tha 
Father  from  eternity.  The  grosser  Sonship  (ij  traxyfiearipa) 
is  more  or  less  entangled  in  the  seed -mass  and  remains 
behind.  But  the  more  aetherial  part  of  it,  less  heavily 
clogged,  ascends  (also  in  pre-cosmic  time)  to  the  region  of 
the  Great  Archon,  whom  it  illuminates  and  instructs.  This 
ifi  the  second  Sonship  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  10).  With  this  second 
Sonship,  however,  must  be  classed  the  Son  dwelling  in  the 
Hebdomad  with  the  Archon  of  the  aerial  and  psychic  world 
(Haer.,  vii,  c.  12).  The  third  Sonship  is  deeply  submerged 
in  the  material  world  of  Formlessness,  and  first  disentanglee 
itself  in  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  prototype  of  all  the  Sons  of 
God  on  earth  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  14). 

Before  we  go  further  we  must  pause  a  moment.  It  la 
clear  that,  under  the  Basilidian  scheme,  each  region  of 
Being  (except  the  region  of  the  Holy  Spirit),  required 
a  Sonship  for  itself,  whose  business  it  was  to  illuminate  and 
benefit  that  region  ;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  actual 
euumeratiou.  Why,  then,  does  Basilides  insist  on  a  threefold 
division  ?  The  logical  division  would  have  been  twofold,  the 
actual  one  is  fourfold.  Basilides  was  doubtless  influenced 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  three  Gunas,  but  there  was  probably 
a  Christian  element  at  work.  The  first  Sonship  corresponds 
with  the  Son  who  "  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  from 
eternity'*;  the  second  corresponds,  in  position  at  any  rate, 
with  the  Son  "  by  whom  all  things  were  made,"  since  thia 
is  called  the  Son  of  the  Great  Archon,  who  imagines 
Himself  to  be  the  Creator ;  while  the  third  is  the  historical 
Christ. 

Since   the    Holy    Spirit   is  inseparable  from  the  Sonship 
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there   must  have   been   a   tripartite  divieion   of  tbe   Holy 

Spirit  also.     Hippolytus   mentiona  only  one,   the   luBopiov 

wvevfta   (Haer.,   vii,  e.   11) ;    Clement  mentions   a   second, 

T«    Biaicovovfieiiov    trptv/ia    {Strom,,    ii,    8.    36,    p,    102,    and 

Frag.,  p.  3'J7).     The  Limitary  Spirit  accompanies  the  first 

Soiisbip  on  His  upward  flight,  but  not  being  consubstantial 

with  Him  is  left  behind  in  the  adjacent  firmament.'     He  has 

a  distinct  entity,  although  scarcely  a  distinct  personality,  and 

the  Sonship  is  related  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  bird  to  ita 

wing,  or  a  pot  of  myrrh  to  the  fragrance  it  exhales  (Haer., 

▼ii,  0.  10).     The  second  and  third  Sonships  are  accompanied 

by  the  '  ministering'  Spirit,  but  as  the  Spirit  cannot  descend 

from  a  higher  to  a  lower  sphere  the  'ministering  Spirit'  of 

each  must  be  regarded  as  distinct;    and  it  is  evident  that 

when  each  Sonship    finally   ascends  to  the  region  of  '  not- 

b«ing  God '  the  accompanying  Spirit  must  be  left  behind  in 

the  region  of  the  Firmament. 

I       The   eecoud    factor    is    the    advent    of    the    Gospel,    for 

I  ^'although  nothing  desceadod  from  above,  yet  from  above 

the  Gospel  really  came"    (Haer.,  vii,  c.   13).     It  came  as 

naphtha  catches  fire  from  a  spark,  and  each  sphere  in  turn 

caught  the  glory  from  the  sphere  above  it.     The  Ogdoad, 

the  region  of  the  Great  Archon,  was  illuminated  Hrst;  hia 

I  ignoranoe  was   enlightened,    he  confessed    hia  sin,   and    hia 

I  >we-Btruck  mind  learned  that  "  fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the 

IWginning  of  wisdom"   (Haer.,  vii,  c.   14;   of.  Strom.,   ii, 

,  p.  162).     From  the  world  of  the  Ogdoad  the  Gospel 

IdMoended  to  the  Hebdomad,  and  from  thence  to  the  earth. 

|£ach  world  has  been  illuminated  and  evangeli/ed  in  turn. 

Wliat,  then,  is  this  Evangel?  It  is  the  knowledge  of 
I  an  pra- mundane  and  celestial  things,  to  know  wbut  is  the 
leather,  the  '  not-beiug  Qod.'  what  the  Sou,  and  what  the 


'  4*  y^  "^  t/uHiiauir  aMl  fivir 

,*.ll),      Hi|ii»ljtin  (c.  lUj  ulliichi-d 

*(4  •■jtwiMr/^H  ultfTiiIJ.     Bnl  tlii'ii'  i- 

■  «lif  thia  Limitar]'  Spirit  raiikl  not  t  iili 

■■llora«WT,  notiiing  ivM  Imm  i-lin^Ln 

W  Hive  boon  mi  limit.     1  ii  i    It  iLn 

■  light. 


iiniUi;  -Spirit  ta  tbe  sccnad  Soiuhip 
iiii^iitW  some  caufiuiun,  unoe  be  etpUiu 
i»lo  ilie  commsnioa  of  Dot-bciDg  God. 
lid  upurard  flight  of  the  McoDd  Senihip, 
Illy  a|iirit  is  (Tsu  ropriaeolaiil  apparaBUy 
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Holy  Spirit.  To  know  this,  and  to  know  what  is  the  con- 
stitution of  the  universe,  the  differentiation,  the  perfecting, 
the  restoration  of  all  things,  that  is  the  fourfold  wisdom 
(Haer.,  vii,  c.  14).* 

The  advent  of  the  Gospel  is  a  world  event.     And  here 

we  come  upon  a  striking  application  of  an  Indian  belief. 

The  novelty  of  Christianity  profoundly  impressed  the  Church 

of  the  first  two  centuries ;  it  was  a  characteristic  note  of  early 

Christianity.     But  none  seized  on  it  more  powerfully  than 

the  Gnostics  ;    it  is  a  keystone  in  the  theories  of  Marcion 

and  Valentinus  as  well  as  of  Basilides.     With  Basilides  the 

time  of  Jesus'  birth  was  determined  by  the  conjunction  of  the 

stars,  for  although  the  stars,  he  holds,  do  not  determine  the 

destiny  of  man,  they  control  the  hour  of  his  birth.     And  so, 

when  Jesus  was  born,  a  new  Kalpa  or  Yug  began,*  a  world 

period  which  will  end  when  all  the  Sonship  has  been  gathered 

in  and  the  consummation  of  all  things  takes  place.     For  the 

third  Sonship  is  not  exhausted  by  Jesus  any  more  than  the 

second  Sonship  is  exhausted  by  Christ.     It  embraces  all  the 

Sons  of  God  left  behind  in  the  material  mass.'     Jesus  lived 

the  life  narrated  in  the  Gospels ;   he  is  "the  first-fruits  of 

the  discrimination  of  the  things  confused"  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  15), 

and  all  the  Sons  of  God  must  follow  in  His  steps  (Haer.,  vii, 

c.  14,  15).     they  are  the  elect  (17  iKXoyrf),  and  their  very 

nature  ensures  their  ultimate  salvation,  although  the  time 

may   be    postponed    by    voluntary    sin.      It   is   neither   the 

Valentinian    gnosis    nor    the   contemplative   absorption    of 

the  Buddliist  which  enables  them  to  apprehend  the  Gospel, 

but  it  is  Faith.     Faith  (77  TTiVrf?),  according  to  the  ]3asilidian 


*  rls  iffriv  6  ovk  iiv,  ris  ii  w/drrjs,  ri  rh  &yioy  xyeDfia,  rls  rj  rv¥  3X«»r 
KoracKtv^^  iroO  toDto  iiroKaToo-Tafl^o-cTar  otJrtj  i(Tr\v  t\  aoipla  iv  fAvarripl^ 
Ktyofxttni  (Ilacr.,  vii,  c.  14)  ;  cf.  Clem.  Strom.,  ii,  8.  36,  p.  162;  tV  ftcrXTj^uf 
aifTov  (of  the  Great  Archou)  <p6fiov  KATj0rjvoi  apxh*'  ytySfityoy  cotplas  4>v\0' 
KpivrjTtKTis  T6  Koi  StoicpiTiK^r  Koi  r(\iwriKi]S  Kol  iiroicoTa(TTaTiKf/j.  These  words 
recall  the  •  fourfold  path  '  of  the  Buddha,  but  while  the  latter  is  moral  the 
fourfold  wisdom  of  Ihisilides  is  intellectual.  Each  of  the  tour  adjectives  employed 
by  Clement  bears  a  technical  meauinp:  in  the  IJasilidian  philosopliy. 

'  ^F   7^,    4>V(^h    f*»i   ainhs    \_6    2(»t)jp]     wir^    yiv*<riv    karipwv    koX    i»p 
kiroKaracraatoiS  iy  ry  fxtydKot  irpoXfXoytcix^yos  (fwptp  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  16). 

'  hrtX  olv  ttti  iiiroKa\v<f^drjyai  r}fias  tA  tckfo  rov  tfeoG  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  13). 
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definition,  is  the  intellectual  apprehtinsiou  of  and  belief  in 
ondemonstrable  truths,  an  intuitive  grasp  of  the  teacliing 
of  the  Oospel  (ri  fia$r]iJMTa)  w)jen  presented  to  a  kindred 
soul  (Clem.  Strom.,  ii,  3.  10,  p.  156,  and  ii,  6.  '^7,  p.  160). 
By  tbia  faith  the  elei^t,'  the  believer  by  nature,  arrives  at 
a  stage  of  serene  blessedueae,  fulfilling  the  divinely  con- 
stituted law  which  requires  him  to  be  in  a  state  of  charity 
with  all  things,  neither  desiring  nor  hating  unythiog  (Clem. 
Strom.,  iv,  12.  88,  p.  317).^     All  piiBsJon,  all  desire  ia  past: 

I  mrely  the  elect  has  attained  to  the  dignity  of  an  Arahat. 

If  the  Pauline  terms  Faith  and  Election  are  essential 
terms  of  Biisilideu'  leaching,  perfection  and  restoration  are  so 
equally.     .leaus  suffered  and  died,  and  His  material  part  was 

I  restored  to  the  FormleasDess  to  which  it  belonged.  The 
psyche  ascended  to  the  Hebdomad,  and  the  regions  of  the 

I  Great  Archon  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  received  such  elements 

I  of  His  peraonatity  as  were  peculiar  to  them,  whilo  the  third 
SoDship  ascended  through  all  these  regions  to  ihe  '  Blessed 

[  Sotuliip,'  which  had  been  from  the  beginning  with  the 
Father— the  '  iiol-being  God.'     And  in  like  manner  as  Jesus 

I  »sc«nded,  so   must  all  the  ek'ct  asceud  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  16). 

I  Nov  this  region  at  which  they  arrive,  and  this  communion 
with  'not-being  God,'  'the  Inconceivable  and  Blessed,'  is 
Done  other  than  Kirvanu,  Aad,  like  Kirvana.  it  is  a  state 
to  be  passionately  desired.  "  For  every  nature  desires  that 
[not-being  God]  on  account  of  a  stiperubundance  of  [its] 
beauty  and  [its]  bloom,"  and  "  that  blessed  region  which 
words  cannot  express  nor  reason  grasp"  [Haer.,  vii,  c.  10).* 


'  Tha  ^i«ti  niffrii  Uld  the  JxAiimfi  are  vnnveitibU  Urnts  ;  ^liirti  irurtiia  anl 
I  itAnrrov  frrvf  (Struni.,  r,  I.  3.  p.  :i33j. 

*  It  U  <r  fiVpDs  Jk  tih  Kryt/tirBa  9tKiiiurriii  rnv  Bini    .    .    .    .    ri  fyfaniirnai 

mrra  Irt  Myor  ivvnifaviri  vp^i  th  vov  twayrd.    "  1 1  b  noe  part  of  the  dwlnreil 

I  viU  of  (lod  "  "  tu  be  is  D  slate  of  ctiarity  with  til  Itiin^,  IwuBuiie  all  [iDdiridimll 
I  Ibliv  boor  B  rrilntion  tu  the  wLolc,  Lb,  the  general  tchaias  of  the  Eonmoi. 
I  llii  "daelamlKill  of  God"  U  th« oonstitutioii  uf  the  uniTnue  " iurolunluilj 
I  win«d  bjr  nnt-licitig  God."  "  Dcoa  pee  amilt  uec  edit "  is  n  fonilJUDc^iital  muitB 
[  of  ill  Inilian  philnannhy  as  Well  as  ot  Spinoza,  and  to  nttribiiu  n  stale  ii{  chufitj 
lo  ■niit-liting  GuJ.  aa  mthi  commcDtalors  da,  is  to  furnish  with  moraiity 
>  bmif  nhuie  nil  prediCHtn. 
'  toi  iuuafieu  not  rotiUfriu  .  , 
pToJwBor  KhyH  lluiid*  bt 
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From  this  state  the  Sons  of  God  can  never  more  descend, 
for  them  rebirth  is  over,  all  things  are  at  an  end.  When 
the  last  seed  of  the  Sonship  has  been  gathered  in,  the  world- 
period  is  over,  the  '  E[alpa '  is  completed,  and  the  restoration 
of  all  things  will  take  place.  At  present ''  the  whole  creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together,"  ^  waiting  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  Sons  of  God ;  it  is  disturbed  by  the 
birth  pangs  of  the  spiritual  Sonship,  and  desires  heights  to 
which  it  can  never  attain.  But  when  the  Divine  Light  is 
for  ever  withdrawn  it  will  cease  from  unavailing  trouble, 
sorrow  and  sighing  will  flee  away,  and  '  the  great  Ignorance ' 
will  envelop  everything  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  15). 

**  Thy  hand,  Qreat  Anarch,  lets  the  curtain  fall, 
And  universal  darkness  covers  all.*' 

Basilides  and  the  '^Dunciad"  arrive  at  the  same  happy 
conclusion.^ 

This,  then,  is  the  far-famed  Basilidian  theology,  a  scheme 
immensely  ingenious,  boldly  conceived,  powerfully  reasoned, 
sincerely  believed.  It  is  composed  in  unequal  parts  of 
Gnosticism,  Christianity,  and  Buddhism.  With  the  main 
stream  of  Syrian  Gnosticism,  which  attained  to  Hellenic 
symmetry  and  form  in  the  bands  of  Valentiuus,  Basilides 
was  well  acquainted.  But  he  borrows  little  from  it  except 
the  general  problem.  All  the  Gnostics  agreed  in  placing 
the  Absolute  God  beyond  all  human  ken,  they  all  assigned 
an  inferior  place  to  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  they 
entertained  somewhat  similar  notions  of  the  demiurge,  and 


"being  with  not-being  God"  implied  not  only  a  state  but  a  place,  a  supra- 
mundane  reffion  with  its  *  treasury.'  We  must  remember  that  Basilides  acquired 
his  knowledge,  not  from  learned  Sramanas,  but  from  the  popular  beliefs  of 
Buddhist  merchants,  and  that  at  this  very  time  the  doctrines  of  the  older 
Buddhism  were  falling  into  abeyance,  and  Buddha  himself  was  widely  worshipped. 
Even  Clement  was  aware  of  that.  But  if  Buddha  were  worshippea,  he  must  be 
somewhere ;  he  must  have  some  shadowy  existence  in  some  supra-mundane  region. 

^  Apparently  a  favourite  text  with  Basilides.  Hippolytus  twice  quotes  it 
in  his  hummary. 

*  "  As  a  mere  system  of  metaphysics  the  theory  of  Basilides  contains  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  conception  of  a  logical  philosophy  of  the  absolute  which 
the  history  of  ancient  thought  can  furnish,  almost  rivalling  that  of  Hegel  in 
modem  times.'*     (Mansel,  *''  Gnostic  Heresies,*'  p.  166.) 
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they  sU  set  themselvea  to  solve  the  problem  of  tlio  origin 
of  evil  and  the  itscent  of  maa.  But  beyoDd  this  Basilidea 
h&B  Dot  much  ia  common  with  the  Oaoatici.  He  borrows 
the  tarme  Ogdotul  aud  Hebdomad,  and  the  division  of  the 
Spheres.  He  may  have  borrowed  from  his  contemporary 
I  and  fellow- tow  Daman  Vulentinus  the  term  '  Limitary  Spirit,* 
I  Although  the  term  is  so  essential  to  the  Basilidian  theology 
P  that,  if  borrowing  there  was  at  all,  I  suspect  the  borrowing 
was  the  other  way.  But  in  everything  else  Basilides  and 
the  Onostici  are  opposed.  For  them  ihe  great  fact  of  human 
life  ia  the  fatalism  of  the  istars.  and  meteni  psychoid  is  takes 
a  secondary  place.  The  fatal  nexus  of  rebirth  determines 
I  Basilidea'  philosophy,  and  astrology  is  scarct-ly  of  aooonnt. 
\  They  proceed  by  emanations,  and  dolhe  their  Ideas  in  the 
garb  of  Babylonian  or  Egyptian  mythology.  Basilides  is 
comparatively  free  from  mythology,'  aud  argues  vigorously 
against  all  emanation  theories  (Haer.,  vii,  e.  10).  They 
■tart  will)  a  fall  from  the  luSnite  to  tha  Finite;  he  knows 
nothing  of  it. 

Basilides  doubtless  believed  Christianity  to  be  the  main 
botor  of  his  system.  He  frankly  accepted  the  Gospel 
oarralive,  the  evangelical  morality,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Pauline  tt^rminology.  His  whole  scheme  is 
intended  to  show  the  advent  of  the  Gospel,  how  the  Divine 
Sonship  came  into  the  world  and  gave  the  power  to  become 
•ons  of  God  to  as  many  as  are  bom  of  God.  And  his 
theology  throws  u  suggestive  light  upo[i  the  doctrinal 
teaching,    and    ihe    authority   of    the  Gospels    and    Pauline 

kBpistles  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria  when  Hadrian  reigned. 
I  The  one,  direotl;  iDjlbolugiuil  cipreMiDn  I  liLd  in  BuilMca  it  tbe  remark 
Hiat  Sigh'teuQSDeeii  aud  her  ilaughtu  Feore  dwelt  in  tliu  Dgdoad  (Strom.,  it, 
b.  231}.  Th«  Ogduod  waa  dnabtlem  inhabited  by  n  numlioT  of  nlwtracl  entities — 
Honii  Phioneaia,  Logos,  and  the  test  mentioDed  by  Ircmuua— but  not  eniiniitiau 
M  Irtiueiu  and  the  later  BasilidistiB  held.  All  these  were  proliiiblj  treated,  like 
Bm  Sonahip,  ua  eoUecttie  ^nne,  and  rhuBet^iatie  of  the  spherv.  But  ibeae 
•re  morelf  nbstrnotiops  hypnetatixed  afier  the  llriental  fashiim,  They  do  not 
Beecsianly  wear  n  mythological  or  even  na  anthropomorphii'  dtemt.  At  the  aanio 
tune  (he  iphem  oi  the  first  nai  mtnni  Archon  nere  inhabited  by  itinumerabln 
Itostaof  mpHfriiTfi,  ina),  ^aiKrtai.aDd  Sw^u.  tbeOnorticiwiiiltarpaTtaf  Greek 
B.  Jenish  iingeU,  end  Buddhiit  dciTaa.  who  were  mdy  to  (apply  tha  later 
liaim  at  ODCe  with  a  (ull-blnwn  mytbolopy. 
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But  this  Ghriatianity  apparent  to  the  eye  is  profoundly 
Buddhist  at  the  core.  All  things  have  their  law  of  being 
in  themselves  :  suffering  is  the  concomitant  of  existence, 
rebirth  is  the  result  of  former  acts,  and  metempsychosis 
governs  men  with  inflexible  justice  and  with  iron  severity. 
The  office  of  Jesus  is  the  office  of  the  Buddha ;  ^  the  eleot 
alone  are  saved,  and  the  mass  of  mankind  remains  content 
to  be  born  again.  All  things  have  their  consummation  in 
immense  ignorance.  But  the  Basilidian  scheme  is  more 
grandiose  than  its  prototype  :  in  the  place  of  unending 
turmoil  it  substitutes  a  world  process  of  differentiation,  for 
the  release  of  the  individual  Arahat  the  cessation  of  the 
sorrows  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  carried  out  with  a  historical 
character,  a  clearness  of  definitiou,  and  a  rigour  of  logic 
which  Buddhism  never  knew. 

Thus  Basilides  lived  and  taught,  accounted  an  arch-heretic 
in  after  times,  but  in  his  own  day  au  eminent  doctor  of 
the  Church  at  Alexandria.  He  had  constructed,  so  he 
thought,  a  vast  th^odic^e,  he  had  solved  the  problems  of 
Free-will  and  Fate,  he  had  explained  the  evolution  of  the 
Spheres,  and  of  the  innumerable  spirits  which  dwell  above 
and  below  the  motions  of  the  Moon,  as  well  as  of  the 
Sons  of  God  on  earth,  con8ubstantial  with  not-being  God 
and  desirous  to  return  to  Him.  '*  Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false 
philosophy."  Buddhist  metaphysics  found  little  acceptance 
in  Alexandria;  they  were  too  foreign  to  Hellenic  modes  of 
thought,  and  it  was  many  centuries  later  when  the  legend 
of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  first  attracted  the  mind  of  the 
West.  The  doctrines  of  Basilides  were  misunderstood  by 
his  critics,  and  misinterpreted  by  his  followers.  Clement 
and  Hippolykus  prove  their  agreement  and  good  faith  by 
enabling  us  to  reconstruct  the  main  outlines  of  the  system, 
but  they  were  frequently  much  puzzled.  The  followers  of 
Basilides  were  confined  for  the  most  part  to  Alexandria  and 


1  **  You  YOurBclves  must  make  the  effort:  the  Buddhas  are  only  preachers" 
(Rhys  Davids,  "Buddhism,"  p.  107).  Compare  the  striking  elaboration  of  the 
theme,  *'  Be  ye  lamps  unto  yourselves,"  in  the  Maha  Pariunabbana,  translated 
by  Rhys  Davids,  ♦♦  Buddhist  Suttas,"  pp.  36-39. 
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the  Delta  of  the  Nile ;  they  wero  meu  of  little  note,  probably 
EgyptiaDized  Helienea,  and  Hellenized  Egyptiiins  and  Jews. 
They  turned  the  Basilidian  teaching  into  a  wild  farrago 
and  an  immoral  cult.  The  doctrine  of  election  lent  itself 
to  Antinomiaa  licentiousness,  and  the  moderate  Clement 
reproaches  them  with  their  views  of  marriage;  they  scomed 
the  sufferings  of  the  Martyrs,  and  counted  it  wisdom  to 
deny  Christ.  They  delighted  in  emanations  and  astrology, 
divided  the  spheres  into  1165  heavens,'  and  placed  the  solar 
Abrasax'  at  its  head,  and  they  were  famed  above  all  other 
sects  for  their  belief  in  the  hidden  virtues  of  stones,  in 
talismans  and  spells,  and  all  the  products  of  Judteo- 
Egyptian  Magic.  These  beliefs,  the  offspring  of  superstitious 
hearts  and  stuffed-up  brains,  bear  as  little  resemblance  to 
mtiic  teaching  of  Basilides  as  the  confused  medley  called 
[tlio   religion    of  the   Mandaites   bears   to    the   teaching  of 


<  It  u  clMt  bom  Hippoljlua.  tji,  c.  ii.  that  tbat  "tedious  treatise"  en  the 

KS  hOTBiu  bad  notbiDB  to  do  witb  Banliden  or  leidorc^.    These  365  betrsu 

■Mreapand  with  the  363  aay»  iil  the  Egyptian  '  coiamaQ '  year,  and  otu  coimected 

«l(h  Abruai  und  the  eolar  eutt  of  the  later  Basilidiaas. 

'  TbB  Abnwoid  gems  ari-  numerouB,  mpeciuU)-  iu  lh«  Delia  of  the  Nils,  •ml 

tlhe;«rQ  Iheanljr  oiiea  wbicti  are  certoialf  Gaoitio.    Ilippolylus  telltoE  (tu,  o.  14} 

*^U  Abnoai,  or  more  ptapcrly  Abra«i,  was  supreme  lord  of  tbe  ilQS  benTens. 

liob  ttpmcnt  tbd  3GG  day>  of  tbe  year.    Ho  1»an  therefore  it  solar  character. 

id  the  Ureek  letters  ol  Ui  nsme  have  SUA  for  their  numerical  value  {a^\,B  —  2. 

L^IOD,  a=l,  E  =  6U,  B=l,  i'^200 '.36a).      Neiloa  uid  Uoithtu*  give  the  uima 

Arithmetical  result.     The  iconic  repreaentationa  u(  Abroaai  on  the  gemi  represeiil 

^Um  in  the  maiii  aa  an  Egyptian  Milar  deity.     He  boa  the  head  ol  the  solar  hawk. 

the  bird  of  ttunis,  or  rather  Horua  himself,  and  the  addition  of  a  rude  cock's 

comb  on  some  gems  may  repraienti  as  in  other  cases,  not  B  cock's  head,  but 

iMnn  or  rap.     With  his  left  hand  Abrvwu  adTancst  a  shield,  hts  right  band 

boM>  a  BCDuiee  upraised  to  strike.    The  scouige  I  identify  witb  the  kXu  of  tbe 

Beyptian  gods,  and  the  attitude  recalls  the  attihide  of  Min  Amen  at  Thubca.    Tbe 

Abrasai  legs  are  snakes,  the  symbols  of  the  underworld.    The  biirk  of  Ba  is 

drawn  by  serpents  in  its  piasagc  tbnmgb  Iho  tweire  hours  of  the  Qii^bt,  and  on 

tbe  aaroophagaa  of   Bcti  I  nrpcDts  repreaeat  tbe  hidden  fires  of  ^nnination 

,   in  the  rulau  of  Osiris  (  ».  "  Tfie  Alabaster  Sarcophagus  of  Oimeneptboh  I,"  hv 

].  Boaomi  k  B.  Sharps,  1804,  pi.  Tii).     Abrasai  is  often  identified  with  lao', 

L  ud  lao  ia  Docaiionally  represented  by  on  immonn  python  for  ever  travelling — 

r*  prthon  sneb  aa  we  find  on  the  waUs  of  the  same  Seti'a  tomb  in  the  vjlev 

■  of  the  Kings.    These  Abraieid  gents  are  magical  tttliantans  for  tbe  protection  of 

,      ^^j   Abiaut  is   much  more  than   ]|Au>i  jAttfiiairoi,  mote  than 

he  is  tho  inmntion  of  Egyptian  Jews  and  Gnostite,  uud  haa  Jowish 
lyrian  eiemeDLs  in  his  compositiaD.  For  Abrasai.  (.  King,  "  Tbe 
idtheir  Eeniaiiu,".p.  136  ff.  AJso  Dr.  Hort  a.v.  .Jirdaiuia  Bmitb'* 
rj  of  ChriaiiBn  Biography." 
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tbe  Baptist.    The  Basilidians  and  BasiUdes  have  little  in 
common  except  the  name. 

It  is  a  fascinating  spectacle,  that  inward  straggle  of  the 
early  Ohurch  in  the  generations  that  extend  from  tke 
persecutions  of  Nero  to  the  golden  age  of  the  elder  Antonine. 
On  one  side  was  ranged  the  Christian  consciousness,  the 
organization,  the  simple  faith,  and  solid  virtues  of  obscure 
men ;  on  the  other  side  were  learning  and  philosophy, 
poetry  and  genius.  The  Church  was  still  largely  Oriental 
in  character,  and  Christian  experience  had  not  had  time 
to  formulate  itself  in  universally  accepted  dogma.  If  the 
churches  of  Rome,  of  Antioch,  and  Asia  Minor  reeked  with 
blood,  these  persecutions  which  made  men  shudder  had  not 
extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  or  the  Nile.  While 
Rome  and  Asia  Minor  were  engaged  in  building  up  the 
social  and  ecclesiastical  organism,  and  in  evolving  the 
rudiments  of  the  liturgy,  the  Oriental  mind  was  busy 
in  adapting  Christianity  to  preconceived  philosophies. 
Orthodox  and  Gnostics  were  sincere  believers  alike;  alike 
they  acknowledged  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  novelty 
and  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  dispensation;  they 
listened  with  curiosity  and  respect  to  the  stories  of  those 
who  had  known  the  Apostles.  But  the  Gnostic  philosophies 
were  pagan,  no  other,  indeed,  being  then  available,  and  for 
the  early  Christians  Paganism  was  an  instinctive  barrier. 
Had  the  Gnostics  prevailed  Christianity  would  have  been 
at  an  end;  happily  it  was  the  Church  of  the  simple  that 
triumphed.  And  yet,  perhaps,  something  has  been  lost 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  traces  of  the  struggle.  The 
historian  may  regret  the  loss  of  traditions  which  threatened 
to  occupy  a  place  similar  to  that  they  hold  in  Mahommedan 
theology.  Some  great  truths  held  alike  by  Orthodox  and 
Gnostics  were  allowed  to  fall  into  the  background.  The 
Church  resolutely  set  its  face  against  all  inquiries  into  the 
origin  of  evil.  But  whenever  Christian  poets  and  divines 
have  dared  to  overleap  the  limits  of  our  ignorance  they  have 
always  begun  with  that  first  supposition  of  the  Gnostics — 
the  pre-existence  of  the  soul. 
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''  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  foi*gettiDg  : 
The  soul  that  rises  wiUi  us,  our  life's  star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  Cometh  from  afar. 


Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather. 

Though  inland  far  we  be, 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 

Which  brought  us  hither ; 

Can  in  a  moment  travel  hither — 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore." 


JAbt.  XVl.—Nole  on  the  Ptttt  Tense  in  Maralhi.     By  Sthn 
KoNOw,  of  the  UniverBity  of  Chrietiania,  Norway. 

The  past  tense  m  Maratbi  is  formed  by  adding  u  sufiix  lA. 
The  same  suffix  is  also  used  in  Bihari,  Oriya,  Bengali,  and 
Gujarati.  This  form  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  scholars. 
Mr.  Beames,  A  Comparniwe  Grammar  of  the  Modern  Aryan 
Languages  of  India,  vol.  iii,  p.  135,  compares  the  past  tense 
in  Slavonic  languages ;  Dr.  Hoernle,  A  Compiiratire  Grammar 
qftAe  Oaudian  Languages,  p.  139  f.,  derives  la  from  the  sufi^ 
ta  of  the  past  participle  passive  in  Sanskrit ;  and  Sir  Charles 
Lyall,  A  Sketch  of  (he  Hindustani  Language,  Edinburgh,  1880, 
p.  48  f.,  thinks  that  la  is  a  diminutive  suffii  added  to  the  old 
past  participle  passive.  This  last  view  is  essentially  th« 
same  as  that  held  by  Dr.  Grierson,  who  some  time  ago,  and 
before  I  had  arrived  at  any  independent  opinion  regarding 
the  qaestion,  told  me  that  he  derives  la  from  the  Prakrit 
•affix  ilia  (Hemacandra,  ii,  164). 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  whoie  matter  in  this 
place.  I  hope  that  such  a  discussion  will  soon  proceed  from 
s  more  competent  authority,  and  I  shall  only  draw  attention 
to  some  phonetical  features  in  Maratbt  which  will,  in  my 
opinion,  throw  some  new  light  on  the  matter. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Marathi  possesses  two 
^sounds,  a  dental  and  a  cerebral  one,  but  this  fact  has 
lever,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

The  cerebral  /  only  occurs  between  vowels,  and  its  use  is 
llso  in  that  position  restricted.  The  Prakrits  do  not  giva 
my  cluo  towards  the  solution  of  the  question  about  its  use. 
[a  most  manuBcripts  the  cerebral  /  is  never  written,  while 
hen,  copied  in  South  India,  always  use  /  instead  of  t. 
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An  inspection  of  numerous  instances  in  MarSthi  has  led 
me  to  the  following  conclusion :  Everf/  singk  1  between  vaweh 
in  the  Prakrits  becomes  1  in  Mardthi,  trhile  U  becomes  L 

This  rule  does  not  apply  to  modem  compotrnds,  nor  to 
tatsamas  and  other  borrowed  words,  and  the  initial  /  of 
postpositions  is  not  changed  after  words  ending  in  yowels. 
In  other  cases  I  have  not  found  any  exception  to  the  rule. 

Single  /  between  vowels  becomes  /.  Thus,  dfaklf^  to 
know,  Prakrit  Hakkhm. ;  kdl,  time,  Prakrit  kdla ;  kM^  black, 
Prakrit  kdlaa ;  gala,  neck,  Prakrit  gaUm  ;  gaf^ne,  to  fall, 
Prakrit  galm ;  gdld,  globe,  Prakrit  gdlaa ;  ddld^  eye,  Prakrit 
ddlaa ;  pa^ne,  to  run,  Prakrit  paldai ;  phal,  fruity  Prakrit 
phala ;  mi^ne,  to  meet,  Prakrit  milai ;  mule,  on  acoount  of, 
Prakrit  mUlinafk ;  mtdl,  impurity,  Prakrit  mttdla. 

Double  I  between  vowels  becomes  /.  Thus,  anM,  male, 
Pfakrit  ^andilla ;  attl,  being  in,  Prakrit  *antiUa ;  M,  wet, 
Prakrit  oUaa\  kdl,  yesterday,  Prakrit  kaUam;  ghdf^nle,  to 
tikrow,  Prakrit  ghalkn ;  tsdl^e,  to  go,  Prakrit  callai  (Hema- 
cMttdra,  iv,  231) ;  cikhal,  mud,  Prakrit  cikkhalla ;  til,  -oil, 
Prakrit  tella ;  phul,  flower,  Prakrit  phuUa ;  bdl^,  to  tay, 
Prakrit  boUai ;  bail,  a  bull,  Prakrit  bailla ;  bhufhfe,  to  forget 
oneself,  Prakrit  bhullcti ;  vadil^  an  elder,  Prakrit  vaddilla. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  the 
existence  of  this  law.  And  we  are,  I  think,  justified  in 
using  it  for  the  explanation  of  dubious  forms.  Thus  the 
form  pahild,  the  first,  must  be  derived  from  a  hjrpothetical 
^'prathillna,  and  not  from  *prathtlaa.  The  Apabhramda  form 
pahila  represents  the  modem,  and  not  the  Prakrit  stage. 
Ap^ld,  his,  must  be  compared  with  Prakrit  appulla.  Further, 
the  suffix  Id  of  the  past  tense  must  be  derived  from  llaa,  that 
is  from  iilaa,  as  Dr.  Grierson  thinks ;  compare  Ardhamagadhi 
dnilliya,  brought. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  change  of  /  to  /  is  also 
found  in  Paiidaci  and  in  Culikapaidacika.  The  conditions 
seem  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  in  modem  Marathi.  Compare 
kulam,  salilam,  jalam,  pdlako,  Hid,  but  ucchallanti.  There  is 
no  connection  between  Marathi  and  these  old  dialects,  but 
the  coincide&oe  riiows  that  the  law  is  an  old  one,  and  th«t 
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it  is  not  restricted  to  Marathi.  I  do  not  doubt  that  further 
inrestigationa  will  show  that  /  and  /  interchange  according 
U>  the  same  law  in  other  modem  vernaculare  where  both 
sounds  occur. 

It  may  be  noted  that  n  and  »  between  vowels  appear  to 
be  interuhungeable  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  was  the  case 
with  i  and  L  That  ia  to  say,  n  ia  derived  from  a  single,  and 
n  from  a  double  n.  We  are,  iu  this  ease,  able  to  follow 
the  development  farther  back.  ArdhamiigudhI,  Jaina 
Haharastri,  and  Jaina  Sauraseni  change  every  single  » 
between  vowels  to  n,  but  usually  write  w  in  the  beginning 
of  worda,  and  an  between  vowels.  The  oldest  manusoripta 
prefer  n  in  all  positions,  but  n  is  very  common  in  all  paper 
mannscripts.  Compare  Pischel,  Or-vnmafik  tier  Prakrit- 
ftrachen,  §  224, 

Medial  n  is  preserved  in  Maratbi :  thus,  An'TM,  to  fet<^, 
Prakrit  'ttntanaum  ' ;  kdn,  who  ?  Prakrit  led  una  or  H  fiw ; 
liai  (-karUn),  therefore,  Prakrit  imam;  pan,  but,  Prakrit 
puna;  haliin,  sister,  Prakrit  bahini. 

Medial  nn  becomes  ti :  thua,  kSn,  ear,  Prakrit  karma ;  dbn, 
two,  Prakrit  tlutini;  dzuiia,  old,  Prakrit  jHnnan  ;  rSn,  forest, 
Prakrit  ratjna;  ciwariHe,  to  entreat,  Prakrit  piimavei;  tout, 
gold,  Prakrit  aontfoa. 


'  1  da  not  boliem  iii  the  dDiitKtiop  of  ttie  iufinitiTd  niBii  iff  fnnu  -afltyoM. 
Tbo  aufflx  oga,  in^H  In  Apubhrjiriiiii  (IlemRcandrB,  iv,  411}  certainlj  bslonp  to 
an  (ffdioarjr  veibol  nouii  ia  nnn,  >iid  I  am  onsble  Iu  eiplaia  Uui  phoastiMl 
chingea  uu]  the  devulopmuul  ot  Uia  letue  of  the  form  which  niusl  be  auppuied 
wtuD  ■doiiting  the  deriiKtiou  liom  dniyani.  The  suffix  oHiyn  becomes  ai/iffa  in 
MibatiftTi,  nod  Msriih)  mgrect  with  thnt  dialect  u  the  (oimatifln  nf  pasrin 

Hmdi  and 

a  Willi  Suuraiani  (compaie,  for  ii 
itiatt,  when  MiLharsHH  baa  iaa),  aad  ani^  in  ^nraseni  becomea  aiiia. 
I  Ihcrofoie  think  it  probable  that  an  old  vccbai  auuu  in  inan,  toneepoBding 
to  lilt  Apabhtunuta  inftniliis  in  a^au,  has  iu  Hindi  been  confoanded  with  ■  form 
darilud  ttota  the  ptuiicipla  ot  ueceuitj  iu  oniyA.  Such  a  aug^Kiailion  would 
Mplain  the  ttcl  thnt  tho  Uiudi  fonn  in  no  ia  ua«d  both  aa  an  infinitive  and  aa 
a  loluct^  partlcipla  pimivs.  la  Murathi,  however,  tha  lonu  in  9!  is  a  pure  larbal 
soun.  And  iu  daiialion  from  ONiya  i>.  I  think,  phoneticall]'  impoaiible.  A  nffli 
e  Maii(hi  x'    ~     '      ~ 


Comparr  the  uiaJu^coui  dex'lupnwnt  nl 


ic  paal  partiGipk'  pitui«e 
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There  is,  however,  some  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
matter.  In  the  Dekhan  every  n  is,  at  least  in  many  phices, 
pronounced  as  a  dental,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  expect 
that  the  two  sounds  should  be  correctly  distinguished.  Thus 
we  find  tan  and  edit,  colour ;  Sni  and  dni,  and ;  and  so  forth. 
The  word  raniy  a  queen,  is  probably  correct.  It  is  scarcely 
derived  from  a  Prakrit  ^ranni,  as  the  corresponding  rdd 
usually  preserves  the  long  a,  and  the  analogy  of  this  word 
should,  therefore,  be  expected  to  counteract  the  shortening 
ci  S  in  rdjnh  The  suffix  tfM  of  the  conjunctive  participle 
would  be  against  the  rule,  if  it  is  in  reality  identical  with 
Maharastri  una.  The  old  forms  in  on,  oiti,  and  dmya  make 
the  explanation  of  this  suffix  very  difficulty  and  I  am  not 
able  to  solve  the  question.  Compare  the  old  ablative  suffixes 
pdntmiya,  huniya.  XfyS  seems  to  be  a  postposition  of  the 
aUative  or  the  instrumental  added  to  the  old  form  in  ti. 
Compare  Gujarat!  (l-)f»e. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  suffix  of  the  past  tense 
probably  goes  back  on  an  older  illaa.  This  suffix  is  in  the 
Prakrits  interchangeable  with  aJIaa  and  Mao,  and  I  think 
it  probable  that  one  of  these  latter  forms  occurs  in  past 
tenses  such  as  buddid,  he  sank. 

There  are  in  Marat  hi  several  irregular  verbs,  and  some 
of  these  allow  us  to  see  that  the  //-suffix  was  reaUv  added 
to  the  past  participle  in  fn,  I  shall  make  some  remarks  on 
a  few  of  these  forms. 

Poetical  text^  have  preserved  several  old  forms.  Thus, 
kdpdyaJI,  taken  out,  for  the  modem  laqliu,  where  the  old 
participle  is  clearly  preserved.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
pdiah,  went,  from  Prakrit  paUaiiha.  Several  such  forms 
have  been  mentioned  bv  Sir  Charles  Lvall,  l.c^,  and  the 
reader  mav  be  rtftrrod  to  that  work  for  farther  instances. 

The  old  participle  is  also  easily  recocTiizable  in  several 
forms  in  the  modem  laniraair^..  Thus,  hful.  done :  /tt/?-,  gone ; 
mett\  dead,  clearly  contain  the  old  Xlalirastrl  participles 
haa,  paa,  maa.  resj-^ectively.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
htU  is  derived  from  lan^  and  not  from  liti,  I  id  a,  which  latt^ 
form  is  common  in  Sauraf^ni.     Pv6i(.  drunk,  contains  jdm  ; 
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ihydle,  feared,  bhia ;  and  It/dl^,  put  on,  probably  a  *lia, 
Khdlle^  ate,  is  not  clear  to  me.  There  exists  a  poetical  form 
ihddiie,  which  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  it,  but  this  latter 
form  looks  like  a  late  loan-word  from  Sanskrit. 

The  t  of  the  past  participle  has  been  preserved  in  forms 
«ach  as  ghit^te,  taken;  ghat^le,  put;  dhut^le,  washed;  baghit^le, 
«een ;  sdhgif^ie,  said  ;  mdgiif^le,  asked.  This  t  must  be  traced 
back  to  a  double  /  in  Prakrit.  Ohetf^te  is  derived  from 
{fhetta,  a  form  which  must  be  inferred  from  Maharastri 
ghettuna,  Ghdt^te  belongs  to  Prakrit  ghalldi,  to  throw,  from 
which  a  past  participle  *ghatta,  that  is  ghalta,  might  be 
formed.  The  t  of  the  other  forms  must  be  explained  after 
the  analogy  of  Prakrit  forms  such  as  hatta^^haa,  killed ; 
ihatta=:khda,  dug;  that  is,  the  t  of  the  suffix  has  been 
doubled  under  the  influence  of  the  accent. 

In  mhafte^  said;  khant^le,  dug;  and  hdfle,  slain,  a  t 
precedes  the  suffix  le.  The  form  mhat^le  is  probably  derived 
from  a  Prakrit  *bhattha,  formed  from  *bhdS'ta,  just  as  lattha, 
friendly,  from  *la§'ta.  It  might,  however,  also  be  derived 
directly  from  the  root  bhal.  This  verb  is  in  Prakrit  con- 
jugated as  belonging  to  the  9th  class,  and  the  same  was 
perhaps  originally  the  case  in  Sanskrit.  The  forms  khanate 
and  hdf^te  are  not  clear  to  me.  I  may  note  that  a  form 
mhani^le,  said,  occurs  in  dialects. 

The  mentioned  forms  are  not  all  clear,  but  this  much  they 
show,  that  the  suffix  id  is  an  additional  suffix  added  to  the 
old  past  participle  passive. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.    A  Bechfication. 

3,  Via  San  Francesco  PoverinOf  Florence, 

January  9,  1902. 

My  dbar  Professor, — I  have  recently  received  a  letter 

from  General  Houtum  Schindler  in  Tehran,  from  which  it 

appears  that,  quite  unintentionally,  I  have  misstated  his 

views  in   my  recent  paper   (J.R.A.S.  for  April,  1901)  on 

"The   Cities  of  Kirman.'*     I  therefore  hasten  to  set  the 

matter  right.     In  regard  to  the  site  of  Sirjan  (p.  282  of 

last  year's  volume)  I  have  misunderstood  General  Schindler 

in   supposing  that  he  had  identified  this  place  with   the 

modem  Sa'Idabad ;  on  the  contrary,  General  Schindler  is  of 

opinion  that  this,  the  older  capital,  probably  stood  in  the 

Mashiz    plain,  which   is  considerably   to   the  eastward  of 

Sa'Idabad.      In  the  second  place,  in   connection  with  the 

etymology    of    the    name    Bardasir    (note   1    to    p.   283), 

General  Schindler  disclaims  any  reliance  on  the  statements 

of  the   Persian  dictionary  called  Farhang-i-Anjumdn  Ard, 

which  he  knew  to  be  misleading  and  incorrect. — Believe  me 

to  be,  yours  most  truly, 

G.  Le  Strange. 


2.    The  term  Sahampati. 

Sir, — In  the  course  of  Dr.  Anesaki's  interesting  letter  en. 
the  Agamas  in  the  J.R.A.S.  for  1901,  p.  899,  he  gives  the 
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explanation  of  Japanese  scholars  of  the  puzzling  title 
Sahampati  applied  to  Brahma  in  Buddhist  books.  Chinese 
scholars  interpret  it  somewhat  differently.  They  translate  the 
first  part  of  the  word  sometimes  by  '  patient '  and  sometimes 
by  'mixed/  and  explain  the  whole  word  as  meaning  ''the 
inhabitants  of  the  sphere  over  which  Sakya  -  Buddha's 
influence  extends."  The  older  Chinese  translators  generally 
transcribed  it  sha-po  or  shaM  which  is  apparently  meant  to 
represent  aarva  or  sabboy  but  the  meaning  they  give  is 
always  either  'patient'  or  'mixed/  and  not  'perishable.' 
It  is  evident  that  those  who  give  the  meaning  '  patient '  had 
the  root  sahy  'to  be  patient/  in  view;  and  those  who  give  the 
meaning  'mixed'  had  the  preposition  Baha,  'with/  in  view. 

The  Chinese  Buddhist  scholiasts  further  explain  the  word 
'  patient '  thus : — 

"  all  creatures  inhabiting  the  sphere  which  is  under  Sakya- 
Buddha  patiently  bear  ragas,  dvesas,  and  mohas/'  ^ 

And  the  word  '  mixed '  thus : — 

"  in  this  sphere  holy  sages,  gods,  common  people,  and 
the  beings  in  hell  are  found,  they  are  mixed  in 
that  world/' 

so  that,  in  the  view  of  those  writers,  Sahampati  has  the  same 
meaning  as  Prajapati.^ 

U.  WOGIHARA. 


*  Cf.  Kaninii-pundarika  (Calc.  ed.,  fasc.  i,  p.  63),  where  we  must  read  saha 
instead  of  saha, 

*  [This  comes  to  much  the  same  as  Dr.  Anesaki^s  explanation  **  Lord  of  the 
Shaha  world,"  where  shaba  in  an  interesting  cross  between  sarva  and  sahba.  It 
seems  more  natural  to  connect  Sahampati,  as  an  epithet  of  Brahma,  with 
Kvayambhiif  also  used  as  such  an  epithet.  So  already  in  1881,  in  our  **Vinaya 
Texts,*'  1.  86;  and  Professor  Franke,  in  1893,  in  the  Vienna  Journal,  p.  359. 
The  Chinese  derivations  are  very  forced.  If  one  wanted  to  say  *•  Lord  of  the 
world,*'  is  it  probable  one  would  have  said  either  •*  Lord  of  the  patient  ones** 
or  **  Lord  of  the  with*8,**  even  if  either  of  these  explanations  were  etymologically 
satisfactory  P  But  they  belong  to  the  sphere  of  exegesis  rather  than  to  that  of 
etymology — like  the  word-plays  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  Agganfia 
Suttanta— and,  as  such,  are  very  ingenious. — Rh.  D.] 
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3.    Water  (ralura)  in  Sinhalese. 

Iniiiaii  Imtilule,  Oxford. 

January  22,  1902. 
SAK  Peofessor  Rhts  Davids, — As  the  word  mtura  i'q 
the  sense  of  'flowing  water'  occurs  in  an  inscription  of 
King  Dappula  V  (a.d.  940-952),  wliich  I  have  just  edited 
for  the  "Epigraphia  Zeylanica,"  I  had  to  go  into  the  question 
of  ite  correct  signification  and  ita  etymology,  about  which 
yon  and  Mr,  Ferguson  contributed  several  interesting  notes 
to  the  Journal  for  1898  (pp.  198,  367-369)  and  for  1901 
(pp.  119-120). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  t-aturn,  as  well  as  its  more  archaic 
form  vatunt,  meant  originally  'water  in  motion,'  and  not 
'water'  pure  and  simple,  as  it  is  now  understood.  To  the 
authorities  already  cited,  I  may  add  the  Ruvanmala  and 
the  Fij*ummala  (Pandit  Batuvantuduve'a  edition,  18D2, 
pp.  21,  81,  and  90],  as  well  us  Jayatilaka's  Ejii-akilrudiyu 
(p.  37),  where  only  the  old  form  vatunt  ia  given  as  a 
aynonym  of  oy<i  (Pali  o^An), 'flood' ;  megh<i,  'rain-cloud'; 
mlu  or  pili,  'cloth.'  Of  the  words  lUyn  and  liiijant,  the 
former  is  common  enough  in  the  literature,  and  always 
means  simply  '  water,'  except,  of  course,  when  it  represents 
the  Skt.  words  jmja,  '  rictory ' ;  jngat,  '  world ' ;  and  7//0, 
■bow-string'  (Piyummala,  p.  10^) ;  the  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  ia  not  recorded  in  any  of  the  well-known  vocabularies 
such  as  Niimiivaliya,  Ruvanmala,  nor  have  I  come  across  it 
in  inscriptions  or  staiidard  works.  Jayattlaka  also  omits  it 
from  his  useful  £lu-akarudiya  {Colombo,  1893),  We  see, 
however,  from  Mr.  Ferguson's  letter  at  p.  369  of  the  Journal 
for  1898,  that  diyara  and  d'nja  were  synonyms  commonly 
used  in  every-day  talk  so  far  back  as  the  beginniiig  of  the 
MTenteentb  century. 

Turning  to  the  etymology  of  these  three  words,  we 
ttod  James  de  Alwia  derives  vatura  from  Skt.  mn, 
Dr.  Goldschmidt  from  eatu/a,  while  my  friends  Mudaliyar 
B.     Ounosekaru    and    Professor     Qeigcr     connect    it    with 
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Skt.  viatara,  'extensive/  through  Pali  and  Pkt.  vitthara 
("Etymologie  des  Singhalesischen/'  Munich,  1897,  p.  78; 
also  his  "Litteratur  und  Sprache  der  Singhalesen,"  Strassborg, 
1901,  pp.  32  and  36).  Mr.  Ferguson,  in  his  last  note  on 
the  subject  (J.R.A.S.,  1901,  p.  119),  adheres  to  this 
etymology.  There  is  yet  another  derivation  which  I  wish 
to  submit,  and  which  seems  to  me  to  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  phonetic  laws  of  Sinhalese.  I  should  connect 
datura  or  vaturu  with  the  Sanskrit  vartarUka  (Hemacandra's 
Anekarthasangraha,  iv,  31),  through  a  Prakritic  form 
^vattarUa  and  Sinhalese  *vatani  and  vaturu  (cf.  Sinh. 
kaiura  =  Skt.  kartarl ;  Sinh.  turn  =  Skt.  tdrd  or  tdraka ; 
Sinh.  vat-man  z=L^\d.  vartamdna;  Sinh.  daru=^ Skt,  ddraka). 
Vartaruka,  moreover,  means  a  whirlpool,  an  eddy.  It  is 
also  the  name  of  a  river.  Compare  in  this  connection  Skt. 
dvarta,  *  whirlpool,'  and  d-vartaka,  name  of  a  form  of  cloud 
personified. 

Professor  Geiger  has  rightly  adhered  to  the  recognized 
etymology  of  diya  from  Pali  daka.  We  have  data  from  Skt. 
jala  in  dala-dara  (Skt.  jala-dharay  *  cloud,'  and  jala-dhdrd^ 
''current  of  water,  stream').  The  word  dit/ara,  however, 
I  am  inclined  to  consider  either  as  a  derivative  of  a 
compound  daka-d/idrd  or  as  a  word  formed  from  dii/a  by 
adding  ra  on  the  analogy  of  vatura.  The  different  spellings 
diya-wara,  diaura,  diora,  quoted  by  Mr.  Ferguson  (J.R.A.S., 
1898,  p.  369),  seem  to  support  the  first  etymology.  Compare 
also  Sinh.  piyayuru  with  Skt.  payodhara, — Yours  very  truly, 

Don  M.  de  Zilva  Wickremasinghb. 


4.    Two  Old  Manuscripts. 

17,  Elysium  Row,  Calcutta, 
December  10,  1901. 

Dear  Sir, — It  may  interest  the  members  of  the  Society 
to  learn  that  in  the  course  of  removing  the  Records  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  Fort  William,  which  is  the  existing 
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representative  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  to  the  new 
offices,  I  have  unearthed  two  rather  interesting  manuscripts. 
One  is  a  large  thick  folio  of  271  manuscript  pages,  in 
excellent  condition,  except  as  regards  the  calf  binding.  The 
paper  ie  thick,  and  bears  in  it  a  watermark,  a  shield,  on 
which  is  a  bend,  the  shield  surmounted  by  a  ^flrur  de  lis  and 
beneatU  it  the  letters  G.  R.  The  paper  is  yellowed  by  age 
and  somewhat  mottled  by  damp,  but  otherwise  is  in  excellent 

» preservation.     The  title-page  reads  as  follows  : — 


"MiNAVA 
DBEHMA  'S  ASTRA 


wrrn  ihb  (Ilom  ov  Chlldca  ; 

COUFHietHG 

THB  Hindu  Sihtbm  of 

DUTIHB, 

Religious  and  Civil, 

VRaaALLT  TaANSLATKo  faOM  teif. 

Original  SAsaciuT 

B¥  Sir  Wiu-iam  Joubs." 


This  MS.  appears  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  Sir  William 
J<m«8*  originnl  manuscript.  It  is  nndoubtedly  in  his 
handwriting,  as  judged  fay  specimens  of  his  script  in  the 
records  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  MS.  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  whose 
Library  stamp  it  bears. 

II,  The  second  MS.  is  the  original  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  made  in  1805  by  Major  Charles 
Stewart.  This  is  a  folio  of  105  pages,  in  Stewart's  own 
handwriting  and  bearing  his  signature. 

I  have  collated  it  with  the  printed  Catalogue  of  the 
fjibrary  published  at  Cambridge  in  1809,  and  am  about  to 
bring  the  MS.  before  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  at  the 
next  meeting.  It  is  in  good  condition,  but  requires  re- 
binding.     Not  a  page,  however,  is  missing. 
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The  title-page  reads — 

^'Detailed  Catalogue  of  the  lAhnrj  of  the  late  Tippoo  Sultan  of 
Mysore.    Oompiled  a.d.  1085  [nc ;  in  pencU  is  added  *<  1805  ?  "y 

The  last  words  are — 

**  Having  given  the  Titles  of  the  Books  in  the  Persian  Character, 
I  have  not  been  at  all  studious  in  m  j  Oriental  Orthography,  nor  have 
I  attempted  in  the  course  of  the  work  any  Elegance  of  Language. 
It  may  perhaps  mitigate  the  severity  of  criticism  when  it  is  known 
that  from  the  commencement  of  this  work  till  its  conclusion  only 
five  months  have  elapsed.    College,  January  7, 1806. 

SV  Charles  Stewart'* 

Yours  faithfully, 

George  Banking,  M.D., 

Lieut.-Col.,  I.M.S. 


5.    The  word  Kozola  as  used  of  Kadfhisbs  on 

KusHAN  Coins. 

Bedford. 
March  15,  1902. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — Mr.  Vincent  Smith's 
paper  on  the  Kushan,  or  Indo-Scythian  Period,  read  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Society,  has  shown  that  there  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  a  readjustment  of  present  conceptions 
as  to  the  chronology  of  the  Kushan  kings.  At  any  rate 
it  has  revived  my  interest  in  the  question  as  to  what  the 
term  Kozola  means  which  is  found  attached  to  the  name  of 
Kadphises  I,  and  I  venture  to  offer  a  solution. 

As  this  monarch  consolidated  the  five  Yue-chi  kingdoms 
and  became  the  sole  supreme  head  of  the  Kushan  empire, 
I  at  one  time  suspected  that  the  word  might  be  intended 
to  represent  the  Latin  title  Caesar,  or  even  Khusro,  but  this 
proved  to  me  to  be  untenable  when  I  considered  that  the 
longer  expression  Kozola-kara  is,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  found 
as  qualifying  Kadphises.  This  shows  that  the  term  must  be 
<»xplained  by  a  word  which  is  equivalent  in  meaning,  whether 
it  be  Kozola  or  Kozola-kara.  We  have  the  words  KuSala 
and  Kuiala-kara  in  Sanscrit  which  satisfy  this  requirement. 
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They  mean  'proaperous,' '  prosperity-cauBing,'  and  'auspicious ' 
«r  '  propitious.'  The  parallel  terms  Kshema  and  Kshenta- 
kara  in  Sanscrit  are  of  exactly  similar  meaning.  I  am  not 
sure  tbat  I  should  not  be  juatitied  in  saying  that  ihe  same 
idea  of  the  auspicious  or  prosperous  underlies  the  very 
name  of  Augustus,  whose  coins  seem  to  have  served  as  an 
archetype  for  one  issue  at  least  of  Kadphises ;  and  perhaps 
the  word  Augustus  may  have  suggested  Kozola.  In  cases 
where  one  meets  Eozolakasa,  or  Kuyalakaaa,  or  Kujalakasa, 
this  would  be  the  genitive  of  Kuialaka,  a  noun  formed  from 
the  adjective  Kufiala, — Tours  truly, 


W.    HOET. 


Buddhist  Notss. 


w  the  adji 

^^^^^^K  Srilish  Mitteum. 

^^^^  March  25,  1902. 

^^M  Ob&b  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — Perhaps  the  following 
^^f  observations  may  have  some  interest,  despite  their  trifling 
H  nature.     If  there  should  be  any  error  in  them  I  shall  be 

grateful  for  correction. 

1.  Apparently  there  esiats  In  Burma  a  Pali  version  of  the 
Lalitaviatara.  That  maker  of  books  without  end,  the  late 
Shwegyin  Hsadaw,  has  written  a  little  tract  called  Kamadi- 
narakalhd,  containing  the  well-known  paaaage  describing 
the  sleeping  damsels  seen  by  Siddhurtha  (pp.  252/  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Indica),  with  a  Burmese  translation  and  homilotic 
notes  (Mandalay,  1894,  1898). 

2.  The  British  Museum  possesses  two  MSS.  of  a  little 
Bimbamanavidbi  (Or.  5291-2),  which  begins — 

apaQdugandam  arunadharam  ayatakmrn 
bhriicapacarucaturasmitam  indukiinlam 
maranganavadanapatikajam  abhyabaii 
yenavadhutam  avatat  sugataeya  yusman. 

This  apparently  means   "may  you  be   blest   through   the 

sanctity  of  the  Buddha,  for  whose  sake  a  smilo  was  brought 

1.  1901.  n 
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upon  the  lotus-facee  of  Mara's  maids  "  (LaUtayistara,  xzi). 
The  interest  lies  in  the  imperative  avatdt  After  pointing 
out  the  extreme  rarity  of  imperatives  in  -tdt  in  later  Sanskrit, 
Whitney  remarks  that  for  the  "  benediotive  "  value  of  this 
form  avouched  by  the  grammarians  (Pacini,  vii,  1.  35,  etc.) 
no  examples  appear  to  be  quotable.  Here  is  a  striking 
example. 

3.    There  is  a  certain  wit    in    passages    such    as    the 
sHMgaldcarana  of  the  Jain  Jyotisasaroddhara — 

tain  namSmi  jiDadhi9am  sarvajnam  sarvasiddhidam 
pratibimbitam  abhati  jagad  yajjnanadarpane. 

This  is  clearly  a  voice  from  the  Sankhya.  The  Tirthankara 
is  omniscient ;  the  content  of  his  thought  is  the  whole 
universe.  For  this  his  mind  is  a  perfect  mirror ;  himself 
Buddha,  he  cognizes  the  All  with  pure  budd/ii.  Remembering 
that  two  of  the  functions  of  buddhi  are  defined  as  "  reflexion 
of  object "  and  "  reflexion  of  soul,"  we  see  all  these  points 
brought  out  still  more  explicitly  in  the  opening  stanza  of  the 
Daivajnakamadhenu  of  the  Buddhist  Anomadassi — 

pratiphalanti  jaganti  samantato 
mahati  yad  dhi  sandmani  darpane 
sa  bbagavan  munir  Ihita  siddhaye 
hrdi  ciram  mama  gandhakutlyatam. 

^*  Forasmuch  as  the  universe  is  reflected  in  the  great 
{mahat  =  buddhi)  mirror  that  has  the  same  name  as  he 
(i.e.  the  buddhi  of  the  Buddha),  may  the  saintly  Lord  long 
dwell  enshrined  in  my  heart,"  etc. — Very  sincerely  yours, 

L.  D.  Barnett. 

7.     KUSINARA. 

J^rrata. 

Gtci/n/a,  Cheltenham, 

March  25,  1902. 

My  dkar  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — I  regret  to  say  that 
I  find  u  serious  and  misleading  blunder  in  my  paper  on 
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KuBmara,  ante,  p.  140,  top.  For  the  sentence  ''  The 
discovery  ....  garden/'  please  substitute  ''  The  dis* 
covery  of  the  true  site  of  the  Lumbini  Garden  proved  that 
Kndinagara  could  not  possibly  be  represented  by  the  remains 
near  Kasia,  which  are  neither  at  the  right  distance,  nor  in 
the  right  direction,  from  the  garden." 

Also   the  following  errata : — Ante,   p.   152,   line  3,   for 

*  Magistrate '    read    '  Commissioner ' ;     ibid,,    footnote,    for 

*  1889 '  read  '  1898/     I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Walter  Lupton, 

M.R.A.8.,  for  pointing  out  the  former  error,  which  was  due 

to  a  slip  of  memory  on  my  part.    The  second  error  is  merely 

a  misprint. — Yours  sincerely, 

V.  A.  Smith. 
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A  Catalogue  of  the  Striac  Manuscripts  prbskrvbd  in 
THE  Library  of  thb  University  of  Cambridge.  By 
the  late  William  Wright,  LL.D.;  with  an  Introdaction 
and  Appeodis  hy  Stanlet  ARTHtjR  Cook,  M.A.     1901. 

No  work  on  Syriac  or  Arabic  literature  could  come  to  the 
world  better  recommended  than  one  hearing  on  ite  title-page 
the  name  of  W,  Wright.  The  present  Catalogue,  of  which 
more  than  three-quarters  were  prepared  by  that  emtoent 
scholar,  provides  a  further  proof  of  hia  extraordinary  industry, 
lo  which  Oriental  study  owes  so  many  monuments.  The 
MSS.  catalogued  are  far  leas  interesting  in  every  way  than 
thoee  of  the  British  Museum,  but  this  fact  doea  not  diminish 
the  gratitude  due  to  those  who  have  gone  through  the 
trouble  of  acquainting  the  world  with  the  nature  of  their 
contents.  The  editor,  besides  describing  those  MSS.  which 
Wright  had  not  examined,  has  contributed  an  Introduction 
dealing  with  the  history  of  the  accessions  to  the  Syriac 
uollection  of  the  Cambridge  Library  aod  also  a  valuable  note 
on  South  Indian  Syriac  MSS.  The  armngement  of  MSS.  in 
the  Catalogue,  which  appears  to  follow  the  shetf-numbers 
in  the  Library,  is  less  helpful  than  the  arrangement 
according  to  subjects  which  is  ordinarily  adopted ;  but  the 
Indexes  which  the  editor  has  appended  compensate  for  this 
disadvantage. 

D.  S.  Maroolioutb. 
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Bruchstucke  Indischer  Schauspible  in  Inschriftbn  zu 
Ajmere.  Yon  F.  Kielhorn.  Mit  4  Tafeln.  Separat- 
abdruck  aus  der  Festschrift  zur  Feier  des  150  jahrigen 
Bestehens  der  Konigl.  Oesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften 
zu  GottingeOy  1901.  (Berlin:  Weidmannsche  Buch- 
handlung,  1901.) 

The  inscriptions  which  Professor  Eielhom  now  publishes 
are  found  on  four  basalt  slabs  which  are  kept  in  the  Arhai- 
din-ka  Jhompra  mosque  in  Ajmere.  They  have  already  been 
partly  edited  by  the  same  scholar  in  the  Indian  Antiquary, 
▼ol.  XX,  and  in  the  Oottinger  Nachrichien  for  the  year  1893. 
The  new  edition  is  based  on  better  pencil  rubbings  and 
accompanied  by  photolithographic  plates  of  the  originals. 

The  Ajmere  slabs  contain  fragments  of  two  plays, 
the  Lalitavigraharajanataka,  written  in  honour  of  King 
Yigraharaja  of  Sambhar,  and  the  Harakelinataka  by  King 
Yigraharaja  himself.  The  former  is  styled  a  Nataka,  bat 
is  in  reality  a  Natika.  Both  are  engraved  by  Bhaskara, 
the  son  of  Mahlpati,  and  the  latter  is  dated  Saxhyat 
1210=1153  A.D. 

The  fact  that  these  plays  were  engraved  on  stone  is  of 
interest  as  giving  some  support  to  the  tradition  according 
to  which  the  Hanumannataka  was  originally  engraved  on 
a  rock.  Their  chief  importance,  however,  rests  with  the  fact 
that  they  contain  passages  in  Prakrit  which  more  closely 
agree  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Prakrit  grammarians 
than  is  the  case  with  any  known  manuscripts  of  Sanskrit 
plays.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Lalitavigraha- 
rajanataka.  We  find  here  three  Prakrit  dialects  used — 
Maharastri,  Saureiseni,  and  Magadhi.  The  last-mentioned 
dialect  is  not  used  in  the  Harakelinataka,  and  the  Prakrit 
passages  in  this  play  are,  on  the  whole,  far  inferior  to  those 
occurring  in  Somadeva's  work. 

The  spoken  vernaculars  of  India  had  in  the  twelfth 
century  a.d.  developed  very  far  from  the  stage  represented 
by  the  literary  Prakrits,  and  an  author  who  wished  to  use 
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those  forms  of  speech  in  his  compositions  was,  accordingly, 
obliged  to  leara  Prakrit  from  literary  sources.  The  manu- 
Kripts  of  older  plays  were,  as  we  can  see  from  Uemacandra'a 
grammar,  at  this  period  much  better  than  now.  And 
a  study  of  them  migiit  therefore  convoy  a  fuir  idea  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  various  Prakrit  dialects.  There  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  Somadeva  and  Vigrahariija  have 
not  studied  their  predecessors.  But  such  a  study  is  not 
■nffieieat  to  account  for  the  comparative  correctness  of  the 
Prakrits,  especiuUy  in  Somadeva's  work,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  has  been  another  source  from  which  they 
derived  their  knowledge.  This  source  cannot  he  anything 
else  than  the  Prakrit  grammarians. 

Professor  Pischel  has  already  a  long  time  ago,  when  these 
inscriptions  were  for  the  first  time  made  known,  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Somadeva's  Prakrit  is,  broadly 
speaking,  in  close  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  in 
Hemacandra'a  Prakrit  grammar.  This  is  not  only  the  case 
where  Hemaoandra's  rules  are  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
in  the  oldest  plays,  but  often  also  where  his  sources  have 
been  corrupt.  The  rich  materials  collected  in  Professor 
Pischel's  masterly  Prakrit  grammar  make  it  a  comparatively 
aaiy  taak  to  state  the  relation  between  ihem,  the  more  so 
because  Professor  Eielhom  in  footnotes  refers  the  reader  to 
Professor  Pischel's  book.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  go  Into 
details  In  order  to  show  the  general  agreement  of  Somadeva's 
Prakrit  with  Hemacandra's  rules,  as  this  baa  already  been 
done  in  a  review  of  Dr.  Bloch's  "  Vararuci  und  Hemacandra" 
in  the  Gattinger  gekhite  Ameigen,  1894,  pp.  478  S.  I  shall 
only  make  some  remarks  regarding  the  instances  whore 
Somodeya's  Prakrit  is  Incorrect. 

A  medial  t  ought  to  he  dropped  in  Muharastri.  It  is. 
however,  in  some  instances  changed  to  <i.  Thus,  mdladi, 
agahula,  amuniiia.  It  is  probable  that  here  we  have  only  to 
do  with  ordinary  blunders.  The  Prakrit  grammarians  teach 
(bat  /  becomes  d  Id  certain  words,  not  however  in  those 
just  quoted.  Hemacandra  declares  that  this  change  is  not 
justified.     He  admits,  however,  that  instances  occur.     They 
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muiti  he  informs  us,  be  explained  by  means  of  the  role 
i'yatyayai  oa,  acoording  to  which  the  Tarions  dialects  are 
fVtely  mixed  up  with  each  other.  That  is  to  say,  that  the 
rules  of  bis  grammar  may,  if  conyenient,  be  disregarded.  It 
is  charaotoristic  for  Hemacandra  as  a  systematic  gprammazian 
that  the  first  and  last  rule  about  Prakrit  teaches  to  n^ect 
the  whole  grammar  ad  libitum. 

I  shall  now  turn  to  Somadeva's  &iuraseni.  We  here  find 
Miveral  orthographic  mistakes ;  thus,  final  m  instead  of  m, 
i»»g.  ilfi^lymi  anurdam  edrisarh ;  n  instead  of  n,  e.g.  NamdKe 
and  PfoMd/ie ;  double  consonants  in  the  beginning  of  words, 
^>K*  Hf^^V^f  wamsidam,  J/hiJ/ai ;  single  consonant  instead  of 
double  ones,  e.g.  pacakkhdim,  tatnapasara,  and  so  forth.  Most 
of  those  are  probably  only  slips  of  the  pen.  The  same  is  the 
oaNe  with  kitti  for  kirn  ti,  kinna  for  kirn  na,  humti  for  h(Mi^ 
eto.  Ilemacandra's  grammar  contains  many  similar  blunders, 
and  they  are  of  no  importance.  The  words  of  Desaladeyf, 
plate  i,  1.  37  f.,  are  pure  Maharastrl  and  were  perhaps 
meant  as  verses. 

There  remain,  however,  several  blunders  of  a  more 
serious  kind. 

The  form  duppdccha,  i,  7  is  Maharastrl.  The  corresponding 
ftaurasenl  form  is  dttppikkha.  The  grammarians  do  not, 
however,  give  any  rule  about  this  word. 

A  t  between  vowels  becomes  d  in  Saurasenl.  This  rule  is 
usually  observed  by  Somadeva.  We  find,  however,  also  the 
MaharaRtrl  form  in  words  such  as  edrisam,  rayandim.  These 
are  probably  mere  slips,  and  are  against  the  rules  of  all 
grammarians,  with  the  exception  of  the  convenient  vyatyayai 
ca  and  hahulam,  Hemacandra  commits  the  same  blunder 
in  his  Kumarapiilacarita,  a  monstrous  work  which  clearly 
shows  how  little  he  really  understood  of  Prakrit.  Compare 
nnavaind=jinapatind,  vii,  94. 

Th  becomes  dh  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  under 
which  t  is  changed  to  d.  The  rule  is,  however,  according  to 
Hemacandra,  iv,  267,  and  other  authorities  who  copied  his 
statements,  only  facultative.  Somadeva  follows  this  laxer 
rule  and  presents  forms  such  as  manoraha,  jahattha. 
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The  inflection  of  nouns  and  verbs  is  in  accordance  with 
Hemacandra'e  rules.  The  locative  plural  ends  in  su,  not  in 
turn;  thua,  peramfesu.  The  grammarians  do  not  give  any 
rule  about  the  formation  of  this  ease  in  ^auraseni.  The 
correct  form  is,  however,  probably  sum ;  compare  Pischel, 
Grammatik,  ^  371. 

The  false  form  /cdmini-riiana,  i,  8,  is  only  a  misprint  for 
kdmini: 

The  form  tuj/7ia  for  (ufit>,  tby,  in  i,  2,  is  probably  false, 
but  quite  in  accordance  with  Hemacandra,  who  actually 
gives  ftfi/ha  in  Saurasenl,  Kumarapalacarita,  vii,  101. 

In  the  inflection  of  verbs  we  may  note  forms  such  aa 
^i/iida,  huraihfi,  hucidarram,  which,  though  wrong,  are  not 
forbidden  by  Hemacandra.  The  conjunctive  participles  in 
una,  e.g.  dacMQna,  pikkhiuna,  kdriuna,  are  Maharastri  and  not 
Sauraaeni.     Hemacandra,  however,  allows  the  forms  in  duna. 

The  SaurasenI  termination  of  the  passive  is  tndi.  Hema- 
candra, however,  freely  uses  the  mixed  form  in  ijjadi.  The 
BOme  is  the  case  with  Somadeva.  who  writes  pikkh'vjadi,  jam- 
pijf'adi,  pikk/i\ifiim(i,  and  so  forth. 

Somadeva "s  uae  of  the  particles  tn>a  for  ira,  khu  after  a  and 
0,  and  hit  in  Sauraaeni  is  probably  wrong,  hut  is  in  accordance 
with  Hcmacandra's  grammar.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  use  of  dani  for  idaniin  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 

The  only  point  where  Somadeva'a  Sauraseni  differs  from 
Hemacandra  is  in  the  particle  jjeta=.efa  for  Hemacandra's 
I  yyeva.  I  think  it  probable  that  Somadeva  has  here  followed 
I  the  practice  of  older  plays. 

Several  of  the  preceding  remarks  also  apply  to  the  Magadbi 
passages  in  the  Lalitavigraharajanataka.  Compare  forms 
such  aa  iialuvam-=searupam,  ydniyi/adt  for  t/dniadi=tnai/ate. 
hage  khutor hage kkhu=aham  khalu,  wa^iva,  and  so  on.  All 
these  forms  arc  in  accordance  with  Hemacandra's  practice. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  substitution  of  nd  for  nt  in 
forms  such  aa  pat/yamda^^pari/'iiila.  Hemacandra  allows  this 
ehange  also  in  Sauraseni.  The  change  of  nt  to  nd  is  now 
common  in  PanjSbi,  Siudhi,  Multanl,  Naipali,  and  Ea^miri. 


It  is  also 


nally  met  with  in  the  Prem  Sagar,  from 
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which  work  I  have  noted  Vaisandara  =  Vaiivantara.  Compare 
Dr.  Grierson,  ZDMQ.,  1,  p.  36.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  such  forms  are  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Western 
yemaculars  spoken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hemaoandra'a 
home,  just  as  his  Apabhramsa  is  often  pure  OujaratL 
Compare,  however,  Fischers  Prakrit  Grammatik,  §  275. 

Hemacandra  teaches  that  j,  dt/,  and  t/  in  Magadhi  become 
p  and  yy.  He  does  not,  however,  give  any  such  rule  for  the 
treatment  of  the  corresponding  aspirates.  Forms  such  as- 
nUijhala  and  yujjha  are,  therefore,  not  in  disaccord  with  hi» 
grammar.  The  only  point  where  Somadeva  really  differs 
from  Hemacandra  in  his  Magadhi  is  in  the  treatment  of 
original  A:^,  §k^  and  rth^  for  which  he  substitutes  iky  ik,  H,  and 
st  respectively,  instead  of  Hemacandra's  hk  and  ik,  ik,  and  $L 
I  do  not  think  that  this  disaccord  is  in  reality  serious.  In 
Hemacandra,  iv,  296,  ksasya  hkah,  'hk  must  be  substituted  for 
k8\  the  jihvamullya  h  is  not  written  in  any  manusoripty  but 
we  find  ks  and  i  instead  of  it.  The  same  may  have  been  the 
case  in  the  copy  which  Somadeva  used.  We  can  clearly  aee 
how  little  he  was  able  to  distinguish  between  the  difEerent 
•-sounds  in  his  treatment  of  rth,  which,  according  to 
Hemacandra,  becomes  st.  Somadeva  has  iaSta  =  sdrtha, 
but  aste  ^=.  arthtty  yahastam  for  yadhastarh  =.  yathdrtham,  and 
so  on.  The  same  remark  holds  good  with  regard  to  the 
change  of  sk  to  ik  instead  of  Hemacandra's  sk.  Compare 
TuliMa=  Turuska,  mska=i8uska,  Namisadhu,  whose  sources 
must  have  been  somewhat  the  same  as  Hemacandra's,  has  ik 
as  Somadeva. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  see  any  serious  obstacle  to  the  sup- 
position that  Somadeva  actually  used  Hemacandra's  grammar. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  courts  of  Sambhar  and  Anhilvad 
were  in  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  it  is  therefore  quite 
probable  that  copies  of  Hemacandra's  grammar  were  sent  to 
Sambhar. 

The  Harakelinataka  also  contains  some  passages  in  Prakrit, 
but  only  in  Maharastri  and  Saurasenl.  The  two  dialects  are 
much  more  mixed  up  with  each  other  than  was  the  case 
in  Somadeva's  work.     But  the  mistakes  are  exactly  of  the 
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tame  kiod.  Thus  we  find  ■ggahida^=grbita  in  MabiiraBtri; 
ttuj/yai  =  durgali ;  niggaa  =■  nirgala,  ndha^^ndthu,  etc.,  in 
SauraseQi.  Other  mistakes  of  the  HarakeliDutaka  ilo  not 
occur  in  the  LaUtavigniharajaaatEika,  but  do  not,  oa  the 
other  hand,  aia  against  any  of  Ilemacaadra's  rules.  Compare 
the  locativea  samaammi and  aggi'ni,  the  imperative  pikkhad/uitit, 
the  use  of  the  theme  kun  =:  kr  in  kiine/ii,  and  forms  euoh  as 
atuHo,  that  is  aUdio  =  adtitiya,  ntahaddruna  for  mahdddruna, 
and  80  on. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  have  shown  that  the  Prakrit 
dialects  of  both  plays  are  not  correct,  but  still,  on  the 
whole,  in  agreement  with  the  teaching  of  contemporary 
grammariaDs.  This  is  of  importance  for  the  understandiag 
of  the  Prakrits  and  their  history.  It  shows,  as  does  also 
Hemacaadra's  grammar,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  different 
Prakrit  dialects  was  in  the  twelttb  century  vague.  The  old 
writings  had  been  copied  during  centuries  by  more  or  less 
ignorant  writers,  the  dialects  had  been  mixed  up,  and 
had  long  ago  ceosod  to  be  clearly  understood.  The  later 
grammarians  baaed  their  works  on  their  predecessors  and 
on  the  manuscripts,  which  did  not  any  more  faithfully 
represent  the  old  dialects.  But  these  grammars  were  used 
by  the  authors  for  their  compilations,  aa  they  are  used  to 
the  present  day.  And  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
common  practice  had  been  the  same  for  centuries. 

The  fact  that  we  are  able  to  prove  that  these  authors 
tuftd  a  Prakiit  grammar  for  their  work  is  of  importance, 
because  it  conclusively  showa  that  this  was  the  practice, 
and  that  the  authority  of  the  grammarians  can  accordingly 
be,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  relied  on  when  we  have  to 
oorrecL  Prakrit  manuscripts.  It  is  quite  irrelevant  for  this 
question  whether  Hemacandra  or  some  related  Jiiina  gram- 
marian was  the  authority  used  by  Somadeva  and  Yigrahariija. 

Professor  Kielhom's  edition  is  excellent.  I  have  only 
noted  a  few  misprints.  Thus,  p.  2,  1.  20,  kamitti  for  kdmini ; 
p.  6,  1.  19,  praiidy=ia»mad-  for  praday—dimad;  p.  7,  1.  23, 
namn^r^eva  for  ndmn^eva;  p.  8,  note  6,  bhUfmbbham-  for 
bhmidi^iiham- ;   p.  9,  note  2,  edrimm  for  fddrisam ;   p.  19. 
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!.  27  ff.,  ought  to  have  been  printed  as  verse ;  p.  24,  note  2, 
ealli  is  correct ;  compare  Earpuramanjarl,  iv,  12fi,  166. 
I  may  add  that  the  laat  Prakrit  passage  on  p.  12  ought 
to  be  translated  sri/caki-jaf/ail-eka-pradipa,  etc. 

The  accompanying  plates  arc  very  clear,  and  Professor 
Eielhom's  Sanskrit  translation  of  the  Prakrit  passages  will 
prove  to  be  ueeful. 

Sten  Konow. 


Sanskrit  Gramuar  for  Beginners.    By  A.  A.  Macdonkll. 
(London.  1901.) 

The  appeantnoe  of  Profeuor  Maodonell'a  Sandcrff  Orammar 
Jbr  Btgmnen  will  be  wekome  to  those  who  are  snteriniff  im. 
'the  tiioniy  paths  of  Sanikrit,  and  still  mora  to  those'  liltb 
have  to  guide  thorn.  It  it  the  work  of  one  iriio  has  tealed 
hj  ezperi«ioe  the  needs  of  elementary  stadenta,  and,  bat  fik  ■ 
the  fact  that  Yedio  reading  generally  conies  early  into  ^ 
eooree  of  a  Sanskritist,  it  hardly  deeerres  its  modest  tid^ 
■inoe  the  student  of  purely  olassioal  Sanskrit  will  find 
enough  for  his  needs  until  he  begins  the  study  of  the  Indian 
grammarians.  The  mistake  made  by  many  writers  on 
grammar  is  to  suppose  that  condensation  means  simpli- 
fication, and  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  It  is  often  easier 
by  the  help  of  the  numerous  examples  given  in  a  large 
grammar  to  formulate  a  rule  that  can  be  understood  and 
remembered  than  to  understand  the  condensed  statement  in 
a  short  grammar,  and  some  of  the  new  simplified  grammars 
of  Eastern  languages  err  greatly  in  that  respect.  Professor 
Macdonell  has,  however,  generally  avoided  this  difficulty, 
though  occasional  passages  would  not  be  very  clear  to 
a  solitary  student. 

The  book  begins  with  an  interesting  short  introduction  to 
the  history  of  Sanskrit  grammar,  which  will  give  pleasure 
to  older  students  also.  The  Devandgatl  is  transliterated 
throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  examples  in  the 
syntax  and  the  parts  of  the  irregular  verbs,  these  exceptions 
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being  made  in  order  to  compel  practice  ia  reading  the  native 
alphabet.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  these  also  shoald 
not  have  been  printed  in  Roman  tjpe.  Sanskrit  Gtudents 
are  either  obliged  to  read  Devandgari,  or,  in  the  case  of  some 
philological  esamiiiations,  are  purposely  escmptod  from  so 
doing.  The  latter  will  be  impeded  in  the  use  of  the  syntax 
and  the  list  of  verbs,  while  the  former  have  probably  ample 
opportunities  of  learning  the  character  in  their  reading. 
Intelligent  students,  moreover — and  most  Sanskrit  students 
are  intelligent — ought  to  be  able  to  consult  the  whole 
grammar  long  before  they  can  read  the  foreign  character 
with  ease. 

Professor  Macdonell  shows  his  knowledge  of  a  beginner's 

oeeds   by  telling  him  where  to  seek  in  the  dictionary  for 

words  containing  anuitira  and  Hmrga.     The  Saitdhi  rules 

are  very  good,  but  Sandhi  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  starting 

Sanskrit,  and  it  would   be  convenient  to  have  such  a  table 

08  Dr.  Biihler  gave  in  his  Leilfaden.     The  rules  on  internal 

Sandhi   he  wisely  suggests  should  be  taken  after  learning 

the  paradigms.     It  is  questionable  whether  the  arrangement 

of  learning  the  vowel  declensions  first,  familiar  already  to 

classical  students,  is  not  better  than  to  start  with  the  more 

normal   endings  of  the  consonant   declension.     Change   of 

termination  demands  less  mental  effort  than  change  of  stem, 

however  teguhir,  and,  for  practiciil  use  in  reading,  the  vowel 

declension  is  sooner  needed  than  umik  or  samrat,  while  the 

.  philological  student  has  no  difficulty  in  re- classifying  the 

declensions  in  his  own  mind.     The  paradigms  of  verbs  and 

I  tho  explanations  of   their  formation   are  very  clear,  while 

I  the  chapter  on  particles  is  specially  useful,  and  given  in 

great  detail  for  the  size  of  the  book.     Compound  words  also. 

'  the  second  great  difficulty  of  the  beginner,  are  well  analyzed, 

while   tho    syntax   is  excellent   and    contains   uU    that   is 

necessary    for   the    ordinary   reader   of    classical    Sanskrit. 

L'There  is  a  useful  short  appendix  on  metre,  and  a  second, 

I  of  eight  pages,  on  Vedic  peculiarities.     Two  pages  of  the 

I  latter  are  given  to  an  admirable  account  of  Vedic  accent. 

I  The  purpOBO  of  this  appendix  is  doubtless  to  increase  Fthe 
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student's  thirst  for  knowledge,  for,  good  as  it  is,  it  is  hardly 
safficient  equipment  for  reading  a  Yedic  hymn. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if,  when  Professor 
Macdonell  says  the  five  nasals  are  incorrectly  replaced  by 
anusvdra,  and  the  final  m  of  a  sentence  wrongly  written 
with  the  same  sign,  he  would  condemn  the  practice  of  the 
Clarendon  Press — a  system  which  the  student  begins  by 
reprobating,  but  ends,  for  its  saving  of  the  eyes,  by  blessing. 

Altogether,  the  book  is  an  excellent  and  scholarly  one, 
written  with  practical  experience  of  the  needs  of  learners, 
and  already  found  valuable  when  tested  by  the  experience 
of  teachers. 

C.    M.    ElDDINO. 


Alexander  S.  Ehakhanov.  Ochbrki  po  Istorh  Grxtzi- 
USKOI  Slovesnosti.  Vypusk  3  :  Literatura  xiii-xviii  w. 
Outlines  of  the  History  of  Georgian  Literature.  Part  3  : 
Literature  from  the  Thirteenth  to  the  Eighteenth 
Centuries.     (Moscow,  1901.) 

The  third  volume  of  the  elaborate  work  of  Professor 
Khakhanov  on  Georgian  Literature  treats  of  the  period  from 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  We  have  left  the  classical  period  and  now  have 
to  do  with  others,  in  which  much  less  poetical  merit  can  be 
found.  As  M.  Khakhanov  says,  literary  productions  are 
numerous,  but  they  are  deficient  in  originality  and  style. 
A  large  number  are  translations  from  Persian,  which  had 
a  great  influence  upon  Georgian  literature.  Thus,  in  the 
Vardbulbuliani  of  Teimouraz  (1591-1663)  we  have  the 
favourite  Persian  motif  oi  the  loves  of  the  Nightingale  and 
the  Rose.  References  to  the  originals  of  these  poems  can 
be  found  in  the  excellent  works  of  Professor  Eth6,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  the  history  of  Persian  literature.  The 
very  interesting  version  in  Georgian  of  the  Alexander- Saga 
will  attract  the  reader's  attention.  Mention  must  be  made 
of  the  Rostomiani,  a  version  (although  not  complete)  of  the 
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Shah  Hsmeh.  Profesaar  Etb^  gives  a  catalogue  of  the 
translations  of  Firdouai'g  great  work,  but  does  not  appear 
to  mention  this. 

One  of  the  most  important  productions  in  Georgian  of 
the  eighteenth  century  ia  the  version  of  the  Kalilah  va 
Dimnah  made  by  Tsar  Vakhtang  VI.  The  tsar  aeeras  to 
have  accomplished  his  translation  partly  while  imprisoned 
at  Ispahan,  whither  he  had  gone  to  do  homage  to  the 
Persian  king  who  was  his  suzerain.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, was  offended  with  him  because  he  would  not  turn 
Uohammedan.  Vakhtang  translated  the  prose,  but  the 
verse  was  rendered  by  the  famous  Savva  Sulkhau  Orbeliani, 
the  author  of  the  first  Georgian  Dictionary,  In  the  intro- 
duction Tsar  Vakhtang  speaks  of  an  earlier  version  of  the 
twelfth  century,  which  would  have  been  of  fjreat  interest. 
This  has  been  considered  lost.  Professor  Khakhanov, 
however,  thinks  that  ho  found  some  fragments  of  it  in 
tJie  Library  of  the  Georgian  Society  at  Tiflie.  The  version 
from  which  the  tsar  translated  was  a  Persian  redaction  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Vakhtang  died  in  1737 :  he  will 
be  always  famous  in  the  annals  of  Georgian  literature  for 
having  established  the  Press  at  TJflis.  The  earliest  book 
printed  in  the  Georgian  language  was  a  Psalter  at  Moscow 
in  1705  ;  ihe  first  book  which  issued  from  the  Tiflis  press 
was  an  edition  of  the  Gospels  in  1709.  In  1712  was  printed 
there  the  work  of  Rustaveli,  Vephkhek  (gaosani,  which  has 
QDw  become  a  great  rarity.  In  1743  the  Georgian  Bible 
appeared  at  Moscow. 

We  must  not  leave  the  authors  of  the  eighteenth  century 
without  mentioning  the  Catholicos  Antoni,  who  wrote  a  famous 
grammar  of  his  native  language,  and  afterwards  under  the 
inSuence  of  the  Latin  monks  at  Tiflis  turned  Roman  Catholic. 
Sulkhan  Orbeliani,  previously  mentioned,  travelled  in  the 
west  of  Europe,  and,  besides  his  dictionary,  wrote  his  famous 
collection  of  stories  called  the  "  Book  of  Wisdom  and  Lies," 
of  which  an  excellent  translation  into  English  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  O.  Wardrop. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Conybenre  has  also  translated  the  Armenian 
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yerBion  of  the  Khikar,  a  book  which  belongs  to  this  period^ 
although  not  written  by  Orbeliani.  The  work  of  Professor 
KhakhanoY  concludes  with  pieces  of  apooryphs — ^the  Oospel 
of  Joachim,  the  birth  of  the  holy  Virgin,  etc. 

This  useful  production  fills  a  void,  for  but  little  is  knowifc 
about  Georgian  literature  in  Europe.  Professor  KhakhanoT 
has  a  very  readable  style.  Unfortunately  his  book  is  writteiir 
in  Russian,  but  the  number  of  students  of  that  important 
language  is  so  continually  increasing  that  it  seems  idle  ta 
talk  of  a  book  in  the  Russian  language  as  being  sealed. 

W.    R.   MORFILL. 


The  Spoken  Arabic  of  Egypt.     By  J.  Sblden  Willmork, 
M.A.     (London  :  David  Nutt,  Long  Acre,  1901.) 

In  a  country  which  has  been  during  the  whole  of  the  past 
century  closely  connected  with  England,  and  for  the  last 
twenty  years  of  it  has  occupied  a  very  exceptional  position 
under  British  influence,  it  is  indeed  strange  that  the  English- 
speaking  resident  should  have  found  himself  up  to  the 
present  without  any  reliable  guide  in  his  own  tongue  to  the 
language  spoken  by  the  people. 

Yet  this  has  been  the  case  in  Egypt.  A  few  English 
grammars  of  Arabic  have,  it  is  true,  given  some  indications 
of  the  Egyptian  dialect,  but  their  references  to  it  have  been 
generally  merely  incidental,  and  they  have  so  confused  it 
with  the  literary  language,  or  with  other  dialects  of  Arabic, 
as  to  be  of  little  value. 

We  now  have  a  work  which  supplies  this  want.  It 
will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  speech  of  the  country  in  which 
they  live,  but  there  is  another  class  to  which  it  will  be  equally 
acceptable.  Students  of  the  Semitic  languages  will  regard 
it  as  by  no  means  an  unimportant  contribution  to  Semitic 
philology. 

Its  author,  a  well-known  resident  of  Cairo,  where  he 
occupies  the  position  of  a  Judge  in  the  Native  Court  of 
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Appeal,  is  exceptioDally  welt  situated  with  regard  to  his 
undertaking.  His  judicial  office  must  give  him  remarkably 
good  opportunities  for  hearing  the  speech  o£  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  delivered  under  circunislaQces  that 
preclude  artificiality  of  diction. 

Besides  having  lived  in  Cairo  for  a  considerable  time  he 
has,  we  be!ieve,  previously  passed  u  number  of  years  at 
other  places  in  the  East,  and  thus  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  a  diversified  experience  of  Oriental  life  and 
a  knowledge  of  Eastern  languages  in  addition  to  Arabic, 
which,  doubtless,  he  baa  found  of  considerable  service  to 
him  in  the  execution  of  his  task.  We  have  to  thank  him 
for  a  comprehensive  Egyptian -Arabic  Grammar,  the  first 
that  has  been  written  in  English  which  treats  the  subject 
on  a  fitting  scale  with  full  detail.  It  is  evident  that  labour 
has  not  been  spared  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  Those 
who  examine  it,  when  they  see  the  great  quantity  of 
interesting  material  that  it  contains,  will  bo  able  to  realize 
the  amount  of  time  and  trouble  that  must  have  been  spent 
on  its  collection. 

A  work  of  this  sort,  founded  on  original  observation  by  an 
anthor  really  familiar  with  the  language  of  which  he  writes, 
and  resident  in  the  locality  where  it  is  spoken,  is  the  only 
kind  that  can  be  of  real  value  as  a  dialectical  study.  Yet  so 
much  is  written  on  diulccts  by  persons  extremely  imperfectly 
qualified,  and  based  on  observation  made  over  totally  in- 
wlequate  periods,  that  the  production  of  such  work  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  hence 
ita  appearance  will  he  regarded  with  increased  appreciation. 

Mr.  Wiilmore  gives  us  a  volume  of  some  '690  pages, 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  contains  an  Accidence; 
the  second  a  Syntax.  There  are  74  exercises,  consisting  of 
aentences  for  translation  from  and  into  Arabic  in  the  first 
port,  which  together  with  vocabularies  and  the  sections  of 
the  Accidence  to  which  they  are  attached,  form  a  series  of 
graduated  lessons.  There  are  also  42  exercises  in  Arabic  for 
translation  into  English  in  the  second  part,  illustrative  of 
the  rules  of  Syntax.  In  addition  to  this,  two  appendices, 
r.K.t.1.  l«Oi  ID 
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one  on  'Nahwi/  the  other  on  provincial  pronunciationy 
besides  a  vocabulary  which  gives  the  meaning  of  the  words 
occurring  in  the  Syntax  exercises  that  bave  not  been 
explained  in  the  body  of  the  book,  must  be  mentioned. 

The  book  contains  a  number  of  footnotes  by  its  author, 
and  a  few  by  Professor  Sayce,  to  whom  Mr.  Willmore  in  his 
preface  acknowledges  his  obligation  for  reading  his  manu- 
script, and  who  supplies  a  short  introduction. 

The  Latin  character  is  used  throughout,  the  spelling  of 
Arabic  words  being  generally  phonetic,  but  with  some  regard 
to  uniformity  of  spelling,  so  that  words  may  not  be  repre- 
sented in  forms  in  which  they  might  be  hard  to  I'ecognize. 

The  volume  is  well  bound,  and  of  a  convenient  size. 

Reference  to  the  book  would  have  been  much  facilitated 
by  the  provision  of  a  proper  table  of  contents.  Its  index  is 
too  scanty  to  be  of  much  use  for  the  purpose,  and  having  had 
occasion  to  examine  it  we  feel  that  this  is  a  real  want. 

The  study  of  the  Egyptian  dialect  by  Europeans  may  be 
said  to  have  been  commenced  by  Burckhardt,  whose  collection 
of  proverbs,  published  in  1817,  contains  the  first  genuine 
material  of  value  relating  to  the  subject.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  1880  that  the  first  complete  exposition  of  the 
grammar  of  the  Cairenc  language  was  made,  by  Spitta 
in  his  **  Gramraatik  des  Arabischen  Vulgardialectes  von 
Aegypten."  The  importance  of  this  book  was  immediately 
appreciated,  and  it  has  remained  until  now  the  standard 
authority.  Mr.  Willmore  has  been  able  to  supplement  and 
correct  the  observation  of  his  predecessor,  whose  work, 
admirable  as  it  is,  could  not  possibly  be  expected  to  be 
exact  in  every  single  particular.  Yet  the  generally  un- 
important nature  of  the  differences  between  Mr.  Willmore 
and  Spitta  on  points  of  fact  gives  a  striking  testimony  to 
the  care  and  accuracy  of  the  latter.  Spitta's  book  afibrds 
a  standard  by  which  Mr.  Willmore's  book  will  naturally 
be  compared. 

It  appears  to  be,  like  that  of  Spitta,  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  dialect  of  Cairo.  Mr.  Willmore  makes 
a  few  remarks  on  the  idiom  of  the  fellahin,  but  we  think 
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we  are  right  in  suppoaiog  that  be  would  not  claim  that  his 
book  iocludea  all  their  forms  of  speech.  He  would  doubtleee 
justiif  its  title  in  the  same  way  aa  Spitta  does  that  of  his 
grammar  in  his  preface. 

An  easentiul  difference  between  Mr.  Willmore's  trc^atmeat 
of  bis  subject  and  that  of  Spitta  may  now  be  pointed  out. 

The  latter  coatioually  compares  the  etymology  and  syntax 
of  the  modem  dialect  with  that  of  'classical'  Arabic.  The 
former  does  not  keep  up  a  regular  comparison  between  them. 

Tlie  reason  of  this  is  apparent  when  the  author's  preface 
is  examined.  Fiom  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  does  not 
believe  that  Caireue  is  derived  from  classical  Arabic.  We 
understand  that  the  dialect  is  considered  by  him  to  have 
a  separate  place  in  the  Semitic  family,  that  ia  to  say,  it  la 
derived  from  some  form  of  Arabic  so  far  removed  from  the 
classical  as  to  bo  really  a  distinct  language,  occupying  a  place 
beside  it  similar  to  that  of  Hebrew,  Etbiopic,  or  any  other  of 
the  Semitic  group. 

To  assert  that  the  .Arabio  portion  of  Oairene  ia  all 
derived  from  the  dialect  of  Quraiab  would  be  eo  opposed  to 
probability  as  to  be  absurd.  But  the  cumpilalions  of  Arab 
lexicographers  and  grammarians  are  not  confined  to  the 
'  Quranic'  They  cannot  be  imagined  to  treat  of  a  single 
dialect,  but  to  embody  the  words  and  practice  of  a  number 
which,  taken  togelher,  form  what  is  generally  called  classical 
Arabic. 

Historical  considerations  make  it  exceedingly  improbable, 
one  might  almost  say  quite  impossible,  that  Cairene  is  derived 
wholly  from  any  single  Arabic  dialect,  so  that  it  can  have 
a  place  in  the  Semitic  family  similar  to  that  of  one  of  the 
lun^Qagea  referred  to. 

It  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  derived  from  a  mixture  of 
several  Arabic  dialects.  In  the  classical  compilations  we 
find  what  appear  to  be  the  easily  recognizable  originals  of 
nearly  every  one  of  its  Arabic  words  and  forms,  whose 
modification,  by  readily  visible  phonetic  changes  due  to  the 
corruption  of  foreign  iufiuence  until  they  have  reached  theii 
present  shape,  seem^  usually  easy  to  trace. 
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It  is  quite  possible  that  Cairene  may  have  preserved  to  as 
a  few  words  or  even  forms  from  Arabic  dialects  outcast  by 
Arab  philologers  as  vulgar  or  ungrammatical,  but  if  this  is 
kept  in  view  it  seems  safe  to  treat  it  as  a  derivative  of 
classical  Arabic. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  make  any  assumption  in 
order  to  be  able  to  recognize  that  no  other  language  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge  affords  a  more  useful  standard 
of  reference  for  the  comparison  of  Cairene  grammar,  without 
which  it  can  hardly  be  made  intelligible.  Mr.  Willmore,  by 
ignoring  classical  Arabic  almost  wholly,  deprives  himself 
of  what  would  have  given  him  the  means  of  elucidating 
much  that  he  leaves  obscure.  He  generally  rejects  the 
services  of  a  guide,  whose  place  is  poorly  supplied  by  a  little 
casual  assistance  that  he  derives  from  Hebrew,  Syriac,  or 
Amharic. 

He  is  naturally  perfectly  right  in  dissociating  the  dialect 
from  the  written  language  by  rigidly  excluding  forms  of 
the  latter  which  do  not  occur  in  the  former.  Want  of 
recognition  of  the  obvious  fact  that  the  dialect  must  be 
treated  as  thoroughly  distinct  has  long  prevailed;  it  is 
only  lately  that  the  necessity  for  a  proper  division  has 
been  appreciated,  or,  at  least,  has  been  acted  upon.  But 
he  appears  to  tend  to  the  other  side,  and  a  bias  against  the 
written  language  pervades  his  work.  What  else  could  induce 
him  to  say  that  words  like  halan,  daiman,  dawiiman,  mararan 
do  not  in  reality  belong  to  the  dialect  of  Cairo  ?  ^  They  are  in 
universal  use,  not  only  in  Cairo,  but  throughout  Egypt. 
But  they  belong  also  to  the  written  language,  and  preserve 
the  sign  of  inflection.  80,  too,  do  a  good  many  more 
nouns  not  mentioned  in  the  list  where  the  words  cited 
are  given  (e.g.,  abadan,  taratan,  taqriban,  ghiiliban,  jiddan), 
whose  use  is  also  general.  We  are  therefore  told  they  are 
borrowed  from  it.  The  participles  with  preformative  mu, 
in  some  cases  the  typical  form,  whose  existence  destroys 
attractive  analogies  with  Hebrew,  are  kept,  likewise,  well  in 
the  background. 

*  ^  63,  p.  54,  remark. 
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The  book  commencea  with  an  account  of  speech  sounds. 
Comparing  this  with  the  same  section  of  Spitta's  work,  one 
perceives  that  the  latter  is  more  elaborate.  Some  differences  of 
observation  will  be  noticed  on  examination.  Spitta  divides  hit) 
vowel  sounds  into  «,  i,  it  groups ;  Mr.  Willmore  into  n,  e,  i,  o,  it, 
Wby  his  treatment  of  the  vowel  sounds  precedes  that  of  the 
consonants,  since  the  former  are  influenced  by  the  latter  far 
more  than  the  latter  by  the  former,  is  not  quite  evident.  The 
syllable  is  not  dealt  with  specially;  some  remarks  on  it  are 
found  under  double  consonants.  We  do  not  see  the  very 
peculiar  transformation  of  jim  to  shin  in  'wish'  (wajh) 
noticed  on  the  chapter  on  transformation  of  letters.  With 
respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  vowels  we  may  enquire  whether 
the  long  a  (d)  of  khalis,  rntirdi/,  has  the  same  sound  as 
that  of  nSr,  Jire,  or  rab,  it  curdled.  We  think  that  in  the 
former  word  ita  sound  is  far  deeper  than  in  the  last  two. 

It  is  true  that  i  followed  by  'ain  has  the  sound  of  the 
French  eii  in  the  word  li'b,  game  (§5,  p.  4),  But  it  has  not 
tbta  sound  under  the  same  circumstances  in  G'l,  deed,  bi't, 
/  told,  simi',  he  heard;  at  least  we  are  convinced  we  have 
never  heard  feu'l,  beu't,  simeu'.  The  rule  at  g  5  seems,  there- 
fore, to  require  modification.  Also  we  agree  that  the  vowel 
following  the  '  of  '  yistiwi,'  it  w  ripe,  sounds  like  a  French  « 
(S  5,  p.  4).  To  lay  down  as  a  rule  from  this  that  w 
following  I  converts  it  into  the  French  u  does  not,  however, 
seem  quite  admissible.  First,  because  to  do  so  requires  an 
assumption  that  the  original  sound  of  the  vowel  following 
the  t  in  the  above  word  is  i.  It  might  be  reasonably  main- 
tained that  this  vowel  is  original  a.  But  a  stronger  reason 
is  that  ic  following  i  does  not  appear  to  always  give  it  this 
ti  sound,  e.g..  diwi,  riwSiiyah,  siw^r,  in  none  of  which  has  llie 
J  this  sound.  Mr.  Willmoro  tells  us  that  the  final  con- 
sonants of  ab,  akh,  and  some  other  words  of  this  sort  are 
doubled,  but  not  in  the  construct  form  (§  24,  p.  L'3).  A 
doubled  consonant  closing  a  syllable  would  be  pronounced 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  single  one:  its  duplication 
oould  only  be  apparent  when  it  is  followed  by  a  'helping' 
vowel.     We  venture  to  doubt  that  those  words  are  always 
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zrniirfnced  ibbe.  etc.,  and  think  that  the  s^ateDMnl  icfciiwl 

V  sfcx=.<:u  re  acceDted  without  resennation. 

I!if£Z«  £5  ^  grea:  deal  more  in  Mr.  Willmore'a 
^aas  7£C'=£res  carefnl  consideration.  We  vill  oolr 
r^KT  «:•  :ie  long  lis:^  of  words  spek  in  Arab 
wna.  :.  f.  <.  and  r,  which  are  pronoonced  in  the  cialecs  of 
Ckt:*  :,  i.  <.  or  r.  Leaving  out  of  conadeia&aa  oae  or  two 
p.  1*2 :  almaz,  p.  15  •  which  are  no«  spelt  in  mmt 
y  Arabic  d:c::onary  as  repnssected.  the  coRvciseK  of 


rsc-irring  of  the  pronunciation  of  some  oi  the 
as  HLnr,  farr.  zir.  etc..  instead  of  sagar.  e:c^  niig^t  be  teiSed 
hv  K'Zi.'T  cue  en  the  spot  to  see  whether  the  c^idccftsis  m 
tw/lIt  znzsnLi'ed  in  the  manner  indicated,  or.  as  we  aiv 
b^zlzzai  t.:  tr.'V.k,  a  thickening  of  the  towcI  has  nrsc  jiwdmc 
lant  -jL*:k  tJLit  the  c>?nscnact«  have  changed. 

T'zfi  sj«=Zir.g  ■::  Arabic  words  appears.  gererallT  smikz&r. 
£«:•£  iir:.-^z.::i:  the  bcok.  The  helping  cr  sis^-^^-wi^  ir^ 
xiic  k§  a  Tzli  rrrresente-J.  Thev  can  eastlv  &»  s^ssoSaa  be 
k£*T  *>-i*=^'-r  b^t  it  is  hard  to  explain  th'e  svasan  d 
Ls*::-  CI   the  sign  :or  h^mTah  q*r   %«f:s»  a  vewd 


z^  22.  -::e  2  .   :r  to  Tinierstazi  how  :he  Tc^sifcw^  ^  ^ 

vrL-:- LI."  liz.  :-r  iiv.zei  "sriLrn  :t  is  z:t  — iirire-i       ^Vihs 

iiii:'i     -.-•rLzi  -5  ■5T:::fn.    i:*^  :?  szTrzf   ::  kz.-:v  •'nkT  i^ 

*  M                                                                                                                                                                                                  *                                                                                         4b                                                                                                                                      • 
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.*_     r  T  V     7  f  ~  i  7  i  ?    "J. . 


r.«.  '. 


"s-  —  i 


1^   rj'-cr:   i.:«:i   s.^  rx 


niif    :"    ".if   A^i^fisi'i'*   whict 
1?.     T:  ulijrrua  txifw  7Aifl*«BK 
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may  be  made  to  the  article  dealing  with  the  formation  of 
the  relative  adjective.  It  will  be  seen  that  only  one  of  the 
jorme  mentioned  in  §  44  is  described  as  "  but  sparingly  used  " 
(remark  d).  But  surely  others  of  the  forms  giveu  are  al§o 
extremely  rare;  for  example,  that  which  is  formed  by  the 
•dditiou  of  ati.  It  would  be  possible  also  to  give  some 
iuUer  information  with  respect  to  the  applLi:ntion  of  the 
other  terminations  and  the  conditioue  under  which  they  are 
uaed,  besides  some  idea  as  to  the  relative  frequence  of 
their  occurrence.  Again,  a  number  of  broken  plurals  are 
ibrmod  so  frequently  from  eertatu  forms  of  singular  that 
they  may  be  considered  as  the  regular  plurals  of  words  tti 
these  forms.  These  might  well  have  been  pointed  out  for 
the  assistance  of  the  learner  {§  91).  The  rules  for  the 
formation  of  quadriiiterals  {i  83,  p.  SO),  etc.,  appear  far 
simpler  when  given  in  the  usual  way  than  as  they  are  stated. 

The  forinatiou  of  nouns  from  roots  is  not  explained  in 
M  way  that  would  make  it  very  clear  to  anyone  without 
iprevious  knowledge  (v.  g§  228,  131,  which  treat  of  the 
natter).  Full  justice  does  not  seem  to  be  done  to  this  part 
of  the  subject. 

Attention  may  be  drawn  to  a  few  rules  that  occur  lo  this 
|iart  of  the  book. 

S  40.  "The  indefinite  [article]  wahid  agrees  in  gendsr 
snd  number  nith  its  noun."  Spitta  (§  114,  b,  p.  252)  by  no 
means  corroborates  the  universality  of  this  rule.  He  appears 
to  make  the  agreement  of  w&hid  with  a  feminine  the  ex- 
oeptioa  ("  gewohnlich  beim  Femin,  nicht  verandert").  In 
S§  64-67  the  correctness  of  the  rule  relative  to  the  forma 
assumed  by  nouns  ending  in  a  to  which  a  noun  in  the 
gmitive  is  annexed  depends  on  whether  the  words  ending 
in  d,  which  it  is  stated  do  not  undergo  any  change  wlies 
jEoUowed  by  a  word  in  the  genitive,  can  properly  be  written 
phonetically  as  ending  with  a  long  a. 

Ilut  we  know  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  this 
■pelling  does  not  represent  their  prouunciutiuu  iu  the  dialect. 
Mr.  Willmore  tella  us  so  hiiuaelf  (remark  a,  p.  56).  The 
rule,  then,  appears  of  no  service  at  all :  ihe  form  in  which  it 
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could  be  given  is  obvious,  but  the  author's  aversion  to  the 
classical  language  seems  to  prevent  him  stating  it  in  an 
intelligible  manner. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  if  the  rule  stated  in  §  66  is 
correct,  ruyasit  (ru'asit)  Masr,  Khulafit  Masr  will  be  regularly 
formed  combinations  and,  as  far  as  we  understand  the 
rule,  ruyas&  (ru'as&)  Masr,  Khulaf&  Masr  would  not  be 
admissible.  But  with  the  suffixed  personal  pronoun,  according 
to  §  121,  remark  h,  p.  105,  one  can  say  either  ruyas&ya  and 
Khulaf&hum  or  ruyas&ti  and  Ehulafathum,  but  ruyasiti  and 
Khulafithum  would  not  be  allowable.  Such  a  remarkable 
usage  of  the  dialect  certainly  requires  corroboration. 

§  73,  note  1.  Mr.  Willmore  informs  us  that  Spitta  is 
mistaken  in  stating  that  widn,  ear^  has  a  dual  form,  and  also 
in  giving  abbahen,  ummahen,  as  the  duals  of  'abb'  and 
*  umm.'     We  cannot  pretend  to  say  which  is  right. 

With  regard  to  a  statement  in  §  79  to  the  effect  that 
almost  all  nouns  ending  in  iya  make  their  plurals  in  d^,  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule  seem  so  numerous  that  we  think  it 
can  hardly  be  accepted-  As  far  as  the  writer's  personal 
experience  enables  him  to  judge,  very  many  common  words 
«uch  as,  e.g.,  raa'addiyah,  zarbiya,  qadiya,  would  not  admit 
of  a  plural  being  formed  in  this  manner :  indeed,  it  seems 
difficult  to  call  to  mind  many  substantives  of  Arabic  form 
ending  in  hja  except  such  as  denote  the  abstract  idea  of 
the  primitive  noun,  that  usually  make  their  plurals  in  the 
manner  described. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  pronoun  we  find  (§  112,  remark  /y), 
"with  the  negative  particles  ma  and  sh  ana  becomes  manish" 
(manish  as  well).  This  is  correct,  but  turning  to  §  120 
we  find  that  precisely  the  same  form,  manish^  is  regarded 
as  a  combination  of  the  verbal  suffix  with  negative  particles ! 
The  statement  in  this  latter  paragraph,  that  the  suffixes 
have  with  the  negative  particles  the  forms  which  they 
assume  as  objects  of  the  verb,  is,  we  submit,  altogether 
a  mistaken  one.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  spend  time  in 
demonstrating  the  fact  that  the  suffixes  are  not  attached 
Xo  the  negative  particle,  as  Mr.  Willmore  himself,  in  the 
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6i8t  of  the  extracts  cited,  has  contradicted  the  theory  which 
he  gives  in  the  second.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
statements  in  the  Accidence  is  that  which  makes  intnntr 
to  be  a  verb  of  the  form  inbarak  (§  173,  p.  HO).  Aa  one 
cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Willmore  would  seriously  wish  to 
derive  thia  form  from  a  stem  'tazar,'  it  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  slip;  but  upon  it  an  exception  is  made  to  a  rule  to 
whicli  we  are  unable  to  call  to  roind  any  exception,  namely, 
that  the  sense  of  verba  of  the  form  inbarak  is  never  active. 
A  mistake  of  this  sort  is  enough  to  shake  one's  confidence 
in  the  whole  book. 

The  chapters  on  the  pronoun  and  verb  are  very  full  and 
will  he  read  with  interest. 

General  rules  are  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  vocalization 
of  the  aorist  of  most  forms  of  the  simple  verb.  This  is, 
we  believe,  the  first  time  that  any  system  with  respect 
to  it  has  been  demonstrated.  Spitta  (p.  207)  was  unable 
to  fnlly  establish  one.  In  spite  of  somewhat  numerous 
exceptions,  Mr.  Willmore's  rules  seem  very  useful,  and 
great  credit  is  due  to  him  for  his  successful  investigation  of 
this  difficult  matter. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Spitta  gives  us  examples  of  itfi'il 
MB  well  as  itfa'al ;  we  understand  Mr.  Willmore  to  admit 
only  of  itfa'al  (v.  g  168,  p.  141).  The  former  mentions 
it'izim,  itfihim  (Spitta,  p.  199),  which  the  latter  renders 
it'azam,  itfaham  (Vocab.,  pp.  141,  142). 

For  the  aorist  of  waqaf  Spitta  gives  jyqaf  (yiqaf)  (p.  223, 
near  foot)  as  a  possible  form;  we  do  not  find  this  form 
(which  we  never  remember  having  heard,  and  are  certain 
must  l>e  somewhat  rare  if  it  still  exists)  in  Mr.  Willmore's 
book  (S  192,  p.  166). 

A  suggestion  may  here  be  hazarded  on  tlie  writer's  own 
responsibility  that  the  assimilation  of  the  preforniative  with 
the  initial  waw  of  verbs  which  have  that  letter  for  their 
first  radical,  does  occasionally  give  rise  to  the  sound  nu  =  o 
nearly,  in  their  imperatives  and  aorists.  Thus  we  think 
Ao'fc  {6'4)  '  will  be  heard  as  often  as  iik,  tauqaf  as  well 
B8  tClqaf. 
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Besides  this,  those  who  can  hear  the  dialect  spoken  may 
consider  whether  the  vowel  sound  of  the  preformatiye  of 
the  aorist  in  other  oases  is  not  e  as  frequently  as  i.  The 
rule  given  by  Mr.  Willmore  (§  140)  that  the  vowel  of  the 
preformative  syllable  persons  of  the  aorist  other  than  the 
Ist  pers.  sing,  is  i,  although  subsequently  modified,  appears 
to  us  too  absolute  even  for  strong  verbs. 

Neither  of  these  views  is  supported  by  Spitta  or  by 
Mr.  Willmorei  so  they  must  be  put  forward  with  due 
diffidence. 

Coming  to  the  prepositions,  doubt  may  be  expressed  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  classification  of  lamma  among 
them.  Presumably,  in  some  such  expressions  as  roht 
lammft^  ...  1  bait,  it  is  considered  to  have  the  function 
of  a  preposition.  The  construction  here  seems  to  be  elliptical, 
and  we  think  lamma  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  adverb. 
At  any  rate,  if  it  is  a  preposition  it  is  an  undeveloped  one. 
It  cannot  surely  take  the  pronominal  suffixes.  As  'ala 
represents  the  literary  ila  (§  242,  note),  something  more 
than  *  on,'  *  against,'  should  be  given  for  its  meaning. 

There  are  excellent  lists  of  adverbs  and  conjunctions.  An 
addition  that  might  perhaps  be  made  to  the  former  is  the 
interrogative  particle  *  a.'  Although  Spitta  (p.  168)  hardly 
seems  justified  in  thinking  that  this  *  a '  appears  in  azai, 
ezai  (which  by  the  bye  is  generally  pronounced  izzey  or 
ezzey),  since  the  first  part  of  that  compound  is  surely  nothing 
more  than  the  interrogative  pronoun  'ai*  (ey),  yet  unless 
recollection  is  wholly  unreliable  *a*  affixed  to  the  negative 
particle  *  ma '  does  occur  frequently  in  such  phrases  as 
ama  aqul  lak,  Do  not  I  tell  you. 

Appendix  A,  on  Nahwi,  contains  one  or  two  visible  errors. 
It  is  needless  to  particularly  mention  each  one.  With  regard 
to  provincial  pronunciation  we  wonder  whether  Mr.  Willmore 
is  quite  correct  in  entirely  excluding  the  pronunciation  of 
jim  as  j,  Spitta  emphatically  agrees  with  him  (p.  5),  but 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  very  much  experience  of  the 

'  No  example  of  the  use  of  lamma  as  a'preposition  seems  to  be  ^ven. 
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proTincos.  The  writer  believes  he  has  beard  jim  pronounced 
aaj  in  Upper  Egypt  by  peasuntB  not  '  fiedwina,'  but  be  has 
to  depend  on  his  memory  and  he  cannot  assert  positively 
that  this  ie  the  case.  He  is  able,  however,  to  vouch  for  the 
transformation  of  jim  into  d  in  the  speech  of  some  nutlvoe 
of  the  southern  provinces,  generally  Copla.  They  pronounce 
jebel,  debe],etc.  This  peculiarity  is  well  known  to  Egyptians; 
it  appears  to  arise  from  an  inability  to  pronounce  the  letter, 
and  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  more  as  a  defect  of  speech 
than  as  dialectical  variation.  It  may  be  mentioned  since  the 
letter  to  which  the  jim  is  changed  ia  remarkable  if  its 
original  pronunciation  by  their  fellows  is  g. 

In  his  Syntax  Mr.  Wilimore  has  possibly  found  himself 
hampered  by  his  destination  of  his  bouk  for  two  purposes, 
tliat  of  a  practical  manual  and  that  of  a  grammar  for  the 
use  of  atudentH.  The  standpoint  from  which  the  syntax 
■e  viewed  seems  rather  that  of  showing  how  English 
expressions  may  be  rendered  into  Cairene  Arabic  than  of 
explaining  the  relations  expressed  in  that  language  by  the 
eombination  of  ils  words  in  speech  and  the  manner  of  the 
construction  of  its  sentences,  The  arrangement  of  this 
part  of  the  book  certainly  does  not  compare  favourably  with 
that  of  Spitta's  grammar.  One  docs  not  find  Spitta's  orderly 
■equence,  his  careful  subdivision  of  bis  topic  into  sections, 
tlie  subject  of  each  of  which  is  thoroughly  discussed  under 
its  proper  heading  with  a  rigid  exclusion  of  irrelevant 
natter.  One  misses  also  his  lucid  explanalious  of  broad 
general  principles.  A  grasp  of  the  spirit  of  the  language 
is  eBSGiitiul  in  order  to  make  the  intricate  and  dtiEcult 
syntax  anything  more  than  a.  hopeless  puzzle.  More 
consideration  of  the  principles  of  the  grammar  of  the  literary 
language  would  have  facilitated  the  exposition  of  many 
things  that  are  left  far  from  clear. 

Some  of  (ho  rules  given  appear  to  be  unduly  minute,  and 
to  make  distinctions  the  validity  of  which  seems  extremely 
doubtful ;  in  other  cases  matters  which  arc  really  important 
■re  hardly  noticed,  or  receive  what  seems  inadequate 
itioQ.      Instances  of  the  former  are  such  as  the  rule  in 
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§  282,  that  the  second  noun  of  two  nouns  in  the  Tocativey 
"  enpedally  if  denoting  a  high  office^^  may  take  the  definite 
article  instead  of  the  interjection  being  repeated.  Or  the 
rule  as  to  the  particular  concord  of  the  verb  with  the  word 
^anam,  of  which  we  learn  in  §  461,  remark  h\  ''With 
the  words  'askar,  soldiers,  troops,  and  ghanam,  sheep,   the 

verb  is  put  in  the  fern,  singular II  'askar  gum 

may  be  also  said,  but  not  il  ghanam  gum.''  Examples  of 
this  kind  could  be  multiplied;  it  is  not  necessary  to  add 
to  them.     They  show  the  character  of  the  rules  referred  to. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  separate  section  of  the  syntax 
deals  with  the  relation  between  subject  and  predicate.  The 
only  mention  that  is  made  of  the  nominal  predicate  at 
all  seems  to  be  in  the  chapter  on  the  adjective.  It  is 
there  generally  dealt  with  at  the  same  time  as  th^ 
attributive  adjective.  The  adverbial  relation  is  also  hardly 
sufficiently  discussed.  What  relates  to  it  is  divided  between 
the  chapter  on  verbs,  transitive  and  intransitive,  and  that 
on  the  noun,  but  there  is  little  information  given  that 
makes  the  practice  of  the  language  with  respect  to  the 
adverbial  use  of  nouns  clear. 

What  18  said  about  the  relative  pronouns  also  does  not 
clearly  explain  the  peculiar  principles  of  their  use,  and  comes 
partly  under  the  heading  Possessives  and  Suffixes,  partly 
under  Relative  Pronoun. 

Some  of  the  rules  of  Syntax  appear  rather  loosely  worded, 
and  statements  which  are  demonstrably  not  accurate  occur. 
A  few  specimens  of  these  may  be  noticed. 

In  §  248  (b)  we  are  told  that  the  definite  article  is  used  in 
Arabic  where  not  expressed  in  English  "  with  names  (nouns) 
followed  by  a  demonstrative  pronoun."  Anyone  reading 
this  would  draw  the  obvious  inference  that  with  nouns 
preceded  by  a  demonstrative  pronoun  the  practice  is  as  in 
English.  This  is,  of  course,  not  intended,  as  it  is  not 
the  case. 

In  §  277  Mr.  Willmore  says  that  a  noun  immediately 
following  a  predicate  and  limiting  or  specifying  its  action 
may  be  regarded  as  an  accusative  of  extent,  and  gives  for  an 
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exHtnple  Eabir  ea  sinn.  Baying  io  a  note  that  the  noun  in 
literary  Arabic  takes  the  sign  of  the  accuBative.  That  the 
note  is  absolutely  erroneous,  as  far  ae  this  example  is 
concerned,  is  quite  beyond  dispute;  no  deep  knowledge  of 
literary  Arabic  is  required  to  be  aware  that  '  sinn  '  would  be 
io  the  genitive. 

Again,  we  are  informed,  in  §  288,  that  in  the  sentence 
Hhufte  wfLbid  dir&'u  maksurah  there  is  an  ellipse  of  the 
relative  pronoun  illi,  etc.  But  we  know  from  the  usage 
of  Arabic  and,  indeed,  of  all  Semitic  languages  that  this 
sentence  ought  not  to  bo  regarded  as  elliptical. 

In  g  430  the  statement  that  "  the  relative  w  not  expressed 
when  the  antecedent  is  indefinite"  is,  we  think,  hardly  the 
right  way  of  saying  that  relative  sentences  are  annexed  to 
ao  immediately  preceding  indefinite  substantive  without  the 
aid  of  a  conjunctive  noun.  If  this  be  thought  hypercritical 
there  can,  at  any  rate,  be  little  doubt  that  the  direct 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  ii  433,  viz.,  that  mk,  which  is 
a  relative  pronoun,  may  have  an  indefinite  antecedent,  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  rule  in  S  430  juat  referred  to.  We 
should  like  to  know  an  example  of  the  use  of  mS,  with  an 
expressed  antecedent  definite  or  indefinite.  Apparently  in 
casea  like  KafEt  ma  'audu  (%  433,  c)  Mr.  Willmore  looks  on 
Kaffit  as  the  antecedent  of  ma  ! 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  real  distinction  between  ma 
nnd  illi  has  not  been  apprehended  by  him,  eo  it  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  that  he  fails  to  make  it  clear. 

After  this  we  are  not  surprised  to  see  that  mk  "  may  take 
the  pronominal  suffixes"  (p.  270,  line  1),  an  example  of 
which,  we  suppose,  is  that  given  below — 'ala  qadde  m^hum 
'nuztn.  This  sort  of  assertion  does  not  require  serious 
refutation. 

In  SS  263,  i'm,  hagit  eh  is  classed  as  an  instance  of  the 
partitive  genitive,  doubtless  on  the  strength  of  the  I  in  hogit. 
With  this  we  must  express  dissent,  based  on  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  which  will  admit  of  two  interpretations,  but 
not,  in  our  opinion,  of  the  one  given. 

About    r&khar   we  are   told    (^  330,  remark  (/)   that  "it 
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always  agrees  with  the  subject  of  the  sentence."  This 
hardly  seems  right.  We  take  from  Spitta,  §  125  (a),  rftkhar 
rabat&h,  where  it  agrees  with  the  object.  Without  this 
example  we  should  have  been  sure  that  *  r&khar '  could  aad 
often  does  stand  in  apposition  to  and  agree  with  the  objeot 
or  with  any  substantive. 

§  376  tells  us  that  even  adjectives  used  as  adverbs  will 
sometimes  take  the  pronominal  suffixes.  A  little  later,  in 
§  390,  we  read  that  pronominal  suffixes  are  ''  rarely  appended 
to  adjectives,  and  then  only  of  course  when  they  are  used 
as  substantives." 

From  this  it  follows  that  in  the  example  given  in  the 
first  paragraph  referred  to  ('beyinhu  khayif)  beyin  must 
be  regarded  as  used  as  a  substantive,  and  also  from  the 
terms  of  that  paragraph  that  beyin  is  used  as  an  adverb 
in  this  sentence. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  that  beyin  is  not,  in  this 
case,  an  adjective  used  as  a  substantive ;  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  made  out  to  be  an  adverb,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  is  that  in  English  we  can  translate  it  by  'apparently.' 
But  the  correct  equivalent  of  the  phrase,  which  shows  its 
construction,  is  *[it  is]  apparent  that  he  is  afraid.'  That 
beyin  is  an  adjective,  the  predicate  of  a  suppressed  subject, 
appears  to  ua  not  open  to  question.  And  we  are  not  able 
to  admit  that  the  example  is  an  instance  of  the  annexation 
of  a  pronominal  suffix  to  an  adjective.  Such  a  construction 
is,  we  believe,  impossible  from  the  relation  expressed  by 
the  attachment  of  these  suffixes  to  a  noun,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  by  nature  defined. 

A  reasonable  interpretation  can  be  found  on  the  theory  of 
the  phrase  being  a  contraction  of  beyin  innahu  khayif,  which 
Arabic  grammar  would  lead  one  to  expect,  and  the  facility 
of  the  assimilation  of  w's  will  support. 

All  through  the  chapter  on  verbs,  transitive  and  intran- 
sitive, we  notice  no  distinction  between  the  direct  object  of 
a  verb  and  its  adverbial  complement.  Thus,  in  §  550  we 
gather  that  in  the  expression  ana  fidilte  mahalli,  mahalli 
is  regarded  as   *the   object'  of  fidilte.      Similarly,  in  the 
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examples  §  ^54  (c)  mallt  el  kOz  moiya,  moiya  is  the  second 
object  of  malit.  It  must  be  said  that  a  note  after  this 
paragraph  informs  us  that  this  object  mi^ht  be  regarded  as 
a  "mere  complement."  Of  course  all  depends  on  what  is 
meaut  by  the  term  object.  If  it  is  used  in  its  ordinary 
meaning  of  "the  word  which  stands  for  ihe  object  of  the 
action  described  by  the  verb."  as  appears  to  be  done,  then 
Burely  neither  mahalli  nor  raoiyah  are  the  objecta  of  their 
verbs. 

If  'object'  is  intended  to  include  all  limiting  adjuncts  of 
a  verb,  we  see  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  Ramadfln  is  the 
object  of  Sam  in  the  expression  Sam  Ramadan.  But  in  this 
case  a  verb  may  have  more  than  two  objects,  and  the 
character  of  the  various  relations  they  express  ought  to  be 
explained. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  anything  about  the 
noun  used  to  indicate  the  condition  of  the  subject  or  object 
of  a  verb,  the  'h4l'  of  Arabic.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
discuss  ail  the  rules  of  syntax  in  a  moderate  space,  and 
would  be  futile.  There  are  a  great  many  with  which  we  by 
DO  means  agree,  and  consider  as  either  misleading  or  wrong 
io  principle. 

A  useful  list  of  examples  of  the  use  of  the  various 
prepositions,  and  anolher  of  stock  expressions  in  use  on  the 
■occurrence  of  common  events  and  the  usual  replies  to  them, 
wiD  both  be  found  of  iut«rest. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  a  difference  between 
Mr.  Willmore  and  Spitta  relative  to  the  concord  of  the 
■verb.  The  former,  if  we  understand  him  rightly,  makes 
the  concord  depend  on  the  question  of  the  definition  or 
indeflnition  of  the  subject  rather  than  its  position  with 
respect  to  the  verb,  which  he  regards  as  a  subsidiary 
condition.     The  latter  does  not  adopt  this  view. 

Spitta,  in  his  chapter  on  reflexives,  mentions  the  well- 
known  instance  of  the  use  of  the  pronominal  suiExes  to 
denote  the  reflexive  pronouns  as  direct  objects  of  the  verb 
khatla.     Mr.  Willmore  seems  to  have  overlooked  this. 

We  ought  to  be  informed  of  the  source  from  which  the 
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exercises  on  syntax  have  been  derived.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  examples  throughout  the  book.  Spitta  pves 
us  a  description  of  the  way  in  which  his  '^  Sprachjagd  *'  was 
conducted.  He  assures  us  definitely  that  all  the  data  on 
which  his  grammar  is  based  are  taken  from  the  spontaneoas 
speech  of  natives,  collected  in  a  manner  which  he  describes. 
He  tells  us  the  origin  of  his  longer  prose  pieces.  Mr.  Willmore 
ought  to  give  similar  information  about  the  collection  of  his 
material.  We  do  not  find  that  he  does  so.  In  the  absence 
of  any  it  is  not  possible  to  feel  the  same  confidence  in 
Mr.  Willmore's  exercises  as  we  can  feel  in  those  of  Spitta. 

We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Willmore's  prose  contains 
words  and  combinations  which  are  not  in  use.  But  the 
phraseology  of  some  of  the  pieces  strikes  one  as  rather 
strange.  Long  sentences  strung  together  with  leinn,  which 
occur  very  often,  hardly  appear  typically  idiomatic;  the 
tendency  of  Cairene  speech  is,  we  believe,  to  break  up 
sentences  and  to  avoid  complex  construction. 

An  abnormal  frequency  of  explanations  of  simple  terms 
prefaced  by  ya*ni  suggests  conversation  to  a  foreigner  rather 
than  from  one  native  to  another.  After  reading  some  of 
the  pieces  we  are  left  with  the  impression  that  a  native 
talking  naturally  would  hardly  have  told  the  story  in  this 
way.  Possibly  this  impression  is  mistaken.  A  satisfactory 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  exercises  were  obtained, 
and  a  certainty  that  if  they  have  been  taken  down  from  the 
mouths  of  native  speakers  sufficient  precautions  were  taken 
to  ensure  their  having  been  delivered  in  a  wholly  natural 
style,  would  give  a  guarantee  of  their  reliability. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Willmore's  book,  by 
its  comprehensiveness  and  its  elaboration,  claims  a  foremost 
place  as  a  standard  authority.  Such  a  book  must  necessarily 
be  submitted  to  the  most  searching  examination  before  it 
attains  the  position  which  it  will  reach  provided  that  it  is 
proved  to  be  thoroughly  reliable. 

The  comments  which  we  have  made  in  the  foregoing 
remarks  concern  matters  that  are  not,  we  think,  without 
some  importance,  but  are  far  secondary  to  the  accuracy  of 
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It«  data.  With  respect  to  this,  we  have  been  only  able 
to  poiat  out  one  or  two  diSerenoss  between  Mr.  Willmore 
aod  the  only  recognized  authority  that  is  available,  and 
to  make  a  remark  or  two  on  our  own  reaponaibility,  which 
we  put  forward  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  unreliability 
of  memory.  The  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  repreaentation 
of  the  dialect,  which  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
book,  must  be  made  by  those  living  in  Egj-pt  wlio  have 
opportunitiea  for  comparison  with  the  actual  speech  they 
bear.  If  the  result  is,  as  we  believe  it  will  be,  t«  establish 
ita  general  trustworthiness  on  matters  of  fact,  then  any 
slight  imperfections  that  it  may  contain  in  respect  to  their 
co-ordination  and  arrangement  will  become  of  very  minor 
moment. 

A.  R,  Guest. 


Ab&hk:  Mahcal.     (Luzac,  1901.) 

This  is  another  work  on  colloquial  Arabic,  by  Mr.  F.  E. 

L  Grow,  late  H.B.M.  Vice-Consul  at  Beirut,  dealing  with  the 

Syrian    dialect.      It    is    not    intended    to   be   in    any   way 

exhaustive,  but  merely  to  serve  as  a  practical  manual  for 

the  use  of  visitors  to  Syria  and  Palestine.     For  this  purpose 

it   will  doubtless  be   useful.      It  consists   of   a   sketch   of 

Arabic  grammar  followed  by  au  excellent  and  comprehensive 

vocabulary  of  words  in  common  use.     The  Arabic  of  the 

grammar  and  vocabulary  is  that  of  Beirut.      As   a   rule, 

the  Tocabularj-  gives  the  plurals  of  nouns,  and  indicates  also 

I  the  formation  of  the  tenses  of  the  verbs,  a  most  desirable 

I  aid  t4>  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  the  necessity  of  which 

'  is    frequently    overlooked   in    guides    of    the   kind.      One 

wonders  why  the  pluraltj  have  not  been  given  in  every  single 

case,  and  for  what  reason  they  are  occasionally  omitted. 

Following  the  vocabulary  is  a  series  of  dialogues  in  the 
Damascus  dialect.  These  dialogues  appear  to  be  well  chosen 
and  to  deal  with  subjects  that  the  ordinary  traveller  will  be 
likely  to  require. 

I.H.&.B.  1902.  30 
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It  should  be  said  that  the  European  character  is  used 
throughout.  Altogether,  Mr.  Crow's  book  seems  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  it 
will  also  not  be  without  interest  to  those  who  wish  to  take 
a  general  view  of  the  present  dialects  of  Syria. 

A.  R.  a. 


EiN  StTHNGEDiCHT  DER  BoNPO.  Edited  by  Dr.  Berthold 
Laufer.  Reprinted  from  toI.  xlvi  of  the  Denkschrif ten 
der  Kaiserliche  Academic  der  Wissenschaften  in  Wien. 
(Wien,  1900.) 

The  work  of  Csoma  de  Koros  is  bearing  fruit  now,  not 
only  in  the  interest  felt  by  Sanskritists  in  the  Buddhist 
works  of  Tibet,  but  in  the  labours  of  a  few  scholars  who 
are  deyoting  themselves  to  its  indigenous  literature.  Of 
this  we  have  a  proof  in  Ein  Suhngedicht  der  Bonpo,  edited 
by  Dr.  B.  Laufer  from  MS.  52  in  the  Schlagintweit 
Collection  at  the  Bodleian,  treating  of  the  sacrifice  to  be 
ofiered  by  man,  as  tiller  of  the  soil,  to  the  nature  deities, 
whose  haunts  are  troubled  by  his  works.  Its  date  and 
author  are  unknown,  but  a  reference  to  the  *  Land  of  the 
Three  Valleys'  and  certain  dialect  forms  point  to  West 
Tibet  as  its  home.  By  a  process  that  combines  minute 
statistics  with  sympathetic  imagination,  Dr.  Laufer  shows 
how  the  poem,  though  containing  only  about  300  lines,  is 
not  all  the  work  of  one  period.  A  metrical  analysis  resolves 
the  verses  into  those  consisting  respectively  of  two,  three, 
or  four  dissyllabic  feet  followed  by  one  accented  syllable, 
as  e.g. 

"  yul  la  I  mi  ma  I  mkhdn," 

which  is  the  normal  verse. 

The  occurrence  of  many  irregular  verses  he  explains  as 
due  sometimes  to  names  of  deities  which  do  not  fit  the 
metre,  occasionally  to  a  desire  to  give  dignity  by  a  full 
rounding  of  the  verse,  but  most  frequently  to  an  extra 
syllable  connected  with  monosyllabic  pronominal  words  or 
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affixes,  especially  the  vord  der.     For   tJic  facts  we   have 

statistics;    the  human  element   comes  in  the  explanation. 

It   appears    that    the    MS.    was   not   copied,    but    written 

from    dictation,   and    may   perhaps   be   a    school    exercise, 

even  verbal  directions  given  by  the  dictator  being  sometimes 

inserted  in  the  text.     The  metre  demands  condensatioD  and 

fulness   of  meaning,  and  the  teacher  tries  to  obviate   the 

obscurity   thus   produced   by   adding   particles   to   indicate 

the  construction.     For  instance,  the  couplet 

'■  klu  gfian  sa  bdag  sgrog 

l(lu  giien  sa  bdag  thar" 

becomes  enlarged  for  the  pupil's  help  into 

"  klu  guan  sa  bdag  gi  sgrog  yan 

klu  giien  sa  bdag  gi  thar  ram  phye." 

Hany  of  these  lengthened  lines  form  a  helpful  commentary 
to  the  text,  and  while  the  textual  critic  must  separate  them 
the  translator  will  use  the  help  they  afford.  We  get  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  patient  teacher,  also  a  Woat  Tibetan,  and  the 
pOKzlcd  or  inattentive  pupil  putting  down  at  random  the 
remarks  of  the  teacher  or  the  words  of  the  text.  We  are 
even  allowed  to  conjecture  that  the  addition  at  the  end, 
quite  at  variance  with  the  metrical  scheme  of  the  rest,  is 
an  exercise  in  stylo  by  the  pupil.  Dr.  Laufer  is  careful  to 
suggest  this  only  as  a  hypothesis,  but  it  is  one  which  may 
well  be  true.  Khyme  ia  not  uncommon,  and  alliteration  is 
often  used. 

Three  kinds  of  verso  are  distinguished.     The  single  line, 
which  Dr.  Laufer  culls  Typicl,  which  is  repeated  in  different 
places  to  servo  as^  leit'inoU/;  the  Paralkl  verse,  such  as 
"  Bgrog  tu  bcags  nas  Adug 
nad  kyi  bcins  nas  Mug  "  ; 
and     the     Correspomiing    verse,     which     repeats     part     of 
a  previously  expressed  whole  to  bring  in   a   new  thought- 
Tho  first  brings  the  leading  idea  of  the  poem  and  its  logical 
conclttsion,   the   second    gives   form   and    colour   to   single 
thoughts,  and  the  third  weaves  the  parts  into  a  whole.     It 
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ia  this  variety  of  artistic  handling,  combined  with  directooas, 
that  pves  the  poem  its  charm. 

Sections  on  phonetics,  morphology,  syntax,  and  lezioo- 
graphy  deal  in  a  full  and  scholarly  manner  with  the  fresh 
knowledge  gained  from  the  text.  Among  them  we  may 
note  variations  in  Sandhi,  the  spelling  ro  for  rpo,  which 
shows  its  pronunciation,  and  the  use  of  ba  after  another 
determinative  with  a  noun  of  relationship,  which  is  also 
the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

The  poem  falls  into  two  parts,  the  picture  of  the  primitive 
world  and  its  contest  with  man. 

It  begins  with  the  creation.     ''  In  the  first  season  of  the 

world  naught  was.     In  the  chaos  that  has  no  beginning 

were  created  the  elements  in   their  turn.     Moisture  and 

water  arose :  from  the  earth,  stirred  up  by  the  water,  arose 

moisture  and  lakes.     Then  the  lakes  overflowed  and  formed 

many  a  spring,  and  in  these  lay  the  Naga  cities."     The 

eight  Naga  kings  arose,  Ananta,  Taksaka,  etc.,  and  Nagas 

of  the  four  castes,  with  the  Candala  caste  in  addition.     Then 

arose  the  kings  of  the  gilan,  rulers  of  the  regions,  and  among 

others  the  Four  Raging  Brothers,  the  Four  destroyed  by 

sin,  and  the  Four  giian  of  the  year.     To  them  were  added 

the  Earth-potentates,  among  whom  we  notice  the  Lord  of 

Stones,  with  a  pig's  head,  the  Lord  of  Water,  with  the  head 

of  a  water  dragon,  the  Lord  of  Wood,  with  a  panther's  head, 

and  the  Flamingo,  Lord  of  the  Wind,  while  their  followers 

were   scorpions   with    long   stings,    ants   with    flat    bodies, 

golden  -  eyed    fishes,    shell  -  white    butterflies,    and    other 

creatures.     "Fearlessly  they  dwelt  in  wood,  fearlessly  they 

dwelt  in  rock,  fearlessly  they  dwelt  on  the  earth.**     Then 

the  land  had  a  name,  but  no  man  dwelt  therein.     But  in 

the  land  of  Skos  the  King  and  Queen  had  two  sous,  the 

Elder  and  the  Younger  Brother,  who  worked  evil.     "  They 

took  the  land  in  possession  ;  they  turned  it  into  ploughland ; 

they  cleft  rocks  and  built  castles  ;    they  cut  off  water  and 

collected  it  in  tanks ;    they  felled  wood  and  burnt  it  on 

the  hearth."     Such  sinful  deeds  did  they  bring  to  pass,  and 

hated  Earth  -  potentates,  Nagas,  and  gfian,  and  destroyed 
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their  foUowera.  "Then  in  wrath  the  Naga  host  spread 
abroad  like  a  lake ;  the  guan  host  was  violent  as  the  wind ; 
the  Earth -potentates'  host  crashed  down  like  a  rock,"  and 
brought  upon  the  sons  of  Skos,  the  Elder  and  the  Younger 
Brother,  disease,  crippling,  deafness,  and  deformity.  And 
a  witch  consulted  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Skos  said  that 
in  such  transgressions  as  these  she  had  no  power  to  help. 
Meanwhile  the  Nilgae,  giian,  and  Earth- potentates  cried  out 
for  a  loosing  of  their  fetters,  and  the  Skos  King  and  Queen 
prepared  a  feast  of  reconciliation,  to  which  they  lUiUed  the 
Than  po  and  the  Winged  Beings  (mythical  beings  of 
uncertain  nature),  and  these  demanded  the  presence  of  the 
Bon  worshippers  belonging  to  Nugas  and  gnan.  These 
cume  and  received  rich  gifts,  with  drugs  to  heal  their  ills. 
.  Among  other  preparations  the  King  and  Queen  "drew  on 
I  white  Chinese  paper  the  land  and  the  castles,  and  the  shapeet 
of  Nagas,  giian,  and  Earth-potentates,  as  large  as  life.  Three 
days  they  heaped  up  gifts,  and  three  nights  with  hymns  and 
bleeaings  gave  them  to  the  injured  deities.  They  mended 
the  severed  bodies  of  the  ants  with  red  cotton,  and  the 
wings  of  the  butterflies  with  blue  Naga  silk.  Then  the 
sons  of  Skos  were  anointed  with  nectar,  and  healed  of  their 
diBeases  " ;  and  the  poem  ends  with  the  words— 

"  The  fruitful  earth  is  reconciled, 
The  crooked  is  made  straight : 

In  the  Three  Yalleys  of  Lahul  contentment  reigns   .... 
May  Earth- potentates,  Nagas,  and  gnan  be  at  ease, 

^For  Earth -potentates,  Kiigas,  giiaa,  and  the  offerers  of 
gifts  are  reconciled." 
In  addition  to  the  interest  of  folklore  and  the  increase 
of  our  small  knowledge  of  the  Bon  religion,  the  unusual 
aimplicity  and  directness  of  this  short  poem  make  it,  especially 
with  the  help  of  the  German  translation  Dr.  Laufer  has 
provided,  an  excellent  book  for  the  beginner  in  Tibetan. 
Its  style  is  not  the  artificial  one  produced  by  translating 
I  fiuddhiat  Sanskrit,  but  a  genuine  product  of  the  country. 
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Its  merits  are  those  of  the  best  ballad  poetry,  and  we  may 
hope  to  see  in  it  the  firstfruits  of  a  literature  valuable  both 
for  its  intrinsic  beauty  and  its  human  interest,  while  it 
promises  well  for  Tibetan  scholarship  that  its  pioneers  keep 
before  them  so  high  an  ideal  of  scholarly  work  as  is  here 
visible. 

C.  M.  Bidding. 


The  first  part  of  vol.  iv  of  the  Mittheilungen  des  Seminars 
fur  Orientalische  Sprachen,  zweife  Hdlfte^  Westaaiatxache  Studien 
(1901),  is  devoted  to  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Wilhelm  Padel's 
article  on  recent  laws  concerning  landed  property.  This  is 
followed  by  an  article  on  the  study  of  Turkish  Qrundbuchweaen 
by  Count  von  Mulinen.  Two  other  articles,  the  first  by 
Dr.  B.  Meissner,  the  second  by  P.  L^on  Pourridre  (written 
in  French),  deal  with  the  Arabic  dialects  of  Iraq  and  Aleppo, 
and  are  of  considerable  interest.  Both  begin  with  a  survey 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  dialects  in  question,  and  are 
supplemented  by  a  number  of  proverbs  with  translation  and 
philological  notes.  There  are  many  instances  in  the  QorSn 
where  the  term  mathal  is  applied  to  sayings  and  sentences 
of  every  kind,  and  Dr.  Meissner  was  therefore  well  advised 
not  to  omit  anything  which  seemed  worthy  of  notice.  It 
is  altogether  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Mittheilungen  that 
they  pay  so  much  attention  to  Arabic  dialectology,  a  field 
not  sufficiently  cultivated  in  this  country.  The  lack  of 
a  centre  to  train  young  scholars  in  this  branch  becomes 
more  marked  every  year.  Dr.  Barthold  concludes  his  very 
useful  essay  on  the  writings  by  Russian  students  on  Western 
Asiatic  literature.  Professor  Brockelmann  publishes  an 
ancient  Arab  recension  of  the  legend  of  the  Seven  Sleepers 
of  Ephesus,  and  Dr.  Foy  contributes  a  study  on  the  oldest 
Turkish  texts  in  Gothic  transcription. 


THE   LAMENT   OP   BABA   T.UIIK. 


The  Lament  oy  Baba  Tahir,  bhinu  the  Ruba'itat  op 
Baba  Tahir,  HamadanI  ('tiRYAN).  The  Persian  text 
edited,  annotated,  and  translated  by  Edward  Heron- 
Allkn,  and  rendered  into  English  verse  by  Elizabeth 
OcRTis  Brenton.  pp.  xsii  and  86.  (London:  Quaritch, 
1902.) 


The  importance  and  extent  of  the  literature  of  the  Persian 
dial»ct§  has  hitherto  scarcely  been  adequately  appreciated ; 
and,  HO  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a  careful  examination  of 
the  older  documents  bearing  on  Persian  literary  history, 
this  literature  was  in  early  times,  especially  during  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries  of  our  era,  much 
more  important  and  extensive.  Verses  in  dialect,  which 
are,  unfortunately,  but  seldom  wholly  intelligible  to  us,  are 
constantly  cited  in  historical  works,  treatises  on  prosody  and 
rhyme,  and  the  like,  with  evident  approval  and  consideration, 
B8  productions  worthy  of  serious  attention ;  and  we  read  of 
extensive  works  both  in  prose  and  verse,  such  as  the 
Marsuhdn-ndma  and  Niki-nama  of  Marzubun,  the  sou  of 
Rnstam,  the  son  of  Sharwin  Parim,  a  scion  of  one  of  the 
noble  families  of  Tabariatfin  who  lived  towards  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century  of  our  era,  composed  entirely  in  one  or 
other  of  the  Persian  dialects. 

Of  all  these  dial  cot- poems,  however,  few  are  at  the  present 
day  much  known  in  Persia  outside  their  own  districts  save 
those  of  Babi  Tahir.  Concerning  this  mysterious  indi^'idual 
but  little  is  known,  and  the  oldest  and  fullest  account  of  him 
which  I  have  met  with  occurs  in  the  unique  Schcfer  MS. 
of  a  contemporary  history  of  the  Seljuqs  entitled  Rdhatii'^- 
Sud&r  ma  Ai/atu's-Siirui;  now  No.  1,314  of  the  Supplement 
person  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris.  Of  this 
yalnable  and  interesting  history,  which  was  composed  in 
A.H.  599  (a.d.  1202-3),  and  of  which  this  MS.  was 
transcribed  in  a.h.  635  (a.d.  1238),  I  intend  to  publish 
a  full  account  in  the  next  two  numbers  of  this  Journal. 
This  will  include  the  text  (f.  43''  of  the  MS.)  of  the  passage 
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conoeming  B&b&  T&hir,  of  which  the  translation  ronB  as 
follows : — 

''I  have  heard  that  when  Sult&n  Tughril  Beg  came  to 
Hamad&n,  there  were  there  three  aged  and  saintly  men, 
B&b&  T&hir,  B&b&  Ja'far,  and  Shaykh  Hamshft.  Hard  by 
the  Gate  of  Hamad&n  is  a  hill  called  Ehidr,  on  which  they 
abode.  The  Sult&n's  glance  fell  upon  them ;  he  halted  his 
army,  dismounted,  and  approached  them  with  his  Minister, 
Ab6  Nasr  al-Eundurl,  and  kissed  their  hands.  B&b&  T&hir, 
who  was  somewhat  crazy  in  his  manner,  said  to  him, 
'  0  Turk,  what  wilt  thou  do  with  God's  people  P '  '  What- 
ever thou  commandest,'  replied  the  Sult&n.  Bfib&  said, 
*  Do  rather  that  which  God  commands :  "  Verily  Ood  en^ 
ioineth  justice  and  well-doing***  (Qur*&n,  xvi,  92).  The 
Sult&n  wept  and  said,  '  I  will  do  so.'  B&b&  took  his  hand, 
saying,  *  Dost  thou  accept  this  from  me  P '  *  Yes,'  answered 
the  Sult&n.  B&b&  had  on  his  finger  the  top  of  a  broken 
ewer  {ihriq)^  from  which  he  had  for  years  performed  his 
ablutions.  This  he  removed,  and  placed  it  on  the  Sult&n's 
finger,  saying,  '  Thus  do  I  confide  to  thy  hand  the  empire 
of  the  world  :  be  just ! '  And  the  Sult&n  always  treasured 
this  amongst  his  amulets,  and  when  a  battle  was  impending 
he  would  place  it  on  his  finger.  Such  was  the  purity  of  his 
faith  and  the  sincerity  of  his  belief;  for  in  the  Religion 
of  Muhammad  there  was  none  more  pious  than  he,  nor  more 
vigilant." 

Now  this  meeting  must  have  taken  place  about  a.h.  447 
(=  A.D.  1055-6:  cf.  Houtsma's  ed.  of  al-Bundari's  History 
of  the  Seljuqs,  pp.  12,  13,  and  15),  and  thus,  though  the 
date  of  Bdbd  Tdhir's  death  (a.h.  410)  given  by  Rida-quli 
Kh&n  in  his  excellent  Bii/ddu'l-'Ari/in  (lith.  Tihr&n, 
A.H.  1305 ;  p.  102)  is  evidently  a  mistake,  the  poet  belongs 
without  doubt  to  the  early  Seljuq  period,  so  that  his  simple 
and  plaintive  quatrains — his  "  lament,"  as  Mr.  Heron- Allen 
appropriately  terms  them — which  are  still  widely  sung  and 
recited  in  Persia,  are  nearly  nine  hundred  years  old. 

These  quatrains  were  published  with  a  French  translation 
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and  notes  by  M.  Client  Huort  in  the  Journal  Asiatique 
tor  1885  (ser.  viii,  vol.  vi,  pp.  502-545);  and  Mr.  Heron- 
AUen,  who  is  already  well  known  to  stndents  of  Persian 
literature  by  his  cootributions  to  the  extensive  literature 
connected  with  'TJmar  KLayydm,  and  more  particularly  by 
his  final  settlement  of  the  vexed  question  as  to  bow  far 
Htzgerald'a  famous  rendering  of  the  Qaatraine  represents 
the  Persian  original,'  has  now,  making  use  of  oil  the 
arailable  materials  to  perfect  and  complete  the  work  of  his 
illustrioue  predecessor,  republished  them  with  an  Introduction 
(pp.  i-xiiv),  an  English  verse  rendering  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Curtis  Brenton  (pp.  1-15),  notes  and  variants  on  the  text 
(pp.  19-63),  and  a  literal  prose  translation  {pp.  67-86). 
The  whole  makes  a  pleasant  and  readable  volume,  which 
will  be  welcomed  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  Persian 
literatnre  ;  and  if  it  has  the  effect  of  directing  greater 
attention  to  the  poetry  of  the  Persian  dialects,  a  field 
hitherto  but  scantily  explored,  it  will  render  u  great  service 
to  the  cause  of  Oriental  letters. 

E.  G.  B. 


^ 
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Band  vi  ;  Gesch.  d.  Pers.  Litt.,  von  Dr.  Paul  Horn  ; 
Gesch.  d.  Arab.  Litt.,  von  Dr.  C.  Bkockelmann. 
pp.  228  and  265.     {Leipzig,  1901.) 

Thift  volume  is  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  series 
{which  deals  also  with  the  East  European  literatures) 
treating  of  the  literatures  of  Asia;  and  since  it  comprises 
!D  one  compact  and  readable  book  accounts  of  two  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  branches  of  Muhammadan 
letters,  each  written  by  u  scholar  of  distinction  in  a  style 
which  happily  combines  the  scientific  and  the  popular,  it 
should  meet  with  a  warm  welcome  from  all  Orientalists. 

'  JEAMrri  FUtftrald't  RnbiUyit  «/  Omar  Khat/g.im.  with  ihrir  orioiitet 
fmian  laurtn.  nllaUd  fian  Ah  men  XSS.  and  Mnatlg  fonilaled,  b;  Edwsnl 
HcroifAllEO  [London:  Quuilj^h.  18BS).  The  u«llinr'«  randiwioiu  ue  am- 
Btfrind  m  pp.  ti-iii  a(  IhR  PrcfiM. 
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The  first  half  of  the  Tolume  (which  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  second,  both  as  regards  pagination,  subject-matter, 
preface,  and  index,  though  one  cover  contains  the  two  parts) 
deals  with  Persian  literature  from  the  Avestic  period  till  the 
present  day.  The  first  chapter  (pp.  1--33)  deals  with  the 
Ayesta;  the  second  (pp.  34-44)  with  the  Old  Persian 
(Achsemenian)  and  Pahlawi  remains ;  the  third  (pp.  45-81) 
with  the  beginnings  of  Modern  Persian  literature  down  to 
the  time  of  Firdawsi;  the  fourth  (pp.  81-114)  with  Firdawsi 
and  his  predecessor  Daqiqi,  together  with  some  of  his 
successors;  the  fifth  (pp.  114-145)  with  H&fiz,  J&mi,  and 
the  lyric  poets,  including  the  moderns  Q&'&nl  and  Shayb&ni, 
who  died  only  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  some  of  the 
older  satirists,  quatrain-writers,  etc. ;  the  sixth  (pp.  145-176) 
with  the  mystics,  moralists,  and  didactic  poets ;  the  seventh 
(pp.  177-193)  with  the  romanticists,  notably  Niz&mi  and 
J&mi ;  the  eighth  (pp.  194-201)  with  the  panegyrists  and 
court  poets ;  the  ninth  (pp.  201-212)  with  the  Drama,  that 
is  to  say  the  ta^ziyas,  or  Muharram  Passion-Plays,  and  the 
quite  modern  comedies  of  Mirzd  Ja'far  Q&raja-d&ghi ;  and 
the  tenth  (pp.  212-222)  with  Persian  prose  down  to  modem 
times.  It  will  be  observed  from  this  epitome  of  the  contents 
that  Dr.  Horn  has  arranged  his  materials  according  to  style 
and  treatment  rather  than  chronologically,  but  the  materials 
have  been  handled  in  a  manner  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  a  work  like  this,  which  is  primarily  intended  for 
the  general  reader  rather  than  the  professed  Orientalist, 
while  Dr.  Horn's  high  reputation  as  a  Persian  scholar,  and 
the  eminent  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  study  of 
Persian  philology  and  literature,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
the  excellence  and  accuracy  of  the  work.  The  only  criticisms 
which  could  be  made  on  it  are  that  Persian  prose  hardly 
receives  the  attention  that  it  deserves  ;  that  the  diaries  of  the 
late  Sh&h  can  hardly  be  taken  as  representative  of  all  the 
best  modern  prose  writing ;  that  the  early  Sdm&nid  poets 
(of  whom  our  very  slight  knowledge  rests  ultimately 
almost  entirely  on  'Awfi's  Lubdbu' /  -  Albdb)  receive  a  dis- 
proportionately large  share  of  attention;  and  that  hardly  any 
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mention  is  made  of  the  important  and  extensive  literaturo 
which,  though  written  in  Arabic,  was  produced  by  Pereians, 
and  which,  therefore,  if  we  understand  the  term  "Literary 
History "  in  a  wide  sense,  believing  that  the  special 
characteristics  of  a  people  are  displayed  not  merely  in  their 
language  but  in  their  thought,  ought  t«  be  considered  to 
some  extent  even  in  a  History  of  Persian  Literature.  Yet 
these  criticisms  apply  to  all  existing  works  of  the  same 
character,  and  the  force  of  the  last  is  to  a  large  extent 
removed  by  the  fact  that  to  Arabic  literature  in  its  wider 
sense,  as  including  all  that  has  been  written  from  the  earliest 
times  to  our  own  day  in  the  Arabic  language,  the  second  and 
larger  half  of  this  volume  is  devoted. 

In  this  second  part  Dr.  Carl  Brockelmann,  whose  more 
technical,  and,  alas!  still  incomplete  Arabiec/u-  Litteratur- 
geachkhte  (Weimar,  1S97-)  has  been  so  precious  an  aid 
to  all  students  of  Muhammudun  literature,  follows  in 
general  arrangement  the  lines  laid  down  in  that  earlier 
and  more  elaborate  work.  The  material  is  divided  as 
follows  into  eight  books,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into 
numerous  chapters.  The  first  book  deals  with  the  pre- 
Ifilamic  literature,  which  is,  as  is  well  known,  almost 
entirely  poetical ;  the  second  with  the  literature  of  the 
Arabs  during  the  time  of  the  Prophet  and  his  immediate 
saccesBors;  the  third  with  the  same  in  the  Umayyad  period. 
With  the  triumph  of  the  'Abb^ids  and  the  consequent  rise 
to  power  of  non-Arabs,  especially  Persians,  the  literature 
produced  in  the  Arabic  language  is  no  longer  wholly  or 
even  chiefiy  Arabian,  and  hence  it  is  no  longer  spoken  of  as 
"die  arabische  Nationallitteratur,"  but  as  "Islamic  literature 
in  the  Arabic  language."  This  literature  forms  the  subject 
of  Books  iv-viii,  of  which  the  fourth  book  deals  with  whai 
may  be  called  the  "Golden  Age"  of  the  'Abb4sid  Caliphate 
(a-D.  750-1000) ;  the  fifth  with  the  period  of  'Abbasid 
decadence  down  to  the  Mongol  invasion,  full  of  Baghdad, 
and  destruction  of  the  Caliphate  (a.d.  1000-1258) ;  the 
nzth  with  the  period  intervening  between  the  events  last 
mentioned  and  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Ottoman  Sultan 
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Selim  (a.d.  1258-1517);  the  seventh  with  the  saooeediiig 
period  down  to  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Egypt  (a.d.  1617* 
1798) ;  and  the  eighth  and  last  with  the  succeeding  oenturj, 
which  brings  us  down  ahnost  to  the  present  day. 

Within  the  limits  here  imposed  it  is  impossible  to  bestow 
on  this  interesting  and  valuable  manual  the  fuller  and  mom 
detailed  notice  which  it  so  well  merits,  but  it  will  certainty' 
be  read  with  equal  pleasure  and  profit  by  all  students  of 
Isl&m,  and  by  that  wider  circle  of  readers  who  desire  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  *'  the  best  that  has  been  said  and 
thought  in  the  world." 

E.  G.  B. 


The  Majjhima-nikaya.  Vol.  ii  (1898).  Vol.  iii,  Part  i 
(1899) ;  Part  ii  (1900) ;  Part  iii  (conclusion,  1902). 
Edited  for  the  Pali  Text  Society  by  Robert  Ohalmbbs^ 
C.B.  With  Indices  to  the  three  volumes  by  Mabbl 
Bode,  Ph.D. 

Die  Reden  Gotamo  BuddhO's  aus  der  mittleren  Samhluvo 
(Majjhimanikayo)  des  Pali-Kanons.  Zum  ersten  Mai 
iibersetzt  von  Karl  Elgen  Neumann.  II^''  Band. 
(Leipzig:  Wilhelra  Friedrich,  1900.) 

This  year  the  Pali  Text  Society  fitly  celebrates  its  coming 
of  age  by  completing  its  publication  of  this  wonderful  old 
book.  It  wants  but  the  appearance  of  a  few  volumes  for  the 
whole  of  the  Sutta  Pitaka  to  be  fully  presented  in  scholarly 
collation  and  in  Roman  type.  This  is  now  the  twelfth  year 
since  the  Pali  Text  Society  brought  out  the  late  V.  Trenckner's 
great  edifio  princeps  of  the  first  half  of  the  ^Majjhima,  and  the 
fifth  year  since  the  editor  of  the  remaining  seventy-six  Suttas 
began  to  fill  up  his  intervals  of  strenuous  leisure  from  pro- 
fessional work  with  the  disinterested  labour  of  finishing 
Trenckner's  task.  The  debt  that  scholars  of  Pali  and  of 
Buddhism  owe  to  Mr.  Chalmers's  conscientious  workmanship, 
so  unfalteringly  carried  through,  cannot  easily  be  estimated, 
the  more  so  in  that  he  is  adding  to  their  indebtedness  by 
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preparing  an  editioa  of  Buddha ghoaa's  Commentary,  the 
Fapiuica  Sildaui,  the  groater  part  of  which  is  eo  far  transcribed 
that.  I  have  been  able,  with  the  editor's  generous  permission, 
ta  have  acceas  to  a  great  part  of  it. 

That  in  a  lengthy  foreign  f«xt  the  typographi(;aI  errors 
should  be  no  few  and  unimportant  is  a  noteworthy  feature. 
Such  slips  as  bhulaiH  luccham  for  taccham  (a«  opposed  to  rillani 
tuccham  in  the  preceding  line)  ia  ii,  171,  and  aaiiiiani  tor 
tumtam  in  ii,  263,  the  reader  need  not  stumble  over.  Kathum, 
faoweyer,  ia  ii,  35, 1. 18,  has  been  misinterpreted.  But  among 
the  MSS.  themselves  there  is  now  and  then  a  partial  oousensus 
of  i^parent  error,  aa,  for  instance,  in  iii,  245,  where  the 
Siamese  version  as  well  as  Buddhaghosa  write  ab/iinandifani. 
when  we  should  look  for  the  anabhinanditilni  of  the  Copen- 
hagen and  Eandy  MSS. 

The  editor,  tinally,  seems  to  hare  hit  the  golden  mean  in 
the  extent  to  which  he  has  paragraphed  and  punctuated  the 
test,  aiding  without  worrying  the  student — ettAvala  pi  kito 
Hvmo  bhikklmno  bahu  katam  holi ! 

Mrs.  Bodo'a  indices  to  the  Majjhima  will  be  hailed  with 
grateful  appreciation  as  an  attempt  to  meet  a  great  want. 
Th«  time  required  hitherto  for  searching  its  pages  for  any 
ooa  of  the  countless  points  of  antiquarian  or  doctrinal  interest 
seattered  broadcast  has  ill-Gtted  into  the  normal  span  of  life. 
It  18  only  to  be  regretted  that  when  so  beneficent  an  aid  was 
compiled,  its  range  should  not  have  been  stretched  yet  a  little 
farther.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  concordance  of  the 
Majjhima  was  feasible,  but  I  do  think  that,  had  one  more 
sheet  of  space  been  conceded  to  her  disinterested  labours,  the 
help  to  a  student  would  have  been  doubled.  The  indices  of 
proper  names  and  of  similes  would  then  have  been  really  as 
exhau.'^tive  aH  they  are  intended  to  be.  And  that  of  subjects 
might  have  been  made  to  exhaust  the  occurrences  of  the 
tttmiB  selected,  instead  of  sampling  the  passages  as  has  usually 
been  the  case.  All  rare  words  too,  or,  let  us  say,  all  that 
are  sot  in  Childors's  Dictionary,  might  then  have  been 
included.  For  instance,  names  of  rivers,  mountains,  and 
places  of  resort  (at  Savatthi,  etc.)  would  have  been  useful  to 
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some  readers.^  Had  more  space  been  available  the  similes 
would  have  included  the  beautiful  and  prominent  parable  of 
the  creeper  (mdluvd,  i,  306) ;  that  of  the  lamp  (i,  295) ;  of 
the  dart  (i,  429) ;  that  of  the  two  chief  apostles  as  parent 
and  educator  (janetti,  dpddetd),  recalling  so  forcibly  the 
Christian  parallel — I  (Paul)  have  planted,  ApoUos  watered 
— and  the  Christian  divergence  which  completes  it ;  that  of 
Gotama  of  himself  as  Way-guide  (maggakhayi)  ;  those 
included  in  the  striking  allegory  of  the  Yammlka-sutta,  and 
about  twenty  others.  Finally,  we  should  have  had  suoh 
important  references  (doctrinally  considered)  as  ii,  33,  36 
under  attd,  iii,  42,  220  under  atammai/atd,  i,  147-150  under 
ndnam  (^dassanam),  i,  167  (let  alone  several  others)  under 
yogakkhemo,  i,  480  under  saccam.  Unusual  words  like 
attakdmarupo  (i,  205 ;  iii,  155),  {an)dlayo  (i,  49,  191 ; 
iii,  251),  apahattd  (i,  447),  hhunahu  (i,  502),  amatagdmi 
(i,  510),  allamattikdpunjo  (iii,  94),  amosadhammo  (iii,  245), 
abbulhard  (i,  414,  450),  tammayo  (i,  319),  ketubhi  (iii,  6), 
passivedand  (iii,  26),  and  many  others  would  have  found 
mention.  And  there  would  have  been  space  for  the  insertion 
of  terms  of  philosophical  importance,  or  curious  application, 
such  aF>  parinibbdyafi  of  a  well-trained  horse  (i,  44:6) ,  putta- 
)natd  (i,  524),  aniccam,  anaftam,  asmimdno,  upadhij  ndnaffam, 
ripassand,  samat/to,  sambodhi,  etc.,  etc.  It  will  be  thought 
perhaps  captious  to  regret  that  the  thoroughness  observed 
in  indexing  the  term  Tathdgato  has  not  been  the  rule 
throughout,  but  when  one  thinks  of  the  splendid  accessories 
to  study  enjoyed  by  students  of  the  classics,  of  theology,  and 
even  of  Sanskrit,  one  is  apt  to  forget  the  gratitude  due  to 
ungrateful  toil  of  this  sort,  and,  with  unreasonable  impatience, 
to  envy  a  younger  generation  who  will  find  a  concordance  of 
at  least  the  Five  Nikayas  ready  to  hand. 

Turning  to  the  subject-matter  of  these  seventy- six  suttas, 
it  may  straightway  be  said  that  they  contain  no  missing 
pillars  of  the  essential  structure  of  Buddhist  doctrine.     That 


^  Mallika  (devi),  Subbuti  and  a  lew  otber  persunal  names  are  omitted.     Bako 
{hr&hmano)  Bboidd  be  {Brahma). 
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doctrine  had,  from  the  time  of  its  first  promulgation  till  the 
compilatioQ  of  the  Kikiiyas,  been  so  woU  elaborated,  aa  far  aa 
it  went,  that  almost  aoy  Bamplc  reveals  the  whole.  Hercules 
stands  revealed  ia  the  foot.  They  cannot,  evou  as  reatat«- 
ments  and  variants  of  this  or  that  tenet,  touch  those  of  the 
first  volume  in  breadth,  grasp,  iiDd  eloquence.  There  are 
indeed  not  wanting,  in  some  of  them,  hinti^  that  seem  to 
betray  other  compiling  hand^,  later,  less  original.  Out  of 
the  15  vaggaa  of  10  suttas  each,  the  14th  (Vibhanga-Vagga) 
includes  two  extra,  that  is,  12  suttas.  Now  the  first  10  of 
these  12  suttas  have  a.  different  form  from  the  rest  of  the 
Majjhimn.  The  subject  is  first  presented  as  a  brief 'argument' 
or  statement  {iiddem) ' — a  tenn  quite  familiar  to  Duddha- 
ghosa,  who  applies  it  to  the  treatmeut  in  the  Dhammasaagani. 
The  exegesis  (or  vibftangn)  then  follows,  supplied  in  four  of 
the  t«n  discourses  by  lending  theras — a  procedure  which 
Gotama  may  conceivably  have  adopted  as  he  grew  i)ld,  to 
spare  himself  and  to  regulate  the  preaching  of  his  future 
representatives!.  But  of  the  two  extra  suttas  (141-2),  one — 
the  Sacca-vibhanga — whereas  in  form  it  Icmsely  resembles 
the  other  ten,  is  unique,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  taking  as  its 
text,  so  to  speak,  the  fact  that  the  Tathiigata  had  delivered 
his  famous  first  sermon  at  Isipatana  on  the  Four  Truths. 
And  the  exposition  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  Maha-satipatthana-suttanta  of  the  Dlgha- 
niknya,  which  is  omitted  in  the  Satipatthtina-sutta  of  the 
Majjbima.  The  other — the  Dakkhina-vibhanga-sutta,  with 
the  episode  of  Ananda  for  a  second  time  pleading  the  cause 
of  Mahapajapati-Gotami,  the  aunt  and  foster-mother  of  the 
Buddha — seems  to  belong,  in  its  subject-matter,  to  the 
Vinaya. 

But  apart  from  these  probably  interpolated  suttas,  there 
ore  several  lines  of  thought  as  well  as  terms  which  seem 
to  break  out  in  the  last  third  of  the  Majjhima,  but  do  not, 
so  far  as  I  can  yet  ascertain,  form  integral  threads  in  the 
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r  tubsequent  to  QoUma's  death,  but,  of  course,  this  does  not 
i  prove  them  later  Ihtui  the  rest  as  compUatious.  The  dia- 
cuseion  by  Gotama  (128th  Sutta)  of  the  difficulties  eQcountered 
by  Anuruddha  aud  his  two  brelhren  in  the  practice  of  Jhana 
is  intercatiug  rather  as  the  earliest  {if  partial)  accouut  of 
the  process,  than  as  suggesting  later  work.  Ho,  too,  the 
windy  speculations  of  Anuruddha  himself,  in  the  preceding 
Hutta,  discoursing  in  his  turn,  are  interesting  rather  as 
contrasting  with  the  usually  more  solid  teaching  of  his 
Master  than  as  indicating  decadent  interpolation.  Once 
more,  in  the  Auupada-sutta  (111),  the  analysis  of  conscious- 
aesG  into  di£!erent  d/iamnta  or  '  slates  of  mind '  as  it  enters 
on  saccessive  stages  of  rapt  meditation  and  abstraction  is 
interesting  rather  as  the  prototype  of  the  method  fallowed 
in  the  first  Kan^am  of  the  Dhamma-sangani  than  as  betraying 
approximation  in  date  to  the  latter  work. 

Space  does  not  allow  me  to  dwell  on  the  ways  in  which 
those  suttas  help  to  hody  out  the  leading  characters  aud 
doctriaes  of  early  Buddhism,  as  well  as  introduce  fresh 
personages.  A  few  words  on  each  must  suffice.  Of  the 
great  central  figure,  the  slight  biographical  touches  vouch- 
safed show  him  as  aged.  King  Pasenadi,  in  his  glowing 
tribute  of  homage,  recounted  in  the  Dhamma-cetiya-autta 
(89),  speaks  of  both  Ootuma  and  himself  aa  octogenarians.' 
8ubha  the  Brahmin  is  a  maitava  when  first  meeting  the 
Buddha  (99),  and  still  a  mdnaea  alter  the  teacher's  death 
(Uighu,  i,  204).  Paternal  solicitude  seems  to  break  through 
the  Buddha's  passionless  detachment  in  the  Oula-rahuloviida- 
Butta  (147),  when,  having  watched  his  only  sou's  dawning 
arahatahip,  he  fires  him  to  supreme  attainment  with  a  final 
ray  of  inspiration.  We  see  him,  too,  preparing  tho  way  for 
Sariputta  by  extolling  in  detail  his  great  qualities  (111.  141), 
nod,  watchful  at  the  same  time  over  the  spiritual  and  moral 
purity  of  the  thera  himself,  urging  on  him  daily  self- 
examination — paccatekkhitm  paccavekkhitfd  (iii,  :i97  ;  cf.  i, 
+15).  And  we  note,  in  the  penultimate  Vagga  {140th  Sutta), 
that  so  well  kuowu  were  the  characteristic  features  of  his 
'  So  tiotulDD  of  hinuvU,  i,  93. 
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teaching  that  a  young  man  of  good  birth,  whom  the  Dhamma 
had  converted  at  second-hand,  recognized  the  Master  by  his 
discoarse  when  they  two  met  casually  to  pass  the  night 
under  the  same  roof.  Turning  back  to  the  86th  Sntta^ 
howeyer,  which  gives  us  the  authorized  version  of  the 
accoimt  of  Gotama's  bearding  the  desperate  bandit  Angoli- 
mala  and  converting  him,  we  have  an  event  attributed 
elsewhere  to  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  the  Buddha's  life. 

It  may  also  be  seen,  as  the  Majjhima  draws  to  a  close, 
that  the  proportion  of  the  discourses  said  to  have  heexi 
uttered  at  Savatthi  and  the  Eosalan  country  generally  is 
even  greater  than  that  which  obtains  for  the  whole  collection, 
viz.  ^  in  vol.  iii  as  against  -|^.  Judging  by  the  Majjhima, 
the  Jetavana  of  Savatthi  had  become  the  focus  of  the  new 
Buddhist  school.  Here  it  is  that  we  meet  again  with 
young  Subha  of  Tudi,  with  Janussoni  and  his  gorgeous 
white  equipage,  professing  fresh  but  apparently  unfruitful 
adherence  to  the  Tathagata  after  each  interview,  as  well  as 
with  other  brahmins  foregathering  from  other  districts,  such 
as  Esukari,  and  those  who  give  the  learned  youth  Assalayana 
no  peace  till  he  consents  to  try  a  '  throw '  of  dialectic  with 
the  famous  Kshatriyan  teacher.  Elsewhere  in  Kosala  we 
meet  again  with  the  Bhiiradviijas,  including  Sangarava,  with 
Viisettha,  as  well  as  with  the  distinguished  CankT,  Pasenadi's 
chaplain,  who  is  said  by  Buddhaghosa  to  have  convened 
a  congress  of  brahmins  every  six  months  at  Ukkattha  to 
keep  pure  their  genealogical  records  (Jdti),  and  every  six 
months  at  Icchilnankala  to  revise  the  orally  registered 
mantras. 

Rjijagaha  of  Magadha  appears  as  a  sub- headquarters  of 
the  Buddhist  Order.  The  only  new  brahmin  personage  of 
that  town  to  which  this  half  of  the  Majjhima  introduces 
us — Dhiinanjani,  the  ranchman — gcxjs  to  justify  the  low 
esteem  in  which  Magadhese  brahmins  were  held,^  for  he  has 
the    reputati()n   of  being   a  double    swindler   in   his  official 


'   Ser  Welwr,    Lit.    Otuch.,    2iu\  <m1.,   pp.   H3,    123.   156;    and   Oldenberg, 
••  Uudam,"  iHt  Oil,  p.  400. 
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capacity  aa  tithe-collector,  Seeciag  his  fellow-brahmin  grBiii- 

I  growers,  and  etintiug  tite  court  on  the  plea  that  the  crops 

I  WK  scanty.     So  at  least  the  Commentator  explains.      Of 

itinerant  clerics — paribbajabas — who  flocked  to  both  places 

I  wv  meet  for  tho  second  time  with   leaders  like  Sakuludayi 

I  {77,  79  J  cf.  A.  iv,  SO.  185).  and  for  the  first  time  with  the 

I  personality   of    Sumanu,    nicknamed   Uggaliamana,   son   of 

IMimdikil  the  samanii,  who  is  quoted  in  Sum.  i,  32,  and  with 

I  that    of    Vekhanassa,    the    institutes    of    whose    Order    are 

I  referred   U,  in   Manu   vi,  21    {soo  Biihler's  Introd.,  S.B.E., 

p.  xxvii).     An    inleresting   feature   in    the   otherwise 

insignificant  groupiug  effootwd  by  tho  Vaggas  is  that,  in  the 

8tb  and  lOlh,  dealing  respectively  with  instances  of  questions 

put   by  paribbiijakas  and   brabmins,   we   can  contrast   the 

ideas  habitual   to   either   section   of  Indian   society.      The 

bmhminE   are    interested    in    correct   externals   and   birth - 

privileges;   gentlemanly  in  deportment  and  without  origi- 

I   nulity,   they  are  living   intellectually  on    the  socittl  capital 

of  their  traditions  pitainsampa'ldi/a  (ii,  169).     The  paribba- 

'  jakns,  freed  from  trammels  of  property  and  caste,  but  without 

1  th«  substitution  of  any  sounder  intellectual  discipline,   let 

[  their   imagination   spread,   etiolated    and   distorted,   among 

\  mythical  speculations. 

.Vinong  the  Sangha  itself  it  is  interesting  to  meet  here 

rlth  another  early  account  of  that  cheerful  missionary  Punna 

i^Pfir^)  of  the  Qronnparantakas  (Burnouf,  Lotus,  i,  250  foil, ; 

■2>i'r.  38  foil. ;  cf.  S.  iv,  61).     And  we  get  a  pleasing  record  of 

In  college  lecture  catetbetically  delivered  to  women  students  in 

Fthe  Royal  Park  at  Siivatthi,  a  daily  institution  which  a  certain 

L  thvra,  Kundaka,  whose  turn  it  was  to  teach,  wished  lo  shirk, 

r  hut  wtts  not  suffered  to  by  the  Master.     The  lecture  (146th 

Suttn)  is  on  the  central  tenets  of  the  fuith,  and  the  answers 

I  of  the  students  do  credit  to  their  teaching.     But  the  curt 

1  dismisaal  by  the  reproved  teacher  and  the  approving  Master-^ 

"  Iht,  sisters ;  time  is  up  !  " — is  suggestive. 

Uue  more  Bceiie  I  must  touch  on  is  the  deathbed  of  the 
liOrdbr'n  great  patron,  Aniithapivdika  (14-3).  Visited  by 
^Ananda  and  Sariputta,  he  is  honoured  by  an  examination 
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inoDBlity  be  empty  of  «elf,  whom  can  deeda  done  without 

If  affect  P  Ab  before,  Gotama  does  not  explain.  He  merely 
demonatrates  that,  whatever  be  the  solution,  a  permanent 
sabjoct  of  mental  phenomena  could  not  logically  be  predicated 
of  man  as  we  here  and  now  know  him.  This  difficulty  of 
reconciling  a  belief  in  moral  retribution  with  actions  as 
analtttkatani  may  have  driven  many  followers  to  his  chief 
aversion — that  'net  for  fiBh' — the  anti-cansationist  Makkhali 
OosaU  (A.  i,  y3,  286),  who  possibly  was  also  a  disbeliever 
in  soul.  And  it  is  not  surprising  that  Gotama  drew  all 
•ame^t  adherents  away  from  considenitions  of  '  my  '  actions, 
my '  utlainmeute,  '  my '  personal  fate,  to  the  cultivation  of 

purely  objectififid  moral  consciousness. 

This  brings  nie  to  a  final  word  respecting  point  4. 
Whether  or  not  it  may  be  held  to  betray  later  compilation, 
nothing  in  these  volumes,  especially  in  the  last,  is  so  thrown 
.into  relief  as  the  importance  in  Buddhist  ethics  of  cultivating 

lychological  analysis — on  examination,  that  is  to  say,  into  ] 

nature  of  sense-consciousness.    To  become  morally  strong, 

itudent  was  not,  as  some  taught  (I53nd  Sutta)  to  ignore 

ise- experience,   but   to   bruak   it  up   into   its  constituent 

and    resultants,    so    as    to    divert    those    complex 

ipaots  of  the  external  world  from  kindling  delusion  and 
passion,  and  convert  them  into  the  cool  judgments  of 
intellect.  Of  the  last  thirty-four  Suttas  no  less  than  fifteen 
are  concerned  with  thii^  question,  The  lllth  also,  the 
Auupoda-Sutta,  in  paying  tribute  to  Siiriputta'a  proticienoy 
in  introspection,  shows  that  the  factors  of  the  states  of 
consciousness  in  the  Uhammu-sungani  are  to  be  understood  as 
•o  many  canaecutice  momenta  of  consciousness.  And  the 
discourse  which  betrayi'd  Gotama  to  the  disciple  who  knew 
not  was  not  an  exposition  of  the  central  Truth-leneta, 

it  mainly  an  analysis  of  sense -experience ! 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Neumaun  has  published  the  second  third 

r  hie  translation  of  ihe  Majjhima,  and  given  fresh  proof  of 

B  rare  powers  of  style  and  wealth  of  diction.     A  foreigner 

■lust  speak  with  diffidence  on  such  a  matter,  remembering 
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the  enbancement  of  ideas, — to  quote  George  Eliot — ^the 
glamour  of  unfamiliarity  conferring  dignity  on  subjects 
presented  in  another  language.  But  the  viyid  colour  and 
graphic  force  of  the  translation,  combined  with  a  sufficient 
but  not  excessive  dash  of  archaism,  can  hardly  fail  to  impress 
strongly  any  reader.  If  the  literary  standard  is  maintained 
to  the  end,  the  work  should  rank,  as  to  style,  with  the  great 
translations  of  world-literature. 

Dr.  Neumann,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  setting  out  of 
what  he  conceives  to  be  some  point  in  the  original,  seems 
at  times,  I  venture  to  think,  to  flit  too  lightly  among  terms. 
To  quote  one  instance  out  of  many,  to  render  u98dho  by 
'  gelten  lassen '  and  chando  by  '  billigen '  is  an  uncalled-for 
laxity.  The  Commentator  (if  one  may  mention  him !)  seems 
at  all  events  to  hold  that  the  normal  meanings  of  tdyamati 
and  kattukamyatd  are  good  enough  (ii,  174).  Then,  again, 
as  to  paripurma-sankappd.  In  vol.  i  (p.  304)  of  his  translation 
this  was  rendered  wird  totter  Wittensregungen,  Surely  the 
point  is  just  the  opposite — the  student  in  question  becomes 
irrationally  content,  ceases  to  aspire  higher.  In  the  146th 
Sutta  it  is  clear  that  the  women-students  have  successfully 
graduated,  or  *  fulfilled  their  intention.'  And  I  shall  be 
curious  to  see,  in  his  last  volume,  whether  the  phrase 
attakdmnrupd  viharanti  in  Sutta  128  will  be  again  rendered 
Cas  in  Sutta  31)  *  selbstzufrieden  scheinen '  —  seem  self- 
contented.  Is  it  not  more  probable  (I  speak  without  access 
to  this  part  of  the  Commentary)  that  the  theras  are  suppourd 
to  be  engaged  in  pantheistic  meditation,  and  that  the 
meaning  is  'seem  to  be  aspiring  or  longing  after  the  Atman'P 
Cf.  the  expressions  in  Brih,  Up.,  4.  3.  21,  and  4.  4.  6. 
Returning  to  the  volume  under  consideration,  I  do  not 
hold  that  pacchimd  Janata  means  *  posterity '  in  Sutta  83 
any  more  than  in  Sutta  4.  Gotama  is  mindful  of  the  effect 
of  his  actions  on  the  weaker  among  his  disciples — pacchime 
mama  sdmke,^  or  istis  /ratnbus  meis  minimis,  as  Christ  would 
have  said.     Again,  when,  in  Sutta  100,  the  brahrain  youth 

^  Com.  on  A.  i,  p.  61. 
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asks. the  question,  rather  flippantly,  if  there  are  gods,  the 
thdna80  of  Gotama's  very  qualified  and  guarded  remarks  is 
not,  I  think,  properly  rendered  by  deutlich,  'dearly/  If 
the  use  of  the  word  in  M.  i,  395,  with  that  in  A.  iii,  238, 
be  compared,  it  will  appear  that  the  sense  is  probably 
'speaking  off-hand.'  The  question  is  put  hastily  with 
leyity,  and  Gotama  does  not  condescend  to  discuss  it. 

C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids. 
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Grierson  (G.).     Notes  on  Ahom. 
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Fiostemisse. 
Fraenkel  (S.).     Miscellen  zum  Koran. 
Steinschneider  (M.).     Eine    arabische   Pharmakopie   dea 
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Littmann  (E.).     Eine  neuarabische  Posse  aus  Damascus. 
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Lebmann  (C.  F.).      Die  neugefundene  Stelen  inschrift. 

Busas  iiy  Yon  Cbaldia. 
Mills  (L.  H.).      Pahlavi   Yasna  X,  with  all  the  MSS. 

collated. 

Speyer  (J.  S.).     £in  alter  Fehler  in  der  XJberlieferung  der 
Bhagavadgita. 
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II.   YiEimA  Oriental  Joubkal.    Yol.  xyi,  No.  1. 

Noldeke  (Th.).     Zum  Mittelpersischen. 

Zachariae  (Th.).     Die  Nachtrage  zu  dem  synonjrmifloheii 

Worterbuch  des  Hemacandra. 
Hess  (J.  J.).      Bemerkungen   zu  Doughty's  TravelB  in 

Arabia  Deserta. 
Negelein  (J.  Yon).     Erklanmg  einer  Yeda  Stelle. 
Eirste  (J.).     Zur  Interpretation  des  Yeda. 

II.    Obituary  Notices. 
£lia8  John  Wilkinson  Oibb. 

Bo&N  June  3,  1857.  Died  Dbcbmber  5,  1001. 

Amongst  the  many  sad  losses  of  a  year  conspicuously 
associated  with  public  and  priYate  mourning,  one  of  the 
most  irreparable,  not  only  to  our  Society  but  to  Oriental 
learning,  is  that  of  Mr.  E.  J.  W.  6ibb,  one  of  the  finest 
Turkish  scholars  whom  Europe  has  CYer  produced,  who  died 
after  a  short  illness  of  about  three  weeks  at  his  London 
house,  15,  Chepstow  Villas,  Bayswater,  on  Thursday, 
December  5,  1901. 

Mr.  Gibb  was  born  at  Glasgow  on  June  3,  1857,  and 
was  educated  in  the  same  city,  first  at  Park  School  under 
Dr.  Collier,  the  author  of  the  Ilistory  of  England^  and 
afterwards  at  Glasgow  University.  His  taste  and  aptitude 
for  linguistic  studies  manifested  themselves  at  an  early  age, 
and  it  was  perhaps  the  charming  stories  of  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights  which  first  inspired  him  with  that  deep 
love  for,  and  interest  in,  the  East  which  characterized  the 
whole  of  his  mature  life.  I  first  heard  of  his  proficiency 
in  Turkish  about  1878  (some  five  years  before  I  made  his 
personal  acquaintance)  from  the  late  Sir  James  Kedhouse, 
to  whom  I  had  written  for  advice  as  to  my  own  studies; 
and  a  year  later  (in  1879)  his  first  published  work,  an 
English  translation  of  the  account  given  by  Sa*du'd-Din 
of  the  Capture  of  Constantinople  in  the  great  history  entitled 
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'4fu'i-Tawdrik/i,  appeared.  This  was  followed  in  1882  by 
9  Ottoman  Poetns,  wherein  lie  first  fixed  and  applied  those 
principles  of  rendering  Oriental  into  EDglieh  verse  on 
which  his  later  and  maturer  work  was  based.  An  admirable 
enunciation  of  these  principles  will  be  found  at  pp.  ix— x 
of  the  Preface  to  the  first  (at  present  the  only  published) 
volume  of  his  great  Hintonj  of  Oftontan  Poetry  (Luzac,  1900). 
I  Briefly  stated,  his  opinion  was  that  to  make  an  adequate 
^Uranslation  of  an  Oriental  poem  it  was  not  sufficient  to  give 
^Bt  bald  prose  rendering,  no  matter  how  correct,  nor  even 
^V  to  construct  an  English  metrical  paraphrase ;  but  that,  in 
ttie  words  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds,  "  a  good  translation 
should  resemble  a  plaeter-cast,  the  English  being  plaqui  upon 
the  original,  so  as  to  reproduce  ils  exact  form."  To  this 
principle,  as  applied  by  Mr.  John  Payne  to  the  translation 
of  Oriental  verse  into  English,  Mr.  Gibb  gave  his  full 
allegiance ;  and  though  there  is  ranch  room  for  discussion 
aod  difference  of  opinion  on  the  general  question  (for  even 
tho  poete  of  Asia,  when  rendering  Arabic  verses  into  Persian, 
or  vice  wrsd,  have  not  felt  bound  to  preserve  the  metre  or 
Terse-form  of  the  original,  though  the  same  system  of 
prosody  holds  good  for  both  languages,  while  it  is  foreign 
I  the  genius  of  European  verse),  it  is  probable  that  few 
Have  succeeded  so  well  as  he  did  in  faithfully  rendering  into 
\  European  language  both  the  meaning  and  the  form  of 
riental  poetry. 

'  It  was  in  tlje  Summer  of  188:1,  a  year  after  I  bod  visittid 
fenstantinople  for  the  first  time,  that  I  flrst  made  the 
"personal  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Gibb.  Both  of  us  were 
working  at  thut  period  at  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Arabic, 
and  hoth  of  us  held  strongly  that  the  best  and  fullest 
knowledge  of  the  East  must  be  sought  from  the  people  of 
th«  East.  We  therefore  arranged  to  spend  some  six  weeks 
toother  in  London,  working  at  the  subjects  of  our  common 
Bt,  and  cultivating  the  society  of  some  of  those  well- 
1  and  intelligent  natives  of  Western  Asia  who  are  at  all 
9  to  be  found  in  the  Metropolis,  though  their  number  at 
lat  time  happened  to  be  unusually  large.     Notable  amongst 
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them  was  that  wonderful  old  man,  Mirza  Muhammad  B&qir 
of  Baw&Q&t  in  F&rs,  of  whom  I  have  given  a  slight  sketch 
in  the  Introductory  Chapter  of  my  Year  atnongst  the  Penians. 
From  this  period^  to  which  I  look  back  as  one  of  the  happiest 
and  most  interesting  in  my  life,  dates  my  friendship  with 
that  most  illustrious  yet  most  modest  scholar  of  whose 
fruitful  life  and  premature  death  it  is  my  sad  duty  to 
write  the  record. 

In  1884  Mr.  Gibb  published  a  translation  of  the  Turkish 
Storj/  of  Jewady  and  in  1886  a  translation  of  the  Forty  Venin. 
A  year  later  he  printed  for  private  circtdation  a  small 
edition  (50  copies)  of  the  twelfth-century  French  romance 
of  Aucasain  and  Nicholete,  accompanied  by  a  tasteful  and 
scholarly  English  rendering,  and  at  later  dates  he  con- 
tributed to  the  EncyclopoBdia  Britannica  the  article  oo 
Turkish  Literature^  and  two  of  the  most .  important  chapters 
in  the  History  of  Turkey  published  in  the  "  Stories  of  the 
Nations**  series.  To  his  crowning  work,  the  History  oj 
Ottoman  Poetry^  of  which  the  first  out  of  the  projected  five 
volumes  was  published  in  1900  by  Messrs.  Luzac,  I  have 
already  alluded.  It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  his  widow 
and  his  parents  that  the  publication  of  this  great  work,  the 
mature  product  of  his  rare  learning  and  most  diligent 
labour,  should,  if  possible,  be  continued,  and  to  me  they 
have  entrusted  the  honourable  but  difficult  task  of  seeing 
through  the  press  the  four  remaining  volumes.  In  the 
Athenaeum  of  January  13  of  this  current  year  I  have 
described  with  sufficient  fulness  the  state  in  which  the 
manuscript  was  left,  and  that  description  I  will  not  here 
repeat.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  nearly  complete,  only 
a  few  chapters  in  the  last  volume  (e.g.  that  dealing  with  tlie 
work  and  influence  of  Eemal  Bey,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Modern  School  of  Ottoman  literature)  being  unwritten ; 
and  that  the  orderly  and  methodical  arrangement  of  the 
materials  has  enormously  facilitated  a  task  which,  difficult 
as  it  is,  would  otherwise  have  proved  almost  impossible. 
I  may  add  that  the  second  volume,  which  was  practically 
ready  for  press,  has  now  undergone  final  revision,  and  been 
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placed  in  the  bands  of  the  careful  and  skilful  printers 
Messrs.  E.  J.  BrlU,  of  Leyden;  that  some  80  pages  are 
already  in  type,  and  that  the  volume  will,  I  trust,  be 
pablished  in  tbe  course  of  this  year,  and  will  be  followed 
as  quickly  as  possible  by  the  remaining  volumes. 

By  his  will  Mr.  Gibb  has  left  to  the  British  Museum 
his  very  valuable  collection  of  Turkish  and  other  Oriental 
manuscripts,  which  comprises  some  324  volumes,  and 
contains  many  extremely  rare  and  several  unique  works. 
Of  this  collection  a  summary  account  is  given  in  the  number 
of  the  Athencewn  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and, 
should  circumstances  permit,  I  hope  perhaps  to  describe 
them  more  fully  in  another  number  of  the  Journal.  The 
destination  of  the  printed  Oriental  books,  which  are  also  of 
great  value,  is  not  yet  determined;  but,  since  the  chief 
desire  of  Mr.  Gibb's  widow  and  parents  is  that  his  name 
may  be  perpetuated  and  bis  work  continued,  it  is  probable 
that  they  also  will  be  generously  bestowed  where  they  are 
likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  those  who  shall  hereafter 
follow  in  the  steps  of  him  who  gathered  them  together  with 
such  taste,  judgment,  and  trouble. 

Death  is  hardest  to  understand,  and  sorrow  most  difficult 
to  bear,  when  he  whom  we  mourn  dies  not  at  a  ripe  old 
age,  his  work  accomplished  and  his  labour  completed,  but 
is  cut  oflf  in  the  very  meridian  of  life,  with  faculties  fully 
matured  and  energy  still  undiminished.  We  can  only  repeat 
the  faith  so  beautifully  expressed  by  Browning  in  that 
magnificent  poem  A  Grammarian's  Funeral'. — 

**  Oh,  if  we  draw  a  circle  premature. 

Heedless  of  far  gain, 
Greedy  for  (juick  returns  of  profit,  .sure 

Bad  is  our  bargain  ! 
Was  it  not  great  ?  did  not  he  throw  on  (lod 

(He  loves  the  burthen) — 
God's  task  to  make  the  heavenly  period 

Perfect  the  earthen  ?  " 

E.  G.  B. 


•1 
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III.    Notes  and  News. 

Lauriya  -Nandangarh. 

In  my  article  entitled  ''Eusinara  or  Eudinagara"  {anUy 
p.  153)  I  stated  that  the  great  stupa  near  Lauriya  in  the 
Camparan  or  Motiharl  district  is  called  Nandangarh,  not 
Navandgarh,  as  given  by  Cunningham,  and  that  the  name 
is  derived  by  the  villagers  from  the  word  nanad,  '  husband's 
sister.'  Since  the  publication  of  my  article  I  have  ascertained 
from  Mr.  J.  H.  Bernard,  I.C.S.,  Magistrate  of  Camparan, 
that  both  these  statements,  which  were  given  on  the  authority 
of  Babii  P.  C.  MukherjT,  are  correct. 

According  to  the  local  legend  Baja  Janak  lived  at 
Cankigarh,  eleven  miles  north  of  Lauriya  {ante,  p.  167). 
His  lister  was  married  in  Lauriya,  and  inasmuch  as  she 
was  the  nanad  of  the  Raja's  consort,  the  site  of  her  dwelling 
was  called  Nandangarh.  Philologists  may  find  a  di£5[culty 
in  deriving  Nandan  from  nanad,  but  popular  etymologists 
are  not  troubled  by  philological  scruples. 

In  my  article  the  word  nanad  is  misprinted  nand. 

Vincent  A.  Smith. 
CheUnihdw,  2farch  17,  1902. 


TlIIR'l  KKNTII    CoNCJKKSS    OF    OrIKNTALISTS. 

The  Thirteenth  Oriental  Con<>ress  will  be  held  this  year  at 
Hamburg  from  the  4th  to  the  10th  of  September.  The 
Central  Committee  consists  of  the  following: — 

Prrsidrnt :  Ilerr  lUirgermeister  Dr.  Monckeberg. 
Vfcr-Prrsidenifi  :    ITerr  Senior    Dr.   Behrmann  and   Herr 

Professor  Dr.  ]3rinckniann. 
Trrasinrr  :  Herr  Albreeht  0*Swalcl. 
General  Secretary  :  Jlerr  Dr.  F.  Sieveking. 
Asmtant  Secretarfesi ;    Herr  Dr.  Max  Schramm  and  Herr 

Assessor  Dr.  Kiesselbach. 
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The  Congress  will  be  divided  into  the  following  sections : — 

1.  Linguistic  :  General  Indo-Germanic  Section. 

2.  Indian;  Iranian. 

3.  Far  East. 

4.  Central  and  Eastern  Asia. 

5.  General  Semitic  Section. 

6.  Islam. 

7.  Egyptian  and  African  Languages. 

8.  Communication  between  the  East  and  the  West — 

(a)  In  olden  times. 

(b)  In  the  Middle  Ages,  modem  times  (inclusiye 

of  Byzantine  Studies). 

9.  Colonial  Section. 

Intending  members  should  address  the  General  Secretary, 
Herr  Dr.  F.  Sieveking,  2,  Borsenbriicke,  Hamburg. 

Subscription  to  the  Congress,  £1.  Tickets  of  membership 
can  be  obtained  now  from  the  Treasurer,  Herr  A.  O'Swald, 
Grosse  Bleichen  22,  Hamburg. 


IV.    Additions  to  the  Library. 

Presented  by  the  India  Office, 

McCrindle  (J.).  Ancient  India  as  described  in  Classical 
Literature.  8vo.      Westminster,  1901. 

Presented  by  the  Ministere  de  V Instruction  Publiqne  frangaise. 

Kern  (H.).  Histoire  du  Bouddhisme  dans  Tlnde. 
(Mus^e  Guimet.)  8vo.     Paris,  1901. 

Presented  by  the  Sociit^  Finno-Otigri^nne. 

Ramstedt  (G.  J.).     Bergtscheremissische  Sprachstudien. 

8vo.     HelsingforSy  1902. 

Presented  by  the  Netherlands  Government. 

Brandes  (Dr.  J.).  Beschri j ving  des  Javaansche,  Balineesche 
en  Sakasche  HSS.  in  de  Nalatenschap  van  "Dr.  H.  N. 
van  der  Tuuk.     Stuk  1.  4vo.     Batavia,  1901. 
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Presented  by  Vicole  des  langues  orienialee  vivanies. 

Couranl  (M.).     Sappl^ment  i  la  Bibliographie  Oor^Mine. 

8vo.    Pane,  190L 
Cordier  (H.).     L'lmprimerie  Sino-Europ^Qne  en  Chine. 

8vo.     Paris,  1901. 

Delafosse  (M.).     Essai  de  Manuel  Pratique  de  la  langue 

Mand^  ou  Mandingue.  Svo.     Paris,  1901. 

Presented  by  the  Author. 

Sen  (D.  C).  Bangabhasha  Sahitya,  a  EUstoiy  of  Bengali 
Language  and  Literature.  12nio.     Calcutta,  1901. 

Johnstone  (P.  de  Lacy).     Muhammad  and  his  Power. 

Svo.     Edinburgh,  1901. 
Sarkar  (Professor  Jadunath).      The  India  of  Aurangzib 
compared  with  the  India  of  Akbar. 

8yo.     Calcutta,  190L 

Ghose  (N.  N.).    Memoirs  of  Maharaja  Nubkissen  Bahadur. 

Syo.     Calcutta,  1901. 

Tripathi  (M.  S.).  A  Sketch  of  the  Yedanta  Philoeophy, 
to  which  is  prefixed  the  Life  of  Sujna  Gokulaji  TSSl, 
a  typical  Vedantin.  Svo.     Bombay,  1901. 

Strong  (Major-General  D.  M.).  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Perfect  One.     Pamphlet. 

The  Udana.  Svo.     London^  1902. 

Aiyer  (Y .  G.).     The  Chrouology  of  Ancient  India. 

8vo.     Madras,  1901. 

Presented  by  l)r.  Cunt. 

A  bound  set  of  the  Society's  Jonrnals  from  1890  to  1900. 

Prenented  bj/  the  Fub/i'i/ier.>. 

Thimm  (C,  A.).     Hindustilnl  Self- Taught. 

8vo.     London,  1902. 
Barth  (J.;.     Diwan  des  L'nieir  ibn  Schujeim  al-Qutaml. 

4to.     Leid.H,  1902. 

Lefraann  (Dr.  S.j.     Lalita  Vistara,  Leben  und  Lehre  des 

Sakya-Buddha.     Teil  i :  Text.  Svo.     Ha/U,  1902. 
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JIT.  XVII. — The  Qeorijimi  Feraion  of  the  Sfori/  of  the  LortH 
of  Vis  and  Ramhi.     By  Oliver  Wardrop. 

HB  Persian  poem  of  Wis  and  Ramin,  by  FahraldJn  Asdd 
Al  Asturabadi  Al  Fakhri  Al  Qurgani,  was  published  at 
CrIcuIUi  in  1864-65  by  Cuptain  W.  Nassau  Lees,  LL.D. ; 
«o  exhaustive  account  of  it,  by  £.  H.  Graf,  will  be  found 
on  pp.  375—433  of  vol,  sxiii  of  Zeitschrift  d.  Beutschen 
I      Morgeol.  Ocsellschaft,  Leipzig,  1869. 

^M     In  1884,  "  Visramiani,"  in  the  Georgian  language,  edited 

^By  Prince  Ilia  Chavcbavadze,  Al.  Sarajishvili,  and  P.  Umi- 

Hbuhvili,  was  printed  at  Tiflis  (pp.  xii  and  477,  8vo).     The 

1     edition  is  a  model  of  careful  editing.     Extracts  of  the  work 

had  already  been  printed  by  D.  Chubinov  in  his  Chresto- 

mathy,  with  occasional  variants  of  triiling  importance.     No 

other  printed  versions  exist  in  Georgian.      All  the  MSS. 

extant  were  used  for  the  1884  edition ;   none  of  them  is 

older  than  the  sevonteenth  century ;  doubtless  a  very  large 

Aumber  of  MSS.  were  destroyed  by  the  clergy,  especially 

the    eighteenth   century,   when    the   Catholicos   Antoni 

mmcd   nearly   all   the   secular   literature   which   failed   to 

latisfy  his  taste. 

"  Visramiani "  is  attributed  to  Sargis  T'hmogveli,  who 
tourisbed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  T'hamara.      This  would 
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make  the  date  about  I2OO9  or  a  few  yean  eariier.  BwHu^ 
yeli,  in  the  '^  Man  in  the  Panther^s  EHdn,"  refers  to  the  afany 
of  Yis  and  Bam!n  in  the  following  lines  :— 

182.    ''  Such  grief  neither  Bamin  nor  Yis  saw." 
1071.    *^  Pitman  was  dying  for  lack  of  him,  like  Bamm 
without  Vis.*' 

Even  if  Sargis  be  not  the  author  of  the  Georgian  yeraion» 
the  style,  Yocabulary,  and  grammatioal  forms  are  not  later 
than  those  of  the  period  of  T'hamara.  The  book  reacb  like 
an  original  work,  and  purely  Georgian  expressions  and 
allusions  are  freely  used ;  there  are  even  oooasional  referenoea 
to  the  Christian  religion — 

''The  king  himself  was  a  fire- worshipper,  and  all  Us      fi 
kingdom.      This  king  was  before   the  coming  of 
Christ"  (eh.  ii). 

''  Wh^i  the  priest  plays  a  two-stringed  instrument  what 
can  the  deacon  do  but  dance  P  "  (ch.  zxiii).  1* 


The  story  begins  in  the  following  manner : — 


Ch.  I.     The  Beginning  of  the  Story  of  Via  and  Ramin. 

In  the  land  of  Khvarasan  and  Adrabadagan  there  was 
a  great  and  mighty  Sultan,  Tughlurbeg,  lord  of  many  hosts, 
powerful,  glorious,  sovereign  of  all  Persia.  Only  the  city  of 
Aspaan  was  lacking  to  his  kingdom. 

All  his  nobles  and  great  men  assembled  and  said :  "  Inas- 
much as  you,  mighty  and  greatly  renowned  Sultan,  possess 
your  throne  and  kingdom  in  power  and  glory,  and  this  is 
His  will  and  choice  that  all  Islam  shoidd  be  obedient  to 
your  command  and  should  swear  by  your  sim,  now  we 
counsel  your  Majesty  to  do  this:  to  assemble  your  armies 
and  march  against  the  city  of  Aspaan.  Whoever  is  not 
obedient  to  your  sway,  and  does  not  seek  peace,  shall  he 
not  be  straightway  subdued?  and  henceforth  if  any  dare 
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^H  to  disregard  your  commaudB,  let  your  unrelenting  wrath  fall 

^K  upon  him,  nud  so  let  your  will  and  desire  be  accomplished." 

^^k  The   king   hearkened   to  them,  be   auminoued  his  three 

^^H  kingdoms.     Then  ho  divided  his  amiies,  and   sent  one  to 

^^B  Einnan,  one  to  Musul,  one  to  Havaz;   some  he  sent  to  the 

^^H  pi-orinces  of  Somkhiti  (i.e.  Armenia),  some  to  Greece.     And 

^^H  all,  from  everywhere,  returned  victorious  and  triumphant. 

^^H  Then  came  an  ambassador  from  Arslau-Ehan  in  order  to 

^^H  arrange  a  matrimonial  alliance,  and  he  brought  couutless 

^^H  gifts.     At  the  same  time  there  came  an  ambassador  from 

^^M  the  King  of  the  Greeks,  and  presented  gifts  of  bouutiful 

^^M  raiment,  and  among  those  gifts  was  a  jewel,  a  red  jacinth, 

^^1  weighing  six  and  twenty  drams.     At  Aspaan  be  donned  the 

^^r  raiment  sent  by  the  King  of  the  Greeks,  and  all  Moslems 

did  him  homage,  both  foreign  monarchs  and  his  own  noblea ; 

and  he  was  extolled  by  all,  because  of  the  honours,  gifts,  and 

^^^  embassies  he  bad  from  all  monarchs. 

^^^  And  this  Sultan  had  such  servants  and  slaves  that  on  the 

^^H  face  of  the  whole  earth  there  were  none  like  uuto  them. 

^^H  Among  them  was  a  renowned,  generous,  wise-roindcd  man, 

^^H  complete  in  manhood,  fearless,  prudent,  cheerful,  faultless  in 

^^H  speech,  brave  and  a  seeker  after  wisdom,  perfect  in  all  virtues, 

^^H  hondsome  ;  he  knew  well  the  art  of  healing ;  a  lover  of  all 

^^H  men,  a   man   of   God,  and   he   was  lord   of  a  great  land. 

^^H  Besides   all   these   virtues,  he   was   a  seeker  after   strange 

^^H  stories  and  poetry. 

^^H  When  the  Sultan  Iiiid  taken  the  city  of  Aspaan  he  left,  his 

^^H  army  and  departed,  leaving  Ibdal-Melik  vizier  in  Aspaan. 

^^B  While  (Ibdal)  was  on  a  journey  be  saw  a  man  of  Jorjan, 

^^H  and  the  man  pleased  him,  and  began  to  tell  stories  of  what 

^^H  he  had  seen.     At  night  ho  was  by  his  side,  and  in  drinking 

^^H  Ibdal  enquired :  "  Dost  thou  not  know  that  there  is  a  story 

^^H  nf  Vis  and  Rarain  ?     I  greatly  wish  to  hear  their  story,  and 

^^H  for  a  long  time  I  have  sought  it:    I  have  heard  of  their 

^^H  virtues." 

^^1  P'bakhp'hur  replied :  "  I  know  it  all,  and  I  have  beard 

^^H  of  their  virtues  and  their  royal  character,  for  it  is  a  good, 

^^H  pleasant   story,   told   by  wise   men,   and   composed   in   the 
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P'halauri  (i.e.  Pehlevi)  tongue;  but  since  nobody  knows 
P'halauri  very  well,  no  one  can  translate  it.  Now,  if  thou 
oommandest  me,  I  will  try  to  translate  their  story  into 
Persian." 

Ibdal-Melik-Abunasar  thanked  him  for  this,  and  gave  him 
hope  of  reward.  Then  P'hakhp'hur  spoke  thus  :  **  Since  it 
is  so,  and  their  story  is  naturally  liked,  and  it  is  desired  that 
I  should  tell  it,  I  will  narrate^  it  and  translate  it.  Since 
their  name  is  great  in  the  land,  my  name  too  will  by  this 
means  remain  in  the  land." 

Accepting  this  as  it  stands,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Georgian 
translator  had  used  a  modern  Persian  text  made  from  a 
Pehlevi  original  in  the  reign  of  Tughlurbeg,  between  1042 
and  1055  a.d.  But  the  text  of  the  passage  is  very  corrupt, 
and  there  is  ground  for  suspicion  that  it  may  have  been 
prefixed  to  the  story  by  a  scribe  of  much  later  date. 

In  writing  this  paper  my  object  is  to  appeal  to  students 
for  information  as  to  the  probable  source  of  the  Georgian 
version.     Several  hypotheses  may  be  considered. 

1.  That  it  is  a  translation  of  the  poem  of  Al  Gurgani. 
Against  this  are  the  following  serious  objections  : — 

{a)  A  translation  from  a  poem  would  certainly  have  been 
in  poetical  form.  The  Georgian  language  lends  itself  to 
rhythm  and  rhyme  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  narrative 
verse  is  perhaps  easier  to  write  than  prose. 

{b)  The  resemblance  between  the  Georgian  prose  and  the 
Persian  verse  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  justify  the  supposition ; 
at  most  it  would  only  give  ground  for  the  hypothesis  that 
the  two  were  drawn  from  the  same  prose  source. 

2.  That  it  is  merely  an  adaptation  of  the  Persian  poem. 

3.  That  it  is  a  translation  or  adaptation  of  a  Persian  prose 
translation  of  the  old  Pehlevi  romance.  This  is  the  opinion 
which,  subject  to  advice  from  scholars,  I  am  inclined  to 
adopt. 

^  Literally,  **in  a  measured  (or  metrical)  torm." 
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.  II. 


n<-  S/o,y  of  Vis  anil  of  Ra»i 
Shah  Moabad. 


ml  /lis  eUhr  brother 


4.  TKat  it  should  be  a  direct  translation  from  Pehleyi 
into  Georgian  seems  improbable,  even  if  the  first  chapter  ba 
admitted  to  be  a  forgery.  Yet  something  can  be  said  oa 
bchulf  of  thia  view.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Pehlevi  waa 
understood  in  ancient  Oeorgia,  and  while  the  style  of  the 
Georgian  version  scema  to  point  to  the  fact  that  it  could  not 
have  been  made  later  than  the  T'hamarian  age,  it  is  impossible 
from  internal  evidence  to  assert  positively  that  it  may  not 
have  been  of  much  earlier  date. 

In  order  to  supply  readers  with  materials  for  coming  to 
a  decision  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  well  to  print  here 
passages  selected  from  various  parts  of  a  complete  English 
manuscript  translation  recently  made. 

Hch. 

^^B  There  was  once  a  great  and  mighty  king  of  Adrabagau 
^^Knd  ruler  of  all  tbc  provinces  and  countries,  lord  of  great 
^^ftreasures.  lie  held  Khorasan,  TurkJstan,  Eraq,  Adiabadagan, 
^^HEoistan,  Khuarazm  ;  ho  was  lord  of  lands  und  seas  and 
l^^nkmous  over  all  Persia.  Many  kings  he  had  under  him  happy 
and  secure,  and  in  those  days  there  was  no  man  disobedient 
to  his  word.  The  king  himself  was  a  fire-worshipper,  and 
,  all  his  kingdom.  This  king  was  before  the  coming  of 
■  Christ,  and  bis  name  was  Shah  Moabad.  He  had  a  brother 
gckllod  Znrd,  and  he  was  Sliah  Moabad's  vizier. 

s  the  custom  with  the  Persians,  they  made  U  great 

llttsembly  and  celebrated  the  New  Year  (Navroz)  with  such 

lagnificeuce  that  it  cannot  be  conceived  by  the  mind  of 

Let  us  tell  somewhat  of  the  pomp  of  their  Itairam* 

Navroz  celebration.     On  that  day  came  the  kings  who  were 

bift  vassals,  and  the  magnates  with  their  wives  and  children, 

Ro  rejoice  and  to  do  homage:  men  of  Shiraz,  Aepaan,  Eraq, 

Jjorjan,  Gelan,  Ardavel,  and  Bardavcl;  Shahp'hur  of  Gelan 

Land  Zard  himself,  brother  and  vizier  of  Shah  Moabad,  and 

the  nobles  of  the  whole  land,  with  their  womenfolk,  went 
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to  Shah  Moabad  to  Ehuarasan,  to  the  city  of  Marav  (Merv). 
They  came  forth,  and  each  ordered  his  footman  to  set  up 
tents  and  apartments  in  the  field.  ''  Adorn  the  plains/'  said 
they.  AH  this  grandeur  excelled  the  power  of  imagination. 
They  came  to  the  plain,  they  brought  wall  carpets,  the 
footmen  and  other  servants  adorned  the  orchards  and  filled 
them  with  household  goods  and  treasures.  They  hurried 
on  the  elephants  and  camels  bearing  loads  of  treasures. 
Whatever  was  befitting  to  His  Majesty  that  they  sent 
to  him. 

He  called  the  monarchs  and  the  nobles :  whoever  was 
worthy  to  sit  down,  seated  himself,  and  as  for  the  others 
who  were  there,  they  stood  each  with  his  staff  in  his  hand. 
They  invited  the  queens  and  the  dames  to  sit  down 
honourably,  they  led  in  many  kinds  of  skilful  maiden 
minstrels,  on  the  one  hand  the  lovers  of  the  rose  (i.e. 
nightingales)  warbled  on  the  rose,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  singers  sang  their  songs.  The  wives  of  the  monarchs, 
and  the.  dames,  fair  as  sun  and  moon,  sat  down.  Two 
beautiful  ruby  tints  there  were  among  the  ladies,  one  of 
the  face  and  the  other  of  the  wine.  They  burned  aloes, 
musk,  and  amber,  and  the  fragrance  thereof  made  as  great 
a  smoke  as  a  cloud,  and  its  colour  was  like  the  hair  of 
the  dames.  Their  wealth  and  fortune,  treasure  and  riches, 
were  heavier  than  a  mountain,  and  the  sorrow  among 
them  was  lighter  than  chaff.  And  from  all  lauds  folk 
came  to  look  at  the  ladies,  to  gaze  at  their  brides.  There 
were  the  fairest  among  the  new  brides,  and  in  gaining 
them  much  blood  will  be  spilt.  There  was  Sharo  Mahdukht 
of  Adrabadgan,  Manosh  of  Asp'hburgau,  Naslakit'h  of 
Dehistan,  Dinirges  and  Zarniges,  maids  from  the  roots  of 
the  mountains,  Shirin  and  Gurges  of  Asjjaan,  two  sunlike 
beauties,  Abanozn,  Abanoed,  two  pretty  damsels,  daughters 
of  scribes,  the  wife  and  Shakarlab  the  daughter  of  lasaman 
the  vizier,  and  Abanosh  of  Eraq,  the  tender  Adragun  and 
Gulguno,  Shainam  and  Khaibla  of  Shiraz,  and  Shah 
Moabad's  wives ;  there  were  Chinese,  Turkis,  Barbarians, 
Greeks,  noblemen's  daughters,  and  Khuarazmi  was  the  lady 
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E  tbeae  queens.'     Each  was  more  beautiful  than  the  other. 
ISo  ODe  can  fittingly  tell  forth  their  praise,  in  face  and  form 
'  were  faultless  in  all  points.      All  were  seated  before 
ing  Moabad. 

monarch  Shah  Moabad  was  a  lover  of  women ;  he 
ized,  he  rejoiced,  he  gave  gifts,  and  bade  the  minstrels 
g ;  some  he  made  to  joust  in  the  liais,  some  to  sport  with 
lars,  and  the  lovely  damsels  to  sway  to  and  fro  in  the 
cound  dauce. 
For  a  week  they  made  merry  with  great  rejoicing.  He 
»  away  all  the  jewels,  pearls,  and  treasures  which  had 
been  used  in  their  drinking  and  rejoicing  at  the  feast.  He 
satisfied  great  and  small,  none  there  was  neglected.  There- 
upon SliaUro,  the  elder  born,  with  smiling  face  jested  with 
}hah  iloabad.  When  Shah  Moabad  heard  the  words  of 
bahro  he  spoke  thus : — 

"Ah,  rose,  thou  that  smiling  speakest !     May  I  ever  see 

ifaee  merry !     Since  in  the  days  of  tbine  old  age  thou  art 

ich  a  raviaher  of  hearts,  what  must  thou  have  been  in  the 

me  of  thy  youth  I      Since  thou  art  thus  when  thou  art 

t  half-faded  rose,  how  could  those  who  erstwhile  saw  thee 

;  or  have  reason !     Now  that  my  heart  is  darkened  and 

[  am  without  hope,  do  not  cut  me  ofi'  from  thy  race ;  wed 

B6  to  thy  daughter,  for  the  fruit  is  like  the  seed,  and  thy 

langhter  is  like  thee.     My  fate  and  future  will  then  be  more 

1  when  of  thy  race  a  eun  like  thee  shall  shine  in  my 

And  if  I  find  a  eun  on  earth  I  shall  not  need  a  sun 

B  heaven." 

Thus  in  reply  spoke  Shahro  the  fair :  "  0  most  sovereign 

if  sovereigns !     Nothing  better  could  befall  us  than  to  have 

faee  for  son-in-law  if  God  had  been  merciful  and  hod  given 

ne  a  daughter  ;  but,  by  thy  sun,  I  have  no  daughter,  other- 

ae  I  would  have  told  thee.     Hitherlo  no  girl  child  has 

en  bom  to  me,  and  if  now  one  shall  be  given  to  me  without 

i  I  shall  tell  you."* 


'  Puhapi  "  the  Kli 


fOiswige  ajipciita  to  Ihj  renf  ooriupt. 
'  Tli(iiu((lii)ul  til.'  wurk  lh«  aecooJi 


llvd  till  tbe  (r>rtignei3  ju  bLtiiitf," 
eiuf^ulur  ind  stcuad  pvnun  plural  :iro 
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Then  Shah  Moabad  made  her  swear:  ''Swear  unto  me  that 
if  a  daughter  be  given  thee  she  shall  wed  none  save  me." 

The  wife  of  Qaran,  the  mother  of  Yiro,  made  a  solemn 
TOW  with  an  oath  :  ''If  a  daughter  be  given  me  I  shall  wed. 
her  to  thee,  and  she  shall  be  thy  wife." 

Shahro's  husband  was  called  Qaran.  But  Shahro  was 
of  nobler  birth  than  Qaran ;  she  was  of  the  race  of  King 
Jimshed,  who  was  the  fifth  king  after  Adam. 

They  mixed  musk  and  rose-water  and  therewith  they 
wrote  down  the  oath,  and  they  made  a  contract  together: 
"If  a  daughter  be  given  to  Shahro,  Shah  Moabad's  wife 
shall  she  be." 

Behold  what  sorrow  they  both  were  to  see :  He  is  to  wed 
the  unborn,  and  the  mother  betroths  the  unborn. 


Ch.  VIII.    Here  is  the  great  Battle  beticeen  Moabad  and  Viro, 

When  from  the  east  came  forth  the  sun^  whose  vizier 
is  the  moon  and  whose  throne  is  the  morning,  both  hosts 
formed  early  in  battle  array  and  both  monarchs  in  pomp 
came  forth  before  their  armies  to  battle.  On  both  sides 
began  the  beating  of  copper  drums,  the  cry  of  the  trumpets, 
the  voice  of  the  clarion ;  it  was,  so  to  say,  the  noise  of  devils, 
for  whoever  heard  that  din  everyone  at  the  sound  became 
a  foeman  to  another.  It  was  such  a  clatter  that  old  corpses 
which  had  crumbled  to  earth  would  have  trembled  in  the 
ground  for  fear  of  it. 

They  hurled  themselves  one  upon  another,  and  the  shock 
was  like  autumn  wind  casting  down  the  leaves  from  the 
tree.  Two  armed  men  by  the  clash  of  such  an  encounter 
were  cut  down,  and  from  both  sides  drum  and  trumpet 
shrieked :  **  Haste  ye,  O  ye  ravishers  of  life!"  The  trumpet 
evidently  knew  of  their  death,  it  wept  for  them  even  before- 
hand. The  sharp  swords  in  the  hands  of  the  warriors 
smiled  like  lightning  on  their  souls.  The  heroes  in  the 
plain  were  like  lions,  and  in  the  mountains  like  fierce 
panthers,  and  even  they  who  were  experienced,  they  in  the 
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tattle  became  mad,  of  a  truth  they  were  mad  and  full  of 
hate,  so  that  they  feared  neither  fire  nor  water,  neither 
iword,  lance,  scourge,  nor  arrow,  neither  lions  nor  elephants. 
.  that  battle  there  were  heroes  such  that  they  sacrificed 
their  sweet  souls  for  glory  and  did  not  fear  death.  They 
only  feared  shame  and  flight.  The  air  was  like  a  forest  with 
the  multitude  of  lances  and  standards,  the  earth  was  like 
u  cedar-grove  frith  the  many  kinds  of  flags ;  on  some  the 
lion  sits,  on  soue  a  peacock,  on  some  a  vulture,  on  some  an 
eagle.  The  earth  was  suddenly  become  dust,  it  rose  to 
heaven  and  poured  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  aoldiera. 
Many  youths  became  like  old  men  and  black  horses  grew 
grey.  Cowards  aod  brave  men  were  recognized  by  this, 
thai  the  cowards  were  melancholy  and  the  brave  were  gay. 
The  face  of  the  brave  was  like  the  flower  of  a  pomegranate, 
of  the  cowardly  like  a  scorpion  with  yellowness. 

The  two  armies  met  like  two  mountains  of  steel  falling 
logether.  Between  them,  like  messengers,  the  arrows  of 
Mplar  with  eagles'  plumes  came  and  went  steely-faced;  such 
jeloved  messengers  were  they  that  they  penetrated  even  to 
u  heart  and  to  the  eyes,  no  other  place  would  please  them, 
md  into  whatever  abode  such  a  messenger  came  he  curried 
'  with  him  the  master  and  host.  The  battle  became  so 
len  that  they  saw  eternity  clearly.  Brother  became 
iareless  of  brother,  and  in  that  hour  none  had  helper  or 
IDCcourer  save  his  own  right  arm.  Whoever  had  a  powerful 
nn  used  his  sword  as  it  seemed  good  to  him.  The  warriors 
eemed  tongueleaa  amid  the  wind  of  battle  and  the  noise  of 
he  trumpet.  Nothing  else  was  heard.  Sometimes  a  sword 
love  chain  armour  like  water,  into  the  eyes  of  some  an  arrow 
bole  like  sleep,  into  the  hearts  of  some  a  lauce  crept  like  love; 
lalberts  penetrated  the  heads  of  some — the  merry  halbert 
lOught  to  learn  from  the  brain  in  what  part  of  a  man's  form 
1  had  implanted  the  soul ;  the  sword  entered  by  one  path 
md  the  spirit  came  forth  by  the  same  path.  The  steel  sworda 
were  like  a  blue  cloud,  but  it  rained,  and  the  shower  which 
Bame  forth  from  it  was  red.  In  the  battle  the  arrow  was 
Hke  a  sempstress,  for  it  sewed  the  bodies  to  the  saddle. 
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Until  evening  the  two  armies  prolonged  the  battle.  In 
the  melly  one  was  like  a  leopard  and  one  a  wild  goat. 
Qaran,  the  father  of  the  well-beloved  Yis^  was  slain  by  his 
foeSy  and  round  about  him  were  slain  a  hundred  and  thirty 
nobles,  braves  of  Viro.  There  rained,  so  to  say,  drops  of 
rain  that  was  death.  So  many  men  were  slain  that  heap 
upon  heap  of  corpses  lay  piled,  and  round  about  them  flowed 
streams  of  blood. 

When  Yiro  saw  his  father  Qaran  slain,  and  so  many  nobles 
lying  devoted  beside  him,  he  called  to  his  magnates : — 

*'  Brothers !  in  a  battle  sloth  is  monstrous  and  a  shame  to 
brave  men.  Are  you  not  ashamed  that  so  many  of  your 
race  are  massacred  for  the  enemy  to  rejoice  over?  Have 
you  no  shame  for  the  sake  of  Qaran,  whose  white  beard  has 
been  crimsoned  by  blood  P  and  that  such  a  monarch  lies 
miserably  slain  P  Is  there  no  avenger  of  blood  among  so 
many  warriors  P  The  sun  of  heroism  and  glory-seeking  is 
set,  for  no  one  seeks  any  longer  fame  or  heroism.  I  have  not 
yet  sought  to  avenge  his  blood,  and  have  not  rejoiced  myself 
over  the  enemies.  Now  night  is  falling  and  it  will  soon  be 
dark.  The  soldiers  retreat.  Since  morning  you  have  shown 
great  bravery  and  waged  battle,  now  I  will  attack,  and  let 
your  prowess  help  me  and  aid  mc  to  seek  to  avenge  my 
father's  blood.  And  be  ye  all  like  dragons  in  the  search  for 
blood  and  in  boldness,  so  that  I  may  not  bring  shame  on  my 
race.  Now  are  the  days  of  death  from  my  sword.  Fate 
and  the  world  I  despise.  I  will  be  delivered  from  shame 
and  from  the  rotten  Moabad,  and  I  will  rejoice  the  soul  of 
my  father  by  slaying  him." 

When  he  had  spoken  thus,  he  fell  upon  them  together 
with  his  nobles,  men  at  arms,  and  chosen  troops ;  like  fire 
he  burned  and  there  was  no  help  for  him  (or,  he  was  not 
master  of  himself).  Moabad's  soldiers  were  like  a  flood 
rushing  down  a  mountain  slope,  for  they  could  no  longer 
conceal  themselves.  Their  caress  was  lance,  sword,  and 
arrow.  In  slaying  one  another,  friend  was  worse  than  foe, 
father  became  heedless  of  his  son,  son  of  his  father,  and 
friend  of  his  friend.     Whoever  met  another  spared  not  to 
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day.  It  became  eo  dark  that  nothing  could  he  seen  before 
the  eyes.  Brother  slew  brother  and  father  eon.  The  lances 
were  like  spits,  insload  of  roust  meat  there  were  men,  and 
the  earth,  from  the  flow  of  blood,  was  like  a  winepress. 
Death  was,  us  't  were,  a  powerful  wind  which  scattered 
men's  beads  like  leaves  from  a  tree  ;  the  heads  of  the 
warriors  were  like  halls  in  the  playing-fietd  (laaiddn),  and 
their  forms  like  felled  trees  in  a  thick  wood.  When  the 
Bim  set  it  seemed  as  if  Moabad's  fate  set  with  the  sun,  and 
fate  had  cut  off  hope  of  the  monarchy  of  Moabad. 

Moabad  fled  oven  unto  Ispaan  and  Khuarasan.  And 
when  his  soldiers  saw  him  flee  all  fled.  The  chief  of  his 
soldiers  were  slain,  and  if  darkness  had  not  come  on  Moabad 
himself  could  not  have  escaped.  But  Yiro  and  his  nobles 
ao  longer  pursued.  They  thought  since  Moabad  was  fled  he 
would  not  fight  them  any  more  again  as  long  as  ho  lived. 

His  idea  was  one  thing  and  God's  decree  was  otherM-isc. 

When  Viro  saw  that  Moabad  had  fled  he  rejoiced,  and  lo  ! 
he  had  not  alighted  from  his  horse  before  the  Delamis  and 
Oelanis  and  the  Kiamanis  (var.  Kirmanis,  Gelanelis,  and 
lamanelis),  countless  as  sand,  wild  goats,  rain,  uod  the 
leaves  of  trees,  felt  upon  Viro.  Viro's  soldiers  and  the  oul- 
landers,  whoever  was  foreign,  all  fled  without  fightiog  the 
Gelanis  and  the  Delamis,  because  they  were  marvellously 
many  and  their  leaders  were  renowned  for  valour.  When 
Viro  knew  of  their  coming  and  of  the  flight  of  bis  soldiers 
he  was  astonished  at  the  deed  of  Fate,  which  is  inconstant, 
its  bitterness  and  joy  are  a  pair,  like  the  brightness  of  day 
and  the  darkness  of  night.  In  this  fleeting  world  grief  is 
more  than  joy,  and  the  heart  of  the  wi*e  and  prudent  is  timid 
in  Fate's  hands.  When  Fate  had  rejoiced  over  Moabad, 
the  same  Fate  frowned  on  his  foes.  With  a  sweaty  and 
dusty  face  Viro  stood,  his  bloody  sword  he  did  not  sheatit, 
with  a  few  soldiers  be  directed  himself  against  the  king  of 
the  Delamis  in  battle  wilb  naked  sword. 

^^Iien  Moabad  heard  this  news,  how  Viro  had  gone 
against  the  Delamis  and  the  Gelanis,  at  the  same  moment 
he  turned  back,  and  since  he  felt  no  fatigue  he  went  so 
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swiftly  that  the  wind  could  not  overtake  his  dust.  He  came 
with  his  army  to  Oorab,  where  was  the  house  and  dwelling 
of  Vis. 


Ch.  XXVIII  (extract).     Moabad  lights  a  fire  for  Vis  to 

swear  by. 

.  .  .  .  "  There  is  nought  better  than  this,  that  thou 
shouldst  swear  to  me  ;  it  will  save  from  suspicion  and 
reproach,  and  will  bind  the  tongue  of  everyone  who  slanders 
thee.  Now  will  I  light  a  great  fire,  I  will  make  smoke  of 
aloes  and  musk ;  swear  to  me  by  this  fire,  before  all  the 
nobles  and  soldiers,  pass  through  the  midst  of  it,  so  that 
at  the  moment  when  thou  swearest  to  me  thou  mayst 
become  pure  in  soul  from  sin.  After  this,  none  will  dare 
to  reproach  thee  nor  speak  an  unpleasing  word.  Then  thou 
shalt  be  my  soul  and  fate  (or  world),  I  shall  love  thee  like 
my  life,  I  shall  give  thee  my  kingdom  besides  and  show 
forth  thy  purity." 

Vis  replied:  "Do  so.  Thou  shalt  purify  and  I  too  shall 
be  purified  by  this.  As  long  as  thou  suspectest  in  thy  heart 
that  I  am  not  pure,  thou  harmest  thy  soul  and  all  religion. 
It  is  better  to  see  sin  and  hide  it  than  not  to  see  it  and 
speak  slander." 

Then  Shahinshah  called  together  all  the  servants  of  fire, 
his  nobles  and  armies,  and  sacrificed  on  the  altar  great 
possessions,  so  that  of  each  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the 
quantity  — gold,  jewels,  pearls,  villages.  Thence  they  caused 
a  little  fire  to  be  taken,  in  the  mocchni  (public  square)  they 
lighted  with  it  a  great  mountain  of  fire,  so  that  its  heat 
reached  unto  heaven  and  its  flame  was  like  a  fair  woman 
in  a  linen  smock  walking  delicately.  The  greatness  of  the 
fire  lighted  up  the  whole  land,  and  it  was  consumed  by 
the  heat,  as  a  lover  is  consumed  by  absence,  and  its  smoke 
darkened  the  air  of  heaven.  And  none  knew  for  what 
reason  Shahinshah  had  lighted  such  a  fire,  and  it  mounted 
so   high   that   its   flame   w^armed   the  moon.      There   stood 
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llogether  before  the  fire  the  nobles  of  Kliuarasau.     Vis  euw 

tbat  fearful  fire  from  Moabad's  tower,  and  said  to  Ramin : — 

'  Behold   the  deed   of   that   mun,   how   he   has    lighted 

t  great  fire  for  us  and  wishes  to  hum  us  in  it !     Now,  before 

I  lie  burn  us,  come  let  us  both  steal  hence.     We  shall  cause 

iHobad's'  heart  to   buru   in  this  same  lire.      Moabad  said 

I  to  roe  yesterday:   'Swear  that  thou  hast  not  had  Uamin.' 

I-And  I  began   to   discourse   and  citeated   him.     Now  Ihey 

■  lighted  a  great  fire  before  the  citizens  and  soldiers, 

I  sad  he  will  make  me  walk  in  thix  tire,  he  will  bring  me 

l^to  shame  before  these  meo,  and  thus  he  said  to  me :  'Thou 

ibalt  go  in  naked  before  these  men,  that  none  may  slixnder 

Bthee  with  Ramin.'     .     .     .     .     " 

Ch.  XLII  (extract).       Wtddhuj  of  Rami,,  iiml  G'll. 

Ramin  held   Gul   by  the  hand.     She  poured 

b'JnBdred    vessels    full    of  jewels    and    peorls    at    Rumin's 

it{VEr.  Ramiu  poured  at  {hia  father-in-law)  Rap'hed's 

Bt),  she  seated  him  on  a  golden  throne.     AVhoever  of  their 

Itinsfolk  were  magnates  and  nobles  they  called  them  all  and 

Daade  merry.      In  confirmation   of  the  deed   Ramin  swore 

^  by  their   (?  local)    oaths,  by  God   and   tire,  that: 

mg  as  the  earth  endures,  and  Geon  (i.e.  Gihon)  flows 

s  long  as  fish  arc  found  in  the  sea,  or  the  sun  and 

1  have  brilliance,  as  long  as  night   is  dark,  as  long  as 

pirind  blows  on  the  mountains,  and  beasts  feed  in  the  plains, 

.  living  shall  seek  none  save  Gul,  I  shall  desire  no  other 

wife  nor  friend,  nor  shall  I  mention  the  sorceress  Vis  as  if 

[  had  ever  loved  her.     As  long  as  I  live  Qui  shall  be  my 

I  have  separated  myself  from  other  love,  and  am 

Fwearj"  of  it.     The  rose,'  a  rose  in  name,  is  mine — my  wife — 

I  and  Gorab  ik  mine  abode.    As  long  as  I  have  the  rose  I  shall 

knot  smell  a  violet,  as  long  as  there  is  a  moon  I  shall  not. 

Kteem  the  light  of  the  stars." 


■  The  ShnhitKhiih''  luinw  is  incoo^tenllr  apclt— »t»bii.l,  Mm 

HnnbHi.  Hiuhnil.     Cf.  Khvamfan,  Adrabn^an.  lU..  in  Ch.  I. 

*  A  flay  a]ion  vntdf — ^h/>  niL-noa  a  heort  iu  Oeurgian,  n  n<M  i 


>1iud.  Movolwd. 
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i^i.  X^Vlll  (extract).     The  First  Letter  of  Vis  to  Ramin. 

A  X^XXtr  w«i»  written  from  the  sorrow-stricken  Yis  to  the 
uu'vrv  Atu)  It^Kt •hearted  Ramin.  Instead  of  paper  was  used 
rhiu^^^  y^Uuw  [fH^fraconi),  for  ink  T'hnmbut'hian  (Tibetan) 
kiiu^A  At^  K^yptian  reed  {calami),  rosewater  from  Nisib,  and 
uikK\vnu  v^f  Saman  aloe  (P  'aloe  of  the  plains/  reading 
ii*'rf#  ^^.tV/v^.V"^,  the  scribe  himself  a  Eaj-like  (i.e.  possessed 
v»t'  Hujvrtuitural  cunning)  finder  of  words,  his  words  were 
iiuugUH)  with  sugar  and  pearls 

i*M.  liXXXIX  (last  chapter).     Itamin's  Accession  and  Death. 

Whon  they  told  Eamin  of  this  death  (of  Moabad)  by 
ml!*oh«noe,  and  how  the  dragon  had  swallowed  unexpectedly 
(ho  Mun  of  the  world,  he  showed  much  outward  grief,  he 
iimdo  mourning  and  lamentation  for  the  dead.  But  in 
MtH^ret  he  gave  God  great  thanks  that  He  had  done  thus, 
uiul  had  not  brought  about  a  war  in  which  the  blood  of  the 
poor  would  have  been  shed.  Moabad  was  dead,  Ramin's 
doftiro  was  fulfilled.     He  did  homage  to  God  and   indited 

a  Nong  of  praise (Here  follows  an  account  of 

Kainin*3  reio^n  until  the  death  of  Vis.)  He  summoned  his 
t'Most  son,  Kliorshcd,  the  grandees  and  the  troops.  And  he  set 
Khorshed  on  the  royal  throne,  placed  the  crown  on  his  head, 
«;irt  a  sword  about  his  loins,  blessed  him  as  king,  and  called 
his  name  Khuasrov.  Thus  he  spoke:  **  Eighty  and  three 
years  have  I  been  a  happy  monarch.  Now  have  I  given 
thee  my  property  and  the  throne,  for  ruling  beseems  and 
b«»tits  thee  too.  God  make  thee  happy  !  Thou  art  a  young 
man  and  thy  fate  is  young  too.  Bring  not  shame  upon  Vis, 
tliy  mother,  nor  upon  me.  Do  what  thou  hast  seen  me  do, 
tliat  I  may  not  judge  thee  when  God  asks  me  in  that  other 
world.  Have  a  oaro  of  divine  things,  be  zealous  for  justice." 
lie  oontidod  to  him  his  crown,  throne,  kingdom,  troops,  and 
fnasuros.  lie  came  not  forth  from  Vis's  sepulchre  till  the 
lijno  o(  his  death,  nor  opened  the  door,  and  no  man  saw  him. 
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For  lack  of  space,  these  extracts  must  sa£Sce.  They  will, 
perhaps,  furnish  material  for  some  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
date  of  the  Georgian  text.  As  a  story,  **  Visramiani  "  has 
great  merits,  and  would  be  read  by  any  cultivated  reader 
with  keen  interest.  Apart  from  the  vivid  sketches  of 
ancient  life  and  manners,  there  is  everywhere  apparent 
a  strong  sense  of  humour  which  prevents  even  the  lyrical 
passages  from  becoming  tedious. 
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Art.  XVIII. — Description  of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  in  the 
year  1340  A.D.from  the  Nuzhat-al-Kulub  of  Hamd-Allah 
Mustawfi,  with  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  that  toork. 
By  G.  Le  Strange. 


{ContimtedfrMn  p.  266,  April  Number^  1902.) 


Chapter  10.     Kurdistan. 

Contents:  Alani,  167^;  Alishtar  and  Bahar,  167r;  Khuftiyan, 
167«;  Darband  Taj  Khatun  and  Darband  Zangi,  167^;  DarbU, 
167u;  Dinayar,  167t;;  Sultanabad  Jamjamal,  167u7;  Shah- 
razur,  167y;  Kirmanshah,  168a;  Eirind  and  Ehushan,  168/; 
Kanguvar,  168A;  Mayidasht,  168/&;  Harsin,  168/;  Vastam, 
168m. 

The  description  of  Kurdistan  given  by  Mustawfi  (which 
Hajji  Khalfah  has  copied  almost  verbatim  into  his  Jih6,n 
Numd)  presents  a  number  of  small  problems  which  I  find 
myself  unable  satisfactorily  to  solve.  Kurdistan,  or  the 
Land  of  the  Kurds,  is  not  mentioned  by  the  earlier  Arab 
geographers,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  first  erected  into 
a  separate  government  under  the  Saljiiks,  who,  in  the  time 
of  Sulayman  Shah,  divided  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Jibal 
Province,  which  they  called  Persian  'Irak,  as  explained  in 
Chapter  2.  Sulayman  Shah,  under  whose  rule  Kurdistan 
appears   to    have  flourished   greatly,   surnained  Abuh   (or 

J.B.A.8.  1902.  33 
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Ayuh)  was  the  nephew  of  Sultan  Sinjar,  who  had  appointed 
him  governor  of  this  province,  and  Snlayman  Shah  at  a  later 
date — that  is,  from  554  to  556  (1159  to  1161  a.d.) — became 
for  a  short  time  the  Saljuk  Sultan  of  the  Two  'Iraksy  and 
chief  of  his  house. 

Alani  (thus  in  the  Jihdn  Nutnd,  p.  450,  though  some 
MSS.  read  Alabi)  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  province 
of  Kurdistan,  but  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  discovered  on  the 
present  maps,  it  is  mentioned  apparently  by  no  other 
geographer,  and  is  not  marked  in  the  Itinerary.  At 
Allshtar  (the  next  town  named  by  Mustawfi)  there  was 
an  ancient  Fire-temple  called  Ardahish  (or  Arakhash),  and 
Alishtar  [1]  would  appear  to  have  been  some  town  in  the 
well-known  plain  of  this  name,  still  so  marked  on  our  maps. 
This  town  is  possibly  that  given  in  Ibn  Hawkal  (p.  259),  and 
others,  as  lying  ten  farsakhs  south-west  of  Nihavand,  being 
twelve  leagues  north  of  Saburkhwast.  The  older  geographers, 
however,  spell  the  name  Lashtar,  and  the  MSS.  of  the 
Nuzhat  give  every  variety  of  reading  for  this  name — such 
as  Allsht,  Al-Bashr  (so  in  the  Jihdn  Numd,  p.  450),  Allshar 
and  Basht — so  that  the  identification  given  above  is  more 
than  doubtful;  and  in  regard  to  the  Fire-teraple  I  am  at 
a  loss  for  any  further  references.^ 

The  town  of  Bahiir  [2],  with  its  castle,  which  Hamd- 
AUah  reports  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Kurdistan  in  the 
days  of  Sulayrniin  Shiih,  lies  some  eight  miles  to  the  north  of 
Haraadiin.  Kbuftiyiin  (given  as  Khiuiyan,  Hukhan,  Jufban, 
and  Khaysan,  with  diverse  other  readings  in  the  MSS.,  the 
form  Hakshiyiin  being  printed  in  the  Ji/idn  Numd,  p.  450) 
is  difficult  to  identify ;  it  was  a  fine  castle,  according  to 
Hamd- Allah,  that  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Ziib  river  (but 

'  On  his  march  from  Tustjir  to  SliTraz,  Timur,  accordiii;^  to  'All  of  Tazd 
n,  600),  after  crossing  the  Ab-Shirin,  ('ampe<l  on  the  Plain  of  Lashtar,  and  two 
(layn  later  coming  to  the  river  of  the  Sha*b  Bavvan  valley,  halted  at  Boitht. 
TJoth  places  will  be  found  on  the  modern  map,  and  naturally  suggest  themselves 
as  possible  alternatives,  one  or  other,  for  the  to^^-n  of  Kurdistan  mentioned  by 
ilamd- Allah ;  but  unfortunately  botli  would  appear  to  be  out  of  the  question, 
and  too  far  south  (l)eing  well  within  the  boundary  of  Fars)  ever  to  have  been 
counted  as  of  Kurdistan.  The  Jihan  Numdf  as  usual,  merely  copies  the  Nuzhat 
without  comment. 
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'hether  tipper  or  Lower  Zab  ia  not  stated),  being  surrounded 

many  villages. 

The  towns  of  Dnrband  (Pass  of)  Taj  Khiitun  and  Darband 

Zangi,   also,   arc   neither   of   them   marked    on    the    map; 

Darband  Tiishi   Khiittin,   however,  ia  frequently  referred  to 

■W  'All  of  Tazd   (i.  585,  599.  640)  in  his  account  of  tha 

^ftiarches  of  Timur  through   Kurdistan.      Dirbil,  or  Dizbll, 

^Fs  medium-sized  t-own,'  likewise  is  not  found  either  on  the 

'     map  or  in  the  works  of  the  earlier  Arab  geographers ;   the 

spelUng,  however,  is  most  uncertain,  the  MSS.  giving  Darsll, 

Wazpal,  etc.,  with  some  other  variants. 

Dinavar,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been  described  by 
S  Morgan  {MiWon  eti  Perse,  H,  95,  96),  was  still,  when 
Hustawfi  wrot«,  a  fine  town,  and  produced  excellent  com 
rops.  The  ruina  of  Jamjamul  [3]  are  marked  on  the  maps 
R  lying  due  east  of  Kirmanshab  and  south  of  Bisiitiin  [7]i 
^B  position  (for  there  are  other  villages  of  the  same  name) 
King  confirmed  by  the  distances  given  in  the  Itinerary 
"loute  ii) ;  and  our  author  states  that  this  place,  called 
Bore  especially  Sultiiniibiid  Jamjamiil,  was  at  one  time  the 
tapital  of  Kurdistiin,  and  that  it  was  founded  by  Sultan 
iHjaytn  the  Mongol.  The  city  of  Sbahrazur  [4]  is  to  be 
Pflentified  with  the  ruins  at  Yiisin  Tappoh,  in  the  present 
plain  of  Shahrazur.  The  town  was  known  to  the  Persians 
I  Nim-Rah — '  Half-way  ' — that  is.  lying  half-way  between 
«it  Fire-temple  at  Mndiiin  and  the  Temple  on  the 
i^iin  frontier  at  Satiirik  (already  mentioned  above 
r  2),  which  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  identified  with 
BKof  the  Arab  geographers  (see  J.R.G.S.,  x,  *i5). 
Kirmiinshiih,  which  the  Arabs  called  KirmTsin,  was 
lelebrated  for  the  sculptures  in  the  neighbouring  mountain 
■f  BTentiin.  Kirind  [5]  and  Eushiin  were  two  villages  at 
Bie  bead  of  the  Hulwan  pass;  the  name  of  Kiishan  has 
t  apparently  disappeared  from  the  maps,  though  Kirind 
remains ;  and  this  latter  in  the  time  of  Mustawfi  was  the  leas 
important  place  of  the  two.  Kanguvar,  which  the  Arabs 
called  Kasr-al-Lusiis — '  Robbers'  Castle ' — according  to  our 
nthor  had  been  built  with  stones  taken  from  the  ancient 
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t,  is  still  the  name 

W  tbe  Eiiind  riyer ;  and  Hftwin 

Ges  some  miles  sooth- 

Taitim  [7],  or  Bastam,  is 

tb»  pnsent  Tak-i-Bustan,  at 

inr  il  is  described  as  a  large 

fife  gteal  Arhymenian  seulptares, 

Peraiansy  King  Khusru 

OIL  wtLk  Qae^i  Shirln,  and  these 

in  his  account  of  the  Bisutuii 


^.i!p§r^ 


•4 


LL    KkwctttdH. 


IfS^:   Tarb,   169^;    Junday 

M^r:    Daful,   169/;    Baskarah, 

5i^  I<i9e:  Tariiak,  I69w;  'Askar 


^.v*-.    xiO;.::^^  ::?tj   u^wa:^  Ji  tii^  proviuce  it  will  be  well 

;,   >^.tt:tt«t--tr   -^.v'    -^vrmsicxea  js  is  ^iren  by  Hamd-Allah 

^,^^^      »^     -fr^   *:-A-i    ivnir   /as   ro   die  Persian  Gulf  by 

^-^^  -   t^u.  ::^  -^  c:>i\iic«i  "^^?  "^Mal  esjmaries  of  the  Shatt- 

-n,      ,;.^i    -^.r-s^tai    :c   SLiiLsistan  is   the  Karun, 

^^^^  i    V>iSBa"»  •    ^'^    ^    '^^^  i^^^rripbers  call  the  Dujayl 

.^^     ^^^^"^     ^    ti5<^r       Htis  had  its  source  in  the 

;k^u*:    X  :^       i^^.  "^1  ^-^^'^^  \.ruji:aiaLs  '^»f  Great  Lur,  where 

j^,„ji4t--^-*«c    v  l>inaaa  2jyi  i:*  head- waters  (L.  204^, 

>    ,^^v  ^        -"^  Vu^vi  rtver.  after  many  windings, 

-.  •    <oi;^<    "^ss-su--   Xf     JLiior  ilukram  aud  Ahwaz, 

^^8.   \vLt«^   ^**     ^v   l\s:a^  river,  and  their  united 

**i    i»vc    uv   >c*jttit  ^^aiir\-  of  the  Shatt-al-*Arab 

^  •  v»*  %ti^x  .Mi.  "v  ;it?  l\r*ian  Gulf.     The  Dizfiil 

•v  »k    viiiK^    i^  XtruflL  ShHOw  *Askar  Mukram,  was 

iK   4*ix;^%JL  >£r«»ate  vrf  the  Eazkl  river  and  the 

>*r**^v*  "  5U>    0*-  V^^"**^*  wiici  l*j?t.  floi^'ing  down  from 
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urujird  (see  above.  Chapter  2),  was  aleo  named  the  Sllakhur 

J.  2l6u).      Further  to  the  westward  came  the  Earkbah, 

llso   called   the   river  of  SCis  ;    this   rose   in    the  Alvand 

moDQlaiiiB ;   it  was  soon   joined  by  the  river  Ejjiku,  also 

by  the  stream  from  Kharramabiid,  and  thence  flowing  down 

past  Siis  to  the  HawTzuh  country  camo  to  the  tidal  estuary 

if  the  Kiiriiu,  by  which  its  waters,  uniting  with  the  overflow 

if  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  finally  reached  the  sea  (L-Slfiw, 

Jihan  Niima,  p.  286). 

The  boundary  between  Ehiiztstan  and  Furs  was  formed 

r  the  river  Titb,  which  is  the  name  that  Muetawti  and  all 

Ahe  Arab  geographers  give  to  the  river  culled  at  present 

the  Jarriihl ;  the  modern  Tiib  river  (flowing  past  Hindiyau) 

being  presumably  the   medieval  Ab-i-Shiriu,  but  there  is 

confusion   in   the   present    nomenclature.      The   'pab 

.liver  (of  Mustawfi  and  the  Arab  geographers)  rose  in  the 

Saram  hills  in  Luristiin,  it  was  soon  joined  by  the  waters 

4if  the  Ab-i-Masin  which  came  down  from  the  Sumayram 

iBoiui tains,   and   the   united   streams   some   distance    below 

ibv  point  of  janctlon  were  crossed  by  the  great  bridge  of 

:an  near  Arrajan.     After  watering  the  Rishahr  districts 

le  Tab  finally  flowed  out  to  the  sea  (L.  218s,  «) ;  and  these 

lacee  will  all  be  more  particularly  mentioned  in  Chapter  13 

iFara. 

Khnziatnn  was  coterminous  on  the  north  with  Eurdistan, 
lese  two  Provinces  coming  in  between  Arabian  and  Persian 
rnk,  though  Havmarah,  counted  as  of  the  latter  (see 
hapter  2),  must  have  been  very  near  the  frontier  of  'Irak 
LrabT.  Wheu  Mustawfi  wrote  the  capital  of  the  Khiizistan 
rovince  was  Tuatav,  already  then  commonly  called  Shustar, 
imous  for  the  great  weir  across  the  Karun,  which  at  the 
ity  gate  divided  the  stream  into  Ihree  parts,  called 
lectivoiy  Ihe  Canals  of  Dasht-Abad,  of  Du-Diinik,  and 
if  Chahiir-Danik  (Two  Sixths  and  Four  Sixtha).  Ahwaz 
las  already  been  noticed  in  my  paper  on  Ibn  Serapion 
p  iJllJ.  The  town  of  Turb  (or  Tiib  according  to  some 
"SS.),  on  the  sea-shore,  I  cannot  identify,  but  apparently 
occupied  more  or  less  the  position  of  Rasiyiin .  so  frequently 
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Chnpttn-  12.     Firi,. 

tontente :  Shfruz,  1  70m  ;  Couata  of  Abu  Znhu^r  and  of  'Umaroh, 
niw;  Buflhkanttt,  171y;  Tawwaj,  17U;  Khabr,  172a; 
KbatlzlQ,  \12b;  Ehunaffgban,  172r;  Ramzav^n,  Bodhin, 
and  DuTun,  172/;  Sarvistdn  and  KiibonjiiD,  172^;  Simf, 
Najirom,  and  Khurshl,  172A;  Simkua  and  Hlralc,  llik; 
FiruBabad,  172o;  Karzin,  B^lr,  and  Abzur.  172w;  Earij-ao 
and  Kaiuo  of  Iruhiataa,  172y;  Eavur,  173^^  Lagliir  and 
Kaharjon,  173«;  HandaatuQ,  173y;  Ulmand.  173£;  Humii 
and  Hamjan  EabrTo,  MSl;  Huzu  and  Tfinab,  173n;  Istakhr 
Mid  its  three  Castles.  173o;  Abraj,  174/;  Abarkuh,  174^; 
Faragbab,  nAm;  Isfandan  and  Eumistun,  174o;  Iklid  and 
Uzjan,  I74p;  Surmak,  174^ ;  BaTvan  and  Maruat,  174*; 
Baydii,  174/;  Harlr,  Abudah,  and  Sabzivar,  174w  ;  Hafrak 
and  Kali,  174i;;  Kburramah,  174y ;  Iturajlrd,  174s;  Uaj-in, 
175d  and  /;  Sabik  and  Haciit,  \lbb  ;  Kiitrnh,  Eumiabah,  and 
the  Castle  ef  KuUnjan,  175c;  Kamflruz,  175e;  Kirbal,  175/; 
Eumln  and  Earin,  175y;  Eallar  and  Eurod,  175A;  Yazdi- 
fcIiwast,DihGiTdu,Shurtstan,  and  Abadab,  175/;  DihUurdand 
BildhaD,  175m;  Jabram  and  Kliursbah  Caatle,  175o;  Juvaj'm 
of  Abu  Ahmad  and  Samlmu  Custle,  175y;  Faaa,  Shak^ 
Rudbar,  and  Ulahanan,  175«;  Nasbnrar,  175z;  EazirGn, 
176<i;  Sbupur  City,  176^;  Anburao  and  Baaht  Euta,  1760; 
Bilad  Shapur,  176?;  Tir  Murdan  and  Jubkan,  ]76r;  The 
Jiluyab  UouDtauis,  176i*;  Jirrah,  176u!;  Gumbadh  Uuliagbau 
and  Pul-BQlu,  I76y;  Ebiaht  and  Eumari]'.  177o;  Ehullar, 
1774;  Ehumayjan  and  Dih  'Alt,  177c;  Balhat,  177*;  Sarain 
and  fiaerank,  177/;  Ghundijun,  177A;  Nawbandajun  and 
Eal'ah  SaHd.  177/;  8ba-b  Bavviin,  177«;  Eu^iad  Ehumih 
and  Arrajan,  1T7<;  Bustanak,  177y;  Rlshahr,  I77s;  HJndijiiQ, 
Khaba.  and  Purzuk,  ITBii;  Jannaba,  \l%t ;  Jalladjitn  and 
Haytudtn,  178/;  Mabriiban,  178y;  SinTz,  178/.  The  Sixtacn 
Castlea  of  Pars,  namely:  Eal'ah  Isfandiyar,  or  Isfid  Diz.  1  l%p ; 
the  Castles  of  latakhr  ( Ferae potL«.),  I78u;  the  Caatle  of 
Iftakhr  Var,  179ni  Abadah,  179i ;  Diz  Abraj  or  Iraj.  179c  ; 
Til!  or  Tabar,  179rf;  TIr-i-Ehuda,  179y;  KhQrehah,  179A; 
Ehummah,  179/;  Ehuwadau,  179fn;  Ebuviir and  Ramzavan, 
179m;  SahSrah,  179o:  Samirr.n,  179/i;  Karzin,  I79j;  and 
Uuubad-UaUaghaa,  179r.    The  raaturu-lauds  I'uUud  Marghzar, 
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namely:  AvardorCTrd,  179m;  DashtEun,  17 9w;  DashtArzan, 
1798;  Sikan,  1803;  Bahz  or  Bahman,  ISOc;  Bid  Mashkan, 
180<;;  Bay  da  and  Shidan,  I8O5;  Kali,  180A;  Kalan,  180^; 
Kamflruz,  180m;  Kamin,  180n;  and  Narkis,  I8O0.  The 
I&lands  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  namely,  Kays,  180r ;  Abrun,  ISld  ; 
Abarknm an ,  181^;  and  Kharik,  1 8  If, 


In  the  time  of  the  Il-Khan  dynasty  Fars  had  come  to 
be  a  much  smaller  province  than  it  had  been  during  the 
Caliphate,  and  as  described  by  the  Arab  geographers.  In 
the  pages  of  Hamd-Allah  Fars  has  lost  the  whole  of  the 
Yazd  district  on  the  north-east,  this  under  the  Mongols 
being  given  to  Persian  'Irak ;  while  the  eastern  districts 
round  Darabjird,  having  taken  the  name  of  Shabankarah, 
had  been  formed  into  a  separate  province,  which  under 
this  title  will  be  noticed  in  the  following  chapter.  A  long 
and  interesting  account  is  given  by  Hamd-Allah  of  Shiraz, 
the  capital  of  the  Fars  province  since  the  Moslem  conquest ; 
the  nine  gates  in  its  walls  are  enumerated,  and  its  various 
mosques  and  shrines  are  described  in  some  detail.  Hamd- 
Allah  notes  further  that  the  territory  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  city  was  called  its  Humah  (often  written  Jumah  or 
Jatcmah)y  a  word  that  may  be  translated  *  domain.'  Two 
leagues  distant  from  Shiraz  was  the  mountain  called  Kuh-i- 
Diirak,  on  which  the  winter  snow  was  stored  in  pits  for 
use  in  the  hot  weather  (L.  203//) ;  while  three  farsakhs  to  the 
south  of  Shiraz  was  a  castle  known  as  Kal*ah-i-TTz  (other 
readings  in  the  MSS.  give  Blr,  Tabr,  Tir,  Tashir,  etc.),  which 
crowned  a  solitary  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  a  spring 
of  water  (L.  179^/).  Also  in  the  Shiraz  district  was  the 
Castle  of  Khuvjir  (L.  179;i),  and  this  place  is  mentioned  by 
Tstakhri  (p.  104)  as  a  small  town  of  the  Ardashir  Khurrah 
district.  Yakut  (i,  199  ;  ii,  480),  who  copies  the  account, 
adds  no  particulars,  and  evidently  cannot  give  more  exactly 
the  position.  Shiraz  has  no  river,  but  its  w^aters  drain 
eastward  to  the  salt  lake  of  Mahaliiyah  (L.  22Gc),  which  is 
some  twelve  leagues  in  circuit,  and  lies  in  the  plain  a  few 
miles  from  the  citv  on  the  left  hand  of  the  road  to  Sarvistan. 
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The  shores  of  the  lake  were  used  for  salt-pans,  and  much 
•alt  was  exported  from  Shiraz  to  outlying  places. 

The  sea-coast  districts  of  Fars,  known  as  the  A'mal-i-Slf, 
were  divided  between  the  Sif — *  Coast* — of  the  BanI  Zuhayr 
and  the  Sif  of  *Uraarah.  The  positions  of  these  districts 
are  given  by  Istakhrl  (pp.  140, 141)  and  by  Yakut  (iii,  217), 
the  former  region  lying  near  Siraf  and  the  latter  near  the 
Kirman  border,  over  against  the  Island  of  Kays.  The 
BSshkanat  district,  according  to  the  Fdrs  Ndmah  (f.  86^),  lay 
twelve  leagues  from  Ghundijan  towards  NajTram.  Tavvaj, 
often  spelt  Tawwaz  [1],  had  been  a  celebrated  commercial 
town  in  early  days,  but  when  Mustawfi  wrote  it  was  already 
in  ruins.  Apparently  no  traces  of  it  now  exist;  it  stood, 
however,  near  the  lower  course  of  the  Shapiir  river,  called 
the  Tawwaj-Ab,  and  according  to  Istakhri  (pp.  128,  133) 
lay  about  half-way  between  Kazirun  and  Janniibah  [40]. 

Ehabr  [2],  somewhat  over  fifty  miles  south-east  of  Shiraz, 
exists,  and  was  famous  for  its  castle,  called  Kal'ah  Tir-i- 
Ehuda — 'God's  Arrow'  (L.  17%).  The  region  of  EhatTzin 
(which  some  MSS.  give  as  Ehayriz  or  Ehatuhar)  I  am  not 
able  to  identify ;  the  districts  of  RamzavcTn  and  Diidhin  lay 
south  of  Jirrah.  Daviin  plain,  according  to  the  Fdrs  Ndmah 
(f.  73ft),  lay  six  leagues  north  of  Muyin  [17].  Khunayfghan 
[8],  which  was  commonly  called  Khanafgiin,  was  to  the 
north  of  Firuziibad  at  the  sources  of  the  Burazah  river. 
Sarvistan  is  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mahaluyah  Lake; 
but  Eiihjan  (or  Kfibanjan  in  the  Fdrn  Ndmah)  has  apparently 
disappeared  from  the  map.  Of  Siraf,  the  celebrated  port  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  ruins  still  exist,  and  have  been  described 
by  Captain  StifFc  (J.R.G.S.,  1895,  p.  166),  and  according 
to  Istakhri  (p.  34)  NajTram  lay  to  the  northward  of  it, 
Ehiirshi  (or  Khiirashi)  being  of  its  dependencies. 

Simkan  [4]  lies  to  the  east  of  Flrilzabad  (of.  Stack,  Six 
Months  in  Persia,  ii,  232),  and  Hirak  was  a  large  village 
near  by.  Of  Flrilzabad,  anciently  called  Jiir,  the  chief 
town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  Hamd- Allah  gives 
a  long  account,  mentioning  also  its  castle  (L.  179o),  called 
Kal'ah    Shaharah,   which   crowned   a    height    four   leagues 
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from  the  city.  The  Firuzabad  river  was  called  the  Ab-i- 
Burazah  ^  (L.  219^),  a  right  bank  affluent  of  the  Ab-i-Zakan 
(L.  2142),  which  last  is  by  far  the  most  important  stream 
in  this  part  of  Persia.  The  Zakan  (or  Zhakan ;  the  MS.  of 
the  Fdrs  Ndmah  always  spells  the  name  Thakdn)  is  named 
by  Istakhrl  (p.  120)  and  other  Arab  geographers  the  Nahr 
Sakkan,  and  is  the  present  Kara  Aghach,  which  rises  at 
some  distance  to  the  north-west  of  Shiraz.  It  flows  into 
the  sea  a  little  to  the  south  of  Najiram,  and  in  its  lower 
course  is  now  known  as  the  Mand  river.  The  town  of 
Xavar  [6]  is  near  its  left  bank  (half-way  between  Shiraz 
and  Khabr  already  mentioned),  and  after  passing  Simkan, 
not  far  from  its  right  bank  are  the  towns  of  Kir,  Karzin  [6], 
and  Abzar.  Kariyan  [7]  lies  at  some  distance  to  the 
eastward  of  these  places,  and  Laghir  [8]  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Stack  (ii,  233),  also  by  Mustawfi  in  his  Itineraries 
(Houte  xxviii). 

Karzin  had  a  celebrated  castle  (L.  179^)  on  a  hill  over- 
hanging the  river  bank.  Kaharjan  or  Makarjan  apparently 
lay  near  Laghir,  and  about  half-way  between  this  last  and 
Slraf,  on  the  coast,  was  the  town  of  Kiiran  [9]  in  the 
Irahistiin  District,  lying  adjacent  to  the  Zuhayr  coast, 
mentioned  in  u  previous  paragraph  and  described  by  Istakhrl 
(pp.  106,  141,  454).  The  region  of  Mundistan  was  on  the 
coast,  and  probably  the  name  is  connected  with  the  present 
Mand  river,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  Kara  Aghach  (Ab-i- 
Zakan)  is  called.  Mimand  [10]  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
Naband  district  on  the  coast,  to  the  east  of  Slriif,  as  mentioned 
by  Istakhrl  (jd.  104),  but  I  am  unable  to  identify  Ilumu 
or  Ilamjan  Kabrin  ;  many  MSS.  give  Harmud  and  Hamjiin 
Kirtan,  and  the  readings  are  more  than  doubtful.  The  port 
of  Huzu  was  opposite  the  Island  of  Kays ;  this  is  the  last 
stage  in  the  Itinerary  (Route  xxviii)  from  Shiraz  to  the 
coast ;  and  Tanah  (or  Tabah)  was  a  village  near. 


^  This  is  the  spelling  of  the  Fdrs  Xdmah  (i.  TO/*),  wlio  say?)  it  was  so  named 
after  the  great  engineer  Hakim  Burazah  of  the  days  ot  King  Ardashir.  The 
MSS.  generally  give  the  name  as  Barurah. 
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The   city    [U]    of    Istakhr    (Persepolia)    had    been    the 

topibtl  of  Fare  berore  the  Moslem  conquest.     It  lay  OD  the 

"  J  of  the  Parvab  or  PulvSr  river  {L.  218/-),  a  lefl  bank 

pt  of  the  Kur.      In  the  neighbourhood  of  Persepolis 

li  oave  in  the  mountain  called  Kiih-i-Nisht  (or  Na'iahl), 

ifire  there  were   famous   sculptures    (L.   206^).      I^takhr 

!  celebrated  for  its  three  great  castles,  called  the  Sih- 

pumbadlian—'Three  Domes' — which  crown  the  hill-topa 

k  the  north  of  the  Marvdasht  plain.     These  wore  known 

I  the  Kal'uh  Istokbr,  the  Kal'ah  Shikastah^'  the  Broken 

putle' — and  the  Kal'ah   Shankaviin   (L.  I78u).     Further, 

the    Kal'ah    Igtakhr   Yiir,  or   Bar,  probably  on 

Qie  hill  above  Persepolis  (L.  179a),  where  ruina  still  exist. 

(he   remains  of  the  three   castles  on  the  hill-tops  to  the 

irestward,    which    were   famous    for    their    great   cisterns, 

Ave  some  of  them  beeu  visited  and  described   by  Morier 

ixnid    Jounic;/    in    Persia,    pp.    S'S,    86)    and    Ke   Bode 

XiUristan,  i,  117).     Abraj,  ua  the  name  is  spelt  in  the  Fdrs 

Vdma/i,  often  incorrectly  written  Iraj,  appears  from  Istukhri 

I.  102)  to  have  been  near  Mayin  [17],  and  it  stood  at  the 

ise  of  a  hill,  on  which  waa  a  strung  castle  called  Diz  Abraj 

'  Iraj   (L.  179c).     Abarkilh '  is  the  well-knowu  town  on 

^e  frontier  of  Fiirs  [13]   towards  Yazd ;    and  near  it  was 

varaghah   (written   Manighah  in  some  M8S.,  also   in   the 

ffiAdn    Kumii,    p,    266),     which    was    celebrated    for     its 

Uzjan,   or   TJjuu,    lies  north   of   Miiym.     Not, 

lOwever,    to    be    found    on    the    map    are    Isfandau    (or 

Kfidan)  and  KumistJin  (or  Kuhistjiu),  these  being  all  copied 

^to  the   JiAaii    A'umu    (p.   266),   and   near    Kumistan    ia 


Aecarditig  to  (jnmd-Alluh  (L.  1T4;}  Ahailfuh  vna  remarkable  for  tliu  fuct 
lo  J«r  could  ^unire  (or  mi>re  thiin  fartT  ikji  vho  tcttled  bete.  Henca 
people  iTcre  ant  (uund  among  Uie  poniilatiaD  ol  the  town.  Furtlier  in 
:ub  itood  Ibc  lomh  of  the  ceulirated  uunl  ■urnmued  Taus-al-Qaramafu — 
ock  ot  the  Tiro  Snaetiuiries, '  rtz.  Mecca  und  Medina — nni  it  waa  a  known 
that  hi*  thrine  kouIJ  nemr  suffer  ilself  to  be  covered  by  a.  roof.  Howerat 
■roeWd  (iret  the  tomb,  it  wb»  inrsriably  dertrojed  bj  a  super- 
power, lest  the  Biiint'A  hones  ahould  beaum«  tile  olijeat  of  ud  idoUtrouH 
The  game  fheuomeuon  is  aaid  b^  Ihn  li  atuatli  (ii,  113]  Im  Im 
ie  ol  ti>e  nhnne  of  Ibn  IJnnbol  at  Bagbdnd  ;  and  Profauor  GobUiher 
■  aoiDB  intereatiiur  remaiica  on  thU  sahject  !d  Im  XufiamiHediuiiteht  SlHilitH 
EafilJ. 
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the  numntain  there  was  a  mighty  eave.  Iklid  [IS]  and 
Snrmak  [14]  lie  to  the  eoudi-west  of  AbaxkSh.  BaT^fia 
(with  variante  Tavaa  or  TBmin)  and  Marost  (poadbty 
ICarvdaaht)  were  two  liUagea  in  the  great  Penqpolia  plain, 
which  itadf  bore  the  ktter  name ;  in  the  npper,  weatanit 
part  of  the  Manrdasht  plain  ky  the  eitjr  of  Baydi  [li], 
oelebrated  for  ite  pastnre-hmdk 

The  town  of  Abidah  stood  on  the  northern  aide  of  Laiha 
Bakhtigan,  and  there  was  a  celebrated  caatle  here  (L.  179b)» 
This  town  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Istakhrl  (p.  181)  mA 
other  Arab  geographers ;  it  was  also  known  as  the  Tillage 
of  'Abd  -  ar  -  Rahman.  Hafrak  is  the  district  near  the 
junction  of  the  Pulvar  river  with  the  Eur,  and  Haiir  waa 
near  Lake  BakhtigSn.  Sabzivir  and  Kali  (or  FEU)  iqvpear 
to  have  been  famous  meadow-lands  or  Marghsar  near  Hie 
Pulyar  river  (L.  180A).  Ebarramah  [16]f  also  cdebratsd 
for  its  castle  (L.  1796),  is  a  town  to  the  east  of  Shliis 
near  the  BakhtigSn  Lake  at  the  place  where  the  river 
Eur  flows  in.  Ramjird  is  the  district  higher  up  the  river 
Eur — above  the  plain  of  Ifarvdasht — and  MSyin  [17]  ia 
the  capital  town  of  Ramjird. 

These  districts  were  all  watered  by  the  Kur,  of  which 
Mustawfi  gives  a  long  account  (L.  216a).  This  river  rose 
above  Kallar  [22] »  was  joined  on  its  right  bank  by  a  stream 
from  Sha*b  Bavvan,  and  lower  down  on  the  left  bank  near 
Persepolis  by  the  Ab-i-Parvab  or  Pulviir  river  (L.  218r). 
In  its  lower  reaches  the  Kur  river  was  crossed  by  a  number 
of  weirs,  each  serving  to  raise  a  head  of  water  for  irrigation 
purposes.  The  first  dam  or  weir  was  that  called  the  Band-i- 
Mujarrad,  an  ancient  foundation,  which  was  repaired  under 
the  Saljiiks  by  their  Atabeg,  or  Governor,  in  Fars,  the 
celebrated  Fakhr-ad-Dawlah  Chaiili  (spelt  Jaull  by  Ibn-al- 
Athir,  X,  202),  who  then  gave  it  the  name  of  Fakhristan. 
Below  this  was  the  'AdudI  or  Band-i-Amir  (Bendemir  of  the 
poet  Moore,  in  Lnlla  Rookh),  built  by  *Adud-ad-Dawlah  the 
Bnyid,  and  marked  in  the  Itineraries  (Route  xxxii) ;  this 
served  to  raise  the  waters  for  irrigating  the  two  districts  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Kirbal.     The  lowest  of  the  dams  was  the 
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Fuller's  Weir — Bttnd-i-Kassar — at  no  great  distance  above 
the  point  where  the  Eur  flowed  out  to  the  Lake  of 
Bokhtigaii.  This  was  the  largest  of  the  salt  lakes  of  Fiirs, 
and  when  Mustaw6  wrote  was  surrounded  by  populous 
districts  and  towns,  among  which  occur  the  names  of  Hurir, 
Abadah,  Ehayruh,  Nuyriz,  and  Siihik  (L.  225//}.  Theuorth- 
wcBt«ni '  part  of  the  lake  was  known  as  the  Buhayrah 
Biisafhiiyah  [L.  226i-},  and  it  was  uelebruled  for  its  tish. 
Snhik  (or  Chiihik)  and  Uariit  [19]  lay  at  some  distunue 
from  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Bakhtigan  Lake,  and 
Kulruh  [20]  is  to  the  south-east. 

The  most  uorthi-rn  towu  of  Fitrs  towards  Isfahuu  in 
Kiiinisbuh,  protected  by  the  Castle  of  Kiilaujiin.  The 
district  of  Earn  Firuz  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Kur  river 
(south  of  Riimjird),  being  celebrated  for  its  lion-haunted 
forests ;  and  the  two  districts  of  Kirbiil,  us  already  said, 
Trere  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  same  river  near  the  Fuller's 
Weir  (Band-i-KttssSr),  KaraTn  [21]  lies  north  of  Istakhr, 
near  the  Pulvar  river,  and  Kiirin  was  a  tawa  near  it.  Ealliir 
nod  Eurad  [22]  were  ou  the  upper  waters  of  the  Eur  river, 
and  their  positions  are  £sed  by  Mukaddasi  (p.  458)  in  bin 
Itinerary,  being  tive  farsakhs  uorlii  of  Eum-Firiiz.  Yazdi- 
khwast  [23]  and  Dib  Girdii  [24]  lie  on  the  road  to 
Isfahan,  and  iu  this  connection  Abadab  [2d]  (w-hich  still 
exists,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  town  of  tbe 
same  name  on  Lake  Bakhtigan)  is  mentioned,  lying  to  the 
east  of  Dih  Girdu.  HhiiriatiiD,  according  to  the  Fdr» 
If  amah,  lay  balf-wny  between  this  northern  Abiidah  and 
Tazdikhwiist,  while  Dib  Mnrd — 'Myrtle  Village' — called 
by  the  Arab  geographers  Kariyat-al-.A^  or  Uudanjiiii, 
stood  by  the  shore  of  Lake  Bakhtigao,  half-way  between 
the  Bouthom  Abiidah  and  Sahik.  Biidban,  according  to 
Istakbri  (p.  102),  lay  half-way  between  Sahik  and  Shahr-i- 
B£bak. 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  Filrs,  the  town  of  Jubrum  [26] 
IB  welt  known,  and  was  famous  in  tlie  time  of  MustawB 
for  the  strong  castle,  lying  five  leagues  away  ou  n  bill-top, 
sd    ICal'ah   Khiiraabah    (L.    I79A).      Juvaym    [27]    of 
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Abu  Ahmad  ^  lies  south-east  of  Jahram,  and  its  castle  too 
was  famous,  being  known  as  the  Kal'ah  Samiran  or 
Shamlran  (L.  179p).  The  city  of  Fasa  lies  north  of 
Jahram,  on  the  border  of  Sbabankarah  ;  Shakk  Rudbar 
and  Mishanan  (or  Pishkanat  in  some  MSS.)  were  of  its 
dependencies,  and  the  castle  called  KaPah  Kbayadan 
(li.  179;/*)  was  a  strong  place  in  the  neighbouring  district. 

Eazirun  lies  west  of  Shiraz,  on  the  road  down  to  the 
sea.  Mustawfi  gives  a  long  account  of  the  place,  which 
had  originally  consisted  of  three  towns.  In  the  plain  to 
the  east  of  Xazirun  is  the  lake  which  Mustawfi  calls  the 
Buhayrah  Mawz,  but  the  reading  of  the  name  is  doubtful, 
both  in  the  Nuzhat  MSS.  and  in  the  text  of  Ibn  Hawkal 
(p.  193),  from  whom,  apparently,  he  has  taken  the  name 
of  the  lake.  The  ruins  of  the  old  city  of  Shapur  [28]  are 
to  be  seen  at  some  distance  west  of  Xazirun,  and  have  been 
described  by  De  Bode  {LurUtdn,  i,  214)  and  others.  Shapur 
city  appears  originally  to  have  been  known  as  BishSyOr 
(for  Bih-Sabur).  Mustawfi  gives  a  long  account  of  the 
place,  and  further  describes  the  colossal  statue  of  King 
Shapur,  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  neighbouring  cave. 
Anbiiriin  was  a  small  town  near  Nawbanjan  [29],  and 
Bilsht  Kuta  (some  MSS.  give  Masht  Futa)  a  district  in  the 
mountains  near,  the  whole  of  this  neighbourhood  being 
known  imdcr  the  name  of  Bilad  Shapur,  or  the  Shapur 
Country.  Tir  Murdiln  [30]  was  an  important  place 
mentioned  by  Yakut  (i,  90-j),  and  it  lay,  according  to  *Ali 
of  Yazd  (i,  607),  beyond  the  Valley  of  Bavvan  and  west  of 
Karkan,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  (Route  xxxiii); 
the  place  called  Jfibkan  (or  Khilbigiin)  and  other  districts 
wore  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  mountain  region  called  Jabal  Jiliiyah  was  on  the 
Luristan  border,  and  the  name  is  probably  connected  with 


•  So  nanuHl  to  <li<tin|rui^h  it  irmi  Juva)-ni  [35],  <mo  stairo  to  the  north-west 
.'t  ShirA/.  <tv  Routt^  \\\iii\  This  last  i>  sonutinu*  » inoorrectly)  written 
Juv,i>N  ;  ami  in  this  case  m\i>t  not  W  oontouudcii  tither  with  the  city' of  JuTavn 
in  Si>tan  to  the  north  ot  Zaranj  -iv  Route  \vii\  or  with  the  JurajTi  District 
ot  KhurAsan  {sec  Chapter  17   lyiui:  Ktwecn  Jajarm  and  Sabzirar. 
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the  Knrdisli  Zamm,  or  tribe,  of  Jiluyab  mentioned  by 
Istakhri  {pp.  9S,  113).  Muatawfi  elsewhere  (L.  2Q6g)  speaks 
of  the  mountaina  called  Euh  Giluyah,  and  apparently 
a  neighbouring  range  was  the  Kiih  Kushi'd  lying  between 
Fars  and  'Iriik,  where  of  old  had  lived  a  dragon  slain  by 
King  Kay  Khuarii,  who  then  built  here  the  Fire -temple 
afterwards  known  aa  Dayr  Kiiahid  (L.  206o).  Probably  of 
this  district  also  was  the  mountain  of  Kiih  Milrjiin  (or 
Murkhiin),  in  which  was  a  cave,  with  dropping  water,  that 
was  considered  a  talisman  (L.  206/). 

The  Ab-i-Ratin,  which  rose  in  the  district  of  Ehumiiyijiin, 
was  an  upper  afHueut  of  the  Shiipur  or  Bishiivtir  river,  the 
lower  part  of  which  waa  called  the  Ab-i-Tawnj,  where  it 
passed  the  city  of  Tavvaj,  or  Tawwaz  [1],  before  falling  into 
the  Persian  Gulf  (L.  219n,/).  The  Shapiir  river,  up  in  the 
mountains,  was  joined  on  its  left  bank  by  the  Ab-i-Jirrah, 
which,  flowing  down  from  the  Mji«aram  and  Ghiindijiia 
districts,  pusses  the  city  of  Jirrah  [31],  which  is  some  miles 
south-east  of  KaKirrin.  Before  its  junction  with  the  Shiipiir 
riTer,  the  Jirrah  river  received  from  the  south  the  combined 
waters  of  the  Ab-i-JarsbTk  and  the  Ikhshin  river,  this  lost 
being  famous  for  its  atone  bridge  called  the  Kantarah  Sabuk 
(L.  219*,  rf). 

Gumbadh  MallaghSn  [32]  lay  about  half-way  between 
Nawbanjan  and  Arrajiln,  at  the  place  now  called  Dfi 
Qombadan,  where  there  are  extensive  ruins  (Do  Bode,  i,  258). 
It  was  famous  for  its  castle,  in  the  district  of  Pill  Biilij, 
which  "was  so  strong  a  Kal'ah  that  a  single  man  could 
hold  it"  (L.  179r).  Khiaht  [33]  and  Kumiirij  [34]  lie  on 
the  road  down  from  yhlriiz  to  the  coast,  and  not  far  from 
the  banks  of  the  yhapur  river.  Khulliir  [35],  celebrated 
for  its  mill-stones,  lies  about  half-way  between  Nawbanjan 
»nd  ShiriiK:  Khumayijan,  with  Dih  'All,  being  a  district  to 
the  westward  of  Ehulliir.  To  the  north,  on  the  Lur  frontier, 
came  the  districts  of  Siahat  (or  Salhat  in  aome  MSS.),  also 
Dazrank  and  Sariim,  which  last  Yakiit  (ii,  45}  gives  as  Charitni. 
Ghundijan,  generally  culled  Dasht  Biirin,  was  the  region 
in   the  neighbourhood  uf  Jirrah   [31].  and  here  stood  the 
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iHitttIo  ouIUmI   Kul'tth  Dam  Damn,  or  Ram  Yaran,  for  the 
hhuio  in  variously  i^iven  in  the  manuscripts  (L.  179ii). 

Nawluiujuu  [29]»  more  commonly  called  Nawbandagan, 
had  Wu  r(>luult  by  Atabeg  Chaull ;  it  was  renowned  for 
\\\^  ^rtmt  Whito  Castle,  and  for  the  neighbooring  yallejr 
kM^\  Sha'b  Uavviin,  always  counted  as  one  of  the  foiur 
tmvUUv  iHirudises,  such  was  its  fertility  and  beauty.  lafid 
Ui«,  '  t)u«  White  Castle/  also  called  Kal'ah  Is&ndiyar 
(lis  l?vV).  ttftor  one  of  the  heroes  of  ancient  Persia,  lies  two 
U>H^iuvi  distant  to  the  north  •  east  of  Nawbanjan,  and 
\HWi|^i^  tho  summit  of  a  table  -  mountain ;  it  is  accessible 
b>'  uu«>  roud  only,  being  on  all  sides  protected  by  precipices 
(Mmnlonuld  Kinneir,  Persian  Empire,  p.  73).  At  the  foot 
\\(  tho  mountain  fastness  was  a  second  smaller  castle  called 
Niiihimk  (Nishkunan  in  some  MSS.).  Half  a  century  after 
tht)  time  of  Mustawfi,  Kal'ah  Safid  (as  it  was  more  generally 
ouUad)  became  famous  for  the  siege  and  sack  which  it 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Timur,  as  recorded  by  *Ali  of  Yazd 
In  tho  Zafar  Niima/i  (i,  600). 

The  Kurah  or  district  of  Kubad  Khurrah  was  one  of  the 
ancient  divisions  of  Pars,  and  according  to  Istakhrl  (p.  125) 
it  wuH  that  of  which  Kiirzln  [6]  was  the  capital,  already 
nu^iitioned,  ueur  the  Zakiiu  river,  on  the  eastern  border. 
Arrajiin  was  the  chief  town  of  Fiirs  on  the  western  side, 
towards  Khrizislan.  It  is  now  a  complete  ruin,  being 
roplact'd  by  Bilibalian,  which  appears  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  latter  lialf  of  the  fourteenth  century  a.d.,  after  the 
time  of  Mustawfi,  but  prior  to  the  date  when  Timur  invaded 
Persia.  In  the  account  of  his  campaigns  given  in  the  Zafar 
Ndmah  (i,  ()00),  tho  city  of  Bihbahiin  only  is  mentioned  by 
*AlI  of  Yazd,  thoujjh  its  river  is  called  bv  him  the  Ab-i- 
Arghiiu,  that  is  to  say,  the  Arrajiin  river,  as  confirmed 
by  tho  statement  of  both  Yakut  (i,  193)  and  Mustawfi, 
who  write  that  ArrajiTu  in  tlieir  day  was  generally  called 
Arraghan  or  Arghau.  Its  ruins  He  not  far  from  the  bank 
of  the  (ohh^r)  Tab  river,  now  known  as  the  Jarrahl  (see 
above,  ('hapter  II).  which  separates  Fars  from  Khuzistan. 
At  tho  eroMHing  t>f  tlie  river  was  the  celebrated  bridge  called 
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Piil-i-TakaD,  which  is  described  by  IsUklirl  (p.  1^41.  The 
nuDS  of  thia  bridge  still  exist,  also  those  of  a  second  bridge 
likewise  described  by  the  Arab  geographers,  and  fully 
noticed  in  the  travels  of  De  Bode  {Lurintdn,  i,  297),  who, 
it  may  be  remarked,  was  the  first  to  identify  Arrajiin. 

According  to  Humd-Allab  there  were  various  castles  of 
the  Isiaailian  sect,  known  as  the  Assassins,  in  the  hilU 
above  Arrajiin.  Such  were  Kal'ah  Toyfnr  and  Diz  Kalat, 
this  last  being  one  league  distant  from  the  town  of  Rishahr 
[36],  otherwise  called  RTshir,  which  lay  to  the  west  of 
Arrsjiln.  Bustanuk  [37]  was  the  last  stage  in  Fars  on  the 
£huzistan  frontier,  as  given  in  the  Itinerary  (Route  xxxiii). 
Hindijan  exists,  Habs  (also  givE'n  as  Jis  or  Khabs)  and 
Fnrzuk  were  near  Arrajan,  bnt  the  spelling  of  these  names 
ia  not  sure,  and  their  exact  position  is  uncertain.  Janniibii 
[40],  also  called  Qaubah,  was  a  celebrated  port  on  the 
Gulf,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist ;  it  was  originally  named 
Oaodiib,  or  '  the  back-water,'  by  the  Persians.  The  river 
colled  the  Ab-i-Shlrin,  which  rose  in  the  hills  called  Kiih-i- 
Dinar,  flowed  out  to  the  sea  near  Mahrubiin  and  is  the 
modem  Tab  or  Zuhrah  river.  Near  Janniibii  was  the  mouth 
of  the  Sitadkan  or  Shadhkan  river,  which  flowed  down  from 
the  Bazrank  hills  (this  district  has  been  mentioned  above) 
and  the  region  of  Kaharkan  (L.  218(',  "*).  According  to 
Mostawfi,  Jalladjan  and  Hayviidin  (many  MSS.  give 
Hudvln)  were  districts  near  Arrajan ;  Mahruban  [38]  was 
the  port  on  the  Gulf  at  the  frontier  of  Ehiizistan,  Sini?. 
[39]  being  the  next  port  down  the  coast,  eastward,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bay  opposite  Mahrubiin. 

The  river  Khwandan,  or  Khiibdhiin  (L.  218r).  was  an 
affluent  of  the  Nahr  Shirin,  which  flows  out  to  the  sea  near 
Mahruban  {the  modern  river  Tab,  seeabove.  Chapter  11},  It 
Kwe  in  the  Khubdhiln  or  Ebwandan  hills  near  Nawbanjan 
[29],  and  in  its  lower  course  watered  the  district  of  Jalladjan 
already  mentioned.  There  is,  however,  much  confusion  in 
the  nomenclature  of  all  these  rivers  of  western  Fars ;  and 
tfaia  goes  bock  to  the  descriptions  of  them  given  by  Istakhri 
and  other  of  the  Arab  geographers,  whose  notices  do  not 
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tally  with  the  streams  as  shown  on  our  present  maps.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  river  called  the  Ab-i-Darkhid 
(or  Darkhuvayd),  which  flowed  out  of  (some  MSS.  give  it 
as  flowing  into)  the  Darkhid  Lake  (L.  218^,  226d)f  which 
lay  to  the  west  of  Nawbanjan.  It  was  a  large  river  and 
not  easily  fordable,  but  what  stream  it  corresponds  to  on 
our  modem  maps  is  not  very  clear,  though  it  may  be  that 
now  known  as  the  Ab-i-Shur. 

In  regard  to  the  celebrated  castles  of  Fars  Hamd-Allah 
states  that  these  had  numbered  over  seventy  in  ancient 
times,  but  that  most  had  gone  to  ruin  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  sixteen  only  in  his  day  remained  standing.  All 
these  have  been  mentioned  in  previous  pages,  when  speaking 
of  the  various  towns  or  districts  to  which  each  belonged, 
and  it  is  needless  to  recapitulate  them  here,  the  list  having 
been  given  in  the  table  of  contents  to  this  chapter. 

Hamd-Allah  next  enumerates  the  various  Marghzars,  the 
celebrated  pastures  or  meadow-lands  of  Fars.  That  of  Avard 
(or  TJrd)  W£is  on  the  road  between  Isfahan  and  Shiraz, 
near  Kushk-i-Zard,  two  stages  south  of  Tazdikhwast  (see 
Route  xxvii) ;  and  the  Marghzar  of  Dasht-i-Run  (or  Ravan) 
was  one  stage  south  of  this  again,  near  the  Rabat,  or 
Caravanserai,  of  Salah-ad-Din,  whence  it  extended  to  the 
Shahriyiir  Bridge  over  the  upper  course  of  the  Kur  river. 
The  Marghzar  of  Dasht  Arzin  lay  near  the  lake  of  that 
name  (L.  226rt)  on  the  road  between  Shinlz  and  Kiiziriin ; 
it  was  noted  for  the  lions  who  haunted  its  thickets,  and 
the  same  remark  is  added  to  the  notice  of  the  ^larghzar 
of  Shikan  (Ushkan,  Arashkiin  are  other  readings  of  the 
name)  in  the  district  of  Juvaym  of  Abu  Ahmad  ;  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  also  was  the  Marghzar  of 
i Rahman.  The  Marghzar  of  Bid  and  Mashkan  appears  to 
have  been  near  Tustar  in  Khuzistan  ;  that  of  Bay  da  was 
near  the  town  of  that  name  in  the  Marvdasht  plain.  No 
position  is  given  for  the  Marghzar  of  Shidan  close  to  which 
was  *the  Lake  of  the  Marghzar'  (L.  226r),  but  this  meadow- 
land  was  famous  as  being  one  of  the  four  earthly  paradises. 
The  Meadows  of  Kali  (or  Fall  or  Ful)  were  on  the  banks 
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the  Pulvar  river,  where  also  lay  the  Marghziir  Kulun 
ir  the  grave  of  the  Mother  of  King  Solomon,  aa  the 
Moalems  have  named  the  Tomb  of  Cyrus ;  while  further 
down  the  Pulvar  river  were  the  Kamin  raeadow-lands.  The 
Marghzar  of  KSm  FTrUK  Iny  along  the  Kur  river,  where  it« 
thickets  were  haunted  bj-  lions  ;  and  lastly,  the  MarghzJir-i- 
Narkis — 'the  Narcissus-Meadows' — were  between  Eazirun 
and  Jirrah. 

The    Persian    Gulf    and    its    Islands   are   described    by 

[ustawfi  at  the  end  of  his  chapter  on   Fars,  and  also  at 

later  page  (L.  222;)  when  describing  the  Seas;    further, 

gives  the   distances  between   the  chief   islands   in   hia 

Itinerary  {Routes  iv  and  xxviii).     Some  confusion,  however, 

its  in  the  names  given  during  the  middle  ages  to   the 

iouB  islands.     The  Island  of  Ehiirik  still  bears  this  name, 

lies  some  forty  miles  north-west  of  the  modern  Buahire. 

the  road  to  India,  and  eighty  leagues  further  down  the 

i,  came  the  Island  of  Aliin  (otherwise  Lan  or  Allar), 

ch   by  the   distances    must    be   the   present   Island   of 

laykh  Shu'ayb.     According  to  Muetawfi  and  other  geo- 

.phers,   between   this  and   Kaya   came   the   two   islands 

d  Abriln  and  Rhayn,  and  the  former  is  probably  that 

known  as  the  Hindarabi  Island. 

The    great    emporiura    (Dawiat- KhSnah)    of    Kays,   as 

teflcribed  by  Muatawfi,  was  the  most  populous  island  of  the 

ulf,  and  lay  four  leagues  from  Huzu  on  the   mainland, 

here  the  road  coming  down  from  Shiraz  reached  the  coast. 

'rom  Kays  the  ships  sailed  for  India,  and  at  the  narrows 

the  Gulf   cume  the   great   island   called   Abriikamaniin 

(Aburkumiin    in    some    MSS.    or    Abarkiifiin,    with    many 

ilher   variants).     Yakfit   (iv,   342)   calls  this  Liift,   or  the 

Island   of  the   Bani    Kawan,   and   its  name   was   spelt   in 

«  variety  of  different  ways  :  but,  undoubtedly,  what  is  now 

,kiiown  as  the  Long  Island  of  Kishm  (Jazirah  Tawilah)  is 

Le  place   indicated.     To  the  east  of  this  came  Hurmus, 

hich  will  be  mentioned  in  Chapter  14  on  Einniin;    and 

le  Uliiitd  of  Hurmuz  was  called  Jirun   where  the  city  of 

ew  Hurmuz  came  to  bu  founded,     A  neighbouring  island, 
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kowevery  appears  already  from  the  earliest  times  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  ITrmus  or  ITrmOz,  recalling  the  name 
of  Hurmuz.  It  is  mentioned  by  Hamd- Allah  (L.  222z)  and 
many  of  the  earlier  Arab  geographers,  as,  for  instance, 
Ibn  Ehurdadbih  (p.  62),  but  what  island  this  Urmus  now 
corresponds  to  is  not  very  clear.  The  island  of  Jasik  may, 
from  what  Yakut  (i,  503)  writes,  be  another  name  for  the 
great  Island  of  Eishm,  and  therefore  a  duplicate  name. 
Besides  Jasik  (or  Ehasik)  Mustawfi  mentions  (L.  222z)  the 
islands  of  Eand,  Anashak,  and  Lahur  (in  the  MSS.  given 
as  Ladur  or  Lawur,  and  possibly  identical  with  Lan  or  Lar 
already  given),  but  these  I  am  unable  satisfactorily  to 
identify. 


Chapter  13.     Shabdnkdrah. 

Contents:  Avig,  18U*;  Darkaa,  181m;  Istahbanan,  ISln;  Bark, 
Tarum,  Khayrah,  Nlriz,  and  Mishkuaat,  \^\p\  Darabgird, 
181r;  Kurm  and  Rubanz,  ISlt^;;  Lar,  18 Ij;. 

What  became  the  province  of  Shabankarah  under  the 
Mongols,  had  formed  the  eastern  part  of  Fars  in  the  time 
of  the  Caliphate,  as  already  stated  in  the  previous  chapter. 
The  name  Shabankarah  does  not  occur  in  the  earlier 
geographers,  but  the  district  came  in  Mongol  days  to  be  called 
after  the  people  who  inhabited  it,  the  Sliabankarah  being 
a  powerful  family  settled  in  these  regions  during  the  period 
of  the  Saljuk  supremacy.  They  waged  successful  war 
against  the  Saljuk  Atabegs  —  against  the  Amir  Chauli, 
mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  in  particular  ;  and  finally 
after  the  fall  of  the  Saljuks  these  Shabankarah  were  left 
masters  of  the  whole  western  part  of  Fars. 

Nearly  all  the  towns  named  by  Hamd -Allah  as  of 
Shabankarah  may  still  be  recognized  on  the  present  map. 
The  capital  of  the  district  was  Ig,  or  Avig,  a  strong  fortress, 
with  the  town  of  Darkan  [1],  or  Zarkan,  situated  at  no  great 
distance   from   it,  both  places   still   existing,   and   further, 
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being  mcDtioned  by  the  earlier  authorities.  Istahbatian  [2], 
whicli  the  Arab  geographers  write  variouBly  aa  Istabanat, 
I»bahaaat,  and  Isbahbadhiit,  is  now  called  Savanat,  lying 
a  short  dietance  north-west  of  Ig  ;  NirTz  [3]  lios  to  the 
eaat  of  it,  and  Ehayruh  [4]  between  Savimat  and  the  shore 
of  Lake  Bakhtigiin  (see  Route  xxxi),  which,  in  lU  aouth- 
eaetorn  bay,  form^  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Shabankitrah 
district,  and  is  often  called  the  Lake  of  Nlriz.  Burk 
representa  the  town  the  name  of  which  is  now  generally 
pronounced  Forg,  and  which  the  Arab  geographers  wrote 
Puij.  There  is,  bowcYer,  the  evidence  of  MukaddasT  (p.  428) 
that  of  old  there  were  here  two  neighbouring  towna,  called 
Furj  and  Burk,  and  tbo  latter  site  is  now  probably  repre- 
sented by  the  Castle  of  Bahram,  described  by  Mr.  Stack 
(Six  Months,  i,  1-Olj).  Tarum  [5]  lies  on  the  frontier  to 
the  east  of  Forg;  the  Mishkiinat  (or  Masldnat)  district  being 
on  the  road  between  Khayrab  and  NirTz. 

l)»riibgird  had  been  the  chief  town  of  eastern  Fara  in 
fcarlier  flays  ;  there  was  near  ihis  in  the  hills  a  famous  pass, 
called  Tang-i-Zinah,  commanded  by  a  strong  castle.  The 
mountains  of  Darabgird  (L.  204/')  were  celebrated  for  the 
ealt,  of  seven  diverse  colours,  that  was  dug  out  of  the  mines 
here,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  was  the 
mountain  called  Eub-i-Rastak,  "three  leagues  in  height, 
like  K  snow-covered  dome,"  where  great  serpents  abounded 
(L.  204y).  The  towns  of  Kurm  [6]  and  Riibanz  (generally 
spelt  Runiz,  in  error,  in  the  MSS.]  lay  on  the  road  towards 
Fasii ;  the  first  still  exists,  and  Riibanz  or  Riiban j  was  the 
ehief  town  of  the  Khasii  district  mentioned  by  Mukaddasi 
(p.  423),  the  town  of  Khasii,  now  to  be  found  on  the  map, 
being  identical  in  all  probability  with  the  older  Rubanj  city. 
Lar,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  the  older  Arab  geographers, 
appears  to  have  been  a  foundation  of  the  Shabunkarab. 
Mustawfl  speaks  of  it  merely  as  a  district  {Vilihjal),  but  his 
contemporary,  Ibn  Batutah  (ii,  240),  speaks  of  "  the  great 
city  i)f  Liir,"  celebrated  for  its  five  markets,  and  Hamd- Allah 
4ulds  in  his  account  that  the  people  of  Liir  were  mostly 
merchaDta  who  occupied  themselves  with  sea  voyages. 
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Chapter*  14.     Kimidn. 

Contents:  Guwashir  or  Bardasir,  182^;  Bam,  182;*;  Jiruft,  182^; 
Khabi?,  182n;  Eighan,  182o;  Sirjan,  182/;;  Shahr-i-Babak, 
1823^;  Narmashir,  182r;  Old  and  New  Hurmuz,  182^. 

The  medisBval  Guwashir  or  Bardasir,  as  has  been  shown 
in  a  previous  paper  (J.R.A.S.  for  April,  1901,  p.  284), 
represents  the  present  city  of  Kirman.  Mustawfi  quotes 
(in  Arabic)  an  anecdote  having  reference  to  the  first  Moslem 
conquest  of  Kirman,  when  its  inhospitable  climate  was 
reported  on  to  Hajjaj,  the  Viceroy  of  'Irak,  by  the  Arab 
commander.  The  text  is,  of  course,  most  unintelligibly 
transcribed  in  the  Bombay  lithographed  edition  and  in  most 
of  the  MSS. ;  it  will  be  found,  however,  given  in  full  by 
Mas'udi  in  his  Meadows  of  Gold  (v,  341).  Among  other 
matters  Mustawfi  speaks  of  the  Old  Mosque  in  Guwashir, 
dating  from  the  time  of  the  Omayyad  Caliph  Omar  II ;  he 
also  refers  to  the  celebrated  garden  called  the  Bagh-i- 
Sirjanl  laid  out  by  the  Amir  'All  Iliyas,  who  had  removed 
the  capital  of  the  province  from  Sir j an  to  Guwiishir,  and 
who  also  built  the  great  Castle  of  the  Hill.  Further, 
within  the  city  was  also  the  mosque  known  as  the  Jiimi'-i- 
Tabrlzl,  founded  by  Turan  Shah  the  Saljuk,  this  being  that 
used  for  the  Friday  Prayer  when  Mustawfi  wrote. 

The  town  of  Bam  is  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Kirman ; 
Jiruft,  of  which  the  ruins  exist  at  the  present  Shahr  -  i  - 
Dakyanus  (see  J.R.G.S.,  1855,  p.  47),  lying  some  distance 
to  the  south-west  of  it,  being  built  on  the  river  culled  the 
Div-rud — *  Demon-stream ' — from  its  violent  course  (L.  2196*), 
the  stream  now  known  as  the  Khalil-riid.  Kbabis  lies  east 
of  Kirman  city  near  the  desert  border,  and  Rlghan  or 
Blkan  is  south-east  of  Bam.  Slrjiin,  as  I  have  shown  in  my 
paper  above  referred  to,  must  probably  be  sought  for  at 
the  ruins  near  Faridun.  Sirjan  had  been  the  older  capital 
of  the  Kirman  province,  but  in  the  time  of  Mustawfi,  though 
merely  a  provincial  town,  Sirjan  was  still  an  important  place 
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with  a  strong  castle,  and  it  only  fell  to  ruin  after  the  days 
of  Timur.  Shahr-i-Babak  still  exists,  in  the  north-western 
aogle  of  the  Kirman  province  ;  while  Karmiishir  stands 
on  the  desert  border  on  the  other  aide,  south-east,  towards 
Makriin.' 

On  the  south  coast  of  Klrman  lay  the  port  of  Hurmuz 
on  the  mainland  (at  the  sit«  now  marked  Minao  on  the 
map),  but  this  place,  as  Mustawfi  records,  had  already  been 
ttbaudoued  in  his  day.  The  King  of  Hurmuz,  Fakhr-ad- 
Din — or  Kutb-ad-Din,  as  Bomt;  MSS.  give  the  name,  followiug 
in  this  Ibn  BatQlaL  (ii,  230) — bad  migrated  with  his  people 
ott  account  of  the  attacks  of  brigands,  and  had  established 
his  capital  for  greater  safety  on  the  Island  of  Jiriio,  one 
league  distant  from  tiie  ahore  (the  present  Ormuz  Island).' 
This  transfer  of  the  capital  would  appear  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  year  715  (a.d.  1^15),  though  nearly  a  century  later, 
in  the  time  of  Timur,  Uld  Hurmuz,  according  to  'All  of 
Tazd  (Za/ar  Ndma/i,  i,  789,  809),  was  still  an  important  city. 
There  wore  mountains  in  Eirmun  (L.  'iO^ik)  where,  says 
Mustawti,  u  stone  capable  of  being  burnt  for  Brewood 
existed  (doubtless  lignite),  and  this  was  used  for  fuel  in 
those  parts.  To  the  north-oast  of  Hurmuz  on  the  Baltich 
frontier  were  the  mountains  called  the  Kiih-i-Kafs,  which 
«re  frequently  mentioned  by  the  earlier  Arab  geographers; 
also  in  Sirmuu  was  the  range  named  Kilh-i-Kiirin,  which 
are  the  mountains  more  properly  called  Jahal  Bariz  by  the 
older  geographers,  but  which  Yiikiit  (iv,  148)  had  already 
miBnanied,  being  doubtless  the  authority  used  by  Mustawli 
(L,  20OJ-,  aOfic,  and  cf.  Istakhri,  p.  163,  note  rf). 

■  TIm  Bombay  Litbogriipb  gitcs  MiUhiz  lor  Nnrmuhic,  but  thu  Intter 
m£ng  u  that  at  aU  tbe  butt  UBS.  nnd  tereta  with  tbe  atatcmeDt  tbnl  it  wiu 

I   a  town  (uiuuIhI  bj  Anluhir  RabogMi,  for  Uisbtx  i>  a  aiixlan]  plnre. 

*  Tho  Ustorjr  ot  Uurmuz  is  obscure ;  tbe  but  tcnount  of  its  roltn  ibnt  I  hnvn 
bM  with  will  be  Found  in  tlio  Jf luma'  -al-AntSt,  ut  bisldriol  Wurk  wrinen  ahiiiiT. 

I  Itw;nt713  (*.D.  lataj.  Ol  tbu  workoucSod<(h^nsM«Kd[>MS.,u^d■nllther 
ol^  (AJil.  lis.  IC.CiJC)  Kill  Ihi  fonnd  in  thu  BnoA  Uuwum  library.  Ditle* 
uu  DTiIi'  '  il'y  <icuitt«d  in  tho  Majiia'-at-Atimb,  but  it  dvw 

on  ai\r,  '  liiimuii  aa  nlau  uf  tbo  Atsbe^  Cbiiali  ami  olhim, 

who   m:'  I  '  Hdnnit  of  the  SauVari  Atabef^,  hunmi  it  vt 

n  TuliiM  '    preBtfDt  'Ma  uf   Hoimui  sea  tha  impcn  bjr 

CantiiiiL   -  ■i'mmf  Mfsnim  for  1874,  vol.  i,  p.  12,  und  tba 

J.ft.G,(4..  ISLM.ii.  iL^i.. 
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Chapter  16.     I^  Deiert. 

Contents:  Janna|^,  1836;  Sanlj  and  the  two  cities  d  T41m%  18^; 

EuhbinSn,  18M;  Nili,  183#. 

The  great  salt  desert  of  central  IrSn,  whioh  is  noir 
generally  known  as  the  EaTir  (a  name  of  nnoertnn 
etjrmology),  is  always  referred  to  by  Mustawfi  by  its  Armbio 
name,  Mafazah,  meaning  *  the  wilderness.'  He  desoribes  it 
as  extending  from  the  Tillage  of  Sumghon — whioh  the 
Mughals  called  Ak  Ehwijah,  lying  a  little  south  of  EasTln 
—  right  across  Persia  in  a  south-easterly  direction^  and 
reaching  nearly  down  to  the  sea  of  'Oman  at  Harmus. 
The  south-western  limit  of  the  desert  was  marked  by  tl&a 
towns  of  Sayah,  Kum,  Eashan,  ZavSrah,  Na3rin9  Yaid*  and 
thence  along  the  Elirman  and  Makran  border  to  the  mountains 
above  the  coast.  The  north  -  eastern  limit  of  tiie  desert 
went  by  Bay  along  the  borders  of  Kiimis  and  part  of 
Khurasan,  then  by  Kuhistan  and  Zavil  down  to  Sistan,  and 
thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Hurmuz. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Great  Desert,  half-way  across  on 
the  road  going  from  Nishapur  to  Isfahan,  lay  the  three 
villages  of  Jarmak  in  an  oasis  where  there  were  water 
springs.  This  oasis,  the  position  of  which  is  fixed  by  the 
Arab  Itineraries,  was  visited  in  1875  by  Colonel  Macgregor 
{KhuraadUy  i,  91)  ;  its  chief  village  is  now  called  Ehur,  and 
the  district  is  Biyabanak — 'Little  waterless  place' — by  which 
name  it  was  already  known  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
being  mentioned  by  Tavernier  in  his  Travels  ( Voyages,  i,  769; 
La  Haye,  1718).  The  position  of  Sanlj  is  also  fixed  by 
the  Arab  Itineraries ;  it  was  on  the  Eirman  frontier, 
half-way  between  Narmashir  and  Zaranj.  While  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  position,  there  is  some  about  the  name, 
which  in  many  MSS.  of  the  Arab  geographers  may  be  read 
Safrd  or  Isfand  in  place  of  Sanlj  (cf .  Istakhrl,  p.  228,  note  r), 
and  the  MSS.  of  the  Nuzhat  confirm  the  doubtful  reading. 
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Tabaa,  on  the  Slstan  border,  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
following  chapter ;  Kuhbinan  (the  Oobinan  of  Marco  Polo) 
is  on  the  Eirraan  side,  and  has  been  visited  by  Mr.  Stack 
(Six  Months  in  Pi-rnit,  i,  231).  Lastly,  of  the  towns 
mentioned  Nih  is  in  Slstan,  as  marked  on  the  map.  On  the 
extreme  north-western  border  of  the  Great  Peaert,  not  far 
from  the  high  rond  poing  down  from  Ray  to  Kum,  lay 
the  mountains  ealled  Kiih-i-Kargas — 'the  Vulture  HilU' 
— and  according  to  MustawB  {L,  20tie)  their  recesses  were 
the  cbosen  home  of  the  Ibex  (Wa'il).  The  Vulture  Hills 
are  doubtless  the  present  Siyah-Kuh — 'the  Black  Hills' — 
overlooking  the  Kavir,  some  distance  to  the  east  of  Kum. 


Chapter  16.      Sijittdn  or  NimrSz,  and  KuhMun. 

I  <?ontent8:  JluraDJ,  183^;  Turahlz,  IS^m;  Kiahmar,  ISSo;  Tun, 
]83«:  fajiBtin  and  JuMbad,  I83;i::  Daeht-Biyiid  and  Farie, 
184*;  Birjaud,  18-lc;  KUusf,  184c;  Sukhis  or  Shakhln.  184/; 
Zlrkfih,  184^1  Tubas  Masinikii,  I84A;  Tabas  Kilaki,  184w; 
Kuyin.  \Mp;  Kal'ah  Daridi,  184u;  Mumlniibud,  184«;  Zavil, 
184i(7;  Firuzkuh,  184j-;  GhazQayn,  18^y;  Tartnlshah,  185!; 
Maytuanafa,  IBSe;  Kamayo,  IBSrf, 

Sistan,  by  the  Arabs  written  Sijistan,  waa  of  old  called 
Nimriiz,  meaning  '  Midday,'  a  name  said  to  ha»'B  been 
given  to  the  province  in  regard  to  its  position  south  of 
Kbunisan.  Kuhistan— 'the  Mountain-land'— was  the  north- 
western part  of  this  country,  and  in  older  times  it  was  more 
often  included  in  the  Ehurasan  government. 

Zaranj,  tbe  capital,  also  known  as  Sistan  city,  was  a  great 
place  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  completely  destroyed  by 
Timur  half  a  century  after  the  time  of  Mustawfi,  and  the 
extensive  ruins  of  the  old  town,  the  name  of  Zaranj  having 
long  since  been  forgotten,  lie  some  railea  to  the  north-east 
of  !Nastrabiid  {or  Nasratabiid),  the  modern  capital  of  STstan, 
near  the  hamlets  of  Pishiivanin  and  Nfid  'All.  The  city 
of  Zaranj  lay  along  the  bank  of  the  Siyiih-iiid  —  'the 
Black  Canal'  —  a  branch   from  the  TIelmund   river.     The 
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Ab-i-Hirmand,  as  Mustawfi  spells  the  name  (L.  216«),  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  Ghur,  and  after  passing  the  fortress  of 
Bust  curves  round  northward  to  the  city  of  Zaranj,  flowing 
out  finally  into  the  Zirrah  Lake  from  the  eastward  by 
many  mouths  and  canals.  From  the  north  the  Zirrah  Lake 
received  the  water  of  the  Ab-i-Farah,  the  river  which 
passed  the  town  of  Farah,  and  which  like  the  Helmund 
also  rose  in  the  mountains  of  Ghur,  in  what  is  now  north- 
western Afghanistan  (L.  216/,  226/?). 

Turshiz  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Kuhistan  province,  and 
near  it  was  the  village  of  Kishmar/  famous  for  the  great 
cypress-trees  planted  by  Zoroaster,  as  related  by  FirdiisI  in 
the  Shall  Ndmah  (Turner-Macan,  iv,  1067).  Near  Turshiz 
were  four  famous  castles  called  KaPah  Bardarud,  Kal'ah 
Mikal  (or  Haykal),  Mujahidabad,  and  Atishgah  (*  the  Fire- 
temple').  No  town  called  Turshiz  exists,  but  a  district 
now  bears  this  name,  and  from  the  Itineraries  given  by 
Istakhri  (p.  284)  and  others  Turshiz,  anciently  called 
Turthith,  or  Turaythith,  lay  one  day's  march  westward  of 
Kundur.  Hence  the  ruins  of  the  city  are  probably  those 
seen  at  Firuzabad,  near  the  village  of  'Abdulabad ;  and  in 
any  case  Turshiz  cannot  be  Sultanabiid,  the  modern  capital 
of  the  Turshiz  district,  for  this  lies  cmt  of  Kundur. 

Tun  is  still  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Kuhistan,  and 
according  to  Mustawfi  was  originally  laid  out  on  a  Chinese 
plan,  whatever  that  may  signify.  Bajistan  [1],  of  which 
Yclkilt  (i,  497)  also  speaks,  lies  due  north  of  Tfui ;  it  is  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  Jalidn  Nnmd  (p.  326)  and 
many  of  the  Nuzhat  MSS.  this  name  is  given  as  Tanjah,  but 
probably  in  error.  Junabiid  [2],  generally  called  Gunabad, 
and  which  the  Arab  geographers  write  Yuniibidh,  lies  north- 
east of  Tun ;  it  was  famous  for  its  two  castles,  called  Kal'ali 
Khwiishir  and  Darjan  (or  Darkliiln).  In  the  neighbourhood 
were  the  mountains  called  Kuh  -  i  -  Gunabad  and  Kuh  -  i  - 
Zibad,  w^hich  are  said  to  be  mentioned  by  FirdusI  (L.  206;;). 
The  district  of   Dasht-i-Biyiid  lies  south  of  Gunabad  and 

^  In  Kazvinl  (ii,  299)  printed  KisJan  by  mistake :    but  rii^ht  iu  Yakut  (iv,  27S). 
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wet  of  Tun;  itj^-chief  towii  was  Fiins  [3],  now  generally 
called  Kol'ah  Enhnah,  or  'the  Old  Caatk.'  Birjaiid  [4J 
lies  at  Gome  distance  to  the  south-east  of  Tiin,  and  to  the 
west  of  Birjand  is  Khusf  [S],  &  name  which  the  Arab 
geographers  write  Ehawst ;  the  position  of  Sukhis  (Shiihiii, 
Stthin,  and  Shakhin  are  manuscript  variants)  uppeurs  to  \k 
unknown.  Zirkuh  —  'the  Foot-hills' — is  the  nuine  of  u 
district  murked  on  the  map  as  lying  lo  the  eastward  ot 
Kayin ;  Mustairfi  states  that  it  bad  three  tovnis,  namely, 
lafadon  [6],  Istind  [7j,  and  Sbarakhs  [8],  all  of  which 
may  still  be  found  on  the  map. 

During  the  middle  ages  there  were  two  cities  called  Tabas, 
namely,  Tabas  Kilaki  [9],  which  in  the  Arab  geographers 
is  given  us  Tabas- at •  Tarn r — 'Tubas  of  the  Date' — and  Tabas 
Maainun  [10],  formerly  known  as  Tabas-al-'Unniib — ''I'abas 
of  the  Jujube-tree,'  From  the  distances  given  in  the  Arab 
mnerariea  it  would  appear  that  Tabas  Eilaki  (or  Qiloki) 
ia  the  place  still  marked  in  our  maps  as  Tabas,  which  lies 
on  the  desert  border,  and  this  agrees  with  what  is  said  of 
the  limits  of  the  Mafiizah,  or  Great  Desert,  in  the  previous 
chapter.  The  position  of  Tabus  Mfismun  cannot  be  exactly 
fixed,  but  the  eridenee  of  Ibn  Hawkal  (p.  335)  and  the 
other  Itineraries  would  place  it  about  half-way  between  Tun 
and  the  other  (the  present)  Tabas,  which  last  is  often  named 
'Tabasayn.  The  city  of  Kityin  lies  cast  of  Tiin,  and  was 
noted  as  the  central  point  of  Kuhistiin  ;  the  Castle  of 
Darah  [U]  is  south-east  of  Birjand,  and  Muminiibiid  is  the 
name  of  the  mounl^tinous  district  to  the  east  of  Birjand. 

In  regard  to  Ziivil,  Mustawfi  gives  this  as  the  name  of 
a  town  with  its  surrounding  district,  and  in  the  previous 
chapter  be  has  mentioned  Zuvil  as  lying  on  the  north- 
western border  of  the  great  desert.  The  name  does  not 
occur  in  Yakut  or  any  of  the  earlier  Arab  geographers, 
but  Monsieur  B.  de  Meynard,  in  a  note  to  his  Dietiounaire 
de  fa  Perse  (p.  35),  quoting  the  author  of  the  Mubarik  Shalil, 
BtatciH  that  Zavil  was  a  district  near  Asfuzar  (Sabziviii-  of 
Herat),  and  that  it  was  watered  by  eighty  streams  on  which 
stood  water  -  mills.    Firiizkiih — '  Turquoise  Mountain  ' — is 
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probably  the  ancient  capital  of  Ghflr,  which  will  be  noticed 
in  the  next  chapter,  the  exact  position  of  which,  in  what  is 
now  north-western  Afghaoistan,  is  unknown.  Ohaznayn, 
otherwise  Ghaznah,  needa  no  comment,  but  I  am  unable 
to  identify  the  place  written  TaiTnlshah  (Tar'It,  Tarmast, 
etc.,  are  variants  given  in  the  MSS.) ;  possibly  it  is  merely 
a  mistake  for,  and  duplicate  of,  Turshiz.  Maymanah,  which 
the  Arab  geographers  called  Yahudiyab  —  'Jew-town'  — 
lies  east  of  Bala  Murghiib,  in  the  north-west  of  modern 
Afghunistun  ;  and  the  city  of  Karuayn,  celebrated  aa  the 
birthplace  of  Layth,  the  founder  of  the  SafTarids,  liea  in 
the  desert  one  march  to  the  north  of  Khiish  on  the  river 
Helmund,  according  to  the  distances  given  by  Ihn  Hawkal 
{p.  306). 
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JLUL — Oh  the  JfygdhdrabodkaftiaHHika,  at^d  U*  fn\{^mt 
Off  io  Old  Gvjarath     By  G.  A.  Grirrsox,  CLE,  LC.S. 

Ix  the  year  1889  the  late  Mr.  H.  H.  Dhruva  published  an 
edition  of  the  MugdhdcabodhamauktiAa,  which  he  deeeribeil 
as  ''a  Grammar  for  Beginners  of  the  Gujerati  Language.** 
He  cannot  have  given  much  study  to  the  work,  for  a  perusal 
of  it  will  show  that  it  is  not  a  Gujarat!  Grammar  at  all. 
It  is  a  very  elementary  Sanskrit  Grammar,  with  the  expla- 
nations written  in  an  old  form  of  Gujarat!.  The  date  of  the 
work  is  A.D.  1394,  and  all  that  is  known  of  the  author  is  that 
he  was  the  pupil  of  Deva-sundara.  His  name  is  not  given. 
As  a  Sanskrit  Grammar  the  Mugdhdvabodhamauktika  is  of 
Tery  small  value.  It  deals  more  with  what  we  should  call 
syntax  than  with  the  formation  of  words.  But,  as  the 
explanations  are  written  in  the  vernacular,  these  incidentally 
afford  information  as  to  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
language  of  Gujarat  between  the  time  of  Hema-candra 
(fl.  1150  A.D.)  and  the  time  of  Narsingh  Mehtii  (fl.  1450 
A.D.),  with  whom  Gujarat!  literature  is  commonly  said  to 
commence.  I  have  therefore  examined  the  text  with  some 
minuteness,  and  lay  the  results  before  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  as  providing  a  valuable  connecting  link  between 
the  Gaurjara  Apabhramsa  of  the  Prakrit  grammarian  and 
modem  Gujarat!.  The  close  connection  of  this  Old  Gujuruti 
with  the  former  is  remarkable ;  and,  though  the  materials 
are  very  incomplete,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  for  the 
first  time  we  have  before  us  an  unbroken  chain  of  develop- 
ment between  a  Prakrit  dialect  and  a  modern  Indian 
vernacular. 
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PHONETICS. 

The  origiDal  is  carelessly  printed.  Great  laxity  ia  shown 
in  the  use  of  anusvani,  which  is  oraitt«d  ad  lihitum.  When 
printed,  it  usually  represents  anumliika.  Possibly  it  some- 
times represents  anmcdra.  As  one  cannot  distinguisli 
between  the  two  uses  of  this  sign,  I  have  contented 
myself  with  uniformly  transliterating  it  by  ~.  Forms  like 
tu,  jii,  should  perhaps  be  written  tam,  Joih,  respectively. 
I  have  silently  corrected  the  numerous  misprints  in  the 
use  of  aniisrara. 

The  letters  c  and  o  are  no  doubt  often  short,  as  in 
Apabhrumsa.  An  the  original  makes  no  distinction  in  the 
quantity  of  these  vowels,  I  have  perforce  left  them 
unmarked. 

Dr.  Konow  has  drawn  my  attention  l.o  the  fact  that,  in 
Marathi,  a  single  Prakrit  n  remains  corebralized  in  the 
modern  vernacular,  but  that  a  double  cerebral  nn  becomes 
dentalized  tx>  u,  thus  following  the  example  of  Jainn 
Maharaatri.  Th«  name  lule  obtains  in  Old  Gujarati. 
Thus,  Apabhram^  JSnai,  Old  Guj.  janai,  he  knows;  but 
Ap.  panna.  Old  Guj.  pSna,  a  leaf;  Ap.  annai,  Old  Guj. 
anai,  and. 

The  rule,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  tatsamas  like  dina, 
a  gift. 

As  in  ApabhramSa,  a  conjunct  r  is  optionally  retained 
(Ho.,  iv,  398).  Thus,  Caitra  or  Cattta,  N.P. ;  pramai,  he 
obtains. 

As  in  Prakrit,  the  diphthongs  at  and  au  occur  only  as 
compounds  of  a  and  i,  and  a  and  n,  respectively.  They 
are  not  the  Sanskrit  diphthongs,  and  are  usually  written 
as  separate  letters,  thus  di,  aii.  I  have  followed  Professor 
Jacobi's  example  in  omitting  the  diEeresis  as  a  useless 
complication. 
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NOUNS. 


Weak  Noun  in  a. 


Base,  ddna  (neut.),  a  gift;  Caitta  (maac),  N.P.,  Oaitra. 


Singular, 


1 

! 
Xom ! 

APABHRASi^A. 

Old  GrjARATi. 

1 

Modern  Gujarati. 

ddna 

9 

1                  _ 
danay  danfiy  Caitta 

,                                          1 

dun 

ddniiy  Cettu 

!  ddniiy  Caittu 

t 

Ace 

dana 

1 
dantfy  ddnuj  Caitta 

dan 

daiiu,  Cettu 

ddniiy  Caittu 

Also  same  as  Dat. 

Also  same  as  Dat. 

Instr 

danehty  ddne 

•       '      • 

ddmly  dam 

ddne 

Dat 

ddna-taru,  iv,   425, 

dnna-naT 

dan 'He 

Abl 

ddna-hu,    -hiihto^ 
'KumtOy  danatto 

■■  ddna-taUy     •hutaUy 
'thaUy  'thakau 

dan -t ho  (declined  as 
adjective),  -thi 

Gen 

dana'fiinau 

•                   • 

ddna 'tana  n 

:  ddn-tano 

• 

1 

di'tna-nau 

■  dan -no 

1 

i 

dHua-rahXy  -rahat 

(cf.  Marwari  ddn-ro) 

Loc 

dilna-JcchJ  (dative),  iv, 
■      '425,  345. 

ddni 

1 

ddua-kih'i 
ddui 

cf.  ddu-kero 
ddne 

Obi.  base 

1 

.  ddna  ho.  diinn 

1       •        *       " 

dfuia 

1 

dan 

Plural. 

I  have  met  only  one  clear  instance  of  the  nominative 
plural.  It  IS  the  same  as  the  oblique  base — mara  in  mora 
ndcaU,  peacocks  dance.  In  Ap.  it  would  be  the  same.  In 
Mod.  Guj.   it   would   be   mor(-o).      Cf.,   however,  je   linga 


*  References  here  and  elsewhere  are  to  Hema-candra's  Grammarg 
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vibhakti  vacana  hui,  te  satr  pratyaya  pardi  d7iu,  the 
terminations  of  gender,  number,  and  case  are  added  to 
the  suffix  satr.     Examples  of  the  various  cases — 

Nominative. — (a)  candra  ugai,  the  moon  rises;  ddna  d\faiy 
a  gift  is  given  ;  mya  puchai,  the  disciple  asks ;  dhanna- 
karamhdra  jlva  sukha  prdmai,  an  individual  who  acts 
virtuously  obtains  bliss ;    loka  dekhai,  the  person  sees. 

(b)  Caittu  loka-siu  tdta  karai,  Caitra  converses  with 
a  person ;  Maitta  ndcai,  Maitra  dances ;  anyddika-nau  yogu 
hut,  the  sense  of  *  other '  or  the  like  is  indicated ;  pumlihga 
prathamd  eka-vacanu  hui,  it  is  the  third  person  masculine 
singular.  Neut.  dharmii  sukha-nai  kdrani  hui,  virtue  is  for 
(i.e.  leads  to)  happiness  ;  caittU'tanau  dhanu  gdmi  chai, 
Caitra's  wealth  is  in  the  village. 

Accusative. — (a)  vitardga  vdTichita  du,  the  ascetic  grants 
a  boon ;  rata  karai,  converses  (see  above) ;  tapa  karai,  he 
performs  austerities  ;  guru-tamtl  vacana  hau  sabhalau,  I  listen 
to  the  word  of  the  preceptor ;  artha  puchai,  he  asks  the 
meaning ;  haia  khedatau,  driving  the  plough  (cf.  below)  ; 
bija  vdvaiy  he  sows  seed ;  aukha  prdmai^  he  obtains  happiness ; 
iisya  hau  sabhalau^  I  hear  the  disciple  ;  mstra  pafhatan, 
reading  the  scriptures. 

(b)  Cltaittu  katu  kami,  Chaitni  makes  a  straw  mat;  saj'nsdru 
taraiy  he  passes  over  existence ;  (jurl  arthu  ka/uitai,  while 
the  preceptor  is  telling  the  meaning  ;  /••/.s?7  khedafau,  hahi, 
what  is  he  driving  h  the  plough  (cf.  above). 

Instrumental. — (a)  jlra  dharmu  .sa ntmru  iarai,  by  virtue 
a  living  being  crosses  (the  ocean  of)  existence  (see  below)  ; 
kiml  kijataUy  mtradhdrUy  by  whom  is  it  being  made  ?  by  the 
architect  (see  below)  ;  Hisyii  patlutaCi  hau  sdbhalaiiy  I  listen 
to  what  is  being  read  by  the  disciple  ;  e  y  rant  ha  sukhii 
pafhuyai,  this  book  can  be  read  with  pleasure ;  .srdrnkii  deva 
pujiii,  the  god  is  worshipped  by  the  votary  ;  gopdliT  gar 
dohltie,  while  the  cows  are  being  milked  by  Gopala  ;  caitil 
gditai  mail  in  ndcni,  while  (a  song)  is  being  sung  by  Caitra, 
Maitra  dances. 

(b)  kisiX  taraiy  dharml,  by  what  does  one  cross?  by  virtue; 
sutradhdri  kljatau  prasdda,  loka  dekhai,  a  person  looks  on 
while  the  palace  is  being  built  by  the  architect. 
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Dative.  —  sukha-nat^  for  bliss ;  jeha  vastu-nai  paritydga 
sucii,  for  what  thing  abandonment  is  indicated.  Instead  of 
nut,  the  word  kdrani  (the  locative  of  karana),  preceded  by 
iMi»  (the  termination  of  the  genitive  put  into  the  locative 
neater  to  agree  with  kdrani)^  is  commonly  used.  Thus, 
vitekiu  moksa-nai  kdrani  khapai,  the  man  of  discrimination 
strives  after  salvation ;  dharmu  mkha-nai  kdrani  hut,  virtue 
is  for  (leads  to)  happiness.  After  a  verb  of  giving  the 
genitive  termination  rahal  is  used  to  indicate  the  dative. 
ThxkB,  jeha-rahai  ddna  d\jaiy  to  whom  a  gift  is  given. 

In  the  following  instance  the  dative  is  used  for  the 
accusative: — %'kdra»na%  bolivai,  in  saying  the  letter  t. 

Ablative. — vrksa-tau  pdna  padai,  the  leaf  falls  from  the 
tree.     No  examples  are  available  of  the  other  suffixes. 

Genitive. — Examples  of  tanau  and  of  nau  will  be  given 
under  the  head  of  adjectives.  The  suffixes  rahdi  and  rahl 
occur  frequently  in  the  grammatical  rules,  as  in  eha-rahai, 
of  this ;  a-varna-rahJ,  (in  the  place)  of  a  vowel  of  the  cr-set. 
No  examples  are  available  of  ktht. 

Locative. — aampraddniy  in  the  dative ;  caiUu-tanaU  dhanu 
gdmi  chat,  Gaitra's  wealth  is  in  the  village ;  eaittu  gdmi 
vasai,  C.  lives  in  the  village;  &abda-nai  chehi,  at  the  end 
of  a  word  ;  mpghi  varaaatai  mora  ndcdi,  while  the  clouds 
rain  (loc.  absolute),  the  peacocks  dance. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  the  suffix  nai  of  the  dative  is  really  the  instrumental 
masculine  or  neuter  of  the  genitive  termination  nau,  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  is  capable  of  being  declined  in  all  its  cases. 


j.H.A.b.   11)02.  35 
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S$^tt^  Strong  Nuun  in  a. 

Base,  l4)-au  (roasc.),  a  star;  sonuu  (neat),  gold. 

Suiguhr. 


Som 

APjlBHSJlHil. 

Old  Gt^iAKATi. 

MoKEIUt    Gl-JlBATi. 

(5ra«,  n^^» 

tiraa,  mnaii 

tar.,  .0..-. 

Aw 

Mr««.  jDVtuit 

tarau,  mhaT 

W™.  .»«S 

Also  tame  u  Rat. 

Also  (ume  as  DaL 

lute 

(orwiT.  Mi« 

taraj 

r.>. 

Dit 

fdroo-foti; 

Inrn-nxi 

r.liYi-iir 

AW 

-iwnfu,  tiraello 

MraWAo.  -lAi 

Osn 

tnnia-laifaii 

(dro-fBAT.  -raAnl 

{arS.,-0) 

M>nn.i(.Ar(lllltiv«) 

(ard.^iA; 

f5rf-i»™ 

Loc 

f4ra> 

Idnn 

fdtv 

ObT.  I)!H0 

(lirMAo.  furoa 

Mtv) 

^5rri 

In  Old  Giijarati,  the  nom.  plural  masc.  appears  to  ead  in 
d  and  the  neuter  in  a.  Cf.  Apabbramea  tdraa  and  aomam. 
The  distinction  between  masc.  and  neut.  ie,  however,  very 
doubtful,  and  possibly  both  terminations  are  used  in- 
differently. The  plural  oblique  base  is  the  same  as  the 
nominatire.  In  Modem  Gujarat!  the  forms  for  both  the 
Nom.  and  the  Obi.  base  are  tdrd-(o)  and  sona-(o),  the 
addition  of  o  being  optional  in  each  case.  The  only 
examples  which  I  can  give  of  the  plural  are  m&laga  kartd 
kriyd  auciyat,  the  original  subject  and  action  are  indicated 
(here  apparently  kartd,  and  kriyd  agree  with  an  adjectiTe 
in  the  neater  plural,  nnless  the  termination  is  also  used  for 
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the  masculiDe);  illinimej>aiia-(ana  nitva  racuna,  the  nine 
persone  of  tfiu  iitmBDepada ;  keta/d,  how  many  (apparently 
masc.),  and  similar  forms. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  use  of  some  of  (ho  cases 
of  the  singular : — 

Nominative. — ln-iffa  baricai  ju  mUligau  hiii,  sh  karta,  the 
origioHtor  in  doing  an  action  is  the  subject ;  tdmu  Sgi'a, 
the  star  rose ;  '/lit  nonan  Kiihftgau  rikdi,  gold  is  sold  cheap 
here ;  illmanf'pada-nnil  pahilau  (h'l-jn  racana  hiti,  the  third 
person  of  the  iitraanepada  is  only  in  the  singular  {j  ^ 
Sauraseni  jj'Of-)  ;  jr/ia-ra/im  krii/d  fietupannii  na  Am,  the 
actions  of  which  do  not  become  causality. 

Accusative. — mtrmlhiln  kijutitii  deAaraii  loka  ttekhai,  a  person 
looks  at  a  temple  being  built  by  the  architect. 

Instrumental. — kari  lei  dvi  itijadi  bolk'ai,  by  saying  '  having 
done,'  '  having  taken,'  '  having  given,'  etcetera. 

Locative.  — Ju  kartii  Ui  dii  paifhai  hui  itijd-H  bolivai,  \a. 
saying  the  person  who  does,  takes,  gives,  reads,  becomes, 
etcetera ;  kriya  karimiju  mQligait  hut,  su  karta  (see  Nom.), 

Oblique  base. — rargri-tnna  pithila  aksara  pnrai,  after  the 
first  letter  of  a  rnrga. 

No  examples  of  the  employment  of  the  other  cases  are 
available. 


Other  Nouns. 

Only  sporadic  examples  of  other  nouns  occur  in  the 
(grammar.     They  are  the  following : — 

Nominative  singular.  —  cicekiii  moksii-nai  karrini  khitpai, 
H  man  of  discrimination  atrivea  for  final  beatitude ;  karaaani 
habi  khedntaii  hi/a  tiirxit,  the  cultivator,  while  driving  his 
plough,  sows  seed ;  r/Hri  art/tn  kahatai  pram&diu  rlf/hai,  while 
the  preceptor  is  telling  the  meaning,  Pramadi  (or  the  lazy 
ime)  is  drowsy. 

Accusative  singular. — sulrtidhiiri  ky'ati  vdvi  loka  dekhai, 
u  person  looks  at  a  well  being  built  by  the  architect. 

Dsrive  singular.— /cAn  foatu-nai  parityaga  s&cii,  for  wbst 
tiling  abandoumeuL  is  indicated. 
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Oenitive  singular. — guru-tanau  vacana,  the  word  of  the 
preceptor. 

Oenitive  plural. — e  hihui-nai  yogi,  in  the  sense  of  these  two. 

Locative  singular. — guri^  loc.  of  guru,  see  Norn.  sing, 
above. 

Locative  plural. — gopdlii  gde  (gen.  sg.  gdi-nau)  dohttle 
caittu  aviu,  Caitra  came  while  the  cows  were  being  milked 
by  Gopala  (loc.  plur.  absolute). 

Oblique  singular.  —  kartd  (nom.  the  same)  dgali,  before 
the  subject. 

ADJECTIVES. 

The  feminine  of  strong  nouns  or  adjectives  in  au  (neut.  au) 
ends  in  i.  Thus,  puwilau,  first ;  puvvih  kriyd^  the  first  verb. 
So  kijatau  (masc),  k\jatl  (fern.),  kyatau  (neut.),  being  done 
(pros.  part.  pass.).  Adjectives  are  declined  like  substantives. 
Thus,  aonau  auhugau  (nom.  neut.),  cheap  gold;  varga-tand 
trljd  (nom.  masc.  trijau)  ak^ara-ra/u  paddnti,  (in  the  place)  of 
the  third  letter  of  a  set  at  the  end  of  a  word  (here  the 
adjective  in  the  oblique  form  agrees  with  a  genitive) ;  lihga 
chehi/d  (oblique  form)  sahda'tanau  hui,  the  gender  (of  a 
dvandva  compound)  is  that  of  the  last  word  ;  f/de  dolntie, 
while  the  cows  are  being  milked  (loc.  plur.  absolute). 

The  genitive  in  taiiaH  or  nan  is  treated  exactly  like  au 
adjective,  and  is  declined  throughout  all  cases  and  numbers 
in  agreement  with  the  noun  which  it  qualifies.  When, 
however,  the  case  of  the  principal  noun  is  formed  by  adding 
a  suffix  to  the  oblique  form,  the  suffix  is  not  repeated  after 
the  genitive,  which  thus  only  appears  in  the  oblique  form. 
When  a  genitive  agrees  with  a  noun  in  the  instrumental  or 
locative,  it  is  itself  put  into  the  same  case.     Examples  are — 

Nom.  sing.  masc. — chn-tannii  or  eha-nau,  of  this;  am/ddikd- 
nan  yogu,  the  sense  of  *  other  *  and  the  like;  jo  karfd-nau 
atham  karma-nau  ddhdra  Ind,  to  (idhikaranay  those  thin^^s 
which  are  the  receptacle  of  the  subject  or  of  the  object 
are  i\iQ  adJnknrana\  teha  trljd  aksara  parai  hakdra-rdhi  fnjd- 
nail   sagau  rauthau  hui,  after  these  (above-mentioned)  third 
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letters  {of  the  ranjits)  the  fourth  letter  (of  the  earga)  is  added 
{gaijata)  to  the  third  oue  (in  the  place)  of  the  letter  hn. 

Nom.  sing.  fem. — karld-ni  nj)^kfS  hut,  there  I's  a  reference 
to  subject. 

Nom.  sing.  neut. — cuitla-lmutii dhaitlc,  the  ve&Uh  of  Cailra; 
kautyi'tmyiti  ilhitDTi,  whose  wealth?  gurti-fatinu  encnna,  the 
word  of  the  preceptor ;  iipand  kartiia-naH  Ttiexann,  a  qualifier 
of  its  own  object;  bhilm-iiu  (aic)  eisefanu  (sic),  a  qualifier  of 
impersonality,  an  impersonal  verbal  adjective. 

Loc.  sing. — ieha-nai  ijogi,  in  the  sense  of  that;  jeha-nai 
karani,  for  whose  sake ;  ritvkiit  mohm-nai  karmti  khnpai,  a 
man  of  diacriminal ion  strives  for  hnal  beatitude;  dharinu 
tukha-nai  kdrani  /mi,  virtue  is  for  happiness ;  kfird-imi  karmi 
dmtlya,  in  the  object  of  (a  word  ending  in)  the  suffix  kUca 
there  is  the  accusative  case;  iabda-nai  ehu/ii,  at  the  end  of 
a  word;  karasani-nai  tHemni,  in  the  adjective  qualifying 
the  word  karasani. 

Obi.  form  sing. — pmtyaya-tia  kaiia  dgaU,  before  the 
subject  of  a  suffix  (here  knrfd  is  in  the  oblique  form,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  nominative,  being  governed  by  dgali)  ; 
targa-land  Inja  ak-sara-raht,  (in  the  place)  of  the  third 
letter  of  a  rargfi ;  rarga-tanii  /la/iilii  itbiara  jiarai,  after  the 
first  letter  of  a  varga. 

Nom.  plur. — dtminiepmln-tuiiii  iiava  ritcana,  the  nine  persons 
of  the  iitnianepada. 


PRONOUNS, 


The  information  regarding  the  personal  pronouns  is  not 
complete.  The  pronoun  of  the  first  person  is  hau,  I.  So  Ap. ; 
Mod.  Uuj.  lifi.  No  instance  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second 
person  occurs.  It  was  probably  tiihu,  as  in  Apabhrumfia. 
In  Mod.  (iuj.  it  is  tu.  No  other  cases  ol'  cither  of  these 
pronouns  occur. 

Instead  of  the  genitive  we  have  poeeessive  pronouns, 
which  are  adjectives.  These  ure  mdiiarau  (Ap.  maharau. 
Mod.  Guj.  mdro),  my ;    nuthdraa  (Ap.  amhdraa,  Mod.  Guj. 
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amdro),  our ;  tdharau  (Ap.  luhdi'ou,  Mod.  6uj.  (dro),  thy ; 
tam/idrau  (Ap.  tumbdraa.  Mod.  Guj.  tamSro),  your. 

'  He,'  '  that '  ia  m,  neut.  fa.  No  instance  of  the  feminine 
has  been  noted.  The  corresponding  forms  in  Ap.  are  sh  (m.), 
Ha  (f.),  tciik  (n.).  In  Mod.  Guj.  we  have  te  {com.  gen.). 
The  nom.  plural  ia  te  (?  com.  geu.).  In  Ap.  it  is  le  (m.), 
too  (f.),  tal  (n.).  Mod.  Quj.  has  te{-o)  (com.  gen.).  Examples 
of  these  pronouns  are— 

Chiru-lamif  encaita  haii  mhlmlaii,  I  liatea  to  the  word  of 
the  preceptor. 

Ju  larai  su  kartu,  he  who  crosses  (the  ocean  of  existence) 
is  the  subject  (of  the  sentence) ;  so  jn  dekhai  aa  karld ;  ju 
ki/ai  (a  karma,  that  which  is  done  is  the  object  (of  the 
sentence) ;  «%«  sSslrn  padh'i  ariha  piichai ;  ju  p&chai  m  kavfa, 
tiha  pmlbamd ;  kml  puchtii,  arl/ia ;  ja  puc/tai,  lit  karmn,  Ci/ia 
deillyS,  the  disciple  having  read  the  holy  book  asks  the 
meaning ;  he  who  asks  is  the  subject  and  therefore  in  the 
nominative  case.  What  is  asked?  the  meaning.  That  which 
is  asked  is  the  object  and  therefore  in  the  accusative  case; 
ie  Uiiga  nbhakii  vncaua  Mil,  ie  §alr  pratyaj/a  parm  Hitii, 
the  signs  of  gender,  case,  and  number  are  put  after  the 
suffix  iatr. 

'This'  is  e,  which  is  both  masc.  and  neut.,  sing,  and 
plar.  In  Ap.  the  forms  are  eko  (m.),  eha  (f.),  ehu  (n.), 
sing. ;  ei  (com.  gen,),  plur.  In  Mod.  Guj,  it  is  e  for  all 
genders  and  both  numbers.  There  is  a  substantival  oblique 
form,  eha,  for  both  sing,  and  plur.     Examples  are— 

E  grantha  sukku  path&yai,  this  book  can  be  read  with 
pleasure ;  e  bihui-nai  yogi,  in  the  sense  of  these  two ; 
eba-nau,  of  this ;  eha-rakat,  of  this.  From  this  oblique 
form,  we  may  assume  that  the  oblique  form  of  su  is  (eha. 

The  relative  pronoun  is  ju,  neut.  ja.  The  feminine 
has  not  been  noted.  The  corresponding  Ap.  forms  are 
jfi  j'^t  y<"».  Mod.  Guj.  jf  (com.  gen.).  There  is  also  an 
instrumental  jina%  or  j'aia  (this  latter  may  possibly  be  an 
aoousative),  both  used  as  substantives.  The  nom.  plur.  is 
ie,  with  a  neuter  substantive yiAdi.  The  substantival  oblique 
fonn,  both  singular  and  plural,  iijeha.     Examples  are — 
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t/ii  tarai;  jii  puc/iai;  as  given  above  under  «»;  j'inS 
kari  karai  hi  dti  ttyadi  yuktU  jihai  kahai,  aiiai  jlija  kari 
kartd  kriiju  mdhai,  lii  karam,  the  instrument  is  those  things 
which  are  said  (i.e.  indicated)  by  the  expression  'having 
done  (by)  what,  he  does,  takes,  or  gives,'  and  '  having  done 
(by)  what,  the  aubjeot  uciKimplishes  an  action ';  jUitu  mi't/agii 
karla  krit/d  »uciyai,  by  which  the  original  subject  and  action 
are  indicated.  The  dative  sing,  is  Jeha-uai  or  jeha-tiai 
kara^i ;  the  abl.  jeha-tau,  -hutau,  -Ihatt,  -thakaxt ;  jeha-niii 
it^adi  bolimi  sahadi  yogi  tritiijd  hut,  in  saying  '  with  whom  ' 
and  the  like,  in  the  sense  of  '  with  '  and  the  like,  the 
third  case  ia  used.  The  genitive  is  j'eha-nau  or  jeha-rnhm. 
with  a  loc.  ol'  geu.  Jeha-aai,  and  an  obi.  gen.  je/ia-nit. 
For  the  noni.  plur.  we  have  Je  linga  tihhakli  vacana  hul  as 
given  under  «u. 

The  interrogative  pronoun  for  masc.  and  fern,  is  kaunu 
or  kiina.  Its  instrumental  singular  is  kinai  or  katm,  its 
abl.  kaum-tau,  its  gen.  kiha-tanau,  and  its  obi.  base  kwim 
or  ir/ia.  Compare  Ap.  katanu,  fem.  kacam,  and  Mod.  Guj. 
Aep,  obi.  konu.     Examples  are — 

Kaiina  tarai,  who  passes  over  ?  candra  iitjai ;  ktinit  ugai, 
eandra,  the  moon  rises.  Who  rises?'  The  moon;  kinat 
ii/'atau,  by  whom  is  (the  palace)  being  made?  gde  kanal 
tiohitie,  while  the  cows  are  being  milked  by  whom  ?  crkM-fan 
pana  pndai;  kauna~lau  padni,  the  leaf  falls  from  the  tree. 
From  what  does  it  fall  ?  kim-niu,  with  whom  P 

The  neuter  interrogative  pronoun  is  kisaii,  kim,  or 
kisiu;  instr.  ktsiT  i  dat.  kisd-tini  karani  or  kauna-nai  ku' \ 
abl.  kaum-tau;  gen.  kaum-tanaw,  loc.  kiaai;  loc.  plur,  fem. 
(see  example  below)  kkie.  The  forms  with  kaum  refer  to 
nouns  having  graminutically  a  masculine  gender.  Compare 
Ap,  kim,  instr.  kind,  abl.  kisa,  gen,  kiisd.  Mod.  Guj.  has  'mT. 
Examples  of  this  pronoun  are — 

Kihii  pdchai,  what  docs  ho  ask  H  kiaH  kfiedatau,  halii,  what 
does  he  drive P  the  plough;  kinaii  dekhai,  prmdda,  what  is 
he  looking  at?  the  palace ;  gun  arihu  kahatai,  kieiii  kafialiii, 
while  the  preceptor  is  telling  the  meaning.  WTiat  is  he 
telling  V   kisii  tarai,  dharmi,   by  what   does   he   cross ;    by 
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virtue ;  kauna-nai  karani,  mokna-nai,  for  the  aake  of  what  ? 
for  beatitude;  kisa-nai  karani  dbarmu  kui,  sukha-nai,  for 
what  (i.e.  tending  to  what]  ia  virtue?  for  bappincBB; 
kaum-t'irt  ptidai,  iTkm-taii,  from  what  does  it  fall  P  from 
the  tree;  kUai  hutai,  gaiiai,  while  what  ia  going  on?  while 
singing  is  going  on  (loc.  aba.)  ;  gopalu  ijae  dohitie  eaillu 
aviu;  kisai  hntai,  tjiie  ;  gae  kisle,  dohitie,  while  the  cows  were 
being  milked  by  Oopala,  Caitra  came;  while  what  were 
being  dealt  with  P  cows ;  while  what  waa  being  done  to 
the  cows  (lit.  while  the  cows  were  what,  loc.  plur.  fem. 
aba,)  ?  while  they  were  being  milked. 

The  reflexive  pronoun  occurs  only  in  the  genitive.  Thus, 
iipimi  (fem.  of  -nan)  kriyd.  its  own  action  ;  I'lpmid  kanna-nau, 
of  its  own  object,  Ap,  has  appanau.  Mod.  Guj.  has  npano, 
but  it  is  used  in  the  meaning  of  'our'  including  the  person 
addressed. 

The  only  inatanoe  of  an  indeSnite  pronoun  which  I  have 
noted  ia  amiikou,  a  certaiii  person. 


VERBS.  ^" 

Conjugation  is  very  superficially  dealt  with  in  the 
Mugdhavabodhamauktika.  No  attempt  is  made  to  explain 
the  formations  of  the  various  tenses.  Only  the  personal 
terminations  are  given  in  Sanskrit,  and  that  without  any 
translation  into  the  writer's  vernacular.  Participles  and 
the  like  are  treated  more  fully.  From  what  is  given  we 
can  gather  the  following  concerning  Old  Gujarati. 

Present  tense.  —  The  only  instance  of  the  first  person 
singular  is  aabhalau,  I  hear.  The  only  other  persons  wkich 
occur  are  the  third  persons  singular  and  plural.  The 
termination  of  the  third  person  singular  is  ai,  or,  after 
a  vowel,  1.  That  of  the  third  person  plural  is  a%,  or,  after 
a  vowel,  1.  There  are  several  examples  of  the  third 
singular.     Thus — 


1 
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^f                           (a)   Coitaottanlal  roota.                                            ^H 
4tui,  he  comes.                           nCteai,  he  dances.                     ^^^^^^H 
iiijhai,  she  is  drowsy.              paitai,  it  falls.                       ^^^^^^H 
ugai,  (the  moon)  rises.           pndhm,  he  reads.                   ^^^^| 
knrni,  he  does.                         puekai,  he  asks.                      ^^^^^^| 
kkapai,  he  strives.                     pramm,  he  obtains.                  ^^^^^^| 
ivtsai,  he  dwells.                    ^^^^^| 
Jdriai,  he  knows.                      rura/,  he  sows.                    -^^^^^H 
iami,  he  passes  over.              takai,  he  can.                      ^^^^^H 
he  aeea.                                                                    ^^^^^H 

hui,  he  becomes,                      </iV.  he  gives.                            ^^^^^| 
Hi,  ho  takes.                                                                                      ^| 
The  following  are  examples  of  the  third  person  plural :          ^M 

nacai,  they  dance ;  hm,  they  become.                                                  ^H 
The  following  table  compares  the  forms  of  Old  Guj.  with           ^M 

Ap.  and  Mod.  Guj. :—                                                                          ■ 

1 

AjahhkamSa. 

Old  GDJAniri. 

MODHIN    GlJAKATi. 

EnoLisH. 

KflCOl 

nfwf 

they  .IttQcc 

1 

i 

Future  tense. — No  example  of  the  future  occurs.      We 
hould    expect   a   form   such  as   naoisaft,   corresponding   to 
he  Mod.  Gtuj.  Hticw  and  the  Ap.  mcekau.     The  noun  o: 
igency  in  -amhdra  can   be  used  as   an  immediate  future 
IS  in  hail  kdii  amukaS  karanakara,  I  shall  do  such  and  such 
%  thing  to-morrow. 

Past  tense.— This  is  formed  us  in  all  modern  Indo- Aryan 
remacnlars   from   the   past   participle   passive.      All   three 
instructions,   the    active,   the    personal    passive,   and    the 
impersonal   passive  are  used.     Thus,  caittu  nviu,   Gaitra  is 
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oome;  irdvaku  (leva  piyiu,  the  god  was  worshipped  by  the 
Totary,  i.e.  the  votary  worshipped  the  god ;  iravakii  deta 
p^iii,  by  the  votary,  with  reference  to  the  god,  worship  was 
done,  i.e,  the  votary  worshipped  the  god. 

Past  conditional.  —  This  is  formed  with  the  present 
participle,  as  in  jai  hnii  padhitt'i  liiu  ubhnlau  ASfti,  if  I  hud 
read  I  should  have  (?)  understood.     So  also  in  Jaina  Prakrit. 

The  passive  voice  is  ibrmod  by  adding  Jji  to  consoDantal 
roots,  and  i/  to  vocalic  ones.  With  the  terminations  at  and 
di  of  the  third  person,  ii/ai  can  become  ii,  and  ij/ai  it.  The 
Ap.  termination  of  the  passive  is  ij/'fi,  or  in  Sauraseni  Ap.  ii. 
This  form  of  the  passive  is  not  used  in  modem  standard 
Qujarati.     Examples  are — 


(a)   ConsoDuntaf  roots. 
uccarlyai,  it  is  pronounced. 
kahii/ai,  it  is  said. 
kahii,  it  is  said. 
Uirii^  it  is  passed  over. 
pathii  (noipailhii),  it  is  read. 
boliyai,  it  is  said. 


I 


mciyai,  it  is  i\ 
s&cli,  it  is  indicated. 
dnfi,  they  are  brought. 
t&di/al,  they  are  indicated. 

(b)    Vocalic  roots. 
dy'ai,  it  is  given. 
lijai,  it  is  taken. 
kijai,  it  is  done. 

Note  that  the  root  kar,  do,  is  treated  irregularly  as  if  it 
were  vocalic  (Pr.  kyjai). 

A  potential  passive  is  formed  by  adding  a  or  ay  to  the 
root.     So  also  in  Mod.  Quj.     Examples  are — 
path&yai  (not  padhdyaC),  it  can  be  read. 
boidyai,  it  can  be  said,  it  is  called. 
tikdi,  it  can  be  sold. 
kah&,  they  can  be  said. 
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Present  participle. — This  is  fonned  by  adding  atu  (weak 
form)  or  aiau  (strong  form).  I  have  only  noted  the  weak 
form  in  the  neuter  (cf.  the  genitive  termination  nu  on 
p.  545).  Thus,  masc.  karatau,  fem.  karati,  neut.  karatii  or 
karataUy  doing.  So  in  the  passive,  kijatau,  -fl,  -tau,  being 
done.  These  are  declined  like  adjectives,  and  locatives 
absolute  are  common.     Examples  are — 

(a)   Active, 
karatau,  doing. 

kahatau,  saying.     Loc.  abs.  kahatai. 
khedataUy  driving  (a  plough). 
ghatitaUy  happening. 
pathatau,  reading. 
letau,  taking. 

varaaatauy  raining.     Loc.  abs.  varasatai. 
hutau  or  hutauy  becoming.     Loc.  abs.  hutai  or  hiitai, 

(b)   Passive. 

kl/atau,  being  done. 

gditaUy  being  sung.     Loc.  abs.  gdltai. 

dohitau,  being  milked.     Loc.  plur.  fem.  abs.  dohltle. 

paihltaUy  being  read. 

lyatau,  being  taken. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  these  participles  are- 


Meghi  varasatai  mora  ndcaiy  while  the  clouds  rain  the 
peacocks  dance ;  gurl  arthu  kahatai  pramddlu  ugkai,  while 
the  preceptor  is  telling  the  meaning,  Pramadi  is  drowsy  ; 
gopdlii  gde  dohitie  caittu  avi'ii,  while  the  cows  were  being 
milked  by  Gopiila,  Caitra  came ;  mga  sdstra  pathatau  hau 
sab/uilau,  I  listen  to  the  disciple  reading  the  holy  book; 
iisgn  sdstra  pathltau  hau  sabhainU,  I  listen  to  the  holy  book 
being  read  by  the  disciple ;  caittli  gdltai  maittu  ndcai,  Maitra 
dances  while  it  is  being  sung  (impersonal)  by  Caitra,  i.e. 
while  Caitra  sings. 

Past  participle  passive. — This  usually  ends  in  iu,  as  in 
Ap.     The  examples  found  are  aviu,  come  ;  giu,  went ;  pujiH 
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(aeiit.),  w<a8hiiqp6d ;  Ofhrn,  imn;  jigiih  airdEBiied.  Tbe 
Sa&akrit  «<pto(ite)  beooaiea,  thioagh  tiie  Ap.  «ii<faMi»  «itei. 
No  ezaiii{d08  ooonr  of  those  past  partidj^es  wlaBk  aM 
oaindly  irregular  in  Mod.  Ghij.  la  tiie  last-named  langiagt 
tbe  partidple  usoally  ends  in  yo,  » in  uihpo,  risen. 

Hie  eonjonctiye  participle  ends  in  i  as  in  Mod.  Oi^*^ 
oorresponding  to  the  Ap.  -i  or  -tti.  Ezan^les  ate  ktM^ 
having  done ;  fei,  having  taken ;  da,  having  given ;  pa4llM, 
having  read.  The  verbs  'to  know'  and  'to  be  able'  are 
ocmstmed  with  this  participle,  as  in  kari  jdnaif  he  knows  l^yw 
to  do;  fei  Mkaif  he  can  take.  So»  the  Ap.  mi  is  by  or^in  an 
infinitive. 

Yerbal  noun. — ^This  ends  in  ivaii  after  consonantal  and 
pan  after  vocalic  roots.  Thus,  karimu,  the  act  of  doing  ; 
ietfaUf  the  act  of  taking.  The  oblique  forms,  sach  as  kafivd^ 
hvdf  are  used  as  infinitives  of  purpose  in  sentences  sadi  as 
''the  potter  brings  earth  to  make  a  pot"  (in  the  (oiginal 
the  example  is  only  given  in  Sanskrit).  The  locative  and 
instromental  are  ^  very  common. 

The  noun  of  agency  is  formed  by  adding  anahdrm  to 
consonantal  and  nahdra  to  vocalic  roots.  Thus,  karanakira, 
a  doer ;  lenahdra,  a  taker.  The  Mod.  Guj.  forms  would  be 
karandr,  lendr. 

POSTPOSITIONS. 

The  following  postpositions  have  been  noted.  They  all 
govern  nouns  in  the  oblique  form. 

sm,  with. 
mahiy  in. 
dgaliy  before. 
pdchali,  behind. 
parai  or  pari,  after. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  last  four  are  nouns  in  the  locative. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PRONOMINAL   FORMS. 

Iha  or  1^3,  here ;  tiha,  there  ;  jiha,  where  ;  kiha^  where  P 
havada,  now ;   tavdrai,  then ;   kavdrai,  when  P  anert'-vitra, 
at  another  time ;  eka^vdra,  once ;  aadaivai,  always. 
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im,  in   this   manner ;    tim,  in    that  manner ;  7V/W,  how ; 

kifHy  how  ? 
iisiu  or  isau,  like  this ;  tisiu,  like  that ;  jmu,  like  what ; 

kisiUy  like  what  P 
etalau,  this  mach;  tetalau,  jetalau,  ketalau. 
etald  (plural),  this  many ;  tetaldyjetald,  ketaid. 
evadau,  this  big ;  tevadau,  jevadau,  kevadau. 
athaUf  facing  in  this  direction ;  tethau^  jethau^  kethau. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  words  not  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  pages. 

aiyay  (?)  thus. 
t^X  even  to-day,  still,  yet. 
anai'kal,  what  else  ? 

anareu  (P  anerin),  adj.,  like  another,  of  another  kind. 
anerai  dm,  on  another  day  (both  words  in  loc). 
anerd'tanau,  belonging  to  another. 
ahuna,  during  the  present  year. 
ahunoka,  belonging  to  the  present  year. 
dgilu,  adj.,  before,  in  front. 
dju,  to-day. 

d/unu,  of  to-day,  modem. 
dvatai  kali,  to-morrow  (both  words  in  loc). 
ihi-tanau,  belonging  to  here. 
upari,  above. 

urahau,  near,  on  this  side. 
upilu,  adj.,  upper. 
uyatra,  ascent  (udt/dfrd). 
ekU'j'a,  one  only. 

oiiu  (cf.  pailau),  facing  towards  one. 
kanhai,  near. 
kai,  somewhat  (kimapi). 

kdli,  to-morrow,  yesterday.     Cf.  gil-kdli,  dvafai-kdU, 
kdlunay  of  yesterday  or  to-morrow. 
kuji'kaly  who  knows  what,  something  or  other. 
kehdgamd'tamu,  adj.,  belonging  to  where. 
gamd,  in  kehdgnmd,  dhugamd,  jimandgamdf  and  ddvdgamd, 
qq.v. 
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gdma-taTUiUy  of  or  belonging  to  a  village,  rastic. 

gii-kdli,  yesterday  (both  words  in  loc.). 

cau,  four. 

cauthau,  fourth. 

cihugafndy  in  all  directions,  on  all  sides. 

chehilu  (obi.  sg.  chehild),  final,  last. 

Ja,  in  eku'j'a,  only  one  =  Ap.y*  (He.  iv,  420). 

/a,  (1)  rel.  pron.  neut.  (j/ai) ;  (2)  as  far  as  (ydvat). 

iai,  if.     The  correlative  is  tai  or  tau. 

jalya-lagal  (?  also  y^i- /a**),  from  what  time  forth. 

/imandgamd,  on  the  right  hand. 

ddvdgamdy  on  the  left  hand. 

tuy  (1)  dem.  pron.  neut.  {tat) ;  (2)  so  far  as  (tdvat), 

tai  or  taUf  then.     Correlative  oijai. 

tai'lagaiy  from  that  time  forth. 

tau^  see  tai, 

taU'kisiU,  what  then  P  of  what  use  is  it  (tatah  kirn)  ? 

tri/iUy  the  three. 

trljaUy  third. 

disiy  on  a  day,  in  nnerai  dlsiy  q.v. 

navay  the  nine. 

pailan,  facing  away  from  one,  cf.  oliii. 

])anr(f,  last  year. 

pardf/dy  belonging  to  another. 

pa  rant,  the  year  before  last  (pardri). 

pardroka,  belonging  to  the  year  before  last. 

par  oka  y  belonging  to  last  year. 

paJdlaUy  first. 

pacamaUy  fifth. 

pdcliilu,  adj.,  behind. 

pdsai,  postposition,  without,  except. 

pdmliy  adv.,  on  all  sides. 

parcihi  or  puvvilaii,  old,  antique,  former. 

hdliiralau,  adj.,  external. 

hdhiriy  adv.,  outside. 

hilni  or  hihuiy  both. 

fti-rftj/ay  doubled. 

Iw  or  hi,  two. 
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maudau,  slow. 

mdhilu,  adj.,  in  the  middle. 

cahilau,  quick,  swift. 

cegalu,  distant. 

sarasiu,  like,  resembling. 

sate,  the  seven. 

huti,  yes. 

hethau,  adj.,  facing  downwards. 

hefhi,  below. 

hethiluy  adj.,  beneath. 


Art.  XX. — A   Compamliee  Vocahatary  of  Malayan  Dialectn. 
By  C.  Otto  Blagbbn. 

I  WOULD  beg  to  be  allowed  to  correct  tlie  somewhat  mis- 
leading description  of  MS.  No.  29  of  the  Maxwell  Bequest 
of  Malay  Books  which  was  published  in  tny  provisional 
list  of  them  printed  in  Part  I  of  the  Society's  Journal  for 
1899.  I  was  misled  by  the  first  few  pages  of  the  book, 
which  consist  of  a  rather  elaborate  list  of  languages,  into 
BUppoaing  that  the  MS.  contained  vocabularies  of  all  of 
them :  having  identified  a  tev,  I  assumed,  somewhat  too 
hastily,  that  the  rest  were  also  vepresented  there. 

On  looking  over  the  book  more  carefully  than  was  possible 
in  the  short  time  available  when  the  provisional  list  was 
compiled,  I  find  that  it  is  indeed  a  comparative  vocabulary, 
bat  does  not  include  all  that  I  had  imagined,  being,  in  fact, 
confined  to  five  languages  (or  dialects)  and  Malay. 

Among  these  five  there  are,  in  the  first  place,  two  dialects 
apoken  by  the  SSmnngs  (Negritos)  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  in  the  MS.  called  respectively 
Sifmang  Bukit  {<j:^y_  ^-^-^^  that  is,  SSmang  of  the  HUIs 
(or  rather,  I  think,  of  a  particular  hill,  the  name  of  which 
ia  given  but  which  I  cannot  quite  make  out  or  identify  : 
it  looks  like ^-4^  or  j^^t^ji),  and  Semang  Paya  (^U  ^-*-«). 
8emang  of  the  Swamps  or  Low  Country  of  ^_^  ^^  (TJlu 
KSrian,  I  think,  is  meant). 

As  to  these  I  need  say  nothing,  except  that  I  can  identify 
them  aa  genuine  specimens  of  what  they  purport  to  be, 
having  compared  them  with  other  specimens  of  the  dialects 
of  neighbouring  tribes,  which  have  been  collected  from  time 
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to  time  by  other  persons ;  and,  further,  that  I  am  on  the 
look  oat  for  more  material  of  that  sort,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  about  it  from  anyone  who  possesses  it. 

The  remaining  three  languages  are  in  the  MS.  called — 

(1)  ii\^  or  i'y^  (Makuah  or  MSkuat  P). 

(2)  ^yi  or  ^y  \^y^^    (Toleho   (Tulihu  P)   or  Ambun 

Toleho  :  the  Amboyna  dialect  of  Toleho  P). 

(3)  \;jkXi^  or  ji^*^*^  (Mandura ;  properly  Madura),  further 

stated   to  have  been   obtained  from   one  Serang 
Yahia  (^asr  £;-»),   a  native  of  Kampong  MSlaja 

This  last  appears,  from  the  form  of  certain  words,  to  be 
Madurese,  the  language  of  the  island  of  Madura  and  the 
eastern  end  of  Java :  the  i\if^  is  rather  a  mystery  and 
I  have  suspicions  as  to  its  genuineness,  but  in  some  words 
it  seems  to  show  affinity  with  certain  languages  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  while  the  y^y»  is 
clearly  somewhat  closely  allied  to  the  Moluccan  dialects  of 
which  specimens  are  given  in  Wallace's  "Malay  Archipelago." 
I  am  unable,  however,  to  localize  i>\f^  and  ^yi  definitely, 
and  do  not  remember  to  have  come  across  their  names 
anywhere. 

I  append  a  short  list  of  test  words  extracted  from  the 
MS.,  which  will,  I  imagine,  enable  some  of  your  readers 
to  identify  them.  There  are  sure  to  be  several  Dutch 
scholars  who  would  be  able  to  recognize  them  at  a  glance. 

I  have  added  the  English  equivalents  of  the  Malay  words, 
but,  apart  from  that,  I  reproduce  all  the  words  as  I  find 
them  in  the  MS.  I  do  not  attempt  to  transliterate  them, 
because  of  the  inherent  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
vowels  which  the  Arabic  alphabet  involves. 
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Paoi 

OF 

MS. 


25  Black 
White 
27  World 


Land, 
country 

Mainland 
Stone 
Ironstone 
28  Gold 


Silver 


Iron 
30  Island 
32  Water 

Sea 
35  Wind 


MALAY. 

V 


^ 


y. 


^.i 


1 


Seaowind 


c^^* 


^jilcr?^^ 


(?)  IJ,^ 


\^\ 


I 


«« 


s  " 


jU 


cr?' 


■A 


Vpu?*^ 


jj 


jo^ 


••  • 


;^ 


»yv 


4^1^ 


P[?^U 
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Paob 

OF 

MS. 

MALAY. 

i\^ 

Wy 

jj**^ 

86  Bain 

VJ 

'Pi^ 

uk-^ 

(36) 

V 

87  Day 

^> 

jv 

-J 

Kight 

^U 

^5^ 

4j^^"^ 



Sun 

Sunrise 

j\^  ^j\^ 

^J^^\^\ 

<o,^^^^ 

88  Moon 

cPy 

u»^ 

^^^» 

39  Star 

tr^ 

)'^jr^) 

"^.j^ 



Fire 

•• 

vy 

-siyi 

47  Cocoanut 

am 

jy. 

Arecanut 

t^ 

•• 

s/5^ 

— 

Banana 

t:'**rJ 

J/ 

•* 

£jJk^ 

81  Leaf 

UJ'^ 

fjif^ 

s^yijJ 

— 

84  Tiger 

r^.y' 

(?)  *,U=.- 

— 

Deer 

wv 

•• 

^^ 

e;^^ 

Horse 

b/ 

M 

Uj^^ 

ca;^ 

Dog 

y^\ 

AiL, 

4^1 

•• 

Pig 

^^ 

s^ji^.^ 

(?)5JW 

t^ 
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Paob 

OF 

MS. 

MALAY. 

i\^ 

i^y 

^•^ 

87  Bird 

A 

••  • 

^i>^ 

ryU 

»_iyU 

Fowl 

r-' 

fL. 

yu 

-^< 

92  Snake 

;j' 

*w 

^V 

— 

95  Fifih 

ji^ 

li^ 

^a- 

106  Worm 

cujy 

^y. 

*ij3^ 

ijjl 

Bee 

•I-/ 

J^*i^. 

ay^" 

Fly 

ClJJ 

— 

110  Wing 

»u^ 

•• 

-H;^^ 

(f)j3 

Egg 

>■ 

" »       y^ 

^^J3J^ 

— 

113  TTair 

^^^ 

s^Al^J 

Hji^ 

V.< 

(of  head) 

114  Eye 

c^U 

■»M»     ^    ^ 

^UU 

— 

Nose 

b-^ 

•Jy.] 

Sft5^' 

1A» 

Nostril 

b'^h'^ 

'Jy^^^r- 

c^/^V-' 

— 

Tooth 

^. 

»^^^ 

«^: 

— 

Toothy  canine 

*r's^ 

*• 

r'^i/s' 

— 

115  Forearm 

J^ 

yi- 

s^V 

Hand 

u^^ 

IM 

c;^^' 

116  Breasts 

AMAmJ 

s/** 

^*Mte«l 



Milk 

yM^jA 

^^^ 

i/d^y-* 

W  ti^ 

1 
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PiAS 
OF 

MS. 

MALAY. 

»\^ 

ila'y 

jjAi- 

BeUy 

J^v 

s^V 

•^»'- 

117  Thigh 

V 

\j\»\ 

^ 

— 

Foot 

^ 

!0\ 

^} 

^y- 

Ankle 

^^ts^U 

jtj  u  .|ii< 

^Jifi^d^ 

/y-ct*U 

Bigtoe 

^*f^j 

^./i' 

•Ji'y^c;d^ 

j^J-Jjf^ 

Bone 

tJy" 

»ijLi 

^j 

1>^' 

Fledi 

^Wi 

118  Blood 

*jO 

<**yj 

s«;r»'' 

— 

119  Tears 

^UyJ 

S&1>=9^ 

(?)^^;^l;U 

^ij^ys 

124  Putrid 

V^ 

•^ 

W*i5* 

126  Sick 

<j:.-J\^ 

«^^f:^j 

— 

182  Dead 

^^ 

»1/^ji 

^tu-u 

— 

188  To  eat 

cA> 

Uj^ 

•• 

"^~ 

To  drink 

|V^ 

Wj^^' 

r:?^ 

— 

To  wink 

¥ 

S.^^"^  ^-J 

— 

•                                    •• 

To  see 

«^ 

[?s^lii]s>jU 

— 

169  To  come 

w^ 

s>» 

""^ 
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Wife 
Father 


Mother 


200  Son 


Daughter 
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The  xmrneTals,  unfortanately,  are  wanting,  except  for  the 
jfjy ,  where  they  are  given  as  follows  (p.  287  of  MS.)  :— 


[?  \L^\]  MA 


One     .     . 

Two a; 

Three  [wanting:   bnt  see 
Thirteen]. 

Fonr  .  .   [?  ^U]  iJU 

Five    .  . 

Six      .  . 

Seven .  . 

Eight.  . 

Nine   .  . 

Ten     .  . 


Eleven 
Twelve 


•  j}LwM9«Jb 


Twenty- one   [see  below: 
Thirty]. 

Twenty-two  .     .  Ij^j^y^b 
Twenty-three   ^j^^jj}*^ 

Thirty  .  ^j^^  [wrongly 
given  as  Twenty-one]. 


Thirteen  . 
Fomteen  . 
Fifteen 
Sixteen  . 
Seventeen 
Eighteen . 
Nineteen  . 
Twenty    . 


To  complete  the  description  of  the  book,  I  ought  to  add 
that  it  contains  about  300  pages  of  some  23  lines  each,  so 
that  if  the  lists  had  been  completed,  as  intended,  there 
would  be  about  6,000  words  (or  combinations  of  words)  of 
each  of  the  five  languages  in  question  and  Malay. 

The  ^y  dialect  runs  through  the  book  from  about  the 
beginning  nearly  to  the  end,  and  is  a  very  full  vocabulary  ; 
the  »\^  runs  through  two-thirds  of  the  book,  and  is  also 
pretty  full,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  while  the  jj«^^^  begins  on 
p.  24  and  goes  on  to  p.  136,  but  is  much  less  complete  than 
the  two  preceding;  and  the  S^mang  dialects  begin  about 
the  beginning,  but  are  rather  scrappy  in  places,  and  leave 
off  about  the  middle  of  the  book.  There  are  many  gaps  in 
all  the  lists  (except  the  Malay)  and  numberless  repetitions. 
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The  Malay  list  gives  a  good  mnay  syDonjins,  some  of  wHicli 
ure  probably  local  or  dialectic  words :  it  might  be  worth  the 
while  of  compilers  of  Malay  dictionaries  to  look  through  it, 
but  the  spelling  is  rather  unconventional. 

The  book  ia  rather  cleverly  arranged  according  to  subjects, 
beginning  with  abstract  ideas  of  quality  and  the  like  and 
going  on  to  material  things  grouped  under  such  Leadings 
as  'earth,'  'water/  'sky,'  'vegetables,'  'trees,'  'animals,' 
'man,'  etc.,  the  specific  terms  being  classified  under  the 
appropriate  generic  beads. 

It  is  written  throughout  in  the  Arabic  character — the 
Malay  list  carefully  and  neatly  (though  without  strict  regard 
to  spelling),  the  rest  (probably  by  several  bands)  badly  ; 
the  Semang  dialects  mostly  in  pencil,  the  others  in  ink. 
There  ia  a  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning. 

It  was  apparently  the  property  of  a  Malay  of  Perak  or 
E^ab  (for  the  Kerian  is  the  boundary  stream  between  these 
states),  and  h  well  bound  in  a  native  dark  red  leather 
binding,  stamped  with  a  particularly  good  design.  To  the 
extent  of  about  two>thirds,  the  book  is  made  up  of  sheets 
of  rough  white  paper,  bearing  on  one  half  of  the  sheet  the 
watermark  "Ber*"  Qhigliottj "  [sic']  under  a  design  or 
trademark  consisting  of  a  Latin  cross  within  a  pear-shaped 
ornamental  border,  and  on  the  other  half  "Varenna  1842" 
under  a  star  of  eight  rays.  Then  follow  some  pages  of 
white  paper,  smoother  than  the  preceding,  covered  with 
a  watermark  of  small  wavy  lines  but  no  letters  or  figures. 
The  rest  is  of  blue  paper,  bearing  on  one  half  of  the  sheet 
a  figure  of  Britannia  within  an  oval  border,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  royal  crown,  and  on  the  other  half 
""W  Lewis  1850." 

I  oonjecture  that  the  vocabularies  were  compiled  some 
time  between  1850  and  1875.  The  point  is  not  without 
interest,  as  the  Sfimang  dialects  of  the  peninsula  aro  rapidly 
becoming  extinct,  and  it  is  rather  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
that  these  two  fairly  long  vocabularies  have  boon  preserved, 
though  they  are,  unfortunately,  very  full  of  Malay  loan- 
words, blunders,  and  ambiguities. 
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Whether  the  >1jC«  and  ^y  vocabularies  (which  are, 
SO  doubt,  equally  foil  of  mistakes)  would  be  of  any  value 
to  philologtsta  I  canoot  say,  for  I  do  not  know  what  other 
noorda  (if  any)  of  these  two  dialects  may  exist.  For  the 
■tody  of  Ibdoresa  there  is,  I  beUeve,  ample  material 
•iKTwhere. 


Kt.^SI.-^Account  of  a  rare,  if  not  unique, manuscript  Bhtory 
of  the  Sefj'uqs  contained  in  the  Schefer  Collection  lately 
acquired  by  the  Bililiothique  Natiottak  in  Paris,  and  now 
described  by  Edward  G-.  Brow-ne,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S. 

Ih  the  pages  of  this  JourQul  I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion 
to  insist,  especially  in  my  notice  of  M.  Blochet's  most  useful 
Catalogue  (J.S.A.S.  for  IWl,  pp,  3-'?l-3),  on  the  unique 
the  magnificent  collection  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
TiirkiBh  AISS.  formed  by  the  late  M.  Charles  Schefer,  and 
'  belonging  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  During  a 
Ibrtnight  spent  in  Paris  in  the  Easter  vacation  of  1901, 1  was 
i  to  examine  more  closely  some  of  the  most  interesting 
USS.  comprised  in  this  collection,  and  in  particular  the  MS, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  notice,  which  is  remarkable 
dike  for  its  age  (it  is  dated  the  beginning  of  Itamadan, 
i.  635  =  April,  a.d.  1238) ;  its  fine,  clear,  careful  script ; 
3  interest  and  authority  of  its  contents;  and  the  fact  that 
K  is,  BO  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  unique. 

The  importance  of  a  careful  study  of  the  original  materials 
for  the  history  of  the  Seljuq  period,  so  far  as  these  are  still 
stant  and  accessible,  has  been  so  admirably  expressed  by 
Boutama  in  the  preface  (pp,  vi-viiij  to  the  first  of  the  three 
texts  (the  History  of  tlie  Se(/uqs  of  Kirniaii,  by  Muhammad 
Zbr&bim)  which  he  published  in  his  Recueil  de  Tertes  relafifs 
d  I'hiifoire  des  Seldjoucides,  that  I  need  say  nothiog  more  on 
this  head,  save  that  in  citing  the  Arabic  text  of  the  Iliaioirt 
det  Sei(f/ouci(ics  de  I'Ir&q  par  al-Bondarl  d'apris  ImAd  ad-din 
ib  al-Isfa/idni  (Loyden,  1889),  which  forms  the  second 
}  of  this  Recueil,  and  to  which  I  shall  have  frequent 
Mon  to  refer  in  the  course  of  the  following  pages, 
11,  for  brevity's  sake,  speak  of  it  simply  as  "  Bunddri." 
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The  publication  of  texts  of  the  moat  important  original 
historical  works  is,  withoat  doubt,  as  Houtsma  insists  (loo. 
cit.9  p.  Ti),  what  is  most  required  for  the  proper  eluoidatian 
of  Persian  history,  for  at  present  the  actual  material  of  study 
is  deficient ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  much,  I  think,  may  be 
done  to  dear  the  ground,  and  to  determine  what  most  desenres 
pubUoation,  by  careful,  though  greatly  oondensed,  abstraote 
of  rare  manuscript  histories  which  have  not  yet  attracted  the 
general  attention  of  Orientalists.  Months  are  required  to 
copy  and  collate  the  text  of  a  large  manuscript,  and  years 
may  then  pass  ere  it  finally  appears  in  type,  even  when  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  publisher  for  books  neoessarily  so 
unremuneratiye  has  been  overcome ;  but  a  pretty  fuU  abstract 
of  its  contents  may,  with  diligence,  be  made  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  published  in  some  fifty  or  sixty  pages  of  our 
JoumaL  Thus  at  least  are  the  still  unexplored  realms  ol 
Eastern  literature  outlined  for  our  successors,  as  were  regiona 
now  explored  surveyed  for  us  by  the  pioneers  of  a  past 
generation  in  those  admirable  Notices  et  ExiraiU  dea  nutnu^ 
scrits  de  la  BibKoihique  Natumah^  which  must  ever  stand  as 
our  models  for  work  of  this  class. 

To  come  now  to  our  manuscript,  a  large  volume  of  179 
leaves,  formerly  No.  11  of  M.  Schefer's  collection,  now 
No.  1,314  of  the  Supplement  persan  of  the  Bibliothdque 
Nationale.     Its  full  title  runs  as  follows  : — 

^\  ^Ji^  ^  j^^\  ^^:\^j^^\  i-l/  ju^\  cJ^\  fu\ 

"The  Notification  of  Kings  (ridmu'l-Muluk),  entitled  'the 
Befreshment  of  Hearts'  Sadness  and  Signal  of  Gladness' 
(Bdhatu'S'Sudur  wa  Af/atu^s-Surdr),  by  Najmu'd-Din  Abd 
Bakr  Muhammad  b.  'Ali  b.  Sulayman  b.  Muhammad  b. 
Ahmad  b.  al-Husayn  b.  Himmat  (P)  ar-R&wandi."  It  was 
composed  (f.  27^)  in  a.h.  599  (  =  a.d.  1202-3),  and  dedicated 
to   Abul-Fath    Eay-Ehusraw  b.   Qilij   Arsl&n  b.  Mas*dd 
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b.  Qilij  Arsl&Q  b.  Sulaymiu  b.  Qhkzi  b.  Qutalmisli  [,^^..*i5j, 
t  printed  on  f.  41'').'  Iii  brief,  it  may  be  described  as 
history  of  the  Seljuqs  from  the  begiuning  of  the  dynasty 
to  the  author's  own  time  {a.h.  418-094  =  a.d.  1027-1197). 
It  therefore  deala  at  firat-hand  (for  hardly  anywhere  does 
ihe  author  appeur  to  derive  bis  information  from  books,  but 
always  from  state  archives  or  oral  tradition)  with  170  years 
of  one  of  the  most  important  periods  of  Persian  history. 
Its  extent,  according  to  my  computation,  is  something  over 
100,000  words;  and  it  includes  at  the  end  (ff.  157«-179«) 
niiidry  rather  irrelevant,  but  interesting  sections  on  the 
Courtier's  AccomplisbmentH  (o-*^aj  t-_>ljl ),  including  the 
different  forms  of  chess  ;  the  ethics  of  wine  -  drinking ; 
Various  sports,  notably  riding  and  iirchery  ;  the  principlea 
of  irriting,  calligraphy,  and  the  keeping  of  state  accounts, 
id  other  like  matters. 

Ai)STRA<..'T. 
The  usual  doxology  opens  on  f.  16  with  u  Persian  mat/iimivl 
Jioem  of  fourteen  couplets  beginning : — 

*  J^  J-^  i  uW  -iijl^   '  j^j/  ^.J^  J^>-  j'  i^W 

tod  continues  in  mixed  prose  and  verse,  the  latter  including 
e  couplets  of  a  mathnaid  poem  beginning : — 

^W  ..^}  -,^1 . 


end  8 


luplets  of  another  beginning  :— 


»^^v. 


'hj'j^^ 


This  dosology  is  followed  (f.  li")  by  a  section  in  praise  of 
le  Prophet,  entitled  : — 


tii«  dnration  nit  hii  n\f^  [a.k.''S8S-SBT]  hardi;  ijjreei  irith  tiie  date  here 
pn.  I  fallaw  tlu  U8.  throiigfaoul.  bnt  probtibl)-  [wilh  Lane)  «re  stiould  rmd 
iftakrai&ii  b.  rGbfual  Qntatmuh  (oi  •  QBUamub'),"  tnkins  Qhbzi  msral;  • 
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Mention  is  here  made  of  the  ''  124,000  *  Points '  (nuqta)  of 
Prophethood/' ^  and  the  section  includes  seven  couplets  of 
a  qasida  or  qit'a  ending : — 


Another  of  eight  couplets  beginning  : — 

^  ^^jik^^  ^\j~^  ^^^  ^^  /M^  Jul  ^  Hd^ 

and  a  mathnawi  oi  seyen  couplets  beginning  :— 

Next  comes  (f.  4^)  a  section  in  praise  of  the  orthodox 
Caliphs,  'Companions/  and  Doctors  of  Isldm,  from  which 
(as  from  many  subsequent  passages)  it  is  abundantly  proved 
that  the  author  was  a  strong  Sunni.  'XJmar's  praise  is 
celebrated  in  a  poem  beginning : — 


*  In  a  tradition  of  Abti  Dhar  cited  in  the  Ta^nkh-i-Gitzida  (composed  in 
A.H.  730  =  A.I).  1330)  by  Hamdu'llkh  Mustawfi  of  Qazwin)  we  find  it  stated 
that  the  total  number  of  rrophets  was  124,000,  of  whom  313  were  *  Apostles' 
(  Ais'  ),  as  opposed  to  mere  '  Preachers  *  or  *  Warners '  (  ,  jj»^).    The  tradition 

runs  as  follows  in  one  of  the  MSS.  (Dd.  3.  23)  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Library  (f.  8-^)  :— 

^  JtLfi  <lJJ^  J^j  cLJLj  JLJ  C^jo-  Jj^  h\^j  /liL?  l::^!Lj. 


The  word  *  Point '  (nuqla)  in  the  passage  to  which  this  note  refers  appears  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  by  the  Bdbis,  as  meaning 
•  Manifestation,'  *  Apparition.' 


[d  praising  'Uthman  occasion  is  taken  by  the  author  to 
evilG  the  '  Rdjidia'  {,jaj\tj),  or  Shi'ites,  before  proceeding 
lo  the  laudation  of  'Ali.  These  panegyrics  on  the  Four 
Orthodox  Calipha  are  succeeded  by  enconiiuma  on  the 
iollowing  leading  lights  oi  Islim :  Abu  Haoifa,  Sba&'i, 
Qadi  Abii  Yusuf,  Muhammad  Hasan  a8h-Shayb&ni, 
JBnfyin  ath-Thawri,  Malik  and  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal,  'Abdu'I14h 
h  Mas'ild,  'Alqama,  an-Kakha'i,  ai-Hammad,  and  Muhammad 
I.  Idris,  especially  the  first  of  these,  concerning  whom 
leveral  anecdotes  are  related.  Incidentally  {f.  8°)  the  author 
Inakea  mention  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Muhammad  b. 
^AU  b.  Ahmad  ar-R&^andi,  styled  by  him — 
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JjJI   JUju 


r^^'^. 


L^iS  Ijl 


1^  Af^^   ^f^j-  )  J 


•UUll .  aju  J 


.L.SI  JUrr 


rfs  handing  down  from  the  Im&m  Aqda'l-Qudat  Dhahiru'd- 
Dia  of  Astarab^d  a  tradition  that  on  one  occasion  when 
IJtbii  Hanifa  prayed  for  the  safe  endurance  of  his  doctrine 
he  was  answered  by  a  hdtif,  or  Voice  from  the  Uneeen ; 
"  The  truth  haat  thou  uttered :  thy  doctrine  shall  not  wane 
D  long  as  the  sword  abides  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  " — 


*  crV'Si  - 


JUlj 


U  clXai.  Jlj  I  dJj  %^ 


ibis  leads,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  a  panegyric  on  the 
hirks,  especially  the  Seljuqs,  as  Ihe  champions  of  orthodoxy, 
nd  an  exultant  boast  that  "  in  Arabia,  Persia,  Ui'im  (Turkey  \ 
a  Asia),  and  Russia  the  sword  is  indeed  in  their  hands. 
Jut  though  the  author  declares  that  "  whosoever  speaks  ill 
{  Abu  Hanifa  or  ash-Sh&fi'i  is  an  infidel,"  it  is  clear  that 
le  prefers  the  former,  since  he  praises  Sult&n  Sinjar  becaoae 
le  would  suffer  only  Hanafitcs  to  hold  office,  and  relates 
bat  when  the  great  minister  Nidhimu'l-Mulk  gave  the 
tayid-i-jdini',  or  Great  Mosque,  of  Isfahan  to  the  Sh&fi'ites, 
ach  riots  ensued  that  Sultan  Muhammad  sent  an  army  to 
oatter  the  insurgents  (many  of  whom  he  beheaded)  and 
D  restore  the  mosque  to  the  Hanafites.  Mention  is  also 
lade  of  a  similar  occurrence  at  Hamadhan.     This  general 
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praifle  of  the  Seljuqs  is  followed  hy  a  wordy  and  bombastic 
panegjrrioy  in  mixed  prose  and  yerse,  on  the  anthor^s  patron, 
the  king  Aba'1-Fath  Eay-Khosraw  b.  'Al&Vd-Dawla 
'Iszn'd-Din  QUij  Arsl&n  b.  Mas'dd  b.  QiUj  ArsUm  b. 
Snlaym&n  b.  (mo  :  of.  p.  569  supra^  n,  1  ad  cak.)  Obist  b. 
Qntlamish  b.  Isr&'il  b.  Seljdq.  Of  the  Arabio  and  Persian 
▼erses  cited  in  this  connection  most,  as  the  author  assures  us, 
are  his  own.  Amongst  them  is  a  qMida  of  thirty  couplets, 
beginning : — 

and  the  following  boastful  allusion  of  the  author  to  his  work: — 


-  ^ft 


}  C^ii^Tc^^^J  JjyJ    '  CU.^^  ^>:  ^,    J^jO 


Beligion,  learning,  and  piety,  he  declares,  flourish  under  the 
porotection  of  the  Seljuqs,  especially  in  Ehur&s4n,  while 
irreUgion,  heresy,  schism,  and  phUoBophy  have  disappearad 
(this  last  assertion  is  probably  the  truest  part  of  the 
encomiom,  for  when  did  Turkish  rulers  ever  befriend 
original  thought  P),  and  the  doctrines  of  the  materialists 
and  believers  in  metempsychosis  {^^*y  ^  j^Li-»l:J)  have 
been  stamped  out,  so  that  **  all  paths  are  closed  save  the 
Path  of  Muhammad/'  Every  great  Seljuq  ruler  patronized 
and  made  famous  some  conspicuous  theologians  and  men  of 
learning,  such  as  Fakhru'd-Din  Eufi,  Imdm  Burh&n,  Abu'l- 
Fadl  Eirm&ni,  Imdm  HusAm,  Bukbdri,  Muhammad  Mansur 
Sarakhsi,  N&sihi,  Mas'udi,  and  others ;  while  to  their  pious 
seal  for  religion  was  to  be  ascribed  the  good  conduct  of  their 
agents  and  governors,  and  the  comfort  and  tranquillity  of 
their  subjects ;  for  no  heretics  (^^<^  *^)  were  suffered  to 
enter  the  public  service.  But  latterly,  the  author  complains 
(f.  14*),  all  this  is  changed :  "  heretic  myrmidons  "  {^^^f' 
^J  «x^)  abound,  and  hence  the  present  distress  and  heavy 
taxation.^     These  heretics  hail  for  the  most  part  from  the 

^  The  connection  is  not  obvious,  but  we  are  reminded  of  a  feature  in  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  (quarrel  between  the  Nidb^unu'l-Mulk  and  Hasan-i-^abbfi^, 
the  Utter  haying  excited  the  King^s  cupidity  by  declaring  himself  able  to  increase 
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towns  of  Qum,  E&shan,  Aba,  ^ji^^  Bay,  and  Far&hdn,  and 
gain  office  by  promising  the  king  an  increased  revenue 
(^y ),  **  under  which  expression/'  says  the  author,  "  they 
doak  their  exactions/'    Against  such  he  warns  his  patron: — 


^  :^j  jt\^  ^Si  jt\j     '^  c:^^AP^^yb/^ 

These  men,  who  are  set  in  authority  over  true  believers, 
are  "unbelieving  captains,  whose  blood,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  scripture,  is  lawful "  : — 

^j>*-»l  -.Li  \J<^}  ^^  e^I/  sj^y^.  ^  i^ULu*^  li  ^IxiJJy-j 


They  do  all  manner  of  evil ;  build  wine-shops ;  and  openly 
practise  every  kind  of  immorality  (Jc»i^  Uj  ^  dtl^  (^^). 
Their  first  word  is  abuse,  their  second  the  cudgel,  and  their 
third  "  Give  money !  " 

^  ^*^JJ  C^  i  J^  (T^^^-?  C^"^  ^'^  ^^ 

These  heretics,  R&fidis  and  Ash'aris,  ought  to  be  taxed  and 
mulcted  like  Jews : — 


As  for  their  books,  these  are  "  more  unclean  than  the  Zend 
and  Avesta,  and  than  the  books  of  the  materialists  " : — 


;  jjj  (J^jit>j  c-^  ^  li-j]  ^  *^J  3'  ^  ^r^  u^ 


largely  the  revenues  oi  the  State,  presumably  by  additional  taxation.  Some 
colour  is  ^ven  to  this  part  of  the  story  by  passages  in  the  Nidh&mu*I-Mulk*H 
Siydsat'ttanuij  where  he  solemnly  warns  the  Kmg  his  master  of  the  direct 
responsibility  which  lies  on  him  for  any  extortion  practised  by  his  agents  or  his 
subjects,  and  where  he  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  denouncing  the  admission 
of  heretics  into  State  employ:  see  Schefer's  edition  of  this  interesting  work 

ptusim,  especially  pp.  138  et  seq(|.    The  word  ^^j£-  seems  always  to  be  used  in 

a  bad  sense,  meaning  'satellite/  *  myrmidon/  in  Persian,  as  in  the  following 

couplet  from  the  Mathnawi  of  JalaluM-Din  Rtimi: — 

"  The  husband  was  as  sorry  for  \chat  he  had  said  as  is  the  myrmidon  in  the  hoftr 
0/ death  for  his  misdeeds,''"' 

J.R.A.8.   1902.  37 
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In  the  year  '95  (presumably  a.h.  595=a.d.  1199,  four  years 
before  our  author  wrote  his  book),  throughout  all  'Ir&q  they 
used  to  weigh  books  of  learning  and  tradition  and  the  Qur'&n 
in  the  scales,  and  sell  them  at  the  rate  of  a  maund  for  half 
a  ddng : — 

JL^\^^j4^    i^^    J^j^    dl^  jj    ^^^^J^M^  ^   J^    i^  j^  jj 

Here  is  inserted  (f.  15)  a  rather  remarkable  qasida  of  43 
couplets,  on  the  evil  and  corrupt  state  of  the  world,  by 
Jam41u'd-Din  Muhammad  b.  'Abdu'r-Razz4q  al-Isfah&ni, 
beginning : — 

In  the  course  of  this  qasida  mention  is  made  of  Shaykh 
Abu  Yahy&  and  Khwdja  Malik,  and  there  occurs  the 
following  couplet,^  which  I  think  is  celebrated : — 

'  ^  ^^/  ^'^^  ^j  u^^Vd^^ 

After  expressing  his  admiration  for  this  poem,  our  author 
remarks  that  it  was  composed  in,  and  applied  to  **  the  days 
of  power  of  the  House  of  f  Idigiz  '*  (the  first  of  the  Atabegs 
of  A'dharbdyjdn,  ruled  a.h.  531-568  =  a.d.  1136-1172),  days 
far  less  evil  than  these,  when  famine  and  poverty  prevail, 
and  virtuous  men  are  driven  into  exile. 
In  the  next  section  (f.  17*),  entitled : — 

the  author  tells  us  something  of  his  own  life  and 
circumstances.  In  the  year  a.h.  [5]70  (  =  a.d.  1174-5)  he 
appears  to  have  been  reduced  to  great  distress  by  a  famine 


*  By  Dawlatsh^h    (p.   114  ot   my  edition)  it  is  ascribed  to  DJiahiruM-Din 
Faryabi. 
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then  prevailing  in  lafnh&n,  but  he  found  protection  and 
maintenance  in  the  house  of  his  maternal  uncle,  T^ju'd- 
Din  Abu'1-Fadl  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  b.  'AH  ar-Rawandt, 
who  aeema  from  the  following  passage  (f.  17")  to  Iiave  heen 
a  professor,  first  at  Isfahan  and  afterwards  at  Haroadh&n : — 


'  U — J  J* 


-.'^liCfcA  JL:i_.l  j'—i  aLw>-  jJ  . 


In  his  service  the  author  remained  for  ten  years,  during 
wbioh  he  learned  to  write  70  different  handwritings,  and 
earned  his  living  by  his  skill  in  calligraphy,  binding,  and 
gilding  (i._— -AJJ). — Prosperity  of  Isfah&n  at  this  time.— 
The  Q&di  Ruknu'd-Pin  S4'id  b.  Mas'ud.— HaraadhSn  the 
capital. — Praise  of  the  then  reigning  king,  Ruknu'd-Din 
GbiySthu'I-IsIdm  Tughril  b.  Arslin  b.  Tughril  (Tughril  II, 
reigned  a.h.  .573-590  =  a.d.  1177-1194),  and  eulogy  of 
his  virtues  and  patronage  of  learned  men.  In  a.h.  577 
(=A.D.  1181-2)  this  prince  desired  to  leam  calligraphy,  and 
another  maternal  uncle  of  the  author  (brother  of  him  above 
mentioned),  the  Imam  Zaynu'd-Di'n  Majdu'1-IsUm  Mahmfid 
b.  Muhammad  b,  'Ali  ar-Riwandi,  was  chosen  aa  his 
iastructor.  The  Sultan  employed  his  newly  acquired 
accompli  ah  men  t  in  transcribing  the  Qur'&n,  and  100 
Maghribi  dinars  were  expended  in  gilding  and  illuminating 
each  portion,  or  Jux',  as  it  was  finished.  Part  of  this  volume 
was  in  the  possession  of  'Ala'u'd-Din,  lord  of  Maragha,  and 
part  in  that  of  ^-«^,  lord  of  Akhl&t  and  others.  The 
author  was  one  of  those  charged  with  the  gilding  and 
illumination  of  it,  and  was  thus  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  king,  a  detailed  history  of  whose  groat  deeds  and 
achievements  ho  purposes  to  write,  should  he  be  sparod :— 
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This  present  work,  however,  is  a  mere  compendium,  for 
a  full  account  of  the  gests  of  Sultan  Tughril,  At&bek 
Muhammad,  and  Qizil  Arsl&n  would  exceed  the  limits  which 
he  has  set  himself  (f.  20^).  He  includes  in  his  work  the 
panegyrics  uttered  by  various  poets  on  his  patrons,  because 
''men  have  too  much  discernment  to  praise  a  man  unless 
they  discern  in  him  signs  of  well-doing  "  : — 

In  every  city  men  of  learning  were  conspicuous  and 
influential,  and  in  Hamadhan  the  influence  of  Sayyids 
and  'Alawis  was  paramount  under  the  Sultdns  Sulaym&n 
and  Sulaym&nsh&h,  so  that  it  was  said: — 

Amir  Sayyid  Murtada  Kablr  FakhruM  -  J)in  'Ala'u^d- 
Dawla  *Arabshah. — His  sons  Sayyid  Majdu'd-Diii  Ilumayiin 
and  Amir  Sayyid  Fakhru'd-Din  Khusrawshah. — The  latter, 
when  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Sar-jabau  (see  Bum/driy 
pp.  201,  222,  and  300),  composed  the  two  following  quatrains 
in  dialect  (<Gy^) : —  ^ 

[^      «•••  (^     ^^   ••>    (1.         r         \   '^^  ■      ^  ^^  '^-'-^ 

1  I  canuitt  understaud  these  verses,  and  so  have  espied  tlMii  .:«>  t)i  v  stand 
in  the  MS.,  but  I  suspect  that  in  tlie  tirst  we  sh(mUl  read  <L'L-..'  •  *  ^.uri- 

(the  latter,  as  in  the  second  quatraiu,  tor  4JuLj),  aud  per]ia]>s  ,,  tor  ;•  . 
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Another  dialect  verse  {^j^)  addressed  to  Sult&n  Sulaym&n 
by  ^Ala'u'd-Dawla,  father  of  the  author  of  the  verses  last 
quoted,  runs  as  follows : — 

'  C^i  ^J  ^^)  o-^  ^)j^  '^ij^   'J^U^^  */  '^)j^  'iV 

Amir  Sayyid  'Imadu'd-Din  Mard&nshdb,  another  son  of 
*A14'u'd-Dawla,  was  the  pupil  of  our  author  (f.  20^),  who 
lived  in  his  house  for  five  or  six  months.  One  day  a  minstrel 
sung  before  him  a  song  wherein  occurred  this  verse : — 

The  Im&m  Ghazzdli,  who  happened  to  be  present,  thereupon 
launched  forth  in  praise  of  verse  and  eloquence,  saying : — 

ui  ^  ^^J^  ^  ^^}itj^\  ^jU^  c^-Jjyt^  j\j^\  ^jU^  ^ 

u:ii..!jjj  jX*j  A3y*  \am  ^^^ 

J 


ju-^t  Jji^-J  (^— ^  L-^— 3L-4  «oi^ 


i-}—^^  o"^-«^  L^A_^i    ,i,j-i  ^^\ 
'^-^  J^  J^  t^]  ij^  U"  J^ 

The  author  next  makes  mention  of  another  of  his  friends, 
a  youth  in  years  but  old  in  wisdom,  named  Shih&bu'd-Din 

1  This  verse  is  cited  by  Dawlateh&h  (p.  6,  1.  23  of  my  edition),  who  a8eril>e8 
it  to  Nidh&mi. 
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JamAlu'l-IsUon  Ahmad  b.  Abi  Manaiir  b.  MnVammad  K 
Manffir  al-Bazz&z  al-Q&e&ni  (f.  2P)y  in  whose  honour  ha 
introduoes  some  yerses,  amongst  whioh  is  the  following : — 

It  was  at  the  request  and  suggestion  of  this  friend  that  the 
present  work,  entitled  JRdhatu^a'SiuIir  wa  Ayatu  (not  rModyrti 
18  in  Bloohet's  Catalogue^  p.  65)  8'^Suf4r^  was  oomposed. 
The  author  seems  to  have  been  engaged  on  it  for  two  yean^ 
for  he  says  (f.  22*)  :— 


To  this  Sadr  Shihdbu'd-Din  Ahmad  are  ascribed  (f.  22^)  two 
Arabic  and  five  Persian  couplets ;  whereof  the  former  are 
cited  by  Dawlatsh&h  (p.  21,  11.  14-15  of  my  edition),  and  by 
him  ascribed  to  'Ali  !  The  author  boasts  of  his  many 
distinguished  pupils,  princes,  governors,  and  scholars,  who, 
he  declares,  ''  gloried  in  having  studied  under  him  "  ;  and 
remarks  that,  being  by  birth  a  native  of  Kashan,  he  was 
much  helped  by  his  fellow-citizens,  many  of  whom  held 
o£Sice  in  secretarial  posts,  the  K&shanis  being  everywhere 
celebrated  for  their  skill  in  calligraphy : — 


\ 
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In  the  year  a.h.  557  (=a.d.  1161-2)  the  above-mentioned 
Zaynu'd-DiD,  our  author's  maternal  uncle,  being  then  only 
18  years  old,  recited  at  E&shdu,  then  the  centre  of  Arabic 
learning  in  Persia,  an  Arabic  qasida,  which  was  admitted 
by  all  judges  to  be  incomparable.  His  poems  were  widely 
imitated  by  his  numerous  admirers.  Amongst  them  is  the 
following  Persian  quatrain  :  — 

'lP^  t^^  C^'J^^'^j^  cr* '  L^V  ^^  (V^  ^y  (^>r  ct* 

^    Jib  Cjli  /^j^  — b  vj:^v«Jj  c1^L>.  ^  J^  dJb\y>^  ^j  Ij  ^  ^j^  UU- 

Again,  in  a.h.  577  (  =  a.d.  1181-2)  he  recited  to  'Azizu'd- 
Din  mustaicfi  an  Arabic  gasida  (33  couplets  cited),  composed 
in  a  single  night,  from  which  even  his  enemies  and  rivals 
could  not  withhold  their  praise.  After  mentioning  Ehwdja 
Dhahiru'd-Din  Karaji,  whom  he  calls  "peerless  in  his  time" 
(yiAc  *3uo-j),  our  author  mentions  some  of  his  teachers  at 
Hamadh&n,  to  wit,  Fakhru'd  -  Din  Balkhi,  SafiVd  -  Din 
Isfahdni,  and  Bahd'u'd-Din  Yazdi,  and  then  cites  (f.  25*) 
the  following  rather  fine  Arabic  verses : — 


In  A.H.  580  (=  A.D.  1184-5)  King  Ruknu'd-Din  T^ghril 
b.  Arsldn  (Tughril  II :  see  p.  575  supra)  desired  the  author's 


1 
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uncle  Zaynu'd-Din  to  compile  and  transcribe  for  him  an 
anthology  of  poems,  and  the  volume,  on  its  completion,  wis 
illnminatedy  and  illustrated  with  portraits  of  the  poets  cited, 
by  Jamil  the  painter  of  Isfah&n.  The  poems  were  supple- 
mented by  entertaining  anecdotes  about  their  authors,  and 
the  King  himself  often  came  to  superintend  the  progress  of 
the  work : — 


'  (►iif  c:^  ^y  ^)^  Jji  \j  Jb  ^,  ^\j^  *  c;--/iA  ^ 

«-r<r'^  u^j^^  *^^  }  '^j^  u'*^  Ir*^  *V*y  ^'  M;  cr**^ 

^,S^\kjjxJ^  LJ  j^Uj  ti^l^  41w«UaUi  ^Sj\^  j^  ^  j^ 3\i  ^ 

^^;**^  *xx>-  ^  ^  (ji-^iJ'  «d^  v."^..^,^)  liH*^'  (jyy*^  ^  J,b  ;V  JJ^-isi* 

^  *X)JJ  (^  y  ^  JA^  ^j*Ju     ^  ^jJ  ^^  i'  i^V  iS^  "^ 

This  passage  is  very  interesting  from  the  point  of  'V'iew  of 
literary  history,  as  showing  the  judgment  of  men  of  taste  in 
those  early  times  when  Anwari  and  Abu'l-Faraj  of  Runa 
could  still  be  spoken  of  as  'moderns/  and  it  may  be 
compared  with  two  similar  passages  in  the  rather  earlier 
Chahdr   Maqdla    (pp.   24-25    and   49-50   of   the  separate 
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iprint  of  my  traoslation  of  that  work  ^  J.R.A.S.  for  1899, 

1.686-7  and  661-2).   It  also  raises,  on  chronological  grounds, 

rious  floubta  as  to  whetber  two  entirely  different  poets, 

le  Min&chihri  of  the  early  Ghaznavid  period,  and  another 

linichihr  (called  o^  »i— ai,  however  thia  sobriqitvt  is  to  be 

:plained'),  who,  as  the  above  extract  shows,  was  at  any 

posterior   to   Anwari,   have   not  been    confounded  by 

.wlatshah   (pp.   40-41   of    my   edition)   and   other   later 

Titers,   including    M.   A.   de    Biberstein    Kazimirski,  the 

itor  and  translator  of  the  JDirdn  tie  JfeiiouMiehn.      For 

Anwari  lived  till  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century  of 

the  A;»f?,  being,  in   fact,   contemporary  with   our   author, 

which  makes  it  impossible  that  one  of  his  contemporaries — 

and,   moreover,  a  younger  contemporary — could  have  been 

the  court  poet  of  the  Arair  Falftku'l-JIa'Sli  Minuchibr,  who 

^ed  about  a.h.  420,  more  especially  if  it  be  true,  as  'Awfi 

.la  us  in  his  Luhdbu't-Alhdb,  that  this  court  poet   "was 

>rt-lived    ....    and  died  about  the  year  four  hundred 

ftd  thirty  and  odd."    As  the  Persians  say,  ^^_^  JJlb  i^\^ . 

To  return  to  our  MS.  (f.  26*).     Our  author  was  moved  by 

leee  examples  to  a  desire  to  make  such  an  anthology  of 

fersian  verse,  but  was  hindered  by  adverse  circumstances, 

mongst  which  he  refers  especially  to  the  death  of  Tugbril  II 

I  the  year  a.h,  590  (=:a.d.  1194).     After  lavishing  praises 

I  the  SAii/iiidma  of  Firdawsi,  from  which  he  continually 

tea  lengthy   passages,   be    introduces   the  following  tine 

Tabic  verses,  which  strongly  recall  two  Persian  couplets 

ted  {p.  45  of  the  reprint  =  .7.fl,vl.S.  for  1899,  p.  657)  in 

le  Chahiir  MaqtUa  : — 

he   following    Persian 


L*  — .=  IjjLaJ  ^Ll!-=  i.lij)-<  J 
les    which     immediately    follow 


'  lu  muaning  ie  ili'ti 


E  Kazimirski's  wl.  • 
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remind  as  Btrongly  of  a  well-known  passage  in  tiie  first  book 
of  Sa'di's  QiOiatdn  (ed.  Plaits,  p.  14, 1. 12)  :— 

*  JiUi  ^^3j^f  tHj<  u^  (•^Jr 


Finally,  in  am.  699  (=  ad.  1202-3)  the  anihor  resolved  to 
compose  some  work  which  should  immortalize  his  memosy, 
and  to  dedicate  it  to  the  Seljiiq  Abu'l-Fath  Eay-Ehnsraw, 
the  conqueror  of  Antioch.  After  repeating  its  title,  he  statss 
sammarily  its  contents,  to  wit : — ^Praise  of  Gbd,  the  Prophet^ 
the  Holy  Family,  the  Im&ms,  the  '  Companions^'  the 
'Followers,'  the  eminent  doctors  of  Isl&m,  and  his  Boyal 
Patron ;  some  account  of  his  own  life ;  the  cause  of  com- 
position ;  celebration  of  the  justice  and  mighty  deeds  of  die 
Seljiiqs;  some  account  of  the  poets  of  this  age,  and  the 
panegyrics  recited  by  them  in  the  Royal  Presence;  oonelnding 
with  some  remarks  on  (3ourt  etiquette  and  courtly  aooom- 
plishments,  such  as  wine-drinking,  chess,  draughts,  archery, 
horsemanship,  venery,  state  receptions,  battle,  banquet, 
calligraphy,  ^^^^  •  <«-^^,  drugs  and  potions,  ^b  Jlc,  and, 
in  conclusion,  a  selection  of  vz-^lj^  •  liJC^s^^^*  which  last, 
however  (f.  175*'),  he  ultimately  decided  to  omit.  The 
indulgence  of  his  readers  is  claimed  (f.  2S*)  in  the  following 
verses: — 


The  Soljuq  rule  began  with  Isra'il  b.  Seljuq,  the  seventh 
ancestor  in  the  direct  line  of  ascent  of  Abu'l-Fath  Kay- 
Khusniw,  the  patron  of  our  author,  who,  after  invoking 
curses  on  anvouo  who  shall  alter  or  deface  his  book,  and 
making  mention  of  Dhahiru*d-Din  ]^lishapur],  the  tutor  of 
8ul{&us  Arslau  and  Mas*ud,  passes  to  a  dissertation  on  the 
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▼alue  of  a  study  of  history,  and  the  virtues  of  the  Seljuqs, 
who,  he  declares  (f.  29*),  were,  after  the  Caliphs,  the  greatest 
and  most  religious  mouarchs  who  ever  reigned.  Ruknu'd- 
Din  Abu  Talib  Tughril  b.  Muhammad  b.  Maliksh&h,  entitled 
Yaminu  Amiri*l-Miiminin  (Tughril  I,  reigned  a.h.  526-7= 
a.d,  1132-3),  received  the  warrant  for  his  sovereignty  from 
Baghdad,  and  the  author  expresses  his  regret  that,  owing  to 
the  short  life  of  this  ruler,  he  himself  was  deprived  of  the 
felicity  of  living  in  his  days.  He  proposes  to  give  some 
account  of  the  ministers,  chamberlains,  and  atdbeks  of  each 
Seljuk  monarch,  and  reminds  his  patron  that  of  Maliksh&h, 
Mahmud,  Barkiydruq,  Muhammad,  Tughril,  and  Mas'ud 
naught  remains,  in  spite  of  their  great  deeds,  save  their 
pious  and  charitable  works  and  the  colleges  which  they 
founded  at  Isfah&n,  Hamadh&n,  and  other  places.  He 
therefore  bids  him  : — 

Here  follows  an  Arabic  metrical  translation  of  the  well-known 
verses  from  the  Shdhndma  : — 


The  Arabic  version  (f.  30')  runs : — 

Anecdote   of  the   Caliph   *Umar,   who,  being  reviled  by 
a  man  on  whom  he  was  inflicting  the  stripes  proscribed  for 

a  breach  of  the  law  (jL&-),  handed  the  whip  to  another,  lest 
personal  rancour  should  mingle  with  zeal  to  avenge  the 
law.^ — The   Caliph    al-Ma'miin    advised    to    take    as    his 


^  Compare  a  very  similar  storj'  about  *Ali  at  the  end  of  the  first  book  of 
the  Mathnawi  of  Jaklu*d-Din  Kdmi. 
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model  Ntishirw&Dy  whose  signet -ring  boie  the  iuoriptitfi 
dj  ^  ij  ^  &j^  which  I  suppose  is  intoided  to  signify,  **  Tlie 
best  is  the  greatest^  not  the  greatest  the  best"— Anecdotes 
of  'TJmar^  Abd  Miisa  al-Ash'arf,  and  al-Hnqtadir's  waatr 
'All  b.  'T9L 

j^^.^  cAh  *^j3^  H-^  •Mir-*'  1:;^=^ 


An  anoient  treasure  found  in  Earm&n  in  the  time  of  the 
House  of  Daylam. — Anecdote  of  an  old  grandson  and  his 
young  grand&ther.  —  A  man's  apparent  age  depends  00 
his  wife. — ^A  self-denying  dispute  concerning  treasure-tiOTe. 
— (f.  33^)  The  story  of  Cain  and  Abel.— Story  of  NiishirwAii, 
the  peasant-girl,  and  the  sherbet  of  sugar-cane  {Jj^  ^y  ut ). 
— ^Narrative  of  Jam&lu'd-Dm  Yazdi,  the  mt^  of  Is&hin 
concerning  the  cripple  'All  'All&m  of  Yazd,  who  was  enred 
by  the  '  king's  touch '  of  Sult&n  Muhammad  b.  Maliksh&h. — 
This  king  (f.  35*)  was  awe-inspiring  (c-^-f*)  in  aspect,  while 
his  brother  Barkiyaruq  was  gentle  and  mild  (i^-fiJbJ). — 
Conversation  of  Marw&ridh  with  him.— Story  of  Solomon 
and  the  ants. — Muhammad  b.  Hasan  ash-Shaybani's  ideals 
of  justice,  "even  towards  the  Jews."  —  A  fire  -  worshipper 
converted  to  Isl&m  by  witnessing  the  justice  of  the  TTmayyad 
Caliph  'Xlmar  b.  *Abdu'l-*Aziz.  —  Story  of  Sh&h  Hurmuz 
the  Sasanian  and  his  son  Parwiz. — Persian  mathnaici  poem 
of  56  couplets  on  this  subject,  beginning : — 


-^       V 
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The  author  expresses  his  hopes  that  his  royal  patron, 
Sult&n  Abu'1-Fath  Kay-Khusraw,  will  imitate  these  noble 
examples  of  justice,  and  then  enumerates  the  Seljuq  kings, 
with  their  titles  and  pedigrees,  as  follows  (ff.  ST'^-SO*) :  — 

-^  <        .    »   It        \ 

^  Tughril  Beg* 8  name  is  omitted  in  this  place  in  the  MS.  I  supply  it  from 
f.  46*,  where  the  account  of  his  reign  is  given. 

'  The  omission  of  Mahm6d  b.  Malikshah,  whose  name  should  come  here, 
whether  it  be  intentional  or  not,  occurs  also  in  the  text.  From  a  passage  on 
£.  68",  however,  it  would  appear  that  the  author  regarded  him  as  a  usurper,  or 
at  least  as  not  de  facto  king. 

'  The  omission  at  this  point  of  Dk'6d  (who  reigned,  according  to  Lane,  one 
year,  a.h.  625-6)  seems  likewise  to  be  intentional,  no  separate  article  being 
consecrated  to  him  in  the  text. 
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*,^;-:^jJ^^\^^.,lia, 


'">-^'o-^. 


i 


< 


»— '  -      >       >- 


Witt  rnay  be-  said  to  besin  the  historical  portion  of  this 
rlifl/ufRiv*:  uork,  though  the  author  places  it  on  f.  30',  at 
»li»',  b^j/ififjirjpr  of  his  praise  of  jusvice: — 


I.     lit- f)  1)11' inij  of  th'    S'.'/iti]  ^»j'.o:r. 

'11,/;  }vlj('i/j  Turk.i  came  orisinally  from  Turkistan  to 
't  tnii^f'i'itnii  ^  j-4^*  J*  ■-'•),  dwelling  in  winter  in  Xiir  of 
iJ.ifch/ir/i.  ^f\.  liinif/mi,  p.  0,  11.  4—5  and  in  summer  near 
>iii^h'l  ^f  H'tuiiiT({iiUf\.  Seljiiq  had  four  sons — Isra'il  (eighth 
„t,t*:Ah,f  f,t  i\i<-  .'iiithor'.s  patron,  AbuM-Fath  Kay-Khusraw). 
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Mik&'il,  Yunus  (f.  40*),  and  Musd.  Isr&'il,  the  eldest, 
was  driven  to  revolt  by  the  injustice  of  his  liege.  Sultan 
Mahmud  of  Ghazna,  who,  instigated  by  the  tlak  Eh&n 
(Qadar  Khdn :  cf.  Bunddri,  p.  5,  1.  9),  with  whom  he  had 
just  concluded  peace  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  invited 
the  Seljuqs  to  settle  on  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom, 
forgetting  the  proverb: — 

On  one  occasion  (f.  40''),  when  Isra'il  was  with  Sult&n 
Mahmud,  the  latter  enquired  of  him  how  many  armed  men 
he  could  supply  in  case  of  need,  to  which  he  returned  the 
answer  recorded  by  most  historians  (whose  fancy  is  struck 
by  the  tale),  that  an  arrow  sent  by  him  to  his  tribe  would 
bring  100,000  horsemen  to  his  side,  and  his  bow  200,000. 
Tbis  reply  filled  Sultan  Mahmud  with  apprehensions,  and 
he  forthwith  devised  a  plan  to  cast  Isrd'il  and  his  followers 
into  bonds,  and  imprison  them  in  the  castle  of  E&lanjar 
(y^0\^)  in  India.  There  Isra'il  languished  in  captivity 
for  seven  years,  in  spite  of  the  attempts  to  rescue  him  made 
by  the  Turkmans,  whom  he  bids  not  to  despair,  because 
Sult&n  Mahmud  is' only  the  son  of  a  slave  (*^^J  «^^)* 
Finally,    (f.    41^)    Isrd'il    dies    in    bondage,    but    his    son 

Qutalmish  (^^^!L4i£i)  escapes  from  India  to  Sistdn  by  way 
of  the  "Red-caps'  Desert"  (^^Ui^  ^^  ij;VW)>  whence  in 
time  he  joins  his  uncles  and  kinsmen  at  Bukhara.  These 
now  swear  vengeance  against  the  treacherous  Sult&n  Mahmud 
(f.  42**),  from  whom  they  ask  permission  to  cross  the  Oxus 
and  settle  between  Nas&  and  Baward.  Arslan  Jadhib, 
governor  of  Tus,  who  built  the  Ribat-i-Sang-bast  (cf.  my 
ed.  of  Dawlatsh&h,  p.  176,  11.  2-10),  and  is  there  interred, 
advised  the  King  to  refuse  this  request,  lest,  through  the 
growing  strength  of  the  Seljuqs,  some  mischief  might  accrue 
to  Khuras&n : — 
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^L»l;aKr  \jiJ^\  j^U  ^^ya  c:.->iS  U^\iL»  ci.'WMjyJ^  \as:*l  j 

Contrary  to  this  advice,  Sultdn  Mahmud  granted  the  request 
of  the  Seljuqs,  who,  however,  caused  no  further  trouble 
until  his  death  in  a.h.  418  (=  a.d.  1027).  During  this 
period  there  had  been  born  to  Mik&'il  b.  Seljuq  his  sons 
Chaghri  Beg  Abu  Sulaym&n  D4'ud  and  Tughril  Beg  Abu 

T&lib  Muhammad.     On  the  accession  of  Mas'ud  b.  Mahmud 

•  •  • 

messengers  were  sent  to  the  *Amid  of  Nishdpur  Sun  b.  al- 
Mu'tazz  (cf.  my  ed.  of  Dawlatsh&h,  p.  50,  U.  22-23, 
where  the  reading ^;-i*x^  y\  ^jj  should  no  doubt  be  corrected 

to  Jjjt^S^  ^),  who  built  the  cupola  at  Mashhad  over  the 
tomb  of  the  Imam  Rid4,  and  who  was  at  this  time  encamped 
in  Gurg&n  against  the  Ziyarid  prince  Sharafu'l  -  Ma'&li 
Nushirwdn  b.  Falaku'l-Ma'ali  Minuchihr  b.  Shamsu'l-Ma^ili 
Q&bus  b.  Washmgir,  awaiting  support  from  the  'Amid  Abd 
Sa'id  Hamduni.  He  at  once  wrote  to  Mas'ud  b.  Mahmud, 
who  thereupon  left  Nish&pur  to  attack  the  Seljuqs.  His 
soldiers  were  wearied  and  their  weapons  rusted  with 
marchin«i:  through  the  forests  and  marshes  of  ^lazandaran, 
and  they  were  shamefully  defeated  by  the  Seljuqs,  who 
carried  off  much  booty.  This  engagement  took  place  between 
Shahrivstana  and  Firaw  ( ^^  J  •  tO'c--.-.^).  Sultan  Mas'ud, 
though  greatly  vexed  at  this  reverse,  was  compelled  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  Seljuqs,  as  he  was  then  preparing 
for  a  campaign  in  India. 

On  his  return  to  Ciha/na  he  found  that  they  had  greatly 
increased  in  strength,  and  ordered  them  to  be  expelled  from 
Khurasan,  but  the  gv>vornor  of  that  province,  having  very 
unwillingly  attempted  to  carry  out  this  order,  suliered 
a  serious  defeat  \i,  4iV'\  wlureby  the  boldness  of  the 
Si^ljuqs  was  still  further   increased,   so   that    Tughril   Beg 
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came  to  Nishdpur  and  (in  Ramaddn,  a.h.  429  =  June, 
A.D.  1038),  as  we  learn  from  Bund&ri  (p.  7,  1.  1),  was 
proclaimed  king. 


2.   Eeign  of  Tughnl  Beg  (ff.  43»-48^). 

His  full  name  and  title  was  as-Sultdnu'l-Mu^adhdham 
Ruknu\l'Daicla  wa'd- Dunyd  wa'd-Din  Abii  T&lib  Tughril 
Beg  Muhamniad  b.  Mikd'il  b,  SeljUq.  Later,  in  a.h.  437 
(=A.D.  1045-6),  as  we  learn  from  f.  46*  of  our  MS.,  his 
sovereignty  was  recognized  by  the  Caliph,  who  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  Yamhiu  Amiri* l-Muminin,  His  ministers 
were  Abu'l-Q&sim  al-Eubdni,  the  Sdlar  of  Buzhg&n ;  Abu 
Ahmad  ad-Dahistaoi,  called  d^^^ ;  and  the  'Amidu'l- 
Mulk  Abii  Nasr  al-Kunduri.  His  chamberlain  was  'Abdu'r- 
fiahm&n  Alp-zan  al-Agh&ji.     His  crest  or  sign -manual  was 

rQ ,  the  shape  of  a  club  or  mace  (^^^^  J^)-     He 

reigned  26  years. 

Here  follows  (f.  43'')  an  anecdote  which  is  of  great  interest 
as  proving  conclusively  the  date  at  which  Babd  Tdhir,  the 
celebrated  dialect  poet  of  Hamadh&n,  flourished.^  This 
extract  I  give  in  the  original. 


^  An  article  on  this  poet  by  Zhukovski  appeared  at  pp.  104-108  of  the  Zapiaski 
of  the  Oriental  Section  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Archseological  Society  for  1901 
(vol.  xiii,  part  4).     See  also  Mr.  K.  Heron -Allen's  recently  published  Lament  of 
Baba  Tdhir  (Quaritch,  1902). 
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sj<^^  d^Ju^jl  jj  ^1  ,^«k/tt  \Ji*>^,  (JLo^  c:;>^^  l5^^^  ^^W 


This  meeting  of  Tughril  Beg  and  B&bd  T&hir  probably 
took  place  about  a.h.  447  (=ad.  1055-6:  cf.  Bunddri, 
pp.  12-13)  or  A.H.  450  (=  a.d.  1058-9:  cf.  ibid.,  p.  15),  so 
that  the  latter  may  very  well  have,  as  asserted  by  some 
writers  (Zhukovski,  loc.  cit.),  conversed  with  the  great 
Avicenna  (t  a.h.  427  =  a.d.  1036). 

The  growing  power  of  Tughril  Beg  (f.  44*)  impelled 
Sult&n  Ma8*ud  of  Ohazna  again  to  hazard  a  campaign  against 
him.  Sotting  out  from  Ghazna,  he  marched  by  way  of  Bust 
and  Takinabad  to  Khurasan,  where  Tughril  Beg,  separated 
from  his  brother  (Chaghri  Bog),^  was  then  residing.  Mas'ud, 
mountiHl  on  a  fonudo  olophant,  resolved  on  a  forced  night- 
inaroh  of  2.">  parasangs,  designing  thereby  to  prevent  the 
Seljuq  forties  from  etfecting  a  junction.     Unfortunately   he 


'    I  \\v  MS.  \%  too  nuci<  nt  to  i'.i>tincuish.  :j$  a  rule,  l)etwecn  7-  and  -^  1  so  that 
n.i-  it.tUH  t%  cuuirtllx  \Mitt»u  ^*ju^  .  v^ut  ou  I.  40*,  1.  4,  we  find 


i 
1 
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ill  asleep  on  the  elephant's  back,  and  bis  retainers  dared  not 
■like  him  or  continue  the  march.  When  he  awoke  at  day- 
break he  found  that  TughrU  Beg  had  eluded  him  and  joined 
bis  brother  Chaghri  Beg.  Mas'iid,  after  putting  the  driver 
of  his  elephant  to  dealli,  turned  back  to  a  plain  between 
Sarakba  and  Merv,  where  the  Seljuq  forces  were  encamped. 
These,  having  supplied  themselves  with  sufficient  water,  had 
filled  up  the  wells;  and  Mas'iid's  array,  tormented  by  thirst, 
suffered  a  fresh  defeat  at  their  hands.  During  the  rout  and 
flight  of  the  Ghaznavid  army  (f,  44")  Mas'iid  dealt  one  of  the 
pursuing  Turktn^s  so  terrible  and  deadly  a  blow  that  tha 
comrades  of  the  victim  dared  not  press  the  pursuit.  "  Such," 
asid  Haa'iid,  "  is  my  sword-stroke,  but  luck  is  wanting ! " 

Sy  this  victory  (f.  45")  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  Seljilqs 
confirmed  and  increased,  and  the  issue  of  the  struggle 
was  no  longer  doubtful : — 

'  jjji  u  '4,  ^^  u^ .  '  (jjui  wV  J  !>'  -^^  ^ 

Xughril,  Chaghri,  and  their  uncle  MunS  b.  Seljuq,  called 

Payghii  Kalan  (or,  by  other  writers,  AraUn  Payghu),  bind 

themselves  by  an  oath  to  loyal  union  and  mutual  support. 

The  old  illustration  of  the  strength  of  united  action  by  the 

bundle  of  arrows  and  thecoraponent  arrows  taken  singlyls  here 

BHid  lo  have  been  employed  by  Tugbril  Beg  on  this  occasion. 

The  three  kinsmen  then   indite  a  letter  to  the  Caliph  al- 

Qi'im,  relating  the  treacherous  dealing  of  Sultan  Mahmud 

towards  Isr&'il  b.  Seljuq  (see  p.  -587  Kupm),  assuring  him  of 

their    loyalty    to    himself,   and    craving    bis   sanction    and 

■lecognition  of   their   power.      This   missive   they  despatch 

gf.  45*')  by  the  hands  of  Abu  lahiq  al-Fuqqd'i  (cf.  Buiiddri, 

■-ft),     They   choose   the  S&lar   of    Buzhgin   us   their 

[ninisler,  and  then   proceed  to  divide  the  territories  which 

r  they   have   conquered,      Chaghri   Beg  fakes   Merv ;    Mus& 

IPnyghu  Kal&n,  Bust,  Herat,  and  S!st&n  ;   Qiwurd,  Chaghri 

iBeg's  eldest  son,  Kirnian  and  Xnbasayn  (Tfin  and  Tabas)  J 
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Tughril  Beg,  *Ir&q ;  Ibrdhim  b.  tn&l  ^  b.  Seljtiq  was  sent  to 
Hamadhan  (Tugbril  selecting  Bay  as  his  capital) ;  Amfr 
Y&quti  [b.  D&'ud  Chaghri  Beg]  to  Abhar,  Zanj&n,  and 
Adharbdyjdn ;  and  Qutalmish  [b.  Musd  Payghd  Eal&n] 
to  Gurgdn  and  Damgh&n.  Alp  Arsl4n,  another  of  Chaghrf 
Beg's  sons,  elected  to  remain  with  his  uncle  X^gb^^l  Beg, 
saying : — 


When  the  Caliph  received  the  letter  above  mentioned,  he 
sent  Hibatu'U&h  b.  Muhammad  al-Ma'muni  (cf.  Bunddri, 
p.  9,  11.  9-10)  with  a  favourable  reply  to  f^^gl^ril  at  Ray. 
There  the  ambassador  abode  for  three  years,  Tughril  being 
too  busy  with  the  organization  of  his  newly  acquired  terri- 
tories to  accompany  him  to  Baghdad;  until,  in  a.h.  437 
(=  A.D.  1045-6 :  cf.  Btrnddri,  p.  9, 1.  6),  the  Caliph  ordered 
Tughril's  name  to  be  inserted  in  the  khutha  and  placed  on 
the  coinage  (in  other  words  recognized  his  sovereign  rank) 
before  the  name  of  the  Buwayhid  Amir  al-Maliku'r-Rah(m 
Abu  Nasr  b.  Abi'l-Hayjd  Sulfdnu'd-Dawla,  the  grandson  of 
*Adudu^d-Dawh  (cf.  Bimddri,  p.  10,  11.  18-19),  besides 
conferring  on  him  the  ambiguous  ^  title  of  Yaminu  Amiri*/- 
laiuminbiy  lately  borne  by  Mahmiid  of  Ghazna.  In  Ramadan 
of  this  same  year  (a.ii.  437  =  March  -  April,  a.d.  104(1) 
Tughril  Beg  went  to  Baghdad,  and  was  received  by  the 
Caliph  with  great  honour.  Al-Maliku'r-Kahim  the  Buway- 
hid came  out  to  meet  him  at  Nahruwan,  but  was  seized  by 
the  8eljuq  and  sent  in  fetters  to  Tabarak  near  Ray  (cf. 
BiDiddn,  p.  10,  11.  18-*20).  TughriTs  authority  over  the 
two  *Iraqs  and  Kuhistan  was  confirmed  by  the  Caliph. 

In  A. II.  449  (  =  A.D.  1057-8)  the  Isfahsaldr  Basasiri  (Abu'l- 
Ilarith  Arslan  :  sec  Bunddny  p.  12,  11.  18-19)  revolted 
against  the  Caliph,  who  craved  help  from  Tughril,  on 
whose  approach   the   rebels  fled    to  Syria.     On  the  march 

^  Ct.  Il()iit>«nm's  note  on  p.  8  of  Bunddn.     Botli  snellins^s,  ,  ILj  and  ,  ^'jo  •  , 
occur  in  our  MS. 

*  Cl.  my  edition  of  Dawlalshiih.  pp.  34-3'). 
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Ibr&him  b.  fnal  turned  back  with  treasonable  intentions 
to  Haraadh&n,  but  Tughril  pursued,  overtook  and  slew  him 
(cf.  Bunddrij  p.  15).  On  Tughril's  retiring  from  Baghdad, 
Bas&siri    returned,    reinforced    by    the    King    of    Mawsil 

(jIa^I  ^  lj^W^'  Quraysh  b.  Badr&n,  and  Dubays  b.  *AIi 
b.  Mazyad  (cf.  Bitnddri,  p.  12),  foully  slew  the  Ra^imW- 
ru'asd,  maltreated  the  Caliph,  and  for  a  year  caused  the 
name  of  the  *'  Egyptians  "  (i.e.  the  Fdtimide  al-Mustansir) 
to  be  inserted  in  the  khutba  (cf.  Bunddri,  p.  15, 1.  19  seq.). 
But  the  discontent  of  the  people  of  Baghdad  against  Bas&siri 
increased ;  their  governor  (Shahna),  tikin  Sulaymdni,  fled 
to  Hulw4n  and  wrote  an  appeal  to  Tughril ;  to  whom  also 
the  Caliph,  banished  to  'Ana  and  placed  in  the  custody  of 
Bughri  Muh&rish  (Bunddri,  p.  16,  11.  18-19),  addressed 
a  prayer  for  succour,  sajring  : — 


Moved  by  these  letters  (f.  47^),  Tughril  bade  Abu  Nasr 
al-Kunduri  'Amidu'l-Mulk  write  to  I'tkin  {Bunddri,  pp.  44, 
80)  to  hold  the  roads  and  passes  and  inform  the  Caliph  of  his 
speedy  approach.  The  'Amid  summoned  Safi  Abu'l-*A1& 
cl5j*«.^  (or  J^*Md-),  and  commanded  him  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  Caliph  conveying  this  news  in  the  briefest  and  most 
impressive  message,  whereupon  he  wrote  (Qur'4n,xxvii,  37) : — 


i  . 


f 


The  Sultdn,  delighted  at  this  apposite  quotation,^  richly 
rewarded  the  scribe.  Then,  marching  on  Baghdad,  he  took 
Bas&siri  prisoner,  beheaded  him,  and  exposed  his  head  on 
a  pole.     Then  (a.h.  451,  Dhu'l-Hijja  =  January,  a.d.  1060) 


^  Similar  instances  ot  the  employnient  of  texts  of  the  Qur*&n  to  convey  the 
purport  of  an  official  dispatch  will  be  found  in  the  first  discourse  of  the  Chahar 
Maqdla,  e.g.  p.  27  of  the  separate  reprint  of  mv  translation  (  —  J.R.A.S,  for 
1899,  p.  639). 
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he  brought  the  Oaliph  back  to  Baghdad  from  'JLob,  and  in 
reward  for  this  service  (f.  48^)  received  the  title  of  Rukmfd^ 
Din  over  and  above  that  of  Ruhiu^drDa^^  whidi  had 
already  been  conferred  upon  him.  TaghrQ,  deidring  aoma 
more  sabetantial  reward,  eent  the  *AmU  to  aak  the  Gafiph 
for  grants  of  land  and  estates,  bat  the  latter,  while  on  hia 
way  to  proflGar  this  reqaest^  met  the  Oaliph's  miniatar  oomiiig 
to  ^Qghril  to  offer  the  same  apontaneoosly.  On  reoeiviag 
these  grants,  T^ighril  withdrew  to  Tabris,  leaving  tha  *AmM 
at  Baghdad  to  endeavonr  to  arrange  a  marriage  between  him 
and  the  Oaliph's  sister  Sayyidata'n-Nis4.  In  spite  of  his 
aversion,  the  Caliph  was  finally  compelled  to  give  hia  consent 
to  this  union,  and,  bestowing  on  his  sister  ''  F&fima's  dowry  " 
of  400  silver  dirhams  and  one  gold  dindr,  smt  her  to  Tabrii^ 
which  was  decorated  in  her  honour  {A'r*m{  ^^ Jt  jf^)*  ^^ 
marriage  was  intended  to  be  celebrated  at  Bay,  the  capital, 
but  on  the  way  thither,  in  Bamad&n,  a.h.  466  (=:September, 
A.D.  1063),  Tughril  was  taken  ill  and  died  in  the  village  of 

Tajrisht  near  Bay  :  —  *  ^^:-^j^  fl-V  ^jj^  ^n^.  c;W 
(of.  Bunddfi,  pp.  26-27).  The  Caliph's  sister,  with  her 
dowry,  was  brought  back  to  Baghdad. 


3.    Beign  of  Alp  Arsldn  (ff  50^-53'). 

His  full  name  and  title  was  as-Sultdnu'l-A^dham  *Adudu'd* 
Datcla  Abu  Shuja*  Alp  Arsidn  Muhamniad  h.  Dd*ud  6. 
Mikd'il  b.  Sefjuq.  He  reigned  twelve  years  after  the  death 
of  his  uncle  Tughril  Beg  in  a.h.  455,  and  two  years  before 
that,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Chaghri  Beg  D&'ud,  in 
Khur&s&n.  He  was  born  on  the  eve  of  Friday,  Muharram  2, 
A.H.  431  (=  Sept.  23,  a.d.  1039),  and  was  34  years  of  age 
when  he  died.  His  chief  minister  was  the  celebrated 
Nidh&mu'l-Mulk  al- Hasan  b. '  Ali  b.  Ishaq.  His  chamberlains 
were  Bakrak  (<»1^)  and  'Abdu'r-Rahm&n  al-Agh&ji.  His 
motto  was  "God  giveth  victory"  (jlLI^  -aij).  In  appearance 
he  was  tall,  with  moustaches  so  long  that  he  used  to  tie  op 


I'. 


•1 


I  their  ends  when  be  vished  to  shoot ;    and  never  did  bis 

[  urrowB  go  wide  of  the  mark.    He  ased  to  wear  a  very  high 

Jculdh  on  his  head,  and  men  were  wont  to  as»ert  that  from 

the  top  of  his  kuliih  to  the  tips  of  his  moastaches  was  a 

distance  of  two  yards  (gaz) ! 

Immediately  on  his  accession  Atp  Aralan  dismissed  the 
'Amid  from  the  post  of  Prime  Minister,  and  appointed  the 
Nidb&rou'l-Mulk  to  this  ofSce.  For  some  months  he  carried 
the  dismissed  minialer  from  place  to  phice  with  himself,  but 
t.H.  456  {  =  A.u.  1064)  he  caused  him  to  be  executed  at 
Naa4  in  Xhurasao,  being  instigated  thereto  by  the  Nidhamu'l- 
Zklulk.  Having  prepared  himself  for  death,  the  unfortunate 
'Amid  sent  the  following  messages  to  the  King  and  to  his 
saccessful  rival  (f,  51') : — 

I  (^^  iJ  i }  c'^J  f^  vi'j'.  ^  **^'*  <^.  wW=r  ^}  '•^-^  '  ■^y. 

"  Say  to  the  King,  '  Behold,  a  fortunate  employ  was  your 
service  1  Thy  uncle  gave  me  this  world  to  rule  over,  and 
thou  hast  given  me  the  other  world,  making  mariv^rdom  my 
portion !  So,  by  your  service,  have  I  won  this  world  and 
that.'  And  to  the  Wnzir  say,  '  An  evil  innovation  and  an 
ugly  practice  hast  thou  brought  into  the  world  by  putting 
[dismissed]  ministers  lu  death !  I  trust  that  thou  wilt  see 
the  same  renewed  in  thine  own  case  and  in  that  of  thy 
descendants  \ ' " 

After  subduing  Pars  and  overcoming  the  Shnbink&ra 
(t.  51''),  Alp  ArslfiQ  marched  westwards  to  give  battle  to 
the  Byzantine  emperor  Romanus  (ij^y^j^),  whu,  with 
600,000  mer,  was  threatening  the  frontiers  of  the  Muslims. 
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In  the  reign  of  Alp  Arsl&n's  successor,  Maliksh&h,  the  son  of 
this  farrdsh  was  slain  by  one  of  the  Caliph  al-Muqtadi's 
ghuidnis,  who  then  took  refuge  in  the  Caliph's  harem.  The 
farrdsh  clamoured  for  vengeance,  crying,  "0  sire!  deal 
with  the  murderer  of  thy  slave's  son  as  I  dealt  with  thy 
father's  murderer !  "     Malikshah,  considering  this  demand 


The  two  forces  met  at  Mal&skard  (so  pointedy  «>^1«). 

Before  engaging  the  enemy.  Alp  ArsUm  zeTiewad  his  haem, 
which  compriaed  12,000  men.  At  this  review  the  Amfr 
Sa^du'd  -  Dawla  Gnhar  -  kyin.  noticed  a  Yory  inaignifiimnt 
Greek  soldier  whose  name  no  one  knew.  Some  of  the 
offioers  were  for  rejecting  him,  bat  the  Amir  bade  them  \ 
let  him  be,  "  for  who  knows,''  said  he,  "  that  he  may  not  be 
destined  to  take  captive  the  Emperor  of  the  Ghreeks  P  "  By 
the  strangest  of  ooinoidenoes  this  actually  happened.  Alp 
Arsl&n  kept  the  Emperor  prisoner  for  a  few  days,  and  then, 
having  placed  rings  in  his  ears  (the  mark  of  a  slave),  released 
him,  on  his  agreeing  to  pay  a  daily  tribute  {^'S^'*^^)  of  1,000 
dhtdrs. 

Now  in  the  year  a.h.  465  (=a.d.  1072-3 :  cf.  Bunddri, 
p.  46}  Alp  Arsl&n  marched  against  the  Turks.  On  reaching 
the  Oxus  some  prisoners  taken  from  the  Castle  of  Namm 
i^jy)»  including  the  Warden  of  the  Castle,  Ydsuf  Narsami, 
were  brought  before  him.  Being  interrogated  by  the  Salfio, 
Yusuf  returned  false  and  unsatisfactory  answers,  which  so 
infuriated  Alp  Arsl&n  that  he  seized  his  bow,  and,  bidding 
the  prisoner's  custodians  stand  clear,  fired  at  him.  The 
arrow  missed  its  mark,  and  Yusuf  rushed  upon  the  King, 
and,  wounding  the  Amir  Sa*du'd-Dawla  Guhar-&yin,  who 
had  thrown  himself  before  his  royal  master,  dealt  him 
a  mortal  blow,  though  2,000  ghuldms  were  standing  by  and 
looking  on.  Only  after  the  assassination  had  been  accom- 
plished did  the  cYnei  farrdsh,  J&mi*  of  Nishapur,  slay  the 
assassin  with  a  blow  on  the  head  from  his  mallet. 
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to  be  just,  sent  his  chamberlain  Amir  Qumaj  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  assassin.  The  Caliph  offered  10,000  dinars 
if  they  would  refrain  from  violating  the  sanctuary  which  the 
criminal  had  sought,  but  Maliksh&h  was  obdurate,  and  the 
murderer  was  brought  forth  and  put  to  death.  Alp  Arsl&n 
left  nine  sons  besides  Malikshah,  who  succeeded  him. 


4.    Reign  of  Malikshah  (ff.  54»-58^). 

His  full  name  and  title  was  as- Sultan  MuHzzu'd-Dunyd 
ica^d-Dtn  Malikshah  b.  Muhammad  Alp  Anldn  Qasimu  Amiri^l- 
Muminin,  He  was  bom  in  Jum&da  I,  a.h.  445  (=  Aug.- 
Sept.,  A.D.  1053),  lived  38  and  reigned  20  years.  He  was 
of  somewhat  corpulent  figure.  His  Prime  Minister,  until 
almost  the  end  of  his  reign,  was  the  Nidh&mu'l-Mulk,  and 
his  chamberlain  Qum&j  (f.  54**). 

While  Maliksh&h  was  on  his  way  from  Khur&s&n  to  *Ir4q 
to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  his  uncle  Q&wurd 
advanced  against  him  from  Kirman.  The  two  armies  met 
at  the  gates  of  Karach  {^^  jd^  :  cf.  Bunddri,  p.  48  et  seqq., 
and  also  vol.  i  of  the  same  jRecueil,  p.  12  et  seqq.),  and  the 
battle  endured  three  days  and  nights,  until  at  length  Qdwurd 
and  his  army  were  routed.  One  of  Maliksh&h's  champions  cut 
one  of  his  adversaries  clean  in  two.  The  booty  taken  by  the 
victors  was  enormous.  Malikshah's  soldiers,  on  their  return 
to  Hamadhdn,  clamoured  for  more  pay  and  richer  rewards, 
threatening  to  support  Q&wurd  in  his  pretensions  if  their 
demands  were  not  complied  with.  The  Nidh&mu'l-Mulk, 
however,  put  them  off  with  promises,  and  at  once  caused 
Qdwurd  to  be  poisoned  and  two  of  his  sons  to  be  blinded ; 
and  the  mutineers,  on  hearing  of  Qdwurd's  "suicide,"  were 
quieted. 

In  A.H.  471  (=  A.D.  1078-9)  Maliksh&h  captured  Samar- 
qand  and  took  its  Kh&n  prisoner  (cf.  Bitnddri,  p.  55).  The 
Nidh&mu'l-Mulk  pays  the  boatmen  who  take  Maliksh&h 
over  the  Oxus  in  drafts  on  Antioch,  and  explains  to  the 
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King  that  he  does  this  so  that  they  may  realize  the  greatness 
of  his  empire.     The  author  adds : — 

On  the  occasion  of  his  second  march  from  l/zkand  to 
Antioch,  Maliksh&h  visited  Latakia  (CSj)),  where,  riding 
his  horse  into  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  thanked 
God  for  the  vastness  of  his  dominions.  To  his  retainers  he 
gave  fiefs  in  the  remotest  part  of  Syria,  e.g.,  to  Qasima'd- 
Dawla  Aq-sunqur  in  Aleppo,  to  'Im&du'd-Dawla  Buzh&n  in 
Ruh&,  and  to  JL^J^  in  Mawsil  (cf.  Bunddri,  p.  70).  From 
Antiooh  he  marched  to  Samarqand,  where  he  took  prisoner 
8ulayni&n  Kh&u ;  thence  onwards  to  I/zkand,  Ehat&,  and 
Ehutun  (f.  5G^').  Ho  maintained  an  army  of  46,000  regular 
troops,  whose  names  were  all  recorded  in  the  registers  of  his 
War  Office.  The  administration  of  justice  he  carefully 
suporvinod,  and  he  wa$  always  accessible  to  such  as  deemed 
thoinsolvos  oppressed  or  wronged.  Amongst  the  monuments 
of  his  pioty  and  philanthropy  are  the  wells  which  he 
eonstniotod  on  the  pilgrini-route,  and  the  endowments  he 
lH^8ti>weil  on  the  Warden  of  the  iSacred  Cities  of  Mecca  and 
Mtnlinu  (^H^«»5c^^-^«M  in  order  that  pilgrims  might  be 
oxempt  tVvuu  the  poll-tax  of  seven  gold  aifuirs  hitherto  levied 
on  eaoh.  Ho  was  devotovl  to  the  chase,  and  for  every  head 
ot*  ^iuue  whioh  he  slew  he  usoil  to  bestow  a  ^faghribi  dinar 
on  soiuo  ^Hvr  man.  He  eausevi  a  careful  record  of  his  bags 
\^f  ^atwe  tv»  Iv  kip:  ;  such  a  rcoorvl.  in  the  handwriting 
oC  Alni  Tahir  al-Khatum.  was  soon  bv  the  author,  and 
th<iv\u  \t  was  rxwrvitvl  :ha:  in  •/'iic  dav*s  huniiniT  Malikshah 
shv^t  rO  i;:ari  lies  :  — 


» 


..  V  ^^     -^w*    ».'      42^     »        ....I..    •    ^»  «  .   »^- 


\ 


*  OV  ^*  ^^  jcLi>  ..   ^     .,2^  -c  Jw  ,*j  •    ♦J.J  ,•  i^,:  .ll 
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ETerywhere  on  bis  hun  ting- grounds  he  built  pyramids  of 
the  hoofs  of  the  gazelles  aad  wild  asses  which  he  had  slaiii. 

Isfahio  was  his  favourite  reeideDce,'  and  there  hecoustructed 
many  fine  buildings  and  gardens,  such  as  the  B&gh-i-K&ran, 
the  Bsytu'l-Ma  ('  Water-  house '),  the  Bagh  -  i  -  Ahmad 
Siydh,'  the  B^gh-i-Dasht-i-Gur  {'Garden  of  the  Plain  of 
the  Wild  Ass  "),  the  Qal'a-i-Shahr,  and  the  Qal'a-i-Diz-Kiih. 

His  Prime  Minister,  the  great  Nidhamu'l  -  Mulk,  had 
twelve  sons,  each  of  whom  held  some  govemmeiit  office. 
Turkin  Kh^tiin  {(.  67''),  the  daughter  of  Tamghaj  Khdn, 
who  enjoyed  an  immense  influence  over  Maliksh4h,  conceived 
the  idea  of  displacing  him  in  favour  of  her  own  minister 
T&ju'l-Mulk  Abu'l-Ghaa4'ira-i-P&rsI,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  King  to  make  thi^  change  of  ministers. 
Her  hatred  of  the  Nidhim  was  due  to  iho  fact  that  she 
desired  her  young  son  Mahmiid  to  be  nominated  by  Malikshih 
as  his  successor,  while  the  Xidham  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Pi'ince  Barkiyaruq.  The  following  ra.sU  speech  of  the 
Nidh&m  to  his  royal  master  is  said  to  have  served  in  Mvae 
degree  as  the  pretext  I'or  his  dismissal ; — 


About  this  time  Maliksh&h  set  out  from  Isfahan  for 
Baghdad  (I.  58"),  and  when  the  royal  cavalcade  reached 
Nahdvand  one  of  the  Assassins  (jJk»-!U),  incited  thereto  by 
the  Taju'1-Mulk,  mortally  wounded  the  Nidham  (a  deed, 
adds  the  author,  which  no  good  Muslim  would  have  done), 
who  was  then  "  over  eighty  years  of  age."  "  Thou  would'st 
suppose,"  says  our  author,  "  that  this  word  of  his  (cited 
above)  was  an  omen,  for  the  King  too  died  eighteen  days 
after  he  reached  Uaghdad";  and  he  then  cites  the  celebrated 
versijs  of  Mu'izzi  (cf.  ray  od.  of  Dawlatsh^h,  p.  CO) :— 
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At  the  end  of  his  reign,  moreover,  Maliksh&h  changed  all 
his  ministers,  and  this  ''  was  not  blessed  to  him."  Thus  the 
Nidh&mu'l-Mulk  was  replaced  by  T&jul-Mulk,  Eam&lu'd- 
Din  Abu'r-Rid&  al-'Arid  by  Sadidu'1-Mulk  Abua-Ma*4U, 
and  Sharafu'1-Mulk  Abd  Sa'd  Mustawfi  by  Majdu'l-Mulk 
Abu'1-Fadl  of  Qum,  whom  Abu  T&hir  Kh&tuni  thus  coarsely 
satirized : — 

^  ^jAi  iU-/  u^j^,  ^fT     ^  CS^\  *Xsr^  cW^  ijW  s^ 

These  changes  in  the  ministry  are  summed  up  by  the  poet 
'Bu'1-Ma'dli    ( JU^f)   Nahhas  in   the   following   lines   (of 

which  Bfoiddn,  p.  63,  gives  an  Arabic  prose  translation) : — 

'  ^^^^^-^j^.^  ^--^j^.'}^  '^AJ^y-',) 

^  3«,«1  ^^^ii^  CL^Lj  l^L::-^^-lJLL♦^«  j^ 
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5.    Reign  of  Barkiydruq  (ff.  59»>-63»>). 

His  full  name  and  title  was  as-Sultdnu'l'Mtt*arfhdham 
Ruknu^d'Dunyd  wa'd-Din  AhuH-Mudhaffar  Barkiydniq  b. 
Malikshdh  Yaminu  Amiri*  l-Muminin.  He  was  of  very  hand- 
some appearance;  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  a.h.  486 
(=A.D.  1093),  reigned  12  years  and  livedf25.  He  was  born 
at  Isfahan  in  Muhairam,  a.h.  474  (=  June-July,  a.d.  1081). 
His   motto   {^^)    was    <lIJ\   ^Ic   ^^^Ui^U      His   prime 

ministers  were  al-Husayn  'Izzu'1-Mulk  b.  Nidh&mu'l-Mulk, 
Abu  Bakr  Mu'ayyidu'l-Mulk  b.  Nidh&mu'l-Mulk,  Fakhru'l- 
Mulk  b.  Nidharau'1-Mulk,  A'azzu'1-Mulk,  *Abdu'l-Jalil 
ad-Dahistani,  and  Majdu'1-Mulk  'Bu'1-Fadl  al-Qummi.  His 
chamberlains  were  the  Amir  Qumaj,  Tugh&n  '*^-^. ,  and 
-Abdu'l-Malik. 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  death  Barkiyaruq  (the  eldest 
son,  though  hardly  yet  13  years  of  age)  was  at  Isfah&n. 
Turk&n  Kh&tun,  who  was  at  Baghdad,  besought  the  Caliph 
to  give  the  crown  to  her  own  son  Mahmud,  but  the  Caliph 
at  first  refused  on  the  ground  of  the  child's  tender  age.  The 
Caliph,  however,  had  a  son  by  Malikshdh's  sister  Mah-Malik 
Khdtiin,  named  Amir  Ja'far,  whose  help,  by  bribes  and 
flattery,  Turkan .  Khdtun  succeeded  in  gaining,  so  that  the 
Caliph  at  length  acceded  to  her  desire.  Thereupon  she  at 
once  despatched  Amir  Biighd  to  Isfah&n  (which  he  reached 
in  one  week  from  Baghdad)  to  seize  Barkiyaruq  (f.  60*), 
whom,  however,  the  Nidh&mu'l-Mulk's  sons  concealed, 
protected,  and  carried  off  under  cover  of  darkness  to  Sawa 
and  Aba,  whence  Gumush-Tagin  the  jdnddr  (cf.  Bunddri, 
pp.  83-4)  conveyed  him  to  Ray,  and  there  proclaimed  him 
king.  At  the  time  of  his  coronation  Barkiyaruq  was  not 
13  years  of  age,  and  the  bejewelled  crown  was  suspended  over 
his  head  (being  too  heavy  for  him  to  wear)  ^  by  Abu  Muslim, 
the  governor  {^^y**-i^j)  of  Ray,  while  nearly  20,000  troops 
assembled  at  the  gates  of  Ray  to  defend  his  cause. 

*  Cf.  Ibn  HishStfn^s  Biography  of  the  Prophet y  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  p.  42. 
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Meanwhile  Turk&n  Kh&tdn,  accompanied  by  her  son 
Mahmud,  occupied  Isfah&n.  Barkiy&ruq  marched  against 
her.  Her  advisers,  Majdu'1-Mulk  of  Qum,  T&ju'l-Mulk 
Abu'l-Ghan&'im,  the  Isfahadidr  Amir  Unru  Bulk&^  Beg, 
agreed  to  give  Barkiy&ruq  500,000  dkndrs  as  his  share  of 
the  inheritance  on  condition  of  his  raising  the  siege.  On 
receiving  this  sum  Barkiy&ruq  retired  to  Hamadh&n,  where- 
upon Turk&n  Kh&tun  again  began  to  intrigue  against  him, 
promising  his  maternal  uncle  Malik  Isma'il  that  if  he  could 
defeat  Barkiyaruq  she  would  marry  him.  Accordingly,  early 
in  A.H.  486  (=  A.D.  1093)  Malik  Isma'il  gave  battle  to 
Barkiy&ruq  at  Karach,  but  was  defeated. — ^Zubayda  Khatiint 
the  mother  of  Barkiy&ruq,  is  put  to  death  (cf.  Bunddri, 
pp.  83  and  87). — Barkiy&ruq's  uncle  Tutush  b.  Alp  Arsl&n 
revolts,  and  marches  on  Kuhist&n  (cf.  Bunddri,  pp.  84-5). — 
Turk&n  Kh&tun  is  put  to  death  by  Barkiy&ruq  in  Bamad&n, 
A.H.  487  (=  Sept.-Oct.,  a.d.  1094). — Barkiy&ruq,  overcome 
by  his  uncle  Tutush,  surrenders  (f.  61')  to  his  brother 
Mahmud,  who  receives  him  at  Isfah&n  with  apparent  kind- 
ness. He  is  imprisoned  by  Unru  Bulk&  in  the  Eushk-i- 
Mayd&n,  and  it  is  decided  to  blind  him,  but  at  this  juncture 
Mahmiid  is  attacked  by  the  smallpox  (<^^),  and  the  amirfi 
determined  to  await  the  issue  of  the  disease,  which  terminates 
fatally  the  same  week,  whereupon  they  again  place  Barki- 
ydruq  upon  the  throne.  At  this  juncture  Mu'ayyidu'1-Mulk, 
son  of  the  Nidhamu'l-Mulk,  arrived  from  Khurasan,  and 
was  made  Prime  Minister.  Barkiyaruq  in  turn  was  attacked 
by  the  smallpox,  so  that  his  life  was  despaired  of,  but  he 
recovered,  marched  on  TTamadhdn,  and  in  Safar,  a.h.  488 
(=  Feb.-March,  a.d.  1095),  fought  a  battle  with  his  uncle 
Tutush.  Fakhru'1-Mulk,  another  son  of  the  Nidhdmu'1-Mulk, 
arrived  from  Khurdsdn  bringing  many  fine  presents,  and 
was  made  Prime  Minister.  Barkiyaruq  was  wounded  by 
one  of  the  Assassins  (^.Xs-^),  but  recovered,  and  marched 
on  Khurasan  against  his  uncle  Arslan  Arghiin,  sending  his 

1   P()intin^  and  pronunciation  uncertoin  :  here  written  oJj.  J'  ,  lower  (f.  61^) 
J^  and  I't.  62^)  j\. 
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irother  Sin  jar  and  the  At&bek  Qumij  on  in  advance 
(a.h.  489=a.i>.  1095).  but  (f.  eP)  ere  the  hostile  forces  met, 
ArslJtn  Ar^hun  was  stabbed  to  death  by  a  slave-boy  at  Merv 
(Suinldri,  pp.  256-8).  Barkiy&ruq  then  came  to  Tirmidh, 
made  hi^  brother  Sinjar  king  over  Khurasan,  and  returned 
to  'Irdq. 

Unru  Bulk4  next  revolted,  instigated  thereunto  by  the 
Mu'ayyidu'UMuIk  (whom  Barkiy&ruq  had  then  just  diamissed 
from  the  office  of  Prime  Miniater),  who  said  to  him,  "How 
art  thou  less  than  Miihmud,  the  son  of  Turk&n  Xh&tlln, 
Seeing  that  Jfalikshdh  loved  thee  itbove  all  hia  sons  ? " 
Unrii,  however,  was  assassinated  by  one  of  the  MaWUda 
at  Inji'lfiwaud  near  Sawa,  and  the  Mu'ayyidu'1-Mulk,  unable 
to  remain  in  'Ir£q  or  Khur&san  on  account  of  the  treaaon 
he  hod  committed  and  the  enmity  of  the  powerful  Majdu'l- 
Mulk,  fled  to  Qauja  (Biinddri,  p.  87)  to  Barkiy&ruq's  brother 
Muhammad,  whom  he  urged  to  contest  the  crown  with 
Barkiydruq.  Accordingly,  in  a.h.  492  (=  a.d.  1098-9) 
tliey  marched  forth  from  Ganju  towarda  Kuhistin,  whither 
Barkiy&mq,  accompanied  by  Miijdu'1-Mulk  Abu'l-Fadl  of 
Qum,  had  come  from  Khurfia&n.  Now  Barkiy&ruq's  troops 
conceived  a  great  hatred  of  this  minister,  and  sought  hie 
life,  so  that  he  took  refuge  in  the  King's  tent ;  but,  seeing 
Ihe  furious  peraistence  of  his  foes,  he  at  laat  advised  his 
muster  to  surrender  him  to  them.  Thia  the  8u]t4n  refused 
to  do,  hut  the  soldiera  broke  into  the  tent,  dragged  out  the 
unfortunate  minister  by  bis  beard,  and  tore  him  in  pieces. 
The  Akbur-beg  (Master  of  the  horse)  fnaoj  Payghu,  who, 
with  the  sons  of  the  Amir  lafahs^lfir  Bursuq  (aee  Houtsma'a 
not«  on  Btaiddri,  p.  70  :  the  name  is  unpointed  in  our  MS.), 
had  instigated  the  murder,  now  advised  Barkiy^ruq  lo  dee, 
and  he  accoi-dingly  left  the  camp  tor  Ray,  accompanied 
only  by  fen  or  fifteen  personal  attendanta.  Muhammad 
his  brother,  accompanied  by  bis  minister  Mu'ayyidu'I-Mulk 
(f.  63'),  came  to  the  gates  of  Haraadhon  and  proclaimed 
liimself  king  {paty  nawhat  sad).  Burkiy&ruq  gathered  an 
.snuy  from  Khurasan,  Gurg&n,  and  Kay,  marched  against 
his   brother  Muhammad,  defeated   him,  and  took  prisoner 


^ 
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Ma'ayyidu'l-Molk,  who,  when  he  had  bun  some  dajs  in 
priaon,  offered  Barkiy&mq  100,000  itffutrt  to  xelenee  him 
and  make  him  Prime  Minister.  Barkiy&mq  comaented  to 
this,  and  the  minister  was  engaged  in  raiiing]the  reqniied 
sum  of  money,  when  one  day  one  of  the  King^a  footmen 
(j\j  ij:  ^JXAj),  thinking  that  his  master  was  taking  his  noon- 
tide siesta,  uttered  a  disparaging  oomment  on  die  lade  of 
aeal  (t^^^l^g^^)  of  the  Seljuqs  which  oonid  oondone  sooh 
treachery  and  double  dealing  as  that  of  which  the 
Mn'ayyidu'l  -  Mulk  had  been  guilty.  Barkiy&mq  heaid 
this  remark,  came  forth  from  his  chamber,  and  ordered 
the  Mu'ayyidu'1-Mulk  to  be  brought  before  him,  blindfolded 
and  seated  in  a  chair.  Then  with  his  own  hand  he  severed 
the  traitor's  head  from  his  body,  and,  turning  to  the  footman, 
said,  ^'  Thou  seest  the  zeal  of  the  Seljuqs !  " 

6.    Beign  of  Muhammad  b.  Malikshdh  {ft.  64^-69*). 

• 

His  full  name  and  title  was  as-SuUdn  Ohipdihu'd^Dunj^ 
wed-Din  Ahii  Shujd*  Muhammad^  b.  Malik^hdh  Qadnm 
Amiri'l' Muminin.  He  was  bom  in  Sha'b&n,  a.h.  474 
(=  January,  a.d.  1082),  lived  37  years,  and   reigned  13, 

succeeding  to  the  throne  in  a.h.  498  (a.d.  1104-5)  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Barkiyaruq.     His  motto  (^-5y)  was 

ill\)  s_:^WwK  His  ministers  (f.  65")  were  Mu'ayyidu'l- 
Mulk  b.  Nidhamu'1-Mulk  (before  his  undisputed  accession), 
Khatiru'l-Mulk  Abii  Mansiir  al-Maybudhi,  Sa'du'1-Mulk  al- 
ifl)i,*  Ahmad  Nidhdmu'l-ilulk  b.  Xidhamu'l  -  Mulk,  and 
Rabibu'd-Dawla  Abii  Mansiir  al-Qirati.  His  chamberlains 
were  'Abdu'l-Malik,  *Umar  Qar&tagin,  and  *Ali  B&r.  He 
was  a  vehement  champion  of  the  Faith,  and  a  relentless  foe 
to  the  heretical  Isma'ilis  (dA>.l«)  and  to  all  such  as  favoured 
or  sympathized  with  them.  To  the  reduction  of  Diz-kuh,  one 
of  their  strongholds  near  Isfah&n  (identical  ^  with  Shah-diz 

*  Added  in  marfrin :      jAsj  y,  ^fil^il^  SUs^  *Jb  . 
'  This  IB  definitdy  stated  on  f .  66* : 


MUHAMMAD    B.    MALIKSHIh. 


f  Btmtldri,  p.  9(1),  he  devotfid  seven  vears;  and,  remarks  our 
futhor: — 

_-._)  ^-"  *Ll  j'u  yjl  <lj  jjb  j^J  ^Iji^l  jJy  t^'j-i  ■^j" 


"  Alt'  .  J^ll  lAf  J 


r-' 


j>-  <Uj^  ^1 


kj'  5-«) 


I  At  the  beginning  of  his  reigu  he  had  to  go  to  Baghdad 

65'')     to    fight    Saduqa '     and    Ay&e,    sods    of    one    nf 

larkiy&ruq'm  clients,  who  had   revolted  ngaiaet  him.     The 

Is,  terrified  by  heavenly  portenU.  were  defeated,  Sudaqa 

id  in  battle,  and  AyAz  taken  prisoner  tiiid  put  to  death. 

idaqa's   head  was  seat  to  the   King's   brother   Sinjar  in 

}iur&84n. 

J  the  fratrioidal  quarrels  of  Muhamijiad  and  Barki- 
7&Taq,  the  Asaasains,  or  Maldhu/ti,  had  increased  greatly  iu 
strength,  and  to  their  extirpatiou  the  King  now  devoted  hia 
energies.  Thu  following  iutereatiug  passage  [L  66)  uon- 
oerning  the  whultjsale  abdui^tioos  and  murderB  alleged  tu 
have  been  committed  by  them  in  Isfahan  may  be  compared 
with  Bundari,  pp.  9U  et  seqq. : — 


an  puoaibly 

.Ue  of 


■  Ct.  pp.  102-104  fAuei'ilnle  luiii)  of  n 

V  the  tollawing  tiluable  aute  1  uu  indi 

e  of  tbe  people  msntioiicd  in  foor  dBOBlstioii,"  be 

re  you  s  Uttte  iaformition  that  maj  be  new  to  jon.  ...      . .  _ 

^  IDl^  M  the  Chnkar  ilafila\,  whoia  there  tallvd  b)'  the  etrange  ti 

r  ol  the  Amb*.'  This  is,  I  think,  bejond  anj  donbt  ■  Sadnkn  '  (or 
ca,'  IU  the  Frmoh  tr«nilatiani  luell  the  wonlj,  lord  of  Hilkh,  aad, 
ing  to  one  IhiiteeDtb-criDtun'  Arabic  hiatorian,  if  my  memory  ion  not 
ia,  'foundar'  [at)  of  that  nlice.  He  ma  a  most  leniBrkable  man.  yen 
I*  for  bii  \ave  of  letters  and  hit  Inrge  eollwtioii  of  books ;  u  collection  afl 
tha  mora  Tematkable  in  that,  if  my  memor;  does  nat  bil  me  again,  he  coold  not, 
awording  to  the  tame  AnMo  cbinnicler,  rend  himtelf .  He  appears  to  hare  been 
■omevhat  of  a  hereUcfa  Shiite,  Isappom),  and  died  in  battle  against  the  'Abb&sid 
CaHpb  aod  Mnljacanud  the  Sultan  early  in  March,  a.d.  IIDS  (Mareh  4  at  b, 
tneoTiHaB  to  mr  calculation).  Thu  Arabic  ehrunicleta.  if  I  remember  risbt, 
<<psak  of  him  aa  Kidb^i  doei,  by  the  strange  title  '  King  uf  the  Arsbe,'  and. 
coriooa  still,  the  title  '  King  ot  the  Atabs '  passed  on  to  his  son, 
I  famous  Dnbaya.  who  figoree  more  than  once  in  actutil  uriuading 
y  u  wmrring  ugainal  the  Nonnaa  Crusadere  in  the  prineipality  uf  Antiocb, 
»f  tbeae  NotToans  being — to  jadge  from  their  sur-names — memben  of  well- 
"— "ih  families  (I  mean  of  Norman  familin  settled  in  England).  Walter. 
...  ir  of  Aotiofh,  who  was  actually  taken  prisoner  by  Dubayi  and  hi- 
in  A.D.  1119, always  spaiks  of  Dubsrs  as  'rex  Arabum''  (Nidb&mi's title 
!■  father) ;  and  even  William  oi  Tyre.' writing;  about  flO  years  Inter,  knew 
t  he  wiu  an  Arab  chief,  for  he  tcfen  lo  bim  as  '  sstrnpa  polentiBBimns 
'  I  may  add  that  you  will  And  a  fairly  detailed  aeoounl  of  ^adaqa 
D  Ibnn'l-Athir,  under,  I  believe,  the  year  ah.  501." 


n 


r"'      ire  was  at  Isfahan  a  certain  literarv  man  {ariH)^  called 
■Ul         ik  'Attasb  (^__plla£).     Being  from  the  first  in  the 
♦«  connection,  he  became  suspected  [of  being  in  ayinpathy 
I  aldliida],  and  the  clergy  {•UJI)  »t  Isfahan  pursued 

to  persecute  him.       He  fled  to  Ray,  and  there 

mself  to  Hasao-i-Sabbih Thereafter 

found  ill  his  handwriting  a  letter  whicli  he  bad 
1  TO  a  friend,  wherein  occurred  the  expression,  '  I  have 
on  the  Grey  Falcon,  and  this  hath  compensated  me  for 
I  ive  left  behind  ' — 

landwriting  is  well  known,  and  there  [still]  exist 
H  many   books   written    in   bis  band.      And  this 

had   a   sou   called    Ahmad,  who  during  hia 
was   a   linen-merchiint  (kirbdx-fiiri'isM  hardi), 

to  hold  in  detestation  hia  father's  sect  and 

ch  he  renounced  all  part  or  share.     80.  when 

they  did  him  no  hurt. 
'  HOW  1-  le  Castle  of  Dizkuh,  which  was  built  by  Sult&n 
Malikabab  and  named  Shab-diz,  were  placed,  during  the 
absence  of  the  King,  the  [royal]  treasure  and  armoury, 
and  likewise  the  young  page-boys  (^^^j)  and  girls  of  the 
Palace ;  and  a  company  of  Daylamites  kept  guard  over  the 
Castle.  There  this  Ahmad,  the  son  of  'Abdu'l-Malik,  intro- 
duced himself  in  the  capacity  of  teacher  to  the  page-boys, 
and  whenever  he  came  into  the  town  be  used  to  buy  for 
the  girls  clothing,  veils,  and  other  women's  gear ;  and  he 
used  to  bold  private  conferences  with  the  Daylamites,  for 
whom  he  professed  friendship.  These  were  themselves 
[already]  prone  to  the  matter ;  all  of  them  responded  to 
his  propaganda,  and  he  then  became  the  governor  of  the 
Castle  and  they  his  subjects. 

"  Thereafter  he  constructed  a  '  Mission-houac '  (da'wat- 
khatia)  at  the  very  gales  of  the  city,  near  the  Dasht-i-Gur, 
whither  nightly  a  company  would  repair  from  the  town 
(f.   66t>),  absorb  his  teaching,  and  make  profesdion  of  his 
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doctrines,  until  every  class  had  establislted  in  its  own 
quarter  a  congregation  imbued  with  thia  heresy,  whom 
they  then  presented  at  the  '  Mission -house,'  till  30,000  men 
had  accepted  the  propaganda.  And  they  used  to  kidnap 
MusuIm&OH  and  do  tbem  to  death. 

"About  this  time  there  appeared  a  blind  mati  called 
'Alawi  Madani  {^^  ^j^).  who,  towards  nightfall,  used 
to  stand  at  the  end  of  his  street  with  a  staff  in  his  hand, 
eryiug,  '  May  God  pardon  him  who  will  take  the  hand  of 
this  poor  blind  man  and  lead  him  to  the  door  of  his  dwelling 
in  this  lane  ! '  Kow  the  lane  was  long  and  dark,  huring  at 
its  end  the  Sar&y-i-Gur,  and  in  the  porch  of  this  building 
was  a  well.  And  when  [the  victim]  had  brought  'Ali  [or 
•Alnwi,  as  he  was  called  previously]  to  the  door  of  the 
building,  a  gang  [of  the  heretics]  would  seize  him,  drag 
him  within,  and  cast  him  head  downwards  into  the  well, 
whence  passages  communicated  with  the  cellars.  Four  or 
five  months  passed  in  thin  fashion,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  young  men  of  the  city  disappeared,  for  none  won  forth 
thence,  nor  cimld  tidings  be  obtained  of  either  living  or 
dead.     .     .     . 

""  One  day  a  beggar-woman  craved  an  alms  at  this  house. 
Hearing  a  groaning,  she  exclaimed,  '  May  Qod  heal  your 
['•ick! '  .  .  .  Tile  inmates  of  the  house,  fbaring  lest  she 
Jihould  become  cognizant  of  their  doings,  sought,  on  the 
[j>r6text  of  giving  her  food,  to  inveigle  her  within  ;  but  she, 
fbeing  alarmed,  fie:!.  Meeting  some  people  at  the  end  of 
the  street,  she  said  to  them,  '  From  such  and  such  a  house 
I  heard  a  horrible  wailing,  and  some  people  endeavoured 
to  seize  me.'  .  .  .  Then  a  (urriioil  arose,  and  crowds  of 
|>eopIe  assembled  outside  the  door  of  the  house,  and,  eifecting 
an  entrance,  began  to  search  its  every  nook  and  corner, 
intimately  they  found  their  way  to  the  cellars,  where 
they  beheld  four  or  five  hundred  men  or  more,  some  slain 
and  oi.hers  crucified  against  the  walls,  of  whom  two  or  three 
still  breathed.  This  being  noised  abroad  through  the  city, 
men  flocked  thither,  each  to  find  some  friend  or  kinsman, 
and  there  fell  upon  Isfahan  lamentation  and  wailing,  the 
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of  which  none  can  deacribe.  Then  thef  aeiied  ^Alewf 
Madani  and  hia  wife,  sought  out  their  aooomplicea,  and 
burned  him  and  hia  wife  in  the  Basaar  of  the  Army." 

Now  Sa'dn4-Hulk,  the  minister,  waa  anapeoted  of  aym- 
pathiaing  with  the  Aasaaaina  by  maDy  of  the  noUea  and 
some  of  the  dergy  of  Tsfah&n,  auoh  aa  the  Chief  Q4d{ 
ITbaydnmh  Ehafibi  and  Sadra'd-DIn  Khnja&df,  bat 
though  these  suspicions  were  on  seyeral  oocaaions  com* 
munioated  to  the  King,  he  refused  to  credit  themy  having 
entire  confidence  in  the  accused.  But  Sa'du'l*Mulk  ^  had 
a  chamberlain  who  was  acquainted  with  his  moat  hidden 
secrets,  and  from  whom  he  concealed  nothing*  And  when 
the  siege  of  Diakdh  had  continued  for  a  long  while,  A^wia<l 
b.  ^A^t&sh,  the  chief  of  the  Assassins,  sent  a  message  to 
Sa'du'1-Mulk,  saying,  '^  Our  stores  are  nearly  at  an  end,  and 
our  men  are  weary  of  fighting :  we  deaire  to  surrender  the 
OasUe.''  But  Sa'du'1-Mulk  sent  answer,  "  Be  patient  for 
one  week  and  do  not  surrender,  till  we  overthrow  this  dog  " 
(meaning  the  King).  Now  it  was  the  Eing^s  custom  to 
be  bled  once  every  month,  and  Sa'du'1-Mulk  bribed  the 
phlebotomist  with  a  thousand  dindrs  to  use  for  the  operatiim 
a  poisoned  lancet.'  This  plot  was  communicated  by  his 
chamberlain  to  his  beautiful  wife,  who  communicated  it 
to  her  paramour  (J^),  who  told  one  of  the  officers  of 
Sharaful  -  Isl&m,  by  whom  it  was  made  known  to  the 
King.  So  next  day  the  King,  feigning  illness,  sent  for 
the  phlebotomist,  and  caused  him  to  be  scratched  with  his 
own  lancet ;  whereupon,  the  poison  taking  efiect,  he  turned 
black  and  died  in  agony.  Next  day  the  King  hanged 
Sa'du'l-Mulk  and  Abu'l-'AI&  [b.]  Mufaddal.  Two  days 
later  Ahmad  b.  'Aft&sh  surrendered  the  Castle  of  Dizkuh. 
His  hands  were  bound,  and,  mounted  on  a  camel,  he  was 
paraded  through  the  streets  of  Isfah&n,  where  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  turned  out  to 


^  The  MS.  readi  Mu^a^yiduU-Mulk,  bat  this  must  be  an  error.  See 
p.  604  tupra. 

*  Bunddri  (p.  92)  regards  all  these  charges  against  Sa*da'l-Malk  as  mei* 
calnmnies. 
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1  him,  pelting  him  with  dirt  uud  duet,  and  mocking  him 
f  in  scornful  ballads: — 

Theu  h<?  WHS  urucIGed  for  seven  days,  and,  as  he  hung 
there,  ibuy  bred  arntws  at  him  {ilr-hufAn-mh  kardanti)^  and 
afterwards  burned  bia  body. 

I  *jac*  *U  y  A-f  Cf.  68")  j^  t^/  Jj  j'  .^Is-  jjjT  _,J  ,j-»^ 

So  the  Castle  of  Dizkuh  was  dismantled,  and  tihir-gir  waa 
eiit   to  attack  Alamilt,  the  beadquurter^  of  the   AseaBslna. 
I  It  also  was  on  the  point  of  Burrenden'ng  when  news  arrived 
I  of  the  Sult&n's  death,  and  the  eiege  was  raised. 

The  deceased   King,  apart   from  his  avarice,  which    waa 

I  extreme,    was    a    good    ruler.       When    Ahmad    (f,    tip''^    b. 

I  .Nidbamu'l-Aluik  was  wazii;  he  prepared  io  attack  Suyyid 

Abu  Hishim,   the   uliiel   of  llamadbAn,  the  graudfathar  of 

'Ala'u'd-Duwla ;    ami    the    minislcr   was    to  pay   the   King 

500,000  iHiiiirs  on  condition   that  he  might  deal  with  the 

Sayyid  as  he  pleased,     The  latter  and  bis  three  sons,  being 

informed  of  this  arrangement,  escaped  from  liamadban,  and 

made  their  way  in  one  week  to  Islkhaii,  where,  by  means  of 

a  courtier  named  \A]A  Qaratagin,  whom  they  bribed  with 

V  10,000  ittnars,  they  obtained  by  night  a  secret  audience  with 

I  the  King,  whose  wife,  Nfir&ni   Qutlugb  Kh4tuii,  was  also 


be  tame  wile  done  (but  with  buLIeU  toi  anuw«j  to  Miti&  'Alt  Mutianunad 

the  B&h  when  he  wa*  jiul  to  death  al  Tabrii  in  Ihe  summer  of  1850. 

'  Thi)  atur}  i*  lery  well  kncwn.  bul   the  indiTidual  concerned  is  Beldam 

tmwl.     It  oucunt  ia  'AwD'a  Jaaaau'u't-Htkitiat,  und  a  cited  iivta  Ibetu  in 

le  Dhm)t«mBlhy  at  the  end  of  Salentann  and  Zhakov!>ki'B  Piriiiehi  OrammslUt. 
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pceaent.  The  Sayyid  then  presented  the  King  with  a  price- 
Imb  pearl,  and  promised  him  800,000  dindrs  (f.  69>)  if  be 
would  qian  him  and  protect  him  against  his  toe  Ahmad  b. 
l^^&mal-Mnlk.  Greed  of  money  was  stroDger  with  the 
King  than  love  for  his  miniatK!!-,  iind  the  Sajyid,  huviug 
moeiTed  pronuae  oJ  protection,  was  suifered  to  depart.  The 
800,000  dhidrt,  ladan  on  40  mulea,  were  duly  sent  bv  him 
to  the  Sing,  who  only  bestowed  one  single  dinar  on  the 
measenger  who  broogfat  them. 
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Art.  XXII. — Catalogue  of  the  late  Professor  Ft\  Max  Muller's 
Sanskrit   Manuscripts.      Compiled    by   Don   M.   de  Z. 

WiCKKBMASINGUE. 

The  collection  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  described  below  forms  part 
of  the  library  of  the  late  Professor  Fr.  Max  Miiller,  which 
was  acquired  in  July,  1901,  for  the  Japanese  University  of 
Tokiyo.  It  consists  of  82  codices,  of  which  15  are  tracings 
and  26  are  transcripts  of  MSS.  chiefly  in  the  Berlin  Royal 
Library,  the  Munich  University  Library,  the  Paris  National 
Library,  the  India  Office  Library,  and  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford.  The  remaining  41  MSS.  were  received  from 
India  through  the  agency  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  R.  Ballantyne, 
of  the  Benares  Sanskrit  College,  Professor  O.  Biihler,  and 
Dr.  FitzEdward  Hall.  All  these  MSS.  represent  Yedic 
works,  chiefly  connected  with  the  Kgveda,  and  have  been 
more  or  less  used  in  the  preparation  of  Professor  Max  Miiller's 
edition  of  the  Rgveda-samhita  with  Sayana's  Commentary. 

The  compiler  takes  this  opportunity  to  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge advice  and  encouragement  received  from  Professor 
A.  A.  Macdonell. 

I.    RGVEDA. 
A.     Samhita  Text  and  its  Commentaries. 

1. 

MM.  20.^  Indian  paper;  tf.  622,  in  eight  parts,  with 
a  separate  foliation  for  each ;  size  9  ^  in.  by  4  in. ;  De  van  agar! 
character,  written  in  two  different  hands,  9  lines  (7^  in.  long) 
on  each  page.     Dated  in  expired  years: — Astaka  II,  Saka 


1  This  and  the  following  are  Professor  Max   Miiller's  own  numbering  as 
marked  on  the  case  or  coTer  of  each  codex. 
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1679  (a.d.  1757-58);  VII,  Saka  1704  (a.d.  1782-83); 
VI,  &aka  1705  (a.d.  1783-84)  ;  I,  IV,  and  V,  j§aka  1707 
(A.D.  1786-86);  III,  &aka  1708  (a.d.  1786-87);  VIII, 
Saka  1709  (a.d.  1787-88).  Bought  of  B.  Quaritch,  and 
referred  to  as  S  4  in  tlie  preface  to  Professor  Max  Miiller's 
Rv.,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  Ixiv. 

RgvedasaThhifd'pdfha. 

Accented  and  complete  in  eight  parts.  Astaka  I  : 
adhyaya  i,  f.  86 ;  ii,  f .  176 ;  iii,  f.  266 ;  iv,  f.  36a ; 
V,  f.  456 ;   vi,  f .  55a ;   vii,  f.  656 ;   viii,  f.  75. 

Scribe's  colophon :  Sake  1707  Viivdvasu-vdma  samtatmre 
Mag  ha  -  vadya  -  pratipadd  tad  =  dine  Navdthy  =  opaudtnaka  - 
Keiavadevena  likhitam  \  \ 

Astaka  II:  i,  f.  126;  ii,  f.  23a;  iii,  f.  32a;  iv,  f.  416 ; 
V,  f.  51a  ;  vi,  f.  62a ;  vii,  f.  716 ;  viii,  f.  82. 

Scribe's  colophon  :  Sake  1679  ISvara-samvatsare  Mdrgaiir§e 
fndse  iukia-pak^e  caturthdydm  tithau  Khdndekarz^opandmaka- 
Ndrdyanena  likhitam  pustakam  samdptam, 

Astaka  III :  i,  f.  10a  ;  ii,  f.  176;  iii,  f.  266;  iv,  f.  35a  ; 
V,  f.  426;  vi,  f.  506  ;  vii,  f.  586  ;  viii,  f.  (38. 

Col.:  Sake  1708  PardOham-ndma  mmvatsare  Mdgha-vadya- 
trtli/d  titd-=ditie  Navdthy z=zopandm(ika- Keiacadevena  likhitam  \\ 

Astaka  IV:  i,  f  106;  ii,  f.  20^;  iii,  f.  29a;  iv,  f.  41a; 
V,  f.  506  ;  vi,  f.  596  ;   vii,  f.  71a;   viii,  f.  80. 

Col.  :  Hake  1707  Visidvasu-ndnia  samvatmre  Asvina'krpia- 
trayodaSi  tad  =  dine  Navdthy  =  opnm'unaka  -  Kcsaradevena 
likhitam  \  \ 

Astaka  V :  i,  f.  96 ;  ii,  f.  18a  ;  iii,  f.  266  ;  iv,  f.  36a ; 
V,  f.  45^/  ;  vi,  f.  b^a  ;   vii,  f.  616  ;   viii,  t.  70. 

Col.:  Sake  1707  Visvdvasu  -  ndma  mmvatsare  Kdrttika- 
Hfiddha-trtiyd  tad  =^  dine  Navdthy  =  opandmaka-  Keiavadevena 
likhitam  || 

Astaka  VI :  i,  f.  116;  ii,  f.  21a  ;  iii,  f.  32a;  iv,  f.  46a  ; 
v,  f.  54a  ;  vi,  f.  636  ;   vii,  f.  716  ;   viii,  f.  79. 

Col.  :  Sake  1705  Sohhana-ndma  samvafsare  Mdrga&irsa- 
Suddha-fdiddasydm  tad=dine  Kesavad('[ye^na  likhitam 
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Aslaka  VII:  i,  f.  96;  ii,  f.  204;  iii,  f.  31ft;  iv,  1.416; 
T,  f.  626 ;  vi,  f.  626 ;  vii,  f.  72a  ;  viii,  f  84.  The  text  trom 
foL  86  to  5*^6  has  been  corrected  as  if  lor  the  press. 

Col. :  Sake  1704  Suhknkrn=ttama  mmeof.  Magha-iutidha 
16  paurmmd  tad=dine  NaoAthy=opaHamakn-\^Keiavad^ti«na'\ 
Hkhiiam  \\ 

Aslafea  VIll  :  i.  f.  106 ;  ii.  f.  186 ;  iii,  f.  28«  ;  iv.  1".  38a ; 
V,  f.  48a  ;  vi,  f.  57a ;  vii,  f.  70rt ;  viii,  I'.  84. 

Col.:  Sake  170!J  i'laeonga - ndvia  gaiiivattare  .  .  . 
gnfma=.rtau  Afadhe  muse  krsna-pakse  jiraiipadd  .  .  . 
tii(i=(line  Ifapalhy=opaiiimaka-Keiai!adevena  likkitam  \\ 


MM.  3y,  Kuropeaii  paper  {tracing  and  ordinary  foolscap): 
flf.  74und  124  (Wves 97-124  being  loose);  size  8in.  by  3Jin.; 
Devanagari  character,  parlly  traced  and  partly  tianscribed, 
more  or  less  in  a  cursive  hund.  Dale  of  original  MS.,  Saka 
1688  [expired]  (a.ii.  1766-67). 

Yiiaka'R   Nir-kfn. 

Complete  and  accented.  PurvaBatka  I  (f.  ISfi),  II  (f.  266). 
ni  (f.  406),  IV  (f.  52fl),  V  if.  fiOfl),  VI  (f.  74fl).  Date, 
Sake  1688  Vi/aya-anmralinre  Plialgwio-iukla  15  B/iauii-rasare 
lad=i/iri/-  mimaptn  'yni'n  Nirvkla-ijrniillinh.  Uttarasalka  I,  or, 
as  it  is  here  ealled,  Nirukta  VII  {f.  126),  II,  erroneously 
called  Niruktu  II  for  VIII  (f.  196).  Ill  (f.  41),  IV  (f.  65), 
V  (t.  79).  VI  or  Nirukta  XII  (f.  96). 

The  ne.\t  two  chapter »  are  PariSifta  I,  called  here 
Nirukta  Xlll,  and  PariSista  II.  The  former  begins  :  v«]«ii 
^rflWJfliJ  TWT^^,    etc,,   and   ends:  "Wf^W  Ifll^B^^fn 

(^TTreg  Tifi??r  u  xX^  T^\%  ■'pifr^irrwra:    The  latter 

begins  (at  Vol.  UI4)  ^^.  U  JlHaid  %^  ^'d'HT  ^XVm 
gnlwt'ilfa  ^BT^T^TH:  and  euH^  (tit  ful.  12.;!).  as  in  the 
6rstpart.  with  ilio  u.Hunl  intlox  of  versos  T^^aiifH(T^^i*  Uil 

ait^wraTTvns^fti  ^FN^iti  u  ^^fl^ifii^T^'ir'rg  n  »i^8- , 

etc.     Date,  same  as  that  of  the  PurvaBatka. 
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At  Ui^  boltom  of  the  page  is  the  following  note  in 
Ihrc^fc^Mor  Max  MuUer  s  handwriting : — "  Madhava  kennt 
uur  Id  adhj.»  di^  mit  dem  13^^  enden,  also  nicht  das  erste, 
>iN4lijjl!«liNi9  nicht  in  d.  Aufiassong  als  Nimkta." 

Tlu«  i»  ptrobaUy  the  MS.  referred  to  at  p.  xxv  of  the 
yiV^J^v  t\^  Tol.  i  of  his  second  edition  of  the  Rgveda-samhita. 

3. 

MM.  7.  European  paper ;  pp.  67  (bound  as  a  book) ; 
9UN»  V>  in.  by  7  in. ;  written  in  modem  Devanagarl  character, 
mut>  lines  on  a  page. 

Sayana's  Rgveda-bhdsya. 

Introductory  portion  only,  with  the  readings  of  three  MSS. 
The  variants  written  in  blue  are  those  of  the  Berlin  MS. 
(Chambers,  446)  referred  to  as  A  3.  Those  in  red  and  black 
belong  to  the  two  MSS.  of  the  Paris  National  Library,  D  207 
and  218  respectively.  These  are  probably  identical  with  the 
MSS.  A 1  and  C 1  in  Max  MuUer's  pre&ce  to  the  Rgveda- 

The  present  fragment  ends — 

huyfatv  redarf/dJkh(/dne  prararttamtdm  i 
aii^  ityddi.     (Seo  Rv.,  *3nd  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  IS,  end  of  par.  1.) 

4. 

MM.  1.  Indian  ^vipor;  ff.  t>4^ :  size  11|  in.  by  4J  in. ; 
Devanagari  charaolor,  9  lo  11  lines  on  a  page;  date  not 
given,  but  pivkibly  seventeenth  or  early  eighteenth  century. 
See  also  remarks  on  MM.  4  yNo.  lo  . 

Sa vai\a's    E^rK\i  i  -  r  ^. Jjpv.j. 

.\stakA  1,  >vith  unacvxnttxi  Sariihiia  text,  and  marginal 
oorr^vtiows  and  additier.s  of  a  later  date,  Adhvava  i,  {.  151 ; 
\\»  f.  V^^^M  ;  iii,  t  (vS  ^!^  jxamie  Wiatiou  ;  iv,  f.  77  ^separate 
(\xlUtixM\^ ;  v,  1 1^7  ^s<^|vim:e  fv>liaticvn^ ;  vi,  f.  13S;  vii,  L  216; 
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For  further  particulars,  see  Max  Miiller's  Rgveda,  2nd  ed., 
▼ol.  iy  pp.  xxxi-xxxvi,  where  this  MS.  is  referred  to  as  Ca. 

5. 

MM.  31.  (a)  European  paper ;  pp.  21 ;  size  10  in.  by 
7Jin. ;  modem  Devanagari  character,  fairly  well  written, 
10  to  14  lines  on  each  page. 

Fragment  of  Sayana's  Rgveda-hhdaya  containing  Astaka  I, 
adhy.  i,  vargas  27-31. 

(6)  European  paper ;  pp.  35 ;  size  8^  in.  by  6^  in. 

A  list  of  various  readings  of  Sayana  in  the  text  of  the 
Rgveda-samhita,  compiled  by  Dr.  M.  Wintemitz. 

6. 

MM.  11.  White  "papier  v^g^tal";  pp.  563  (i.e.  1-67 
and  38-534) ;  size  10  J  in.  by  8^  in. ;  Deyauagari  character ; 
pp.  1-67  are  probably  traced,  9  lines  (about  8^  in.  long)  on 
each  page ;  the  rest  (pp.  38-534)  is  fairly  well  transcribed 
(with  here  and  there  omissions  by  oversight,  see  p.  225, 1. 18), 
28  lines  (5^  in.  long)  on  each  page.  Date,  March,  1845-46. 
At  p.  174  of  his  Autobiography,  Professor  Max  Miiller 
refers  to  his  tedious  work  of  transcribiug  MSS. 

Sayana's  Mgreda-bhasya. 

Astaka  I,  adhy.  i  to  iv.  In  trod,  and  adhy.  i,  pp.  1-67  and 
38-207  ;  ii,  p.  308 ;  iii,  p.  406  ;  iv,  p.  534. 

The  following  German  superscription  in  Professor  Max 
Miiller's  own  hand  describes  this  copy  in  detail: — ^ 

"  Abscbrift  von  C 1  zuweileu  schwarz  nachgebessert. 
Al  Collation  mit  blasa-rother  Tinte  =  A  1.  B2  Collation, 
schwarze  Tinte,  an  der  Seite  mit  einem  Slrich,  im  Texte  nur 
dann  corrigirt,  weun  mit  der  ersten  Abscbrift  (dem  Kaume 


*  The  abbreviation  A 1  =  old  MS.  of  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  dated 
SftiiiTat  1625  (1569  a.d.).     Rv.,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  xix. 
B  2  =  Eugene  Bumouf's  copy  of  B  1.    Ibid.,  pp.  xix-xx. 
C  1  =  MS.  of  the  Farifl  National  Library.     Ibid.,  p.  xx. 
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nach)  keine  Verwecbselung  moglich  iat.  1st  Both  A 1 
acbwarz  unterstricben,  so  stimmt  es  mit  jB2,  ist  ee  nicht, 
HO  etininit  B2  mit  G 1,  auascr  weuu  B2  onch  beeoudera 
Bagegeben.  N.B.  cf.  pag.  31  ;i  wo  nui'  B2  Collatiou  mit 
schwurzer  Tinte.  Of.  pag.  ^67  von  wo  uu  daa  MS.  ziini 
Druck  gebraucht.  Die  Einleitung  war  fiir  Goldatucker 
abgeachriubeu  [C 1),  der  mtiinen  Abdruck  mit  A  1  collationirt 
(rotb) ;  echwHrz  iat  B  2." 


MM.  21.  ludiaii  paper;  ff.  52  (no  foliation)  ;  size  9|iii. 
by  4\  in.  DcvaniigaTi  character,  iairly  well  wrilten,  10  lines 
{7J  in,  long}  on  each  page;  date  not  given,  but  probably 
early  oighteenlh  century.  Presented  by  Dr.  FilzEdward 
RaU  in  1855. 

Fragment  of  the  Rgvfda-namhila  text  (unaccented)  with 
Sayana'd  commentary,  containing ;  —  Astaka  I,  adhy.  iv, 
varRas  1,  2,  3,  4  (in complete),  ~,  8,  9  (incomplete),  18-20 
(only  portions  of  eaeh),  2l-3:t;  adhy,  v,  fragments  of 
each  of  the  vargus  5-8.  Vi,  and  16,  the  whole  of  17,  and 
the  beginning  of  18.     The  MS  is  full  of  i 


8. 

MM.  12.  White  "papier  vegetal";  ff.  308;  size  lOJ- 
lli  in.  by  8iin. ;  Devanagari  charact«r,  12  to  17  lines 
(about  61  in.  long)  on  each  page ;  written  more  curaively 
towards  the  end  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  during  March, 
1845—46.     Not  free  from  clerical  errors. 

Another  fragment  of  the  Jtgreda  -  naihhitd  text  (un- 
accented) with  Saya^a's  commentary,  containing  Astaka  1, 
adhy.  v  (f.  i)oa),  vi  (f.  180a},  vii  (f.  250(0,  viii  (f.  308). 

On  the  MS.  is  the  following  superscription  in  Professor 
Max  Miiller's  handwriting  : — 

"  1  Aslitaku  5-8  adhy&ya,  calquirt  von  Burnouf's  MS.  in 
Paris  [i.e.*  B  3,  cf.  MM.  11  (No.  6)]  und  collationirt  mit 
A 1.     Im  letzteu  Adhy&ya  ist  die  Collation  von  A  1  fiir 
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manche  Stellen   in   Asht.  T,  5-8,  C  2,  wo  die  Stellen  aus 
A  1  calqiiirt  sind." 

9. 

MM.  13.  Tracing  paper  ;  £E.  359 ;  size  12  in.  by  4  in. ; 
,   Devanagari  character,  9  lines  (about  10 in.  long)  on  each  page. 

A  traced  copy  (excepting  a  few  leaves)  of  Dr.  Mills*  MS., 
C2  (see  Rv.,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  i,  pref.,  p.  xxi),  corrected  for  press 
and  used  for  the  editio  princeps. 

Sayana's  Rgveda-hhdsya . 

Astaka  I,  adhy.  v  (f.  125),  vi  (f.  255^),  vii  (f.  294),  viii 
(f.  359).  Adhy.  viii  is  only  a  fragment,  9  leaves  (ff.  322-328 
and  335-336)  being  wanting,  and  ending  abruptly  at  the 
commencement  of  varga  19,  with  the  words  tasmdd  = 
udairayattnh  \  udntdrayatmh  (see  Rv.,  2nd  ed.,  p.  534,  1.  3). 

Superscription  on  the  MS. :  "  Abschrift  C  2  zum  Druck 
gebraucht ;  letzten  Adhylkya  sind  Specimina  von  A  1  und  C 1." 

10. 

MM.  2.  (a)  Indian  paper  ;  tf.  259 ;  size  14  in.  by  5^  in. ; 
written  in  bold  Devanagari  character,  11  lines  on  a  page. 
Date  not  given,  but  the  writing  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  MS.  indicate  a  more  modem  date  than  that  of 
MM.  1  (No.  4). 

Savana's  Rgveda-hhaHua, 

Astaka  II,  complete.  Adhyaya  i  (f.  486),  ii  (f.  886),  iii 
(f.  130fl),  iv  (f.  1596),  V  (f.  187r0,  vi  (f.  2146),  vii  (f.  2416), 
viii  (f.  259). 

This  is  the  second  portion  of  the  MS.  Ga,  containing 
marginal  corrections  and  additions  of  a  later  date,  as  in 
MM.  1  (No.  4). 

11. 

MM.  2.  (6)  Indian  paper;  ff.  25;  size  14|  in.  by 
5f  in. ;  Devanagftri  character,  9  lines  on  each  page ;  dated 
27th  September,  1850. 
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Sayana's  Rgveda-bhcLsya. 

Astaka  II,  adhy.  i,  vargas  1  and  2  incomplete  (ff.  1-5) ; 
adhy.  ii,  vargas  1-3  incomplete  (ff.  1-6  separate  foliation) ; 
adhy.  iii,  vargas  1-6  incomplete  (ff.  1-13) ;  adhy.  iv, 
beginning  only  (f.  1). 

The  following  note  is  on  this  last  leaf : — "  This  much  had 
been  transcribed  from  the  copy  in  the  College  library  before 
the  old  copy  [i.e.  MS.  C  a]  herewith  sent,  was  found  for  sale. 

[Initialled]  J.  B.  B. 
Benares  College^ 

27  Sept,  1850.'' 

12. 

MM.  14.  Glazed  bank  paper ;  ff.  405,  i.e.  foliation 
1-250,  251  (  =  1-18),  252-263,  264  (  =  1-36),  265-283, 
284  (  =  1-36),  285-298,  299  (  =  1-9),  300-310;  size  17 in. 
by  5^in. ;  Devanagarl  character,  16-17  lines  (ff.  1-11)  and 
4-10  lines  (11  to  14  in.  long)  on  each  page. 

Sayana's  Rgveda-hhdsya, 

Astaka  II,  adhyayils  i  to  v.  A  traced  copy  of  Colebrooke's 
MS.  A  2  (sec  Rv.,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  i,  pref.,  p.  xviii),  with  various 
readings  and  alterations  for  press.  Adhy.  i  (f.  97),  there 
is  a  break  in  the  commentary  on  verse  1  of  varga  10;  ii 
(f.  208),  complete;  iii  (f.  273),  vargas  14  to  16  (f.  201  = 
1-18)  and  18  to  23  (f.  264=1-36)  are  traced  seemingly 
from  two  different  MS^. ;  iv  (f.  306),  incomplete  :  vargas  4 
to  1 1  (f.  284=  1-36)  and  17  to  24  (f.  299  =  1-9)  are  tracings, 
the  latter  evidently  from  a  third  MS.  ;  v  (f.  310),  wanting 
vargas  1  to  8  and  from  the  commentary  on  verse  4  of  varga 
10  to  end  of  the  adhyaya. 

13. 

MM.  15.  Foolscap  and  bank  paper;  pp.  544  (separate 
foliation  for  each  fragment)  ;  size  11  to  12^  in.  by  7A  in.  ; 
Devanagarl  character,  in  different  handwritings,  20  to  22  lines 
on  each  page. 
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Sayana's  Rgveda-hhdsya. 

Astaka  II,  {a)  adhy.  i,  vargas  1-10  (pp.  1-26),  ending 
abruptly  with  the  words  ramanlyarh  ni§kddikam  in  the 
commentary  on  verse  1  of  varga  10  (Rv.,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  i, 
p.  568,  1.  7).  The  Samhita  text  is  given  in  full  and  is 
accented.  Corrections  and  various  readings  of  the  commentary 
are  also  to  be  found  on  each  page. 

(b)  Adhy.  ii,  vargas  16  to  end  (pp.  1-28) ;  iii,  complete 
(pp.  28-91) ;  iv,  vargas  1-10  (pp.  91-106).  This  portion  is 
full  of  mistakes.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  Bodleian  Library  MS. 
No.  74,  referred  to  as  C  5  in  Max  Miiller's  preface  (Rv., 
2nd  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  xxi). 

(c)  Adhy.  iii,  vargas  1-13  (pp.  149-175).  This  is  a  copy  of 
a  MS.  of  the  Calcutta  Sanskrit  College,  referred  to  as  D  in 
the  preface.  It  begins  with  the  last  line  or  two  of  adhy.  ii, 
varga  27,  and  ends  at  the  commencement  of  varga  14  of 
adhy.  iii. 

{d)  Adhy.  ii,  varga  14  to  end  (pp.  38),  iii  (pp.  78),  iv 
(pp.  61),  V  (pp.  55),  vi  (pp.  60),  vii  (pp.  56),  viii  (pp.  37),  each 
adhyaya  having  a  separate  pagination.  Transcribed  from 
a  MS.  belonging  to  the  Sanskrit  College,  Calcutta.  Received 
by  Professor  Max  MuUer  on  "  1  Nov.  50"  (i.e.  1850). 
Contains  corrections  more  or  less  on  every  page. 

14. 

MM.  3.  Indian  paper ;  ff.  398  ;  size  9J  in.  by  5|  in. ; 
Devanagarl  character,  11  lines  on  each  page.  Date  not 
given,  probably  as  old  as  MM.  1  (No.  4). 

Sayana's  Rgveda^hhdsya. 

Astaka  III,  complete.  Adhy.  i  (f.  92),  ii  (f.  1576),  iii 
(f.  216),  iv  (f.  2686),  V  (f.  305),  vi  (f.  334),  vii  (f.  3636), 
viii  (f.  398).  This  is  the  third  portion  of  MS.  Ca.  Cor- 
rections  and  marginal  notes  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the 
preceding  parts  (cf.  MM.  1  and  2  or  Nos.  4  and  10),  The 
MS.  is  in  good  preservation,  but  not  free  from  clerical  errors. 
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15. 

MM.  8.  Indian  paper ;  ff.  147  (i.e.  original  foliation 
2M-3I0) ;  size  11  in.  by  4f  in. ;  good  Devanagari  character, 
11  lines  on  each  page.  Date,  Sam  vat  1624  [expired?] 
f  A.D.  1567-68),  same  as  that  of  MM.  4  (No.  16),  with  which 
the  form  of  script  also  agrees. 

Sayana's  Rgveda-hhasya. 

Astakalll:  adhy.  iii  (f.  1696),  beginning  with  aditer^z: 
apatfdnt  =i  fy  =  arthe,  etc.,  in  the  commentary  on  verse  20 
of  varga  27  (Rv.,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  ii,  p.  312,  1.  8),  iv  (f.  2066), 
T  (f.  2366),  vi  (f.  260fl),  vii  (f.  2836),  viii  (f.  310). 
Date  :  Samvat  1624  var§e  Anddha-vadi  11  Budhe  likhitam, 
Numerous  marginal  corrections  and  additions,  the  latter 
being  missing  portions  of  the  commentary  ;  see,  for  example, 
ff.  2026,  247flr,  2526,  2826.  On  the  last  page  is  written, 
«F.  Edward  Hall,  Benares,  1850,  to  Dr.  Max  Miiller, 
Oxford."  For  further  particulars,  see  Rv.,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  i, 
p.  xxxvi,  where  this  copy  is  referred  to  as  MS.  A  a. 


16. 

MM.  4.  Indian  paper;  ff.  812;  sizo  11  in.  by  4^  in.  ; 
good  Devanagari  character,  10  lines  on  each  page.  Date 
Samvat  1624  (a.d.  1567-68).  This  is  the  fourth  portion  of 
MS.  C  a,  and  is  distinctly  older  than  the  previous  parts 
(MM.  1  to  3  or  Nos  4,  10,  and  14),  with  the  exception  of 
three  leaves  (ff.  114-117),  which  are  modem. 

Suyaiia's  Rgveda- bhdv/a. 

Astaka  IV,  complete.  Adhy.  i  (f.  42a),  ii  (f.  786),  iii 
(f.  U8rt),  iv  (f.  1576),  V  (f.  1966),  vi  (f.  2286),  vii  (f.  273^), 
viii  (f.  312). 

Few  marginal  corrections.  The  MS.  is  in  good  preservation 
and  tolerably  free  from  errors.  Date :  Sayhvat  16  Jt/estha- 
vadi  pajha  ve  1  samvat  Asddhd  24  var^e  (P). 
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17. 

MM.  9.  Paper;  ff.  120;  size  10^  ni.  by  5  in. ;  clear 
Devanagari  character,  11  lines  on  each  page.  Date  not 
given,  but  probably  nineteenth  century. 

Sayana's  Rgveda-hhasyay  with  the  Saihhita  text  in  full,  but 
unaccented.  Astaka  V,  adhyayas  iii  (ff.  1-38),  iv  (ff.  1-42), 
V  (ff.  1-40),  separately  foliated.  Described  by  Professor 
Max  Millie r  as  "  fragment  D  **  (see  Rv.,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  iv, 
pref.,  p.  clxii). 

18. 

MM.  5.  Indian  paper;  ff.  501;  size  11  in.  by  4^  in. ; 
Devanagari  character.  Date,  Samvat  1623  [expired]  (a.d. 
1566-67).  The  handwriting  is  the  same  as  that  of  MM.  4, 
which  is  only  a  year  later  in  date.  Six  leaves  (ff.  13-19) 
are  modern. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  MS.  C  a  and  contains  Astakas  Y 
and  VI  of  the  Rgveda-bhast/a,  with  the  same  kind  of  marginal 
corrections  as  in  the  previous  parts  (MM.  1  to  4,  or  Nos.  4, 
10,  14,  and  16). 

Astaka  V  :  adhy.  i  (f.  336),  ii  (f.  60a),  iii  (f.  85«),  iv 
(f.  liSa),  V  (f.  1396),  vi  (f.  168a),  vii  (f.  2056),  viii  (f.  237). 

Astaka  VI:  adhy.  i  (f.  35a),  ii  (f.  76a),  iii  (f.  105a), 
iv  (f*  i36a),  V  (f.  166a),  vi  (f.  213a).  vii  (f.  241a),  viii  (f.  264). 

Date:  Samvat  1623  varse  Jt/estha-rndse  Sukla-pakfe  purna- 
mdsi/dm  punya'tithav  Guni-vdre  | 

19. 

MM.  6.  Indian  paper;  ff.  596;  size  11  in.  by  4|in. ; 
Devanagari  character.  No  date,  as  the  two  leaves  on  which 
it  is  usually  marked  are  gone  from  the  end  of  the  two  astakas 
VII  and  VIII,  and  are  replaced  by  new  ones.  The  hand- 
writing, however,  is  the  same  as  that  of  MM.  4  and  5  (Nos.  16 
and  18),  that  is  to  say,  the  astakas  iv  to  viii  of  this  whole 
MS.  Ga  of  the  Rgveda-hhdsya  (now  arranged  in  six  cases) 
were  written  by  the  scribe  who  wrote  asfaka  iv  in  Sam.  1624 
(a.d.  1567-68)  and  vi  in  Sam.  1623,  whilst  i  and  iii  must 

J.E.A.8.  1902.  40 
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have  been  copied  at  a  period  earlier  than  li  but  later  than 
the  rest. 

Astaka  VII:  adhy.  i  (f.  23rt),  ii  (f.  65a),  iii  (f.  95<i), 
iv  (f.  i26a),  V  (f.  165a),  vi  (f.  201a),  vii  (f.  244a),  viii  (f.  274). 

Astaka  VIII :  adhy.  i  (t.  37a),  ii  (f.  68a),  iii  (f.  99a), 
iv  (f."l31a),  V  (f.  1676),  vi  (2106),  vii  (f.  273),  viii  (f.  322). 

The  MS.  contains  marginal  additions  and  corrections  as  in 
the  preceding  parts.  It  is,  moreover,  not  free  from  clerical 
inaccuracies. 

20. 

MM.  22.  Indian  paper;  ff.  30;  size  11  in.  by  4in. ; 
Devanagarl  character,  12  to  15  lines  (9J  in.  long)  on  each 
page.  Date  not  given,  but  probably  early  nineteenth 
century. 

Fragment  of  Sayana's  Rgreda-hhasya  containing  Astaka 
VII,  adhyayas  i  (f.  15a)  and  ii  to  the  end  of  the  18th  varga. 

The  MS.  is  fairly  correct.  It  has  been  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  second  edition  of  Max  Muller's  Rgv^ia- 
samhifdf  where  it  is  referred  to  as  MS.  B/(see  vol.  iv,  pref., 
p.  clxii). 

21. 

MM.  17.  (a)  Glazed  bank  paper;  pp.  23() ;  size  16;^  in. 
by  5:^  in.  ;  Devanagarl  character,  0  lines  (about  Vi  to  13J  in. 
long)  on  each  page.  A  tracing  of  an  eighteenth  or  early 
nineteenth  century  M8. 

8ayan a's  Rdveda-hlidsf/a. 

Astaka  VII  :  adhyavas  i  (p.  37),  ii  (p.  102j,  iii  (p.  147), 
iv  (p.  196),  V,  Vargas  1-28  only  (p.  236).  The  MS.  abounds 
with  corrections,  as  if  for  press.  It  miiy  have  been  used  by 
Professor  Max  Miiller  for  his  editio  princcpH. 

{h)  Twelve  pages  (IGin.  by  5  in.)  of  another  copy  of  the 
same  original  MS.,  transcribed  by  the  same  copyist  and 
containing  Astaka  VII,  adhy.  i,  vargas  1  to  V6  and  portion 
of  the  14tli,  ending  abruptly  with  the  wonXssuvratah  suharmd 
sn  soma  in  the  commentarv  on  the  third  verse.  No  corrections 
on  this  fragment. 
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22. 

MM.  38.  (a)  Tracing  paper ;  pp.  30  (from  235  to  265)  ; 
size  16^  in.  by  5§  in. ;  Deyanagarl  character,  traced  6  lines 
(13  in.  long)  on  each  page.  Date  of  original  MS.  not  given, 
probably  nineteenth  century. 

Fragment  of  Sayana's  Rgveda-hhdsya,  containing  Astaka 
VII,  adhyaya  v,  varga  28,  from  the  commentary  on  the  third 
verse  down  to  the  commencement  of  varga  9  of  adhyaya  vi. 

{h)  Tracing  paper  ;  pp.  17  ;  size  not  uniform ;  most  of  the 
leaves  are  8|  in.  by  7^  in. ;  Devanagar!  character,  indiflferent 
writing  of  nineteenth  century. 

Another  fragment  containing  VII,  vi,  varga  9  to  the  end 
of  the  commentary  pn  the  4th  verse  of  varga  17. 

Both  these  fragments  have  been  corrected  for  the  press, 
and  have  been  used  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  for  his  editio 
princeps. 

23. 

MM.  37.  Glazed  bank  paper  ;  no  regular  foliation  ; 
Devanjigarl  character,  fairly  well  transcribed  on  separate 
sheets  varying  in  size  from  11  in.  to  7 J  in.  by  8 J  in.  Date 
not  given,  but  on  the  cover  is  the  superscription,  "Copy  of 
MS.  B  [Bumouf]  from  beginning  of  10th  mandala  (asht.  vii) 
to  beginning  of  viii  ashtaka."  Probably  identical  with  the 
MS.  B  2  referred  to  in  Max  Miillcr's  Rv.,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  i, 
pref.,  pp.  xix  et  seq. 

Savana's  Rqvcda-hhdHya, 

Astaka  VII,  adhy.  v,  vargas  30  to  33  (ff.  56^>  1-586), 
vi  down  to  the  commentary  on  the  1st  verse  of  varga  28 
(p.  69^).  Five  leaves  (63^^,  6,  64^/,  6,  65fl)  are  missing. 
According  to  a  pencil  note  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  they 
*'  were  used  for  MS.  for  press.'*  vii  (f.  84fl)  and  viii  (f.  98<i), 
both  complete. 

There  are  two  additional  leaves  (ff.  128,  129)  with  the 
following  note  in  blue  ink  on  the  top  right-hand  comer  of 
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the  first  puge :  "  Begonneii  iiach  einetn  kleiiion  MS.  d. 
konigl.  Biblioth.  ;  spater  noch  Qurnouf,  auf  deueelbcii 
Seiten  iat  t/iau  Burnoufs  MS.  coUutiouirt." 

These  two  leaves  (lOJin.  by  ijin.)  ure  a  trailing  of  two 
others  of  a  MS.  probably  in  the  Berlin  Library  (ef.  Weber's 
Oat.,  No.  77?).  imd  contain  the  29th  varga  of  Ast.  VII, 
adhy.  V,  with  readings  of  Bumouf  MS.  entered  in  blue  ink 
on  the  margin. 

24. 

MM,  18.     Tracing  paper  ;  pp.  lU-5  ;  size  15  in.  by  b^  in. ; 

Devanagari  character,  7  lines  (l!Jin.   long)  on  each  page. 

Traced    copy    of    a    MS.,  dat«d   Samvat,   1807    [expired  Pj 

(A.I).  UM-bl). 

Sayaija's  Rgreih-hfidiii/a. 

A?tul<a  VII,  Rdhyuya  vi,  from  the  commentary  on  llie  lart 
verse  of  varfta  17  (p.  18) ;  vii  (p,  69),  viii  (p.  lUn), 

The  L'olophon  of  the  original  MS.  as  (raeed  here  runs  — 
Samvat  18U7  vaije  Aivine  mdie  krfna-pa/t}e  trtiyiy&m  titkau 
Bhauma-vdsare  likhitam  iilam  pmtakaiii. 

This  copy  is  full  r}f  corrections  for  the  press,  and  has 
apparently  been  used  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  tor  his  editio 
princeps. 

25. 

MM.  23.  Indian  paptr ;  ff.  119  (foliation  not  regular); 
size  9^  in.  by  4^  in. ;  Devunagarl  character,  well  written  by 
two  or  three  different  hands,  10  lines  (7Jiu.  long)  on  each 
page.  Date  not  given,  but  probably  early  eighteenth 
century. 

Fragment  of  Siiyana's  Riiveda-blnUya  containing  Astaka 
VII,  adhy.  i,  Vargas  2  to  8  {f.  118),  ending  with  mtam 
abhifulaii'i  in  the  commentary  on  verso  1  (Rv,,  2nd  ed., 
vol.  iii,  p.  659,  1.  11)  and  vargas  14  to  26  (ff.  11-17). 
Adhyaya  ii,  from  the  last  line  of  vurga  L  to  varga  2, 
ending  abruptly  w«  /ilor  ^=jrr  =  ity  =  nbliya»ttd  =  tittaiatya 
ka\vargAdeiah'\  in  the  commentary  on  verae  9  (Rv.,  p.  685, 
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1.  3) ;  varga  6,  beginning  with  tvdm  dvrnvna/te  in  the  com- 
mentary on  verse  29  (ibid.,  p.  688,  1.  21)  to  the  end  of  the 
adhyaya  with  the  lacunae  of  (a)  the  commentary  on  verses  9 
to  13  in  Vargas  14  and  15  (ibid.,  pp.  696-97) ;  (i)  the  com- 
mentarv  on  the  2nd  verse  of  varo:a  21  down  to  the  end  of 
that  on  the  2nd  verse  in  varga  30.  Adhy.  iii,  vargas  I 
to  the  beginning  of  o  (if  72,  96-100) ;  iv,  from  the  com- 
mentary on  the  last  verse  in  varga  24  to  the  beginning  of 
that  on  the  3rd  verse  in  varga  27  (ff.  123-24). 

Astaka  VIII.  This  part  is  written  by  a  different  hand, 
and  has  the  superscription  *'  M.  Miiller  from  F.  E.  Hall, 
Benares,  21/4  55."  Adhy.  ii,  only  the  commentary  on  the 
last  verse  (f.  66flf)  ;  iii,  vargas  1-17,  as  far  as  the  commentary 
on  verse  5  (ff.  H8-74  and  76-84),  with  a  lacuna  beginning 
from  the  conmientary  on  the  2nd  verse  of  varga  6  down  to 
that  on  the  4th  verse  of  varga  10;  iv,  vargas  20  (f.  116), 
22  (f.  118),  and  26  froni  the  commentary  on  the  4th  verse 
down  to  varga  31,  the  end  of  the  adhyaya  (ff.  127-136)  ; 
V,  with  lacima  of  vargas  10  to  the  commentary  on  the  9th 
verse  of  13  (ff.  140-159) ;  vi,  vai^gas  1  19  (ff.  160-186)  with 
lacunsD  due  to  the  loss  of  7  leaves  (ff.  163,  164,  166-168, 
170,  171)  ;  vii,  vargas  1-6  and  the  commencement  of  7 
(ff.  187-197J. 

This  MS.  has  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  second 
edition  of  Max  Muller*s  Ryveda'Samhildf  and  is  referred  to 
as  M8.  A /in  the  preface  to  vol.  iv  (p.  clxii). 

26. 

MM.  3U.     Foolscap  paper;  pp.  34  ;  size  8 in.  by  6^ in. 

Rough  notes  (by  Dr.  Wintemitz  P)  in  English  and  varietas 
leetioim  of  Rv.  ix,  91,  to  the  end  of  the  mandala,  resulting 
from  the  collation  of  Professor  Max  Miiller's  second  edition 
with  the  Bombay  edition  of  Siiyana's  Rgveda-bhanya. 

27. 

MM.  16.    Cream-wove  copying  paper;  ff.  162  (i.e.  1-26  + 
13-148);  size  12  in.  by  9in. ;    Devanagari  character,  24  to 
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38  Hues   oil   each   page  ;    copitd  by  means  of  a  copviug- 
macbine. 

Siiyana's  Byittfir-hhaKi/n. 

Astaka  VIII :  adhyayiis i  (f.  235),  ii  (ff.  2;J/>-a6i+ i;3rt-20i), 
ii!  d.  33;.),  iv  (f.  55fl).  v  {f.  78i).  vi  (f.  ma),  vii  (f.  128*). 
Tiii  (f.  148n}. 

The  MS.  ends  with  tlic  words  Iribhumnrith  avah  in  the 
cominent-ury  on  verse  3  of  varga  48.  It  i»  full  of  clerical 
errors. 

28. 

MM.  19.  Tracing  paper  ;  pp.  434 ;  size  15  m.  by  6|  in. ; 
Devanagarl  character,  8  lines  (13  in.  long)  on  each  pagi;. 
A  traced  copy  of  a  MS.  dated  Benaree,  Saruval  1817 
[expired?]  fA.n.  176U-H1),  the  scribe  being  Hiidluikispa 
Chatra. 

Sayana'h  Ugceda-bha'}ya. 

Aftaka  VIII:  adhy.  i,  froui  var^a  2b  (p.  11),  ii  (p.  67), 
iii  (p."  103),  iT  {p.  151),  v  (p.  205).  vi  (p.  270),  vii  (p,  3&9j, 
viii  (p.  434). 

Colophon:  SammtlSnMagha-mdsekrsnti-paksctrat/odasi/din 
Soma-vHsare  'yam  yi-authah  sampumah  \\  likhi(o  Radbakrsnena 
Chdtrena  Srl-Kdiydm  jmryain\\ 

This  has  been  corrected  for  the  press,  and  used  for  Professor 
Max  Midler's  editio  princepn. 

29. 

MM,  10.  Bluish  paper;  pp.  322;  size  12^  in.  by  8in.  ; 
Devanagari  character,  written  fairly  well,  33  to  36  lines  on 
a  page ;  modem. 

Siiya^ia'fl  Rgvedn-bha^ya. 

Astaka  VIII,  with  accented  Sariihita  text.  Complete. 
The  MS.  is  full  of  corrections  and  interpolations,  as  if  it 
has  been  revised  for  the  press. 
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30. 

MM.  24-25.  Indian  paper ;  flp.  641  ;  size  9 J  in.  by  5|  in. ; 
Devanagari  character,  written  for  the  most  part  in  a  slovenly 
way  by  different  hands,  1 1  to  20  lines  (6|-7|  in.  long)  on 
each  page.  Date  at  the  end  of  Astaka  I  is  Samvat  147- 
(last  figure  is  not  supplied) ;  other  parts  are  not  dated. 
PaleBOgraphically  the  MS.  cannot  be  earlier  than  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Mudgala's  abridgement  of  Sayana's  Rgvedabhdsya. 

Astaka  I :  adhyaya  i  (f.  276),  ii  *(f.  48a),  iii  (f.  706), 
iv  (f.  98rt),  V  (f.  128rt),  vi  (f,  1636),  vii  (f.  196a)— imperfect, 
wanting  last  portion  of  varga  34  as  far  as  the  beginning  of 
36  ;  viii  (f.  222). 

Astaka  II  (ff.  155).  No  foliation  marks.  The  lacunse 
are  adhy.  i,  vargas  10  and  11  ;  ii,  from  last  half  of  v»rga  12 
to  the  end  of  the  16th  varga  of  adhy.  iii. 

Astaka  III :  adhy.  i  (f.  386),  ii  (f.  62r/),  with  lacuna  of 
vargas  1  and  2  due  to  the  loss  of  ff.  39-41,  iii  (f.  90a), 
iv  (f.  1106),  y  (f.  133a),  vi  (f.  156a),  vii  (f.  174a),  viii  (f.  191). 

Astaka  IV,  adhy.  v  (f.  186),  vi  (f.  35a),  vii  (f  55a), 
viii  (f.  73). 

The  manuscript  is  in  four  packets.  The  first  three 
(MM.  24)  have,  moreover,  numerous  marginal  corrections 
and  additions.  The  whole  copy,  which  is  replete  with  clerical 
errors,  is  fully  described  in  Max  M tiller's  preface  to  Rv., 
2nd  ed.,  vol.  i,  pp.  xlviii,  Iv  et  seq.,  where  it  is  referred  to 
as  MS.  B  m. 

31. 

MM.  63  (A8j.  Indian  paper;  ff'.  11;  size  Hi  in.  by 
4j  in.  ;  Devanagari  character,  thick  and  irregular  writing, 
6  to  10  lines  (about  10  in.  long)  on  each  page.  Date  not 
given,  probably  eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth  century. 

Received  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  from  Dr.  Ballantyne, 
o£  Benares  Sanskrit  College.  The  leaves  are  partially 
damaged  and  discoloured  by  damp. 

Ptirusa-sukta'  vt/dkhydnn,  called  also  Sahaaraiirsan^  being 
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u  commeutjiry  on  the  90th  hymn  of  the  lOth  mandala  of  the 
Rgmla-MiihhUa.     Cf.  Calcutta  Skt.  Coll.  Cat.,  i,  p.' 42. 

Beg.:    Atlin  pani^a-suAta-vi/dkhi/anam    \\    tatra   nmai/ia- 

jiurCnam  ■ 
End:   Jly  =  aUarandrayanam  \\  Iti  Kahasraiirfd  samdpla- 

til .  Kamynkla  .  khamyitm  (P). 
The  MS.  is  ftiU  of  errore. 


B.     The  Bkahmanam  of  the  Roveda, 
■32. 

MM.  'i^i.  Indian  paper;  ff.  315  (in  eight  parts  with 
Hepurate  folialionj ;  size  8|in.  by  3|in.  ;  Devanagari 
character,  well  written,  8  lines  (6  in.   long)  on  each  page. 

Dat*,  A.i».  1730-45  :  see  the  uolophon  of  each  part  given 
below.  Na<ncB  of  copyists:  Theinta  aliwi  Jayarania,  and 
Aiiibalca  who  tranHcribcd  the  fifth  paficikii  only.  Bought  of 
Kcrnanl  Uuarit«h  January  tith,  1870. 

Aiimv;ia-Bruhmana. 

Paficikas  i  to  viii :  complete  and  accented.  Fa^cika  I : 
adhy.  i  (f.  6a),  ii  (f.  106),  Hi  (f.  17),  iv  (f.  26a).  v  (f.  33a). 

Col.:  Sri  Sake  1664  [i.e.  a.d.  \7A2-A^  Dumdubhi-n&ma 
namcalmre  Ph&lgvna-iuddha  5  Tbemt.  =  ety  =.  upa[}i&ma}:a\  - 
Sarmabhntla-Jaym&maay  =  edaih  pustakam. 

Paiicika  II:  adhy.  i  (f.  12a),  ii  (f.  196),  iii  (f.  25ti),  It 
{f.  306),  V  (f.  39fl). 

Col, :  Sri  Sake  1666  [a.d.  1744-5]  Jiakldkfi-iiSmasamvalsare 
Paufn-iuddha'Safthl  Mofhda-v&sare  ind=dinf  Thfmt  =  ety=^ 
upff  Sfirma-Jayardmena  likhitam  idam  puatakam. 

Paiicika  III:  adhy.  i  (f.  106),  ii  {(.  2'ia),  iii  (f.  35fl),  iv 
(!'.  41fl),  V  (476). 

Col.:  Sak''  1652  [a.d.  1730-31]  SAdbdnitfa-n&ma  tamval- 
aare  Pkdlguna  -  iiikla  ■  astamijdm  Bhrgu  -  rdeare  tad  =  din« 
trtiya-panakd  mmdptd  \\  Themt  =  opandmaka-Tddat>abhatfa- 
ttttena  [sic]  Jayar^masy  =  edam  pustakam. 
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Paficika  IV:  adhy.  i  (f.  76),  ii  (f.  15«),  iii  (f.  22b),  iv 
(f.  286),  V  (f.  33a). 

Col. :  Sri  Sake  1663  [  a.d.  1741-42]  Durmati'nama  samvattare 
Themt'=.ety=upa°  SarmabhaUa-Jayaramasy=.edafh  puatakam. 

Paficika  V :  adhy.  i  (f.  "via),  ii  (f.  266),  iii  (£.  376),  iv 
(f.  50a),  V  (f.  64). 

CoL :  Idam  pustakam  Gamdhy  =  opafidmaka'Sivardmabhat' 
tasya  suiena  Ambakena  likhitain.  Themt  =  opandmaka-Jaya- 
rdmabhatta-mtdya  Siddhe&varabhattdya  pathandrtham  dattarh, 

Paficika  VI :  adhy.  i  (f.  4a),  ii  (f.  lb),  iii  (f.  13a),  iv  (f.  21a), 
V  (f.  296).     No  colophon. 

Paficika  VII:  adhy.  i  (f.  3a),  ii  (f.  16i),  iii  (f.  25a), 
iv  (f.  31i),  y  (f.  38a). 

Col. :  Sri  Sake  1666  [a.d.  1744-45]  Raktdksl-ndma  samraisare 
Asddha  -  vadya  -  frayodaSydm  Guru  -  vdsare  tad  =  dine  puatakam 
samdptam  \\  Themt  =•  etyz=iupa°  Sarmabhatfa -  Jayardmaay  ^= 
edam  pmtakarii. 

Paficika  VIII :  adhy.  i  (f.  36),  ii  (f.  10a),  iii  (f.  13a), 
iv  (f.  20a),  V  (f.  246). 

Col. :  Sake  1655  [a.d.  1733-34]  Prarnddi-ndnia  satiivatsare 
adh  ika-Afddha'krsna-ekddaieBhau  ma-  vdsare  tad=.  dinepustakam 
samdptam  \\  T/temt^opandmaka-Yddam'Sunfttid  Jayardmena 
likhitam. 

33. 

MM.  67  (B  8).  Highly  glazed  bank  paper ;  pp.  826 
(separate  pagination  for  each  paficika) ;  size  8^  in.  by 
5  in.  ;  Devanagarl  character,  carefully  written  (probably 
by  Professor  Max  Miiller  himself),  5  lines  (about  6^  in. 
long)  on  each  page.  Transcript  of  the  India  Office  Library 
MS.  No.  1,977.  See  Eggeling's  Catalogue,  pt.  i,  p.  11, 
art.  68.  The  original  MS.  was  written  in  Saka  1736, 
Bhdva-ndma  samvatnare  [i.e.  a.d.  1814-15],  by  Rambhatta 
surnamed  Sebeihkara.     Date  of  the  present  copy  "  18  -j-f  50.*' 

Another  copy  of  the  Aitareya  -  Brdhmana,  complete. 
Paficika  i  (pp.  99),  ii  (pp.  116),  iii  (pp.  119),  iv  (pp.  94), 
v  (pp.  119),  vi  (pp.  99),  vii  (pp.  92),  viii  (pp.  87). 
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34. 

MM.  68  (B  8).  Cream-wove  copying  paper;  pp.  128  + 
100;  size  10^  in.  by  8  in.;  Koman  character,  21  to  28  lines 
oil  a  page ;  the  writing  ia  more  or  less  faiut.  A  copy  (.aken 
by  means  of  a  copying  machine  from  a  transcript  of  MS. 
dc  lu  Bibl.  Roy.  de  PoriB,  No.  198.  On  the  first  leaf  ia 
a  label  with  the  following  note  : — 

"  Rigrede  brdhrnmut-prathama-pamcikd,  Msc.  de  la  Bibl. 
Roy.  a  Paris.  I,  fol.  51  ;  11,  fol.  35;  III,  fol.  51;  IV. 
fol.  51  [?] ;  dans  chacun  des  4  pamcild  I'ecriture  eat 
ditt'^rente.      I,  ecriture  inoderne,  liaible,  lea  phrases  couples ; 

II,  plua  ancieone;    I'encre  est  quelquefois  efPacee,  ^uree; 

III,  Julie   ecriture,  petite,  distincte ;    IV,  grande  ecriture, 
&  la  fill  les  phrases  sont  coupi^es." 

Aitarei/n-Bm/niifinti. 

Pnilcika  i  (p.  28),  ii  (p.  eO),  iii  {p.  96),  iv  (p.  128),  v 
(p.  30,  aeparatp  pagination),  vi  (p.  57),  vii  {p.  81),  viii 
(p.  100).  The  text  nt  the  hegiiming  of  the  seventh  puiicika 
on  p.  58  is  mutilated,  probably  so  in  the  original  MS. 

Transcriber's  note: — "Msc.  de  la  Bibl.  Royate  de  Paris, 
No,  198,  2  vols.,  complet.  Msc.  ITO""  cootient  que  les 
trois  derniers  brahmanaa.  A  la  fin  du  7°*°  brahm.  on  lit : 
eamvat  ^^O^l  Qaka  1$$^  caitra  m&se  ^ukla  paxe  tithan 
S  Qanau  likbitaih ;  a  la  fin  du  S^^'  bnLhmaiia :  samvat  ^^0^ 
Q&ke  ^ii%%  caitra  krishi^a  pashe  [aic]  ravivire  likbitam 
Vy&sakfislDitha  subbam  astu  I  alikhat  p&th&rayahi  I  " 

35. 

MM.  66  (B.  8).  Indian  paper ;  S.  450  (separate  foliatioQ 
for  each  pancika) ;  size  II  in.  by  5  in. ;  Devanagari  character! 
beautifully  written,  13-15  lines  (S^in.  long)  on  each 
page ;  date  not  given,  eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth 
century. 

Sayapa'a  commentary  on  the  Aitarei/a-Brd/itnarfa,  complete 
and  tolerably  free  from  clerical  errors. 
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Pancika  I :  adhy.  i  (f .  226) ;  ii  (f.  316) ;  iii  (f.  46a)  ;  iv 
(f.  626);  V  (f.  75).  Pailcika  II:  adhy.  vi  (f.  27a);  vii 
(f.  45a) ;  viii  (f .  56«) ;  ix  (f.  676) ;  x  (f.  71fl).  Paftcika  IH : 
adhy.  xi  (f.  166) ;  xii  (f.  366) ;  xiii  (f.  56a) ;  xiv  (f.  656) ; 
XV  (f.  746).  Paiicika  IV :  adhy.  xvi  (f .  10a)  ;  xvii  (f.  206)  ; 
xviii  (f.  32a);  xix  (f.  41a);  xx  (f.  47).  Pancika  V: 
adhy.  xxi  (f .  106) ;  xxii  (f.  22a) ;  xxiii  (f.  28a) ;  xxiv 
(f.  37a);  xxv  (f.  49a).  PaftcikaVI:  adhy.  xxvi  (f.  6a); 
XX vii  (f.  13a) ;  xxviii  (f.  25a) ;  xxix  (f.  416)  ;  xxx  (f.  59a). 
Pancika  VII :  adhy.  xxxi,  khanda  1  (36) ;  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  lacuna  after  this,  or  the  chaptering  is  erroneous ; 
xxxii  (f.  17a) ;  xxxiii  (f.  296)  ;  xxxiv  (f.  376) ;  xxxv 
(f.  46a).  Pancika  VIII :  adhy.  xxxvi  (f.  56)  ;  xxx  vii 
(f.  146) ;  xxxviii  (f.  176) ;  xxxix  (f.  246) ;  xl  (f.  30a). 

36. 

MM.  79.  European  (?)  paper  (white  and  brownish) ; 
eight  parts,  each  having  a  separate  pagination  ;  size  13|  in. 
by  Sin.  Telugu  character,  fairly  good  writing,  small 
towards  the  end,  12  to  25  lines  (about  10^  in.  long)  on 
each  page. 

Another  copy  of  the  AitareT/a-Brdhmana,  with  Say  ana's 
commentary.     Complete  in  eight  pancikas. 

37. 

MM.  62  (A  8).  Indian  paper  (brownish);  S,  69;  size 
9^  in.  by  4  in.  ;  Devanagarl  character,  thick,  irregular 
writing,  10  lines  (7f  in.  long)  on  each  page;  date  not 
given,  probably  eighteenth  century.  Received  by  Professor 
Max  Miiller  from  Dr.  Ballantyne,  of  Benares  College, 
in  1855. 

Fragment  of  Sayana's  commentary  on  the  Aitareya- 
Brdhmana,  containing  Pancika  I,  adhyayas  i  (f.  34a), 
ii  (f.  49a),  and  iii  (f.  69),  which  is  not  complete,  ending 
abruptly  in  the  fifth  khanda  with  the  words  yah  pumdn 
prdtah  sury  =  odaydt  jyrdk  samdhydm  nopdste  myam  c  =  dsta^ 
mayd[t  prdk  nopdate  so^yaih  hrahmahandhuh\ 

The  MS.  is  not  free  from  inaccuracies. 
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MM.  40.  Indian  puper;  S.  SO  (do  regular  foliation); 
size  9  in.  by  3]j  in, ;  Devanagari  character,  fairly  good 
writing,  9  to  10  lines  ("i  in.  long.)  on  a  page.  Date 
not  given,  probably  eighteeuth  or  early  Qineteentli  century. 
On  the  left-hand  margin  is  written  "  for  Dr.  Miiller,"  in 
Dr.  FitzEdward  Hall'a  handwriting. 

Saiikara's  couimentary  on  the  Ailareyopanisad,  followed  by 
Sayana's  commentary  on  a  passage  generally  found  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  adhyiiya  of  the  second  arariyaka  of  the 
Aitareyaronyaka. 

The  Copy  abounds  with  marginal  corrections  and  additions. 

End  of  the  bhasya  i  Samabharnt  mmnhhitfad  =:  ilji  =:  om 
Hi  \\  Iti  Srimai'pnrama/tnjma-parirHf/aMcaryn-Sn-Gorinda' 
B/iaffarntpddapuJt/a  -  Hsya  -Sri-  SamkarAeiu-i/a  -  bhagavatkrtau 
baherm  -  bru/ima^  =  opamiad -  hbigt/ath  namdfilatli  Aitarft/a- 
aimafatk  =  opnnisatl-bhdf'/atii.  The  appendix  ends :  Avatu 
mtktaram  ity  =  abliyWio'dhydya-mmapty  =  ai-tho  dviliy&ranyaka- 
samapty^=arlhai  ea  ||  cfddrtha^ya prakaienn,  etc.,  etc.,  fiiakei- 
varafy.  Hi  ....  Aitareyaranyake  \drHiyArfinyakt'\ 
taplamo'dhyayah  mmapfirH  ca  dridi/artmi/akam. 


39. 

MM.  60.  European  paper  ;  pp.  11 ;  size  8^  in.  by  5]  in. ; 
Devanagari  character,  unformed  handwriting,  probably  of 
a  European  scholar  ;  20  to  21  lines  on  a  page  ;  modern. 

A  commentary  on  the  first  adhyaya  of  the  Aitareya- 
upanisad. 

Beg.  ;  Atbdlah  saihhitdya  upaiiisad^  ity  =  ddy&  sathhit  = 
opauijad  a»ydh  sathisepato  ricaranatii  karifyamo  mamda- 
madhyama-buddhin&m  api,  etc. 

End;  Emm  ity=ddy=ukt=artham  ddr-cacanam  adkyaya- 
parisamdpty  =  artham  Aifarey  =  opam^adipraihamo'dhydyah  \  \ 


'  This  L>  tbe  rommcDcenirat  of  the  3rd  AnfT^km  of  the  Aitarsyin^yabt. 
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40. 

MM.  81  (B8).  Indian  paper;  ff.  241;  size  10 in.  by 
4^  in. ;  Devanagarl  character,  bold  writing,  7  lines  (7|  in. 
long)  on  each  page.  The  date,  Sam  vat  1671  (a.d.  1614-15), 
has  been  struck  out,  but  paloDographically  this  MS.  may 
be  assigned  to  the  seventeenth  or  early  eighteenth  century. 
It  was  sent  to  Professor  Max  M tiller  by  Dr.  FitzEdward  Hall 
on  March  21st,  1855,  according  to  a  note  on  the  first  leaf. 

Kau§itaki'  (or  SdhkMt/ana')  BrdhmarjM. 

Complete.  Adhyayas  i  (f.  56),  ii  (f.  13a),  iii  (f.  226), 
iv  (f.  286),  V  (f.  36«),  vi  (f.  446),  vii  (f.  546),  viii  (f.  656), 
ix  (f.  71ff),  X  (f.  79^),  xi  (f.  856),  xii  (f.  93«).  xiii  (f.  986), 
xiv  (f.  1056),  XV  (f.  1116),  xvi  (f.  121a),  xvii  (f.  1276), 
xviii  (f.  1366),  xix  (f.  1446),  xx  (f.  1506),  xxi  (f.  1576), 
xxii  (f.  167a),  xxiii  (f.  1756),  xxiv  (f.  182a),  xxv  (f.  1956), 
xxvi  (f.  2116),  xxvii  (f.  219a),  xxviii  (f.  226a),  xxix 
(f.  2326),  XXX  (f.  241). 

41. 

MM.  47.  Indian  paper;  ff.  116;  size  12  in.  by  5  in. ; 
Devanagarl  character,  good  writing,  13  lines  (10  in.  long) 
on  each  page;  date,  Samvat  1578  (a.d.  1521-22).  The 
MS.  is  not  in  very  good  condition,  many  leaves  being 
damaged  by  insects  and  damp.  On  the  wooden  cover  is 
written  "  E.  B.  Cowell." 

Kaimtaki'Brdhmana'hkdsya, 

By  Yinayakabhatta,  son  of  Madhavabhatta.  Adhyayaii 
i  (f.  10a),  ii  (f.  18a),  iii  (f.  :i06),  iv  (f.  .35«),  v,  imperfect 
(f.  45a),  vi  (f.  516),  vii  (f.  586),  viii  (f.  6Ua),  ix  (f.  71a), 
X  (f.  80fl),  xi  (f.  866),  xii  (f.  94a),  xiii  (f.  1026),  xiv  (f.  109), 
XV  (f.  116). 

Col. :  Iti  Snman  =  Mddhavahhatt  =  dtmq/a  -  varenya  -  Vind- 
yaka-hhatta-kHe  Sn  -  Kausltakiya  -  brd/imana  -  hhdsye  panca- 
daio^ dhydyah  narndptah  mmdptam  purv==drddhafh  .... 
Sri  samvat  1578  varse  Jye§tha-vadi  1  BMume  liklntani. 
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MM,  48.  Indiua  paper;  ff.  107;  size,  etc.,  same  as 
MM.  47,  of  which  the  present  is  a  continuation.  The  leaves 
are  much  damaged  by  insects  and  damp. 

ITaufUaki-Brdhmana-bhdsf/a,  aontinued. 
Adhyayas  xvi  (f.  116),  xvii  (f.  16A),  xviii  (f.  23a},  six 
(f.  ma).  XX  (f.  336),  XX]  (f.  ma),  xxii  (f.  45a),  xxiii  (f.  5l«), 
xxiv  (f.  56fl),  XXV  (f.  68a),  xxvi  (f.  796),  xxvii  (f.  89«}, 
xxviii  (f.  94b),  xxix  (f.  996),  xxx  (f.  107).  This  last  chapter 
19  much  mutilated  and  not  complete. 


C.     The  SDtkaki  helongixg  to  thk  Rgveda. 

43. 
MM.  28.  Tracing  paper;  pp.  311  +  194  {ff.  110  +  69) ; 
size  8^  in.  by  6  in. ;  Devanagan  character,  5  lines  (6^in. 
long)  on  each  page ;  a  traced  copy  of  the  MS.  No.  2,075  of 
the  India  Office  Library  (see  Eggeling's  Catalogae,  pt.  i, 
p.  39.  No.  241);  date  of  tracing.  September  21fit.  1850. 

ASvalayana's  Srauta-suira. 
Purva-satka:  adhyayas  i  (p.  45),  ii  (p.  115),  iii  (p.  166), 
iv  (p.  213),  T  (p.  271),  vi  (p.  311).  Fttarasatka :  adhy.  i 
(p.  35),  ii  (p.  87),  iii  (p.  118),  iv  (p.  144),  v  (p.  160),  vi 
(p.  194).  The  eight  SLokas  ^rbich,  according  to  the  Calcutta 
edition  (p.  891),  are  placed  as  apariSi^ta  of  the  last  adhyaya, 
form  here  its  fifteenth  kandihl. 

44. 
MM.  27  (B8).  Tracing  paper;  pp.  404  (ff.  1-J8  in  the 
original  MS.);  size  12 in.  by  3jin. ;  Devaniigari  character, 
8  lines  (about  9^  in.  long)  on  each  page ;  traced  copy  of 
MS.  1129(1  of  the  India  Office  Library  (see  Eggeling's 
Catalogue,  pt.  i,  p.  40,  Ko.  245).  Date  of  original  MS., 
Samvat  1806  (a.d.  1749-50);  date  of  copy,  Feb.  12th,  1860. 
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Narayana's  commentary  on  Advalayana's  Srauta-siitra, 
adhyayas  i  to  vi.     Complete. 

45. 

MM.  29.  Cream- wove  copying  paper;  pp.  449;  size 
11  in.  by  Sin. ;  Devanagari  character,  11  lines  on  a  page; 
a  copy  taken  by  means  of  a  copying  machine,  of  a  transcript 
of  a  manuscript  dated  Saihvat  1780  (a.d.  1723-24).  The 
writing  on  this  copy  is  faint,  hardly  legible  in  some  parts. 
At  the  end  is  the  note,  ''Paris,  9  Juli,  1845.  Caract. 
Devanag.    D.  194.    Copie  ohne  Correctur.    Th.  Goldstiicker." 

Another  copy  of  Narayana's  commentary  on  the  A^vala- 
yana's  Sraiita-sutra^  adhy.  i  to  vi.     Complete. 

46. 

MM.  80  (B  8).  Indian  paper;  ff.  160;  size  12^ in.  by 
5|  in. ;  excellent  Devanagari  writing  of  the  sixteenth  or 
early  seventeenth  century,  6  to  13  lines  (lO^J-in.  long)  on 
each  page.  Some  leaves  are  mutilated  at  the  edges,  and 
some  are  so  damaged  by  damp  as  to  make  the  writing  on 
them  more  or  less  blurred.  Date  not  given,  but  the  age 
of  the  MS.  may  be  estimated  as  above  from  its  writing. 

Sdhkhdyana'8fitra'bhd§ya. 

Commentary  on  the  Sdhkhdyana'Srauta'Suira  :  adhyayas  ix 
(f.  17a),  X  (f.  43a),  and  xi  (f.  54a),  by  Dasasarman  (erroneously 
called  here  Dasarma  and  Dama^rman),  son  of  Munja ;  xii 
(f.  786),  by  Anartlya,  son  of  Varadatta ;  xiii  (f.  986) ;  xiv 
(f.  1246) ;  XV  (f.  138a) ;  xvi  (f.  160),  incomplete.  The  text 
is  not  verj'  correct.  Leaves  104  and  108  are  much  damaged. 
This  is  the  same  work  as  that  described  in  Weber's  Berlin 
Catalogue,  No.  107,  and  Eggeling's  India  Office  Catalogue, 
No.  261. 

47. 

MM.  72  (B  8).  Highly  glazed  bank  paper;  pp.  64; 
size  8|^  in.  by  3^  in. ;  Devanagari  character,  uniform  and 
clear  writing,  9  lines  (6^  in.  long).     At  the  foot  of  the  last 
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page  is  the  note,  "  Copied  [probably  traced  P]  from  the  MS. 
E.I.H.  1978,  10/7  50,"  in  Professor  Mux  Miiller'a  hand- 
w  riling. 

As  V  a  la  yan  ft' s  Orb;iii-mtrii. 

Adhyaytt  i,  §ritrani  ^4  (p.  27) ;  ii,  siilriiiti  10  (p.  38) ;  iii, 
Butriii^  1 1  (p.  50) ;  iv,  siitruni  9  (p.  64).  For  a  descriptioa  of 
the  original  MS.  ia  the  India  Office  Library,  see  EggQliiig's 
Catalogue,  No,  253. 

48. 
MM.  46.  Indian  paper;  ff.  79;  size  91in.  by  ^  in. ; 
Devaniigari  character,  small  cursive  handwriting,  not  very 
clear,  12  to  15  lines  (Sin.  long)  on  a  page;  many  correc- 
tions and  marginal  additions  ;  date  fealivahana  Saka,  1494 
[k.D.  1572-7^1)-  The  MS.  was  received  by  Professor  Max 
Muller  from  Dr.  Buhler. 

Narayanfi'irtti. 

Niirayana's  commentary  on  A^valayana's  Qr/ii/a  -  sutra. 
complete.  Adbyayiis  i  (f.  32fi),  ii  (f.  44(i),  iii  {f.  55fi), 
iv  ff.  79), 

The  leaves  35,  40,  41,  and  42  are  partially  damaged,  and 
the  text  on  them  ia  hardly  legible. 

End  :  Ity= Aival&yana  -  Gyhya-vivarana-Ndrayana-vrttau 
eaturtho'dhydyak  mmdptafi  .  .  .  Salivdkana-Sake  1494, 
Paufya-mds&lnltargatn-  .  .  .  Strhhit  .  .  .  Bhatla- 
tanayenn     .     .     .    pustakam  Ukhitam     .     .  subham  astu. 

Later  addition :  Oa'ngddhanibhdftasy^^pdampu"  Sutra-vrttih. 


D.    Other  RovEmc  Works. 


MM.  57  (A).  European  paper;  ff.  28  (in  the  original 
MS.  67  leaves) ;  size  8|  in.  by  7  in. ;  Roman  character ; 
Frofeasor  Max  Mtiller's  handwriting,  16  to  21  lines  on  each 
page.     Date  of  original  MS.,  Saibvat  1710  (a.d.  1663-54). 


( 
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]^gmda-Praltiakliya,  utttibuted  to  Saimaka. 

Aflbyaya  I:  piitulSui  i  (f.  -ih),  n  (f.  44),  iii  (f,  14n),  iv 
{f.  I5rt),  V  (f.  9a).  vi  (f.  lOfl).  Adhyaya  II :  patalani  i  (f.  116), 
ii  {f.  lai,  iii  (f.  Hn).  iv  |f.  15fl).  v  (f.  17a),  vi  (f.  176). 
AdhySya  III :  putulSui  i  (f.  19«),  ii  (f.  20i),  iii  (f.  21a),  iv 
(f.  ■i\b),  V  (f.  2««),  vi  (f.  28ff). 

Ou  Uie  lop  I'it^ht-liuud  comer  la  the  foUowiDg  note  in 
the  Profemior's  owu  baiidwritiDf^,  referring  to  the  various 
readings  found  iu  the  present  copy  :  "  Rothe  Verbeas.  und 
Leaurten  aus  Cod,  Chanib.  595  [Berlin  Library,  Weber's 
Catalogue.  No.  34].  Dteser  scbeint  die  Quelle  von  691  zu 
sein,"  The  present  MS.  is,  therefore,  a  copy  of  Chambers 
691  (Weber's  Cwtbilogue.  No.  35). 

Gnd:  Hi  tritijo  'dhyAnah  tainuptali  II  Pr&tic&khna-mm&i'tiih  \\ 
Svas/i  tammt  S^l^O  rnriK  cniirit  raifi  ^^  Onu>fte(?)  ndi/F/ia 
avimukta-r&ranarlrd'invuitm  Ab'yn'nlarna&gnrniih&Hya-dlxntn- 
rdmnkrgmsH/a-h/inramenn  Uk'itiim  \\ 

(B)  Europoan  paper;  tt'.  lU;  size  8|  in,  by  7  in. ;  Roman 
character,  Proleaaor  Max  Miiller'a  handwriting,  about  20 
lines  a  page.  A  transcript  of  the  MS,  Chambers  Ko,  714, 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Library  {Weber's  Catalogue.  No.  3G). 

Uvuta's  Pialiidkhya-bhifi/a. 

End:  Iti  ctipdrsiiil'iv//dk'!;dydm  dnnndafuratdatavpa  eagratn- 
pntm  ITvata  krtau  pr&tieak'i/nh'6jif/e  Aditaccalurdaenm  patalam  1 1 

Appended  to  this  are  sundry  notes  on  the  PratiSakhyani  in 
general,  with  numerous  extracts  Irom  them. 


bv 


MM.    bi"    (A    8).      Fooisfap   paper;    pp.   4(3;    size   7^  iu. 
Devanagari  character,  closely  writt«n,  19  to   22 
lines  (4|in.  long)  on  each  page.     Nineteenth  century, 

Another    copy    of    the    Rgrcda  ■  Pratiidkhi/a,    complete. 
Adbyayas  i  (p.  17j,  ii  (p.  29),  iii  (p,  46). 

e    lop    of    the  first  page    is  the  note,   "  Text   MS. 
aumta 


On    the    lop    of    the  first  page    is  the  i , 

i  =  A;  B.LH.  =  B|  Com.  MS.  meum  =  «;  E.LH,  =  i; 


1.  IWi. 
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Kfei^t  Hustfev  =  k ;  Bodley  =  Bodl."  These  are  abbreviations 
,.«H<^  >>  tNfi;>le88or  Max  Miiller  in  his  edition  of  this  work, 
;.ys^i:^  i^Hroekhaus),  1864. 

51. 

MM*  70  (B  8).  Parchment  paper ;  ff.  157  (in  three  parts 
gjfe^  a:  05  +  53  +  39,  separately  foliated);  size  13|  in.  by 
?|iu, ;  Devanagari  character,  bold  writing,  12  to  16  lines 
(H  in.  long)  on  each  page;  date,  Saihvat  1895,  Saka  1760 
(Aa).  1838-89). 

Rgveda'Prdti&dkhya, 

With  Uvata's  commentary,  complete.  Adhyayas  I  to  III, 
or  patalani  i  (f.  206),  ii  (f.  346).  iii  (f  386),  iv  (f.  506),  v  (f  60a), 
vi  (f.  65),  vii  (f  116,  separate  foliation ),viii  (f.  21),  ix  (f.  336), 
X  (f.  366),  xi  (f.  506),  xii  (f.  53^),  xiii  (f.  86,  separate 
foliation),  xiv  (f.  176),  xv  (f.  206),  xvi  (f.  276),  xvii  (f.  33), 
xviii  (f.  386). 

According  to  a  note  on  the  first  page  in  Professor  Max 
Miiller's  handwriting,  this  MS.  was  presented  to  him  by 
Dr.  Ballantyne,  and  is  the  one  referred  to  as  MS.  a  in  his 
edition  of  this  work  (Leipzig,  1864). 

o2. 

MM.  '32.  Indian  paper;  fF.  92  ;  size  9|  in.  by  3|  in.  ; 
DevaiuTgurl  character,  well  written,  8  lines  (7j  in.  long)  on 
each  page.  Date,  Saihvat  1661  (a.d.  1604-5).  Super- 
scription :   '*  M.  Miiller,  from  F.  Edward  Hall,  21/4/55.'' 

Paihlm  nCiyasiddh  i, 

A  fUai  or  comment  on  Laksmidharasiiri'a  Galitapradipa,  by 
his  vounjifer  brother  Na<i:anatha  Pandita,  son  of  Nimbadeva 
Pandita.  Complete  in  8  astakas  :  i  (f.  -^56),  ii  (f.  486), 
iii  (f.  AHfi),  iv  (f.  olln),  v  {?'.' ^8a),  vi  (f.  7tv/),  vii  (f.  79n), 
viii  (f.  9'J). 

(^)lt)phon  :  ///  Sr}fH(ff/)fn'a,^=i  Cttudrnpura-nivCi^^l  Sri  Hari- 
hant'Carandnumgi  Sriman  =  Ninihadcra-pawfUdtninJa  -  Ndga- 
ndthd -  pfnufita-kridydni    sra-  /i/estha  - hhrdfr - Laksmldharasuri- 
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mracita-Oalitapradtpast/a  ttkdydm  Paddmndj/asiddhau  astam  = 
dstakah  smndptah  1 1  .  .  .  .  Samvat  1661  mmaye  Srdvane 
mdse  krsna-pakse  pratipadi  Sotna-vdsare  tad  =^  dine  likhitam  idam 
pustakam  Sivardjudhdnydni. 

Saive  Sivdlaye  Saivaiiva'deSi'Vasamtidhau  (?) 
Lekhit  =  pyam  pardtlkd  Srdvane  Srdvandkare. 

53. 

MM.  41.  Indian  paper  ;  fE.  56  ;  size  8  in.  by  3|  in. ; 
Devanagarl  character,  well  written,  9  to  10  lines  (about  6  in. 
long)  on  each  page ;  date,  Saka  1653  (a.d.  1731-32). 

Daksindm  urti-padn-  varna-Bahkhyd, 

An  enumeration  oipaddniBXiA  varnda  in  the  Rgveda-samhitu. 
Astaka  i  (f.  9rt),  ii  (f.  15fl),  iii  (f.  21ft),  iv  (f.  27«),  v  (f.  346), 
vi'(f.  46ft),  vii  (f.  49^),  viii  (f.  56). 

The  quotations  frora  the  Samhita  text  are  accented. 

Beg.:  Athdtn  dnksindmurti-pada^varna'laksana'parihhdHd 
rydkhydxydma  ddau  yad  =  asamkhyd  -  pada  -  varna  -  mmkhyd- 
fmarga-nakdrdrnM vagrhya  pragrhya  ma-kdra-takdra- samkhyd 
dritlye  varna  ekdksaram  caturaksarath,  etc 

End:  Rfam  c'a  [Rv.  x.  190  (1)]  ||  Rpaka  arataga  [?]  |i 
Samsamit  [Rv.  x,  191  (1)]  ||  Ciphihhayapadhdcadd  [?]  iti 
Sri  Dokswdmurtau  Sri  pddo  =zpadistdydm  pada-varna-sahkhyd' 
ydm  astanidsfake  nsfamo'd/tydyah  ||  .  .  .  .  .svasti  Sri 
Sake  1653  rarse  Virodhikri-udma  [sic]  samvafsare  MdrgaSirsa- 
kiddha  15  Gtirati  fad-=zdine  idath pustakam  aamdptath  \\  idam 
pnstakarh  pardrtham  \  \  Bhagnn'prstha'kati'grivah,  etc. 

54. 

MM.  34  (A).^  Bluish  paper ;  ft*.  25  ;  Devanagari 
character,  clearly  written,  about  17  lines  to  a  page ;  date, 
Bombay,  Saka  1783  (a.d.  1861-62) ;  sent  by  Dr.  Bhau  Daji 
from  Bombay  to  Professor  Max  Miiller  in  1862. 

*  I   am  indebted  to   Professor  Macdonell  for  the  description  of  the  three 
following  MSS. 
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Briiaiidefutd. 

Complete  and  fairly  eorreot.  It  is  a  BOpy  of  h  My. 
which  belonged  to  Dr.  Bhaii  Uaji,  but  not  of  that  uow  in 
the  Librtiiy  of  the  Asiatic  Societj-,  Bombay-  lii  addition 
to  tbe  division  into  ei^ht  adbyiiyas,  aubdivided  into  var^H 
moatly  contataing  five  glokas,  the  ^lokiis  are  oontinuously 
numbered  from  (he  beginning,  total  1,281,  AdhvHva  i  (f. :«). 
ii  (f.  6ft).  iii  ff,  9ft).  iv  (f.  12/0,  V  (f.  16a)  vi"(f'.  19ft).  vii 
(f.  22b),  viii  (f.  25). 

On  f.  In:  afhn  lirhniUhmti-prarambho'yam  ruU.  The  eud 
of  the  seventh  adhyayft  (226)  is  wrongly  described  as  fantAo 
'libyaii'ih. 

MM.35(M).  Indian  paper;  ff.  5-3;  DevaniigarT  churacter. 
p|pftr!y  written,  i)  lines  on  each  page  ;  date,  Saka  1788 
(A.n.  lBti(i-6r).  On  the  outside  top  leaf  (1«)  ia  written 
in  Professor  Max  MuUer'a  hand,  "  Sent  by  Dr.  Biihler, 
ftiept,.  18(56.  A  copy  mo.  of  the  same  MS.  from  which  my 
other  MS.  (6),  likewise  sent  by  Dr.  Biihler.  was  taken." 

Another  copy  nf  (he  BrhndilevafA.  Fairly  correct.  Besides 
diviHion"  iiit"  adhyiiyiis  imd  vjtrgas,  the  iSlokiis  an^  numbered 
continuously,  total  1,049  (a  shorter  recension  than  that 
of  the  preceding  MS.,  MM.  34  A).  Practically  identical 
in  numbering,  mistakes,  etc.,  with  the  following  copy, 
MM.  36  (M  ft). 

On  f.  la:  afba  Smiiinkiyii-brhaildevata-praratDhhab.  FoI.5:ji 
is  blank.  Adhvaya  i  (f.  7h),  ii  (f.  15«),  iii  (f.  216).  iv 
(f.  28  (?)),  V  (i.  Ua),  vi  (f.  40a),  vii  ff.  46ft),  viii  (f.  .53). 
Knd  of  the  seventh  adhyaya  erroneously  described  as 
mtllw'dliydyah. 

.06. 

MM.  36  (M  6).  Indian  paper  ;  IF.  57  ;  Devaniigari 
character,  written  aomewhat  rapidly  but  fairly  cleai' ;  date, 
&aka  1767  (a.d.  1845-46). 

Another  copy  of  the  Brhaddevata.  Fairly  correct.  Same 
divisions  and  numbering  of  Slokiia  (same  total,  1,049)  as 
iDHM.35{M}. 
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On  the  outside  top  leaf  (la)  is  written  by  Professor  Max 
Miiller  in  red  pencil,  "sent  to  me  by  Biihler  (present) — 
MS.  M."  This  MS.  is  identical  down  to  minutest  details 
with  the  Haug  MS.  in  the  Munich  Library,  even  the  date 
(as  given  above)  being  identical.  Therefore  the  present 
MS.  and  MS.  M  (MM.  35)  are  evidently  copies  of  the  MS. 
which  belonged  to  Professor  Haug  (containing  as  it  does  the 
entry  "M.  Haug,  Poena,  11  Marz,  1865  "),  and  which,  after 
his  death,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Library  at 
Munich. 

On  f.  la :  at  ha  Saunaklya-brhaddevatd-prdrarnhhah,  End  of 
the  7th  adhyaya,  wrongly  described  as  sa§th6* dhydyah. 

These  three  MSS.  (MM.  34-36)  were  collated  by  Professor 
Max  Miiller  for  the  passages  of  the  Brhaddevatd  quoted  by 
Say  ana,  also  by  Professor  Macdonell  (in  1886)  for  his  edition 
of  Sadguru^isya,  for  an  article  in  the  R.A.S.'s  Journal 
(1894,  pp.  11-27),  and  for  his  forthcoming  edition  of  the 
Brhaddevatd, 

57. 

MM.  55.  European  paper;  pp.  9  ;  size  12^  in.  by  8^  in. ; 
Devanagarl  character;  written  in  Professor  Max  Miiller's 
hand,  about  37  lines  (3^  in.  long)  ou  each  page. 

Fragment  of  the  Brhaddevatd y  containing  the  first  and 
part  of  the  second  adhyaya,  down  to  the  end  of  the  tenth 
varga  (except  last  line).  According  to  Professor  Macdonell, 
this  appears  to  be  a  copy  of  the  MS.  in  the  Munich  Royal 
Library. 

58. 

MM.  77  (B  vS)  II.  Cream-wove  copying  paper;  pp.  103; 
size  11  in.  by  4  in. ;  Devanagarl  character,  5  to  6  lines 
(about  9  in.  long)  on  each  page.  An  impression  taken  by 
means  of  a  copying  machine,  of  a  transcript  of  the  MS. 
1,152  in  the  India  Office  Library.  On  the  top  of  the  first 
page  is  written  **  Copied  from  MS.  1152  E.I.H.  collat.  with 
MS.  132  E.I.H."  At  the  foot  of  p.  101  the  same  note  is 
repeated  with  the  addition  of  '*  the  last  chapter  is  not  in 
the  other  MS.  (original  copy  sent  to  Pr.  Burnouf )." 
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Katyayana's  Sarvdnukramanu 

Followed  by  a  copy  (pp.  102  and  103)  of  the  additional 
matter  found  in  another  MS.  of  the  same  work  (India  Office 
MS.  986c)  and  not  given  in  the  present  one. 

For  full  particulars  regarding  the  original  MSS.,  see 
Eggeling's  Catalogue,  Nos.  52,  53,  and  55. 

59. 

MM.  42.  European  paper;  pp.  8  (95-103,  leaf  102 
missing) ;  size  9|  in.  by  3f  in. ;  Devanagari  character, 
carefully  written,  6  lines  (9  in.  long)  on  each  page;  modem. 

A  fragment  of   Katyayana's  Sarvdnukramani,  containing 

(1)  the  supplementary  section  on  the  metres,  copied  from 
the  India  Office  MS.  986c  (Eggeling's  Catalogue,  No.  52) ; 

(2)  the  supplementary  section  giving  the  numbers  of  suktani, 
a^^akus,  vargas,  etc.,  of  the  Rgveda-samhitdy  transcribed  from 
the  India  Office  MS.  1,152  (Eggeling's  Catalogue,  No.  53). 

On  the  top  margin  of  the  first  or  95th  page  is  written 
•*  MS,  986  adds  the  following,  after  iti  sarvdnukramanikd 
»0mAptd.** 

At  tho  foot  of  p.  101  is  the  note  "  Copied  from  MS. 
ll.*)'v  K.l.ll.  (Colobr.) ;  the  last  chapter  is  not  in  the 
nthrr  MS.  (orii^inal  copy  sent  to  Pr.  Burnouf)." 

60. 

MM.  (if)  (A  8).  Yellow  paper;  If.  GO  ;  size  11 J  in.  by 
4Jin. ;  IJon^ali  character,  neatly  written,  G  lines  (8^  in. 
lou^)  on  rach  page ;  nineteenth  century. 

Ann/xnimdnikd-nrarana  by  Jagaunatha.  Complete.  For 
unotht^r  copy  dI"  this  work,  see  Eggeling's  Catalogue,  No.  58. 

Gl. 

MM.  r»G.  IJluish  paper;  If.  7G  ;  size  13^  in.  by  8f  in. ; 
l)»jvun«i>(uii  t'haractor,  bold  and  well-formed  writing,  14  lines 
(l(»  ih.  h>ng)  on  ouch  page;  date,  Saka  178G  (a.u.  i8G4-65). 

\tttimii(/(irhli/iiift/(f,  by  Dyildviveda,  son  of  Laksinidhura. 
NVilh    nuiiiorouH   collations  from  a  MS,  of  the  same  work 
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belonging  to  Benares  Sanskrit  College,  dated  Saihvat  1684 
(a.d.  1627-28).  The  present  copy  has  very  many  clerical 
errors. 

Astaka  i  (f.  27«),  ii  (f.  35a),  iii  (f.  436),  iv  (f.  52a),  v 
(f.  596),  vi  (f.  666),  vii  (f.  70a),  viii  (f.  756). 

End  :  Asunvatd  somdbhisavam  akurvatd  purusena  saha 
sakhyam  sakhitvam  na  vmti  na  kdtnayate  iti  Nltimarijari 
sampurnd  \\  Srir=a8tu  ||  Gajdgnigiribhumite  idke  dlidtary=^ 
antya  '  krma  '  pakse  ....  Sani-vdre  sampurnd  Niti- 
inan^arl  Subhadd  ....  Sake  1786  RaktaJcnl  -  ndma 
samvatsare  \  \  idam  pudakam  samdptam. 


II.    SAMA-VEDA. 

62. 

MM.  71  (A 8).  Parchment  paper;  ff.  359  (in  two  parts 
with  separate  foliation,  122  +  237)  ;  size  14^  in.  by  6 J  in. ; 
Devanagari  character,  clear  writing,  although  sections  are 
not  properly  spaced  out,  9  to  10  lines  (11  in.  long)  on  each 
page.  Date  of  Pt.  I  Saihvat  1846  (a.d.  1789-90),  Pt.  II 
Samvat  1903  (a.d.  1846-47).  Received  by  Professor  Max 
Miiller  from  India  in  1846. 

Say  ana's  commentary  on  the  Sdmaveda-namhifd, 

Part  I,  the  comment  on  the  Purvarcika,  called  here 
Chandasikd'bhdj^ya,  contains  prapathakas  i  (f.  24a),  ii  (f.  396), 
iii  (f.  62a),  iv  (f.  936),  v  (f.  1096)*,  vi  (f.  122a). 

Date:  Samoat  1846  Kdrtike  mdfe  krpie pakne pratipadd. 

Part  II,  the  comment  on  Uttararcika,  or,  as  this  is  called 
here,  Uttaragranf/ui,  is  divided  into  adhyayas  with  sub- 
divisions into  khandaa.  Adhy.  i  (f.  136),  ii  (f.  25a j,  iii 
(f.  36a;,  iv  (f.  496),  v  (f.  6la),  vi  (f.  766),  vii  (f.  89a),  viii 
(f.  98a),  ix  (f.  110a).  x  (f.  1236),  xi  (f.  130a),  xii  (f.  1^36j, 
xiii  (f.  lo6a),  xiv  (f.  164a),  xv  (f.  171aj,  xvi  (f.  181a),  xvii 
(f.  1886),  xviii  (f.  198a).  xix  (f.  2116),  xx  (f.  2306),  xxi 
(f.  237a;. 

Several  leaves  such  us  44,  61,  89,  156,  are  not  in  their 
right  places.     The  text  is  not  very  correct. 
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Date:  Sammt  1903  Srdrnne  krmn  9  Sukrn-rure  nuhlmk 
hhatati. 

MM.  til.  Tracing  pitper ;  pp.  12;  wize  16iii.  by  2f  in.  ; 
Bengali  charncter,  5  lines  (about  11  in.  lonif)  on  each  page. 

A  traced  copy  of  the  first  kiiijda  of  the  Chthtilojijit-mnntra' 
h/iasi/fi,  by  Gimavisnu. 

For  a  complete  copy,  see  Ef»?eling's  Ostalogue,  No.  280. 


HI.    YAJUE-VEDA. 

M. 

MM.  fll.     Tracing  p..per;   pp.  14  (tf.  \b-Sa)  :  size  lOJin. 

by  8i  in. ;    Devaniigari  character,  large  clear  handwriling, 

12  lo  13  lines  (9*  in.  long)  im  each  page:  ii  modern  trHCing 

of  a  MS.  of  which  the  date  is  not  given. 

Man  tra  ivail/tyaj/'i . 

This  copy  corresponds  in  every  detail  with  thai  described 
ntuler  No.  142  (Chambers  40)  in  Professor  Weber's  Berlin 
Catalogue.  The  former  is,  therefore,  moat  probahly  a  tracing 
of  the  latter. 

60. 

MM.  74  (A 8).  Indian  parchment  paper;  ff  191  (P) ; 
size  10^  iu.  by  4  in.  ;  Devaniigari  character,  bold  writing  in 
two  different  handa,  6  to  10  lines  (about  tiin.  long)  on  each 
page;  the  date  Sathvat  1754  (*.d.  1697-98)  ie  evidently 
that  of  the  original  MS.,  the  present  one  having  a  more 
modern  appearance. 

Commeiitary  by  Haradattamisra  on  the  Apastamba- 
Dharmamtra.  PraSiias  i  (f.  1016)  and  ii  (f.  191).  The 
eleven  patalas  into  which  each  of  the  two  praSnils  is  sub- 
divided are  not  clearly  marked  or  spaced  out.  The  text  is 
not  very  correct. 

Beg.:  Prai^ipatya  mah&tlevam  Mayadatteiia  dhlmiitd  |  dkar- 
mAkhyapr(iinai/or=-e\8d^  Mr/ate  vritir  =  itj/mla  1 1 


I 
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End :  Iti  Hdraksmiya'dharma-praina-vydkhydydm  ekddaia/i 
patalah  \  \  Mukurhda-devena  likhitam  sathvat  1754  Mdgha-vadi  8  1 1 

66. 

MM.  75  (A  8).  Indian  paper  ;  ff.  52 ;  size  94-in.  by  5  in. ; 
Devanagarl  character,  fairly  well  written,  14  to  18  lines 
(8} in.  long)  on  each  page;  date  not  given,  probably  early 
eighteenth  century. 

Haradattamisra's  Ujjvald. 

Pra6na  I  complete.  Patalas  i  (f.  12ft),  ii  (f.  19fl),  iii  (f.  236), 
iv  (f.  27ft),  V  (f.  33a),  vi'  (f.  35ft),  vii  (f.  37ft),  viii  (f.  41a), 
ix  (f.  45ft),  X  (f.  48a),  xi  (f.  52).     A  fairly  correct  copy. 

67. 

MM.  52.  Bluish  paper  ;  £  13  ;  size  10  in.  by  7|  in. ; 
Devanagarl  character,  clear  and  uniform  writing,  18  lines 
(8  in.  long)  on  each  page.  Modern.  **  Transcribed  from 
the  Tanjore  M8.  3760"  (Bumell's  Catalogue,  p.  21). 

Eiranyakeki-sutra  (i.e.  Srauta-sutra).  Pra^nas  xxviii  (f.  6a) 
and  xxix  (f.  13).     A  fairly  correct  copy. 

68. 

MM.  53.  Bluish  paper ;  ff.  116  (in  two  parts  with  separate 
foliation);  size  10  in.  by  7Jin.;  Devanagarl  character,  clear 
and  uniform  writing  in  the  same  hand  as  that  of  the  fore- 
going MS.  (No.  67),  20  to  21  lines  (5^  in.  long)  on  each  page. 
Modem  transcript  of  the  Tanjore  MS.  No.  3,855  (Bumell's 
Catalogue,  p.  21). 

Hiranyakeii-iraiitasutra-i^ydk/iydna, 

Commentary  on  Hiranyakesi  -  sutra^  by  Vaiiche^vara. 
Prasnas  I  and  II  complete.  Pra^na  I,  patalas  i  (f.  P),  ii 
(f.  17ft),  iii  (f.  25ft),  iv  (f.  33a),  v  (f.  41ft*),  vi  (f.  54a), 
vii  (f.  62ft),  viii  (f.  67)  ;  II,  patalas  i  (f.  8a),  ii  (f.  16a), 
iii  (f.  21a),  iv  (f.  25ft),  v  (f.  30a),  vi  (f.  37ft),  vii  (f.  45a), 
viii  (f.  49). 
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69. 

MM.  73  (B8).  Bluish  paper;  pp.  lOti ;  size  J2in.  by 
7jin. ;  Devanagarl  character,  good  writing,  1(5  to  24  lines 
(about  5^  in,  long)  on  each  page ;  date  1846  a.d,  ? 

Say  ana's  commeutury  oa  the  Sariihiti-upanisad  of  the 
Black  Yajuryeda. 

Introduction  {p.  36).  Anuvakas  i  (p.  42),  ii  (p.  44), 
iii  (p.  56).  iv  (p.  (.2),  v  {p.  65),  vi  (p.  80),  vii  (p.  82), 
viii  (p.  m),  ix  (p.  93),  X  (p.  95),  xi  {p.  105),  xii  (p.  106). 

Date:  t  <»ca§in«- 

70. 

MM.  77  {B  8)  I.  Cream-wove  copying  paper;  pp.  78; 
BU!6  11  in.  by  4  in. ;  Devanagari  character,  5  to  6  lines 
(abont  9  in.  long)  on  each  page.  An  impresaioa  (rather 
faint)  taken  by  means  of  a  copying  machine,  of  a  transcript 
of  the  India  Office  Library  MS.  No.  l.SlOn.  The  letters  are 
much  blurred,  some  hardly  legible.  On  the  last  page  is  the 
note  giving  the  date  of  transcript :  "  Msc.  E.I.H.  1-510 
(Colebrooke)  ^  46  (the  copy  sent  to  Pr.  Brochhaus)." 

JyoHhini*lrn-lihai<'jii. 
Somakara's  commentary  on  the  Yajur  rocension    of   the 
Jyotisa,  with  text. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Eggeling's  Catalogue,  Ko.  559. 


IV.    ATHARVA-VEDA. 
71. 

MM.  50.  Paper;  ff.  16  (11  +  5} ;  size  8iin.  by  4iin.; 
Devanagari  character,  very  well  written,  9  lines  (6}  in.  long) 
on  each  page.  Modern  copy.  Sent  to  Professor  Max  MuUer 
by  Dr.  Bubler  from  India  ou  Nov.  13,  1871. 

{a)  Atharvane  samhitdlakmnagranthe  caturadhyiyika- 
vySkarcayim. 

Adhyaya  i  (f.  3t),  ii  (f.  5a),  iii  (f.  7b),  iv  (f.  11).  Of. 
Weber'a  Catalogue,  vol.  i,  p.  87. 
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Beg. :  Catumam  padajdtdndm  ndm  =  dkht/dt  =  opaaarga- 
nipdtdndm,  etc. 

End :  Sa  ekapadah  parihdryas  ca  parihdryai  ca  caturthaaya 
eaiurthah  pddah  1 1  ()  1 1  Atharvane  caturddhydyikdydm  caturth 
=^ddhydyah  ||  Atharvane  samhitd-iaksana-graphthe  caturdMyd- 
yikd'Vydkaranam  sampurnam  \  \  Oramtha-samkhya  P^o  1 1 

(ft)  Atharvane  samhitulttksanagranthe  PrdtiSdkhya  -  mula  - 
sutrath.  Complete  in  three  prapathakas  :  i  (f.  26),  ii  (f.  4a), 
andiii  (f.  6). 

Beg. :  Athdto  nydyddhyayanas^ya  pdrsadam  varttayinydtnah  \  \ 
pdddndm  samhitdm  vidydt. 

End  :  Varnalopdgama'hraHva-dlrgha'pIuta  dtmane  -  bhdnd 
parasmai'bhdfsd  apiyamtyapiyafhti(?)\\  sutra^^  II  ()  II  Atharvane 
Prdtiidkhya - mulasutre  trtlyah  prapdthakah  \\  Atharvane 
samhitd-iaksana-gramthe  Prdtiidkhya-mula-Butram  mmpiirnam. 

72. 

MM.  59.  Indiau  paper;  flF.  17;  size  8^ in.  by  4-^  in. ; 
Devanagarl  character,  fairly  good  writing,  7  to  8  lines  (about 
6^  in.  long)  on  each  page  ;  date,  Sam  vat  1915  (a.d.  1858-59). 

Parimtam,  with  accented  Vedic  quotations.     Complete. 

Beg. :  Prathamdstake8unyam(?)\\  dvitTydHtakepamcamddhydye 
mandaldm  [sic]  ||  mdb^ibher  na  nia^rinyasi  pariUvd  pdmi 
sarvafah. 

End :  Sam  no^mtu  dcipadesam  ait^ispade  [Av,  6.  27]  1 1  iti 
pari&istdni  sampurndni  \\  sathcat  q^^M  Mdghe  mdse  dvddaiydm 

IndU'VOHare  tad  =  dine  HdiUpuniah  \ 


V.    VEDIC  MANUALS. 


73. 


MM.  2G.  Indian  paper;  ff.  143  (tf.  99-101  missiug) ; 
size  8  in.  by  4  in.  ;  Devauagarl  character,  uniformly  written^ 
9-10  lines  (6;^  in.  long)  on  each  page ;  date  not  given, 
probably  nineteenth  century. 


1^ 
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Mantra-»aih  Hiti. 

A  coileclion  of  hymns  from  the  Jtgref/a-snmt'Hd,  accent«d 
anA  arranped  for  special  uw,  chiefly  in  connection  with 
domestic  rite?,  m  may  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of 
hcndin^«  and  directions.  The  hymns  are  in  many  instances 
only  ptrlisUy  quotod,  and  are  accompanied  by  explanatory 
notM. 

Iti purufii-iAkiaiH ;  iti  Fif^tftiiktath  (f.  IIA] ;  iVi  Vdmana- 
sAJtlam  {f.  Itifl);  rlrfm  rrjoUarye  tiiiffafrdm  [sic]  uptijfujjftmte 
(t.2la};  t^mtOMt4farMidnim{f.2l«);  Hi trimia-ilecah  ({.'24a); 
Hi  lirhatfiati-tSJetam  (f.  27i);  iti  agnt 'SAlHam  (f.  2Sb)i  Hi 
m»Afmga-maMtrah  (t  Wb) ;  iti  jfarMAdfttdiM-MMnlraA  [t.  32a) ; 
Muma  Kkor^S-Ardaj/o-^Miriaitam  {i.  Sih) ;  c/dA  mlaiilih  vil  = 
Awn  =i  epQfrkl^  ((,  ^Sa) ;  eliK  =  ea  tamdfirtant  aityair  ^  Apt 
4j/mtj/«m  iti  ttkt^wi  maKi-tanthe  ({.  S4a) ;  ttad  tamttra  home, 
atAa  Huuuit  =  OHiiasnuit  HHOitri^  (f.  :M)  ;  alia  Jdia-karma' 
manlriJk  (f.  M) ;  >U  wnaita-matftrdA  (I.  «7*) ;  atAa  abhittkaJ^ 
(t40a);  Hi  ffoni^li-iaUi/atii  (T.  &6l>) ;  Hy  =  alil)iiraumaa6klAni 
({.  7'1) ;  iVi  denttwvaHa-mantrah  (f.  79a) ;   iti  mrrato  bliadia- 

iti  rira/'a-koma-uiauirah  (f.  VAGa). 

End  L  Priyah  jmlrah  pitaraiU  priyd  ra  Juyd-palim'  tnkham 
Hcarn  up<i*pr3aty=^drisraiia'  ecatii  hai  rat  ini  ^atmdreria 
mahablii'<fkeif=-dbhixikfa'tya  kmtriya^ya  turd  ra  "omo  rd  ^  nyad 
^rd=nHdi/ga'ni  siikhoni  iirnm  upa^priatff  =: tiritras'ah  II 


MM.  54.  Bluish  paper;  ff.  41;  size  10  in.  by  7^  in.; 
Devauii^Fi  cliaracler,  gocd  wriiiug,  20  to  21  lines  (5  iu, 
long)  on  each  page.  A  modern  transcript  of  the  Tanjore 
MS-  No.  4.1-50  fBumell's  Ciilalogue,  p.  2-M). 

Aui/ffdira-piiii/ogn. 
A  portion  of  Sarana's  YajTialnntra-gtidhdnidhi. 
Beg.:  Atha  Audgdlra-piayoga-prdrnmbhah  \\  nthnudgdtra- 
prayoga^  |]  rtng=drs^yo  'iiOcdua  iti,  etc. 

At  f.  3oa  endB  the  section  Madhyaiidinath  taranam,  and 
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the  succeeding  one  begins  with  atha  trtlya-savana-jyrayoga 
drabhyate. 

End:  Iti&nmad^rdjddhirajU'parcnne&vara'Hariharardjetyddi- 
vaidika-mdrga-st/idpandcdrya  -  Sn  -  Sdyandcdrya-krtnn  Tajfia- 
tantrasndhdnidhan  Audgdtrdkhyah  prayogah  Bamdpfah, 

For  another  copy,  see  Eggeling's  Catalogue,  No.  377. 

75. 

MM.  43.  Paper;  pp.71;  size  8f  in.  by  7  in. ;  Devanagari 
character,  carefully  written,  9  to  10  lines  (8  in.  long)  on  each 
page;  date  of  copy  1847  a.d. 

Copy  of  MS.  de  la  Bibl.  Roy.  de  Paris  D.  157,  containing 
the  Adhana  on  the  Srauta  ritual  (according  to  Baudhayana?). 
It  begins  with  the  section  Agnyadhana,  followed  by  Madhu- 
parka  (p.  ix),  Agnyayatana  (p.  x),  etc.,  and  ends  with  the 
Anvarambhanlyesti. 

The  quotations  of  Vedic  hymns,  from  p.  29  onwards,  e.g. 
vqyur  antarfkm8yddhi^pat[h  (Av.  v.  24,  8),  siiryo^  divo'dhi*patj7i, 

etc.,  are  accented. 

End :  Agner  bhagHno^hatn  w°  1 1  devdndm  q/yapdndm  ity  =  ddi 
brdhtnana-tarpandmtam  samdnam  \\  vrataviaargam  na  kurydt 
II  pauma-nULu-ydga'paryamfam  ta  eva  agnayo  paurnarndsi- 
ydgdnrddhdnasya  krtatvdt  \\  ity=.ancdrambhaniydh  \\  pauma- 
rndsUydfjah  pratipadi  karttavyah  \  \ 

Note  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page :  *'  Msc.  de  la  Bibl.  Roy. 
de  Paris,  D.  157,  Adhdnapvdrambhah  42  fol.  8,  1847." 
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76. 

MM.  45  ;  European  paper ;  pp.  50 ;  size  14^  in.  by  9^  in. ; 
])evanagarl  and  Roman  characters;  modern. 

Chandaa-sutra  of  Panini's  Grammar,  translated  and  ex- 
plained by  Professor  F.  Max  M  tiller. 

Beg.  Lecture  I :  Sutra  1,  Chamdasipunarvaitvor'ekavacanam\\ 
i,  ^  61  (1,  2,  4,  1).  "The  singular  number  is  sometimes 
employed  in  the  Veda  to  express  a  dual  object ' 
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End  :  Sutra  33.  Chamiiaiyrdatagrahdl  [viii,  4,  36] 
followed  by  the  translation,  etc.,  and  examples  ending  with 
"  urdhcn  u  m  nah  "  (Rv.  I.  :i6.  13). 


MM.  7tl  (B8).  Highly  glazed  bank  paper;  pp.  158 
{ff.  80  of  the  original  MS")  ;  size  Hi  in.  by  4  in. ;  Deva- 
nagari  cliaraoter,  good  and  clear  writing,  I  i  lines  (8  in.  long) 
on  each  page;  a  tracing  of  the  India  Office  Library  MS. 
No.  2,375. 

Unadkritti. 

Commentary  on  the  Uniidisiitra,  by  Ujjvaladatta,  sur- 
uamed  Jajali      See  Eggeliug's  Catalogue,  No,  682, 


MM.  78  (BH).  Highly  glazed  bank  paper;  pp.  88; 
size  lOJ  in.  bv  8  in. ;  Dcvaniigari  character,  very  good 
writing,  about  16  to  21  lines  on  a  page  ;  copied  by  Pandit 
Yis^nsarman  of  Bombay  in  a.d,  1835. 

Vararuci'a  Pr&krta-prahAsa  with  Bhiimuhacarya'a  com- 
mentary.    Complete  in  twelve  chapters. 

79. 

MM.  44.  Bluish  paper;  pp.  115;  size  12 in.  by  Sin,; 
Devanagari  and  Fanjabi  characters,  bold  writing;  modem. 

A  Sanskrit  grammar,  containing  only  the  parts  treating 
of  the  alphabet  and  the  euphonic  combinations  [sanjnd  and 
santihi)  written  in  Sanskrit  and  Paiijiibi  (?f  by  Vetikatarama 
SastriD. 

VII.    PHILOSOPHY. 

80. 

MM.  64  (A  8).     Indian  paper ;  ff.  30  ;  size  9  in.  by  4  in. ; 

Devaniigarl  character,  clumsily  written,  8  to  10  lines  (7  in. 

long)  on  each  page.     Date  not  given,  probably  eighteenth 

century. 


I 
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Rgbhdsya  (in  verse)  by  Anandatlrtha.     Complete. 

End :  Iti  Srimad'Anahdatlrtha'bhagavatpdddcdrya'mracitam 
rgbhdsyam  samdptam. 

The  MS.  is  full  of  corrections. 

There  is  another  complete  copy  of  this  Vedantic  work 
of  the  Dvaita  sect  in  the  British  Museum  (Or.  2,714). 
Regarding  the  author,  who  died  in  oaka  1119  (a.d.  1197-98), 
and  his  works,  see  Bhandarkar's  Report,  1882-83,  pp.  16-19 
and  202-208. 

81. 

MM.  49.  Tracing  paper;  pp.  59;  size  lOJin.  by  44 in. ; 
Devanagari  character,  good  writing,  10  lines  (8J  in.  long)  on 
each  page ;  a  traced  (P)  copy  of  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Date  of  original  MS.  not  given. 

The  Sdndilya'iata'SAMi/a'bhdsi/a  by  Svapnedvara.  Com- 
plete. The  verses  are  numbered  100  continuously.  Adh- 
yaya  I  Ahnika,  i  Cp.  10).  ii  (p.  17) ;  II,  i  (p.  29),  ii  (p.  48); 
III,  i  (p.  52),  ii  (p.  59).     A  fairly  correct  copy. 


VIII.    BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

82. 

MM.  58.  European  paper ;  pp.  33 ;  size  8  in.  by  6J  in. ; 
Roman  and  Devanagari  characters  in  Professor  Max  Miiller's 
hand;  language,  Latin  and  Sanskrit. 

"Libri  Vedici  ex  collectione  Wilsoniana,"  being  the 
beginning  of  a  catalogue  of  the  Vedic  MSS.  in  the  Wilson 
collection  of  the  Bodleian  Library. 
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Art.  XXIII.— Further  Notes  on  the  M88.  of  the  Turki  Text 
of  Bdbar's  Memoirs,     By  Annbttb  8.  Bbvbbidge. 

For  oonvenience  of  reference,  the  following  list  of  MBS. 
which  have  existed  or  do  exist  is  reproduced  from  the 
J.RA.8.,  July,  1900  :— 

I.  Babar's  autograph  MS. 

II.  Khwaja  Kilan's  MS. 

III.  (Humayun's  transcript.) 

IV.  Elphinstone  MS. 

V.  British  Museum  MS. 

VI.  India  OflSce  MS.  (Bib.  Leydeniana). 

VII.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  MS. 

VIII.  Mysore  MS.  (Tipu's). 

IX.  Bibliotheca  Lindesiana  MS. 

X.  Hyderabad  MS. 

XI.  St.  Petersburg  University  Library  MS. 

XII.  St.  Petersburg  Foreign  Office  MS. 

XIII.  St.  Petersburg  Asiatic  Museum  MS.  (Senkovski). 

XIV.  Bukhara  MS. 

XV.     Nazar  Bay  TurkestanI  MS. 


IV.     Elphinstone  MS. 

What  I  have  learned  of  this  text  since  July  1900, 
increases  regret  for  its  disappearance.^  For  by  a  curious 
coincidence  it  would  seem  to  have  been  used,  not  only  by 
Dr.  Leyden  for  his  English  translation,  but  also  for  the  two 


*  In  Notes,  J.R.A.S.,  July,  1900,  p.  452,  reference  is  made  to  an  uncatalogned 
manuscript  collection  in  the  Advocates*  Librar}'.  I  have  now  ascertained  that 
this  is  one  of  recently  acquired  Scottish  MSS.,  and  that  it  does  not  include  any 
Oriental  MSS. 

J.R.A.8.   1902.  42 
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Peraiaa  versions,  i.e.,  t)i»t  of  Mirza  Payanda  Muhitminad 
and  Mahammad  Quii,  finished  15S6,  and  that  reputed  to  be 
by  'Abdu-r-ratim  Mirza  and  presented  to  Akbar  in  1590. 

This  supposition  rests  on  the  t'ollowiag  points  of  identical 
content  or  gap : — 

(1]  The  Elpbinstone  has  lost  the  concluding  pari  of  a.h. 
908.     This  is  given  both  in  No.  S  and  No.  XIT. 

The  score  of  Persiap  MSS.  which  1  have  examined  and 
also  the  regal  Ulwar  copy  which  Mr.  Beveridge  has  seen, 
all  lack  this  same  part.  Pliyanda  Hasan's  version,  moreover, 
contains  the  identical  scribe's  note  which  Dr.  Leyden  has 
translated  and  commented  on.      (Mems.,  122.) 

(2)  The  Elphinstone  does  not  contain  the  full  account  of 
Hindiil's  adoption  which  is  in  No.  XII,  and  with  brief 
omission  in  No.  X.      Nor  do  the  Persian  MSS.  contain  it 

(3)  The  Elphinstone  contains  the  "  shaving  passage  " 
signed  by  Humiiyiin.  (Cf.  J.R.A.S..  July,  1900.)  It  is 
not  in  No.  X  or  in  No.  XII. 

It  occurs  in  every  one  of  a  score  of  reputed  'Abdu-r-rahlm 
versions.  Payanda  Hasan  does  not  include  the  chapter  in 
which  it  might  occur. 

(4)  The  £lphin8tone  does  not  contain  the  account  of  the 
Indian  revenues  {a.h.  932).  Nor  does  any  one  of  a  score  of 
Persian  MSS.     This  is  in  No.  X  and  No.  XII. 

Other  less  important  points  of  identity  could  be  mentioned, 
but  the  four  cited  suffice,  when  taken  with  Mr.  Erakine'a 
statement  that  the  Elphinstone  contains  two  marginal  notes 
made  by  Humayun,  to  establish  a  probability  that  the 
Elphinstone  was  Humayun's  own  book,  and  the  very  MS. 
used  for  the  two  Persian  translations  made  under  Akbar. 

Without  seeing  the  Elphinstone  so  as  to  be  sure  that 
Humay tin's  notes  are  truly  marginal  and  autographic, 
and  are  not  merely  interpolations,  one  cannot  go  beyond 
"  probability  "  in  the  matter,  but  support  is  given  to  the 
probability  by  two  other  circumstances.  (1)  No  Persian 
text  reproduces  the  amratphul  note.  (Mems.,  329  n.)  Had 
it  been  interpolated  in  the  text  and  not  mai^inal,  it  would 
have  been   copied  with   the   rest  (cf.  infra   on   this  note). 
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(2)  No  other  Turk!  text  which  has  the  charaoteristios  of  the 
Elphinstone  in  notes  and  lucunm  has  come  to  light.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  tatters  and  tears  in  HuraSyun's  library, 
because  it  was  subjected  to  much  hard  travel — one  story 
of  its  loss  and  recovery  is  historical — it  will  have  gone  whoro 
the  royal  exile  went ;  the  date  of  the  ''  shaving  passage  "  is 
that  of  the  stay  in  Kabul  (cir.  1553)  before  the  Restoration. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  Persian  translations 
were  made  only  from  an  incomplete  TurkI  text.  But  then) 
is  the  fact.  The  scribe  of  the  Elphinstone,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  translation,  has  not  made  any  lament  over  gaps 
excepting  the  one  of  908  h.  This  silence  allows  a  con- 
jecture {a)  that  he  knew  of  the  existence  in  Biibar's  work  of 
the  missing  portion,  and  that  he  was  aware  the  gap  was  caused 
by  lost  pages ;  {h)  that  he  acquiesced  in  some  other  lacunw  in 
the  narrative,  because  they  were  left  blank  by  Babar ;  and  (c) 
that  some  of  the  lacunw  found  by  Leyden  and  Erskino  in  the 
Elphinstone  have  been  caused  by  loss  of  pages  subsequent  to 
the  Persian  translation. 

Although  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  Elphinstone 
MS.,  I  have  found,  in  Persian,  a  passage  it  contained,  i.e,  the 
amratphul  note  (Mems.,  329  n.),  which  Mr.  Erskine  attributes 
to  Humayun.  This  is  bound  up  in  one  of  Mr.  Erskine's 
volumes  of  manuscript  remains  (B.M.  Add.  20,(i05,  p.  88). 
It  is  not,  either  in  this  copy  or  in  Mr.  Erskine's  Englinb 
reproduction,  in  any  way  authenticated  as  Ilumayiin.  His 
"shaving  note"  is  signed  harara-hu  Muh.  Ilumayiin  (Mems,, 
304;  cf.  Notes,  J.R.A.S.,  July,  1900).  The  expression  in  it 
"dar  zaman-i-ma*'  shows  it  to  be  a  royal  entry,  but  its  non- 
appearance in  the  Persian  translation  and  its  disrespectful 
tone,  so  unlike  that  of  the  first  note  in  which  Humayun 
speaks  of  hiB  father,  suggest  that  it  is  Jahanglr's  or  ix;rha[>s 
Shah-jahan's. 

X.     UijflerdijQ/l  MH.  (Library  of  Uie  laU  Hir  Halar  Jumj). 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  hear  of  this  valuable  MS, 
through  Mr.  Beverid^e,  and  I  have  now  bad  an  opfx/Kunity 
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of  examniing  it,  an  advantage  I  owe  to  the  kind  help  of 
Shamau'l  -  'ulama  Sayyid  'Alt  BUgnlmi.  For  it  is  the 
first  complete  Turfel  text  of  the  Bdbrir-nama  (Tuzuk-i-babari) 
which  I  have  found  existing  "under  the  flag,"  and  equalling, 
if  not  excelling,  the  St.  Petersburg  text*.'  No  public 
library  in  England  or  in  India  owns  a  MS.  that  approachea 
it  for  completeness ;  of  the  two  St.  Petersburg  MSS.  which 
carry  the  narrative  down  to  a.ii.  936  (Mems.,  425},  i.p. 
No.  XI  and  No.  XII,  it  is  distinctly  superior  to  the  latter, 
as  being  oriental  and  a  good  text,  and  ut  least  the  equal 
of  No  XI,  concerning  which  some  details  have  nut  reached 
me  which  would  allow  closer  comparison.  It  may  be  the 
equal  of  the  renowned  Bukhiirii  MS.,  but  of  this  text  only 
the  high  reputation  is  known,  a  reputation  fully  established 
in  India  amongst  the  early  workers  on  the  Babar-namii  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  thei-e  waa  talk  amongst 
Elphinstone,  Leyden,  and  Erskine  of  obtaining  a  copy 
from  it. 

No.  X  meaaares  7|  inches  by  4  inches ;  is  bound  in  red 
leilther,  gold-lined  ;  has  been  rebound  ;  and  has  been  worm- 
eaten  both  before  and  since  ihe  rebinding.  It  cnntaius 
382  folios,  and  on  each  page  are  14  tines.  It  is  written 
in  Nastaliq  and  by  two  hands,  neatly  and  without  appearance 
of  haste,  but  the  concluding  pages  are  less  neat  and  less 
leisurely  than  the  great  bulk  of  the  work.  There  is  no 
adornment  of  any  kind  in  the  MS. ;  there  is  no  distinction 
in  the  handwriting  such  as  marks  the  beautiful  Turk!  Tuzuk 
(a.d.  1629-30)  and  its  Persian  rendering  (a.i».  1638-9)  of 
'Ali'l-kashmiri.  Mr.  Alexander  Q.  Ellis  estimates  the  date 
of  its  transcription  as  being  about  a.d.  1700.  The  quality  of 
the  paper  precludes  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  obverse  of  the  first  folio  of  the  MS.  is  inscribed  with 
Kitdb-i-bdbar-ndmn  ba  zahan-i'-lurki ;  with  an  Arabic  press- 
mark (P)    in    pencil,    "3-16";    an    ink   entry   in    English, 


'  I  have  collated  itwitbLevdeiiHinl  Er^kiiie— piif;ul)yuiigeiiriiiore,  fruiiuently. 
Twenty  line*  of  L.  and  E.  eurlose  lourlcen  [one  pape]  i>l'  ^ll.  X.  tbe  average  heinj; 
Bomewhat  less.  'With  the  exeeptiunii,  large  aad  small,  mi>iitiimed  in  the  text, 
the  oopies  are  identical. 
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"S.R,  36,"  wiiioh  ie  remarkably  like  Mr.  Erokme's  writing 
of  itboat  the  mate  date  (B.M.  Add.  -i6fiOb) ;  and  one  in 
Raqam  —  pencilled  and  deleted — "35."  On  the  reverse 
of  the  last  t'oliu  is  scribbled  vrhat  may  be  JIufi:. 

On  the  page  bearinj;  the  title  there  appears  also  a  seal,  and 
this  is  impressed  again  on  the  last  page  of  the  text.  It  is 
that  of  the  father  or  grandfather  of  8ir  Salur  Jung,  an  oblong 
with  the  inscription  Mmtiru' l-mulJc,  a.h.  1206  (a.d.  1791}. 
The  second  impression  has  been  made  in  the  space  belweec 
the  end  of  a.h.  935  and  the  beginning  of  a.h.  936,  but 
nothing  as  to  the  date  of  transcription  can  be  inferred  from 
this  interpolated  position,  because  spaces  similar  to  this  one 
occur  at  the  end  of  other  years. 

Under  the  llning-puper  of  the  boards  are  sheets  inscribed, 
as  Mr.  Blumbardt  has  kindly  informed  me,  with  shopkeepers' 
aocoiints  in  the  conimercial  Kagari  of  Central  India,  of  date 
ftbout  A.D.  IBOO.  This  date  agrees  with  that  on  the  seal,  and 
is  probably  the  approximate  date  of  acqiiisitioD  by  Sir  Salar 
Jung's  ancestor,  and  of  the  repair  and  rebinding  of  the  book. 

The  text  opens  with  a  plain  bismilluh,  and,  like  the 
Elphinatoue,  but  varying  from  Kehr,  with  the  words, 
"In  the  mouth  of  Ramnin."  Even  a  cursory  examination 
has  thown  me  that  its  variants  in  proper  mimes  are  useful 
both  biographically  and  orthogniphically.  Moreover,  it 
gives  in  pure  TurkI  »ome  paasageH  which  arc*  corrupt  and 
alloyed,  or  pieced  oul  with  Persian  in  Kehr'»  text.  It 
coDtains  all  that  Lcydeu  and  Erskine  gathered  from  the 
Elpliinstone  and  their  two  Persian  MSS.,  and  over  and  above 
this,  the  concluding  portion  of  a.h.  908,  the  longer  account 
of  Hindal's  adoption,  several  short  passages  which  are  omitted 
in  the  Uemoirs  and  the  Persian  sources,  and  the  revenue 
aucouut  of  India,  set  down,  moreover,  by  an  Uiieutal. 

So.  X.  is  a  veriiable  troueriil/e.  IIa  excellence  and  rarity 
claim  reproduction  in  fucsimile,  since  there  ari<  so  very  few 
texts  of  equal  merit  and  volume  that  Babar's  book  might 
easily  be  lost  for  ever.  At  the  present  time  llminsld'a 
imprint,  the  reproduction  of  a  western  and  di^fective  text,  is 
only  lu  be  purchased  as  a  rarity  ;  and  thore  is  no  complete 
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Turti  text  accessible  to  students  either  in  England  or  India. 
As  is  known  to  many  of  his  friends,  the  late  Mr.  John 
Beames  occupied  the  closing  months  of  his  life  with  work  on 
the  Sdliar-ndma,  but  there  was  no  Turki  text  of  critical  value 
for  his  use  more  accessible  than  in  St.  Petersburg.  He  had 
heard  with  pleasure  of  the  excellence  of  the  Hydenlbad,  and 
I  had  hoped  to  enable  him  to  use  it,  even  in  his  invalid 
retirement,  by  a  photographic  reproduction  which  I  desire  to 
carry  out. 

Every  MS.  has  its  points  of  human  interest.  Here  is  one 
in  No.  X,  a  minor  matter,  but  showing  a  thought  of  the 
scribe.  SuUiin  Ahmad  Mirzii  is  said  by  Babar  to  have  had 
tliree  daughters  by  Pasha  Begam,  but  particulars  are  given 
of  one  only,  the  eldest.  This  silence  as  to  the  others  seemed 
to  mo  as  unnatural  us  it  was  inconvenient,  because  one  of  the 
anonyma  was,  I  believed,  a  wife  of  Bahar.  Now  I  find  from 
No.  X  that  its  scribe,  like  myself,  thought  some  further 
piirticuUrs  were  needed,  for  he  has  left  a  blank  space  where 
they  should  come  in.      (Cf.  .Memoirs,  30 :  No.  X,  f.  27a.) 

Here  is  another  and  somewhat  similar  point.  Mr.  Erakiiie 
is  fullj'  bortic  out  by  No.  X  in  hie  supposition  (Mema.,  230, 
1.  4  and  n.)  that  Babar  may  have  omitted  the  name  which  is 
missing  here,  for  No.  X  (211^)  has  a  space  of  about  an  inch 
where  it  should  come  in.  There  is  another  instance  of  this 
expectancy  on  the  scribe's  part  that  something  would  fill  the 
blank.  Or  possibly  in  both  cases  the  royal  writing  waa 
illegible. 

A  curious  little  variant,  which  may  be  due  to  recon- 
sideration on  Babar's  own  part,  is  contained  in  the  narrative 
of  Hindal's  pre-natal  adoption  by  Maham.  £ebr  has  a  long 
account  of  this,  and  includes  in  it  a  quaint  taking  of  omens 
as  to  the  sex  of  the  coming  child.  No.  X  has  the  same 
account,  minus  the  casting  of  the  fates. 

Neither  of  Humayiin's  notes  occurs  in  No.  X,  which  at 
the  point  where  the  Elphinstone  contains  the  "shaving 
passage"  runs  on  from  "Rahmat  pidda"  to  the  "sun  in 
Aries."  Ab  has  been  already  said,  these  notes  appear  in  no 
Torki  text  examined  by  me,  except  the  Elphinstone.     There 
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seem  good  grounds  for  leaving  the  amratphul  note  out  of 
consideration  here,  for  it  is  not  known  to  us  to  be  Humayun's, 
and  it  occurs  only  in  the  Elphinstone  so  far  as  we  know. 
But  the  first  of  the  notes  attributed  to  Humayun,  the 
''shaving  passage/'  is  of  great  interest  in  the  genealogy 
of  the  Turk!  and  Persian  texts.  It  divides  them  into  two 
branches,  the  Elphinstone  and  its  descendants  in  Persian, 
and  (as  a  minimum)  the  Kehr,  with  Ilminskl's  imprint  and 
its  French  descendant,  and  the  Hyderabad. 


Errata  in  Notes,  July,  1900. 


p.  450,  1.  4,  B.M.  16,623.     Read  20U. 
p.  450,  1.  8,  Bodl.  405.     Read  2636. 

p.  455.     The  I.O.  number  of  the   Tniuk'i'bdbart  here  giren  as  No.    178. 
This  is  a  mistake;  it  should  be  No.  2\A patsim  (Eth^*s  Cat.). 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Successor  of  Deva  Raya  II.  of  Vijayanagara. 

London. 

June  7,  1902. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — In  his  highly  interesting 
book  "  A  Forgotten  Empire  "  (London,  1900),  Mr.  R.  Sewell 
has  dealt  with  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Vijayanagara, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  empires  that  ever  existed  in  India. 
In  the  lucid  way  which  distinguishes  all  his  works  he  has 
succeeded  especially  in  throwing  new  light  on  the  reign  of 
Deva  Raya  II.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  now 
that  this  king  began  to  reign  in  the  year  a.d.  1419,  and 
died  about  1443  or  1444.  As  regards  his  successor  things 
are  not  quite  so  clear.  Sewell  says  (p.  80),  "  that  at 
present  it  looks  as  though  there  had  been  a  Deva  Raya  III. 
reigning  from  a.d.  1444  to  1449,  but  this  point  cannot  as 
yet  be  settled." 

May  I  draw  your  attention  to  a  passage  in  the  work  of 
Kallinatha,  the  celebrated  commentator  on  the  Samgita- 
Ratnakara  of  Sarngadeva.  Kallinatha's  work  is  entitled 
£alanidhi,  and  has  been  edited  by  Pandit  Mangesh  Eam- 
krishna  Telang  in  the  AnandaSrama  Series  (Poena,  1897). 
In  the  introduction  to  his  commentary,  after  having  described 
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the  country  in   which  he  is   living,  our   author   continues 
(T.  6-9) :- 

[Ihogiathitabhogavaticanityani  suparvararaya  divijasthaliva  | 
puriha     vidyanagari     cakiisti     tungatarungair     abhitah 
pavitra  I  i  6  1 1 
Etam    Sasti    pra^stapratibhatamukutaprotaniryatnaniryad- 
ratn a jy ot ihp ra villa vanamauacaiulatopatapapratiipah  [ 
kan^taghatulaksmloara^aparilasatpau  r  usotkarsa^  ll    prau- 
dhah  Sridevarajo  vijayanrpaauto  yadavanam  varenyah  II 7 II 
YisrambharabhagyakrtaTataraBtasyastiputrora^sapavitrah  | 
samgitasabityakalusv   abbijnah   pralapavan    immadideva- 
riiyah'  II  8  II 
Sudharmera  sabha  yaeya  saniuUaHikaladhard  { 

gandharTagunagambhinl  vidyadharavinodini  II  U  || 

I  translate  these  verses  without  regard  to  the  doable 
meaning  of  somt'  of  the  nords : — 

6.  Resting  upon  the  serpent,  ever  teeming  with  pleasures, 
beautiful  in  the  happy  distribution  of  its  various  parts,  like 
unto  a  heavenly  abode,  shines  yonder  brightly  the  towB  of 
Tidyilnagara,'  purified  on  all  sides  by  ihe  waves  of  the  Tuiigf. 

7.  It  was  ruled  by  Praudha  Devaraja,  the  son  of  king 
Vijaya,  the  best  of  the  race  of  the  Yadavas,  a  hero  whose 
incomparable  valour,  by  vanquishing  Kar^ata,  rose  up  even 
unto  the  feet  of  Laksmi.  In  trembling  gUtter  shone  hia 
majesty's  crown  of  light — a  radiance  reflected  from  the  gems 
in  the  diadems  of  his  noble  adversaries — as  they  bowed  before 
him  in  submission. 

8.  Pratapa  Immadi  Devaraya  was  his  son.  In  him  was 
incarnate  the  welfare  of  the  whole  world.  Steeped  in  glory, 
he  was  moreover  deeply  learned  in  the  arts  of  rhetoric  aud  of 
mnaic. 

9.  His  audience  hall  was  like  unto  the  hall  of  the  gods, 
radiant  as  the  full  moon,  thronged  with  the  choicest  singers, 
graced  even  with  the  presence  of  the  Vidyadharas. 
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In  these  verses  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Pratapa  Iinmudi 
Devu  Ray»  was  the  son  of  Deva  Riiya  II.,  and  the  graodaou 
of  Vijaya.  Further,  he  bears  all  the  titles  of  a  king,  und  to 
him,  as  to  his  ptitron  and  protector,  Kallinatha  is  applying. 
Therefore  Deva  Raya  III.  must  have  ascended  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  must  have  been  reigning 
when  Kallinatha  wrcte  his  commentary.  This  statement  is 
corroborated  by  an  inscription  found  at  Conjeeveram,  dated 
A.D.  1449,  and  published  by  Kultzsch  {South  Indian  In- 
scriptions, i,  110).  It  records  a  grant  by  a  king  called  Vira 
Pratiipa  Praudha-Immadi-Deva  Ruya  ;  his  name  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  ascribed  to  him  by  Kallinatha.  I  therefore 
think  we  arc  not  only  able  but  even  obliged  to  assume  that 
there  must  liavo  been  a  Deva  Itaya  III,  reigning  from  A.n. 
1444  till  at  least  1449. 

Aa  to  the  inscHptioD  found  at  Sravana  Belgola,  dated  \.o. 
1446  and  published  by  Kielhom  (Ind.  Ant,,  xxv,  346),  which 
relates  to  the  death  of  a  Pratapa  Deva  Baya,  I  am  as  little 
able  to  say  anything  as  Sewell.  That  this  inacription  arouses 
auapicion  on  account  of  the  remarkable  style  of  its  writing, 
Sewell  has  already  pointed  out. 

Concerning  the  inscription,  dated  a.u.  1476  -  77  and 
mentioned  by  Sewell  [I.e.,  p.  97),  in  which  a  Praudha  Deva 
of  Vijayanagara  occurs,  it  may  not  be  quite  impossible  tliat 
it  relates  also  to  our  Deva  Riiya  III.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
inscriptiona  which  show  that  the  other  two  sons  of  Deva 
Raya  II.  were  on  the  throne,  the  one,  Mallikarjuna,  about 
A.D.  1452-fi2,  the  other,  Virupuksa  I.,  about  1470.  But 
either  three  brothers  were  reigning  at  the  same  time  {which 
would  not  be  impossible,  considering  the  great  exteaaiou  of 
the  kingdom),  or,  in  consequence  of  the  tempests  and  troubles 
which  followed  the  death  of  Deva  Raya  II.,  the  three  brothers 
were  struggling  for  the  throne,  and  reigned  at  different  times 
according  to  their  changing  fate. 

However  this  may  be,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  Deva 
Raya  III.,  a  son  of  Deva  Riiya  II.,  was  in  existence,  and 
reigned  from  a.d.  1444  till  at  least  1449. — Yours  very  truly, 

R.  Sim  OH, 
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NOTICES   OF   BOOKS. 


PHONferiQUE      Ann  AMITE      (DlALECTE      DU      HaUT  -  AnNAM). 

Par  L.  CadiSre,  de  la  Soci^t^  des  Missions  Etrang^res 
k  Paris.     (Paris  :  Impriinerie  Nationale,  1902.) 

This  appears  as  volume  iii  of  the  Publicatiotis  de  I'JEcoie 
Rrangaise  d^ Extreme- Orient,  a  series  which  promises  to 
add  SO  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
antiquities  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  French  Indo- 
China  comprises,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  the  old 
countries  of  Tonkin,  Annam  (Gochinchina),  and  Cambodia. 
The  Annamese  language,  which  extends  from  the  southern 
border  of  China  to  the  frontier  of  Onnbodia,  is  divided 
into  three  dialects :  (1)  the  dialect  of  Tonkin,  with  its 
capital  at  Hanoi ;  (2)  the  dialect  of  Upper  Annam  {Haut- 
Annam),  with  it^  capital  at  Hu^ ;  and  (3)  the  dialect  of 
Lower  Annam  (Bas- Annum),  with  its  capital  at  Saigon. 
It  is  the  second  of  these  three  dialects,  the  phonology  of 
which  is  studied  here  by  M.  Cadiere,  who  uses  the  term 
Saut'Annam,  instead  of  the  Haute- Cochinchine  of  the  last 
century,  the  latter  being  now,  he  says,  almost  obsolete.  He 
adds :  "  I  have  chosen  the  title  Dialecte  du  Haut- Annam, 
intending  the  expression  to  be  taken  generally  as  meaning 
the  dialect  spoken  from  Tourane  to  Vinh.  Similarly,  by 
Dialecte  du  Bos- Annam,  I  intend  generally  that  which  is 
spoken  to  the  south  of  Tourane,  as  far  as  Cambodia ;  and 
by  Dialecte  du  Tonkin,  that  which  is  spoken  in  the  Tonkinese 
delta.  With  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  city  of 
Hue  and  of  the  Court,  I  have  left  that  for  subsequent 
consideration,  on  account  of  the   small   extent  of  country 
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over  which  it  prevails,  from  its  character  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  comparatively  recent,  and  besides  because  it  was 
worthy  of  separate  treatment." 

The  ground  being  thus  defined,  the  author  further  oon- 
tractfl  its  limits  by  explaining  that  his  work  is  purely 
phonetic,  and  that  he  will  not  occupy  himself,  for  the 
moment,  either  with  vocabulary  or  with  syntax,  both  of 
which  are  left  to  be  treated  apart.  The  book  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  treats  of  vowel  changes, 
the  second  of  transformations  of  consonants,  the  third  of 
modifications  of  tone.  Changes  of  tone  are  at  least  ua 
mportant  us  those  of  vowels  or  consonants,  if  not  more  so, 
in  languages  of  Eastern  Asia.  Certain  peculiarities  of  minor 
importance  relating  to  the  phonology  of  the  dialect  are 
relegatL'd  to  an  appendix. 

The  author,  fearing  that  his  method  might  give  rise  to  the 
supposition  that  there  was  a  certain  known  luotlier  language, 
with  dialects  derived  from  it  of  which  the  degree  of  filiation 
was  established,  deprecates  tliia  idea,  and  is  more  inclined 
to  admit,  for  the  nonce,  that  the  modern  subdivisions  of 
the  language  of  Annaiu  are  the  result  of  the  simultaneooa 
development  of  different  dialects  whose  origins  are  unknown 
to  us,  still  less  their  relative  distances  from  a  primitive 
mother  tongue.  Such  terms  he  employs  only  for  convenience, 
and  they  must  not  be  taken  in  the  precise  and  absolute  sense 
which  they  have  in  Western  languages,  the  descent  of  which 
ia  perfectly  established. 

M.  Cadi^re  compares  the  aiito-annamite  pronunciation  of 
Chinese  characters  with  that  of  modern  Chinese  dialects, 
and  says  justly  that  further  study,  methodically  prosecuted, 
of  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  two  countries  will  throw 
more  light  on  the  origin  of  the  language  of  Annam  and 
its  phonetic  elements.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the 
dictionaries  used  by  him  in  his  researches,  which  are : 
Dictionarium  nnnamilicu-lalinum,  editum  a  J.  L.  Taberd. 
Serampore,  ex  typis  Marshman,  1838, — Dicfwnnaire  annamite- 
frangaii.  Tan  Dinh  (Saigon),  imprimerie  de  la  Mission, 
1878. — Dictionnaire  annamife-Jran^ais,  par  J.  F.  M.  Genibrel, 
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misBionnaire  apoatolique.  Ibid.,  1898. — Diclionnrium  »imcwn 
et  latinum,  auctore  P.  S.  Couvreur,  S,  J.  Ho  Kien  Fou.  ex 
missiotie  oathoHca,  1892.  —  A  Chinene  Lictionnn/  in  tlte 
Cantonese  Dialect,  by  E.  J.   Eitel.     Hongkong,  1877. 

The  first  part  of  the  book,  devoted  to  vowel  changes,  is 
divided  into  two  seotiona,  tho  first  sectiou  including  suoh 
changes  as  are  common  to  all  languages,  the  second  those 
peculiar  to  Annani  called  voluntary  modifications,  in  which 
vowels  are  conventionally  changed  to  avoid  pronouncing  the 
name  of  a  grand  personage,  of  the  tutelary  spirit  of  a  village, 
of  B  deceased  ancestor  of  the  speaker,  etc.  Such  conventional 
changes  are  confined  to  the  vowels  of  syllables,  neither 
consonants  nor  tones  ever  being  modified  for  the  purpose. 
Tones  are  of  first  importance  in  Annamese  words ;  iis  ao  old 
French  missionary  wittily  expresses  it :  "  Ne  diles  pas  le 
mot,  mais  faites  I'accent ;  cela  suffit,  vous  aerez  corapria." 
Tones  are  not  pronounced  in  the  same  way  in  Upper 
Annam  as  in  Cochinchina  and  in  Tonkin  ;  and  the  difference 
is  declared  to  be  greater  between  Hue  and  Saigon  than 
between  TIu^  and  Hanoi.  There  are  six  tones  in  all, 
which  are  described  in  detail  in  the  third  part  of  the 
book,  and  graphically  represented  there  by  lines  drawn 
upon  a  musical  scale. 

This  is  hardly  the  place  for  a  minute  analysis  of  the 
manifold  phonetic  changes  characteristic  of  tho  dialect  of 
Tipper  Annam.  To  those  interested  in  the  subject  the  book 
IB  available  for  a  lucid  and  scientific  exposition,  presented 
with  the  clearness  that  distinguishes  French  scholarship. 

S.  W.  B. 


I  Ati.as  AKCHEOLOGiofK  DE  l'Indo-Chine.  Mouumcnts  du 
Champa  et  du  Cambodge,  Par  le  capitaine  E.  Lcnet 
HE  Lajonoui^rb.  (Publications  de  I'^cole  fraR9aise 
d'extrfimc  orient.)     {Paris:  Leroux,   1901.) 

Further  India,  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  called,  Indo-China, 
lis  in  many  respects  the  reflex  and  counterpart  of  India 
f  proper.      On  its  soil,  amongst  an  indigenous  population  of 
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mixod  aud  alien  origiu,  the  Hindu  oirilizatiou,  imported  in 
the  early  years  of  our  era  (or  possibly  even  a  few  ceDturiea 
earlier),  i«truck  root  and  flourished,  underwent  a  peculiar 
development  in  adapting  itself  to  local  circumstances,  and 
has  left  remarkable  traces  of  its  existence  in  a  relatively 
large  number  of  buildings,  now  for  the  most  part  in  ruins, 
HOme  of  which  are  among  the  moat  magni6ct:nt  specimens  of 
architecture  that  Asia  has  produced. 

The  teioples  and  palaces  of  Camboja  rank  second  to  none 
as  regardit  the  grandeur  of  scale  and  richness  of  detail 
displayed  in  their  construction.  Rediscovered,  so  far  as  the 
European  world  is  concerned,  within  the  memory  of  men 
still  living,  they  have  attracted  the  attention  of  archaeologists 
and  architects  by  their  antiquity  and  their  highly  artistic 
character,  while  the  imagination  in  struck  by  the  juxta- 
position of  such  noble  works  with  the  sordid  huts  which 
suffice  for  the  dcgcnera1«  descendants  of  the  mighty  race 
that  constructed  them,  and  with  the  waste  swamps  and 
jungles  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

The  remuinM  of  the  Gham  architecture,  though  by  no  means 
(m  B  level  with  those  of  Oamboja,  present,  on  a  smaller 
scale  of  grandeur  and  with  less  pc-rfection  of  detail,  sumowhal 
similar  features.  Both  owe  their  inspiration  largely  to 
Indian  models,  and  each  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
highest  artistic  achievement  of  the  race,  a  race  in  each  case 
of  alien  origin,  led  into  the  paths  of  a  civilization  by  Indian 
influence. 

The  spheie  of  this  influence  bus  undergone  a  notable 
contraction  since  the  period  when  most  of  these  works  were 
constructed ;  it  has  been  steadily  suffering  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  neighbouring  Chinese  civilization,  which  in  the 
hands  of  the  Annamese  has  spread  from  Toughing  down 
the  whole  of  the  east  cosst  of  Indo-China,  and  has  absorbed 
a  large  section  of  the  territory  that  was  formerly,  in  a  sense, 
part  of  India.  Moreover,  the  artistic  inspiration  has  almost 
died  out  in  these  regions,  and  it  is  as  illustrations  of  an 
irrevocable  past  and  a  departed  splendour  that  these  remaioa 
have  for  us  a  somewhat  melancholy  interest. 
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The  present  volume  is  a  summary  record  of  these 
monuments  bo  far  as  French  Indo  -  China  is  concerned, 
vhereiu  thoy  are  classified  first,  witli  a  sliort  description  of 
each,  under  the  respective  administrative  divisions  in  which 
they  are  situated,  and  afterwards  in  an  alphabetical  list, 
with  an  indication  of  their  poaitione  on  the  several  maps 
which  llie  volume  contains.  These  are  five  in  number,  viz,. 
Northern  and  Southern  Annam  (for  the  Cham  monuments), 
Nortbern  and  Southeru  Camboja  (for  the  Cambojau  ones), 
and  a  y;eueral  map,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  Eastern  Indo- 
Cbina,  wLiuh,  besides  giving  the  position  of  the  areas 
respectively  covered  by  the  other  sheets,  contains  the 
sitnation  of  certain  remains  in  the  Laos  country  not 
incladed  iu  them. 

The  items  enumerated  amount  to  between  three  and 
four  hundred,  and,  of  course,  vary  in  importance  from 
relatively  insignificant  remains  of  small  isolated  buildings 
to  the  wonderful  specimens  of  palatial  architecture  already 
referred  to,  The  work  is  confined  to  the  remains  which 
owe  their  inspirution  to  Indian  Intlueuoea,  and  expressly 
excludes  iho  aryhitectiire  of  Annaroese  and  Chinese  origin. 
It  is  to  be  obi^ei'ved  that,  in  a  sense,  it  is  incomplete,  as 
it  necessarily  does  not  include  the  architectural  remains 
lying  outside  the  sphere  of  French  iufluence,  while  a  great 
part  of  the  old  Cambojsn  territories  is  now  included  in 
the  kingdom  of  Siam  (which,  indeed,  contains  the  finest 
of  the  Cambojan  remains).  The  authorides  have,  hosvever, 
been  well  advised  to  publish  the  results  of  their  researches 
without  waiting  for  their  problematical  completion  at  some 
nncertain  future  dale. 

An  introduction  by  the  author  gives  some  information  as 
to  the  administrative  divisions  under  which  the  classification 
is  made,  the  system  of  transcription  adopted,  and  the 
meanings  of  certain  frequently  occurring  native  names. 
A  preface  by  the  director  of  the  Eeole  frau^aiso  d'Extr^me- 
Orient,  under  whose  auspices  the  work  appears,  draws 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  to  the 
amount  of  bard  work  which  the  compilation  of  the  present 
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Bummary  has  involved.  This  last  is  obvious  on  the  face 
of  it,  and  it  is  clearly  of  the  highest  importance  that  theae 
interesting  monmnent^  should  be  completely  enumerated 
and  accurately  located.  A  giiod  many  of  them  have  been 
described  and  illustrated  elsewhere,  but  much  remains  to 
be  done  in  this  direction  also;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  course  of  timo  a  complete  record  of  them  will  be  made, 
which  will  enable  their  artistic  value  to  be  more  generally 
appreciat«d  than  can  be  said  to  be  the  case  at  present. 

C.  0.  Bl&gden. 


Translation  from  Urdu  for  Advanced  Students,  being 
fifty  Urdu  passages  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Translation  by  C.  M.  Mulvany,  M.A.,  B.Litt.,  Professor, 
Queen's  College,  Benares.  (Allahubnd :  The  Indian 
Press.) 

Profefsor  Mulvany,  of  Queen's  College,  Benares,  baa 
found  time  among  his  other  duties  to  write  a  manual  to 
assist  bis  pupila  in  thoir  English  studies.  Fifty  extracta 
are  given  in  Urdu,  and  of  these  a  model  English  version 
is  offered,  with  such  grammatical  notes  as  explain  the 
variations  between  the  two  languages.  It  has  often  been 
seen  that  the  trained  philologist  can  show  his  special  skill 
in  whatever  language,  rich  or  poor  in  structure,  dignified 
or  undignified,  which  may  be  submitted  to  him.  We  might 
guess  from  his  brilliant  Oxford  career  that  Professor  Mulvany 
was  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar.  We  cordially 
endorse  all  that  he  says  of  the  value  of  a  training  in  these 
languages.  Donaldson,  the  Cambridge  scholar,  recommends 
in  one  of  his  hooks  that  a  man  about  to  translate  a  piece 
of  prose  into  Latin  should  first  read  a  corresponding  pieoe 
in  Latin,  and  on  p.  4  Mr.  Mulvany  suggests  that  the  same 
practice  should  be  followed  with  English  classics.  We  are 
afraid  that  natives  can  never  be  taught  to  shape  their  ideas 
in  the  English  fashion,  nor  do  we  believe  that  any  man 
can   think  in  a  language  not  his  own,  but  Mr.  Mulvany 
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rigbtly  hopes  that  by  reading  English  prose,  which  has 
become  saturated  with  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  the 
native  tendency  to  bombast  may  be  checked.  The  aeverily 
of  the  clas$ic»  has  assisted  the  seriousness  which  is  natural 
to  Englishmen.  Here  we  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
mobile  and  loquacious  Asiatic.  The  remarks  of  Kemnan 
quoted  by  our  author  are  very  much  to  the  point.  We 
wish  this  excellent  liltle  work  all  possible  success. 

Mr.  Mulvany  is  evidently  quite  alive  to  the  errors 
commonly  made  by  Indian  fitudent*  in  trouslnting  from 
their  mother  tongue  into  English,  and  in  English  composition, 
and  the  rules  and  hints  he  provides  for  the  guidance  of  those 
who  speak  Urdu  are  all  that  could  be  desired  in  respect  of 
clearness  and  simplicity.  We  fail,  however,  to  understand 
why  the  words  tiut  ko'i  tndhir,  on  p.  8,  may  not  be  trans- 
lated literally  '  some  such  plan.'  And  we  do  not  think 
Mr.  Mulvany  would  be,  under  any  circumstances,  justified 
in  rendering  the  word  kdl  (p.  7)  by  the  English  '  method.' 
Again,  on  p.  13,  we  find  agar  dp  bhi  apnd-ko  apnr  lintli-ne 
mama  kare  to  bhi  kyd  fiogo,  where  apnd-ko  should  be  apne-ko, 
and  mdrii6  appears  to  be  a  misprint.  Such  errors,  however, 
are  few,  and  do  not  detract  from  the  numerous  excellences  of 
the  work.  We  would  particularly  draw  attention  to  the 
rules  on  (1)  the  use  of  the  personal  pronouns;  (2)  questions; 
(3)  indirect  speech ;  (4)  the  infinitive :  these  are  perpetual 
rtumbling- blocks  to  an  Indian  student.  We  congratulate 
Mr.  Mulvany  un  the  excellence  of  his  work,  and  trust  we 
may  regard  this  little  book  as  but  the  first  instalment  of 
what  he  intends  to  give  us.  We  would  suggest,  however, 
that  he  should  give  a  little  more  attention  to  Arabic.  Even 
a  little  Arabic  would  be  found  useful  in  his  Urdu  studies, 
and  would  serve  to  show  that  the  corrupt  English  form 
Aladdin  (i.e.  'ald'tid-diii,  'the  nobility  of  the  religion') 
cannot  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  ^jijl  (if  such 
a  compound  be  possible),  and  that  abu'i-kasan  and  nuzhatu'l- 
arvah  should  be  written  ^_^ljl  and  -}jA\'^:,-&-J ,  not 
^^^«»^\j>l  and  _ljy3^L.L-jkp. 
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Cabaton.     (Publications  de  I'ecols  frau^aiae  d'Extrtme- 
Orient,  vol.  ii.)     pp.215.     (Paris:  Leroux,  1901.) 

This  is  a  valuable  contributioD  to  our  scanty  atoro  of 
knowledge  couceroing  a  highly  iuteresting  people.  Tlio 
ChBine,  who  once  constituted  the  coasiderablu  kingdom  of 
Champa  (CampS  or  Mahacampii),  whose  metropolis  Bulonga 
is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  whose  greatness  and  outward 
magnificence  are  attested  by  Hiuen  Thsang  and  Marco  Polo, 
occupied  for  a  dozen  centuries  or  more  a  unique  position 
as  the  eastern  outpost  of  Indian  civilization  on  the  Asiatic 

Theirs  was  the  borderland  where  that  form  of  civi- 
lization struggled  with  its  mighty  rival  and  ntiigbbuur, 
the  Chinese  civilization  represented  by  the  Aniiamese,  to 
which  it  yielded  only  after  a  succession  of  gallant  but 
unavailing  struggles.  Shorn,  one  by  one,  of  its  outlying 
northern  provinces,  reduced  after  each  del'eat  by  successive 
annexations  to  a  emallei-  sphere  of  action,  the  fierce  but 
intermittent  flame  of  the  Cham  national  spirit,  inherited 
from  a  Malayan  ancestry,  repeatedly  burst  out  afresh  and 
for  a  time  seemed  to  retrieve  these  losses.  In  the  end, 
however,  the  stolid  persistence  and  harder  stamina  of  the 
northern  race  prevailed  over  the  fiery  ardour  of  the  south, 
and  after  the  final  fall  of  Cham  national  independence  in 
1471,  the  Annamese  gradually  ground  the  remnants  into 
submission. 

At  the  present  day  their  descendants  are  little  more 
than  the  shadow  of  a  name ;  the  glory  of  their  splendid 
past  is  well-nigh  forgotten,  and  the  race  is  represented  in 
its  ancient  seats  by  a  few  groups  of  poverty-strichen  village 
communities ;  while  the  emigrant  Chams  who  have  settled 
in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Camboja,  though  more 
prosperous  than  their  cousins  of  Annam,  are  even  more  out 
of  touch  with  the  old  traditions  of  their  race.  At  some 
period  which  is  not  clearly  defined,  probably  about  the 
fifteenth   century,   u  portion   of  the    nation   was    converted 
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to  Islam,  and  among  the  Cambojan  Chams  that  religion  is 
now  universal.  Among  the  Chams  of  Annam,  ELinduism  of 
a  sort  still  lingers  on,  mixed  with  elements  of  indigenous 
origin  ;  and  here,  too,  there  are  some  followers  of  the 
Prophet,  but  their  notions  appear  to  be  very  far  removed 
from  the  orthodoxy  of  the  schools  of  Mecca.  Their  imams, 
though  occasionally  possessing  more  or  less  corrupt  copies 
of  the  Koran,  are  unable  to  read  Arabic,  and  can  only  repeat 
a  few  traditional  formulae.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
whether  they  are  Shiites,  as  the  author  of  the  work  under 
review  seems  inclined  to  suppose :  a  priori  it  is  far  more 
probable  that,  like  most  of  their  Malayan  cousins,  they  are 
nominallv  Sunnis  of  the  School  of  Shah'i. 

It  is,  however,  the  Hinduism  of  the  Chams  that  for 
historical  reasons  has  the  best  claim  upon  our  regard,  and 
here  we  have  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  that  religion,  or,  perhaps  one  should  rather  say,  of 
what  now  represents  it  among  the  remnants  of  the  Cham 
race.  A  very  full  account  of  their  divinities,  their  priests 
and  priestesses,  their  ceremonies  and  observances  on  special 
occasions,  together  with  a  large  number  of  texts  of  the 
hymns,  prayers,  and  ritual  employed,  make  up  the  bulk  of 
this  volume.  Only  those  who  have  themselves  attempted 
to  record  the  fragmentary  relics  of  an  almost  extinct  culture 
can  have  any  conception  of  the  labour  which  the  collection 
of  these  materials  must  have  involved.  Their  value  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  comparative  study  of  religions, 
and  particularly  as  specimens  of  a  peculiar  development 
or  corruption  of  Hinduism,  can  hardly  be  overrated.  To 
a  great  extent,  however,  this  Hinduism  is  a  mere  veneer 
covering  a  mass  of  native  folklore  based  on  animism,  worship 
of  the  powers  of  nature,  serpent-worship,  and  what  not, 
which  invites  comparison  with  more  or  less  analogous  ideas 
and  usages  scattered  about  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

The  texts,  so  far  as  they  are  Hindu  in  character,  are 
Sivaite,  and  are  written  partly  in  the  Cham  language, 
partly  in  a  jargon  which  appears  to  be  Sanskrit  corrupted 
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by  traditional  repetition  and  quite  unintelligible  to  those 
bo  use  it,  but  which  may  atill  be  capable  of  restoration 
by  competent  Sanskrit  scholars  basing  their  comparisons 
upon  the  better  preserved  texts  of  other  Hindu  rituals. 
The  greater  part,  and  especially  the  part  which  is  in  the 
Cham  laugnage,  consists  of  elaborate  rubrical  directions ; 
it  embodies  in  some  sort,  a  ritualism  run  to  seed,  a  symbolism 
of  which  the  meaning  has  been  entirely  forgotten  and 
swallowed  up  in  the  form.  At  the  same  time  it  may 
fairly  be  allowed  that  aome  of  the  hymns  to  the  gods  are 
not  without  a  certain  poetic  grace  and  wild  disordered 
beauty  of  their  own.  The  high  gods  and  goddesses  of  the 
Hindu  Pantheon  have  become  inextricably  mixed  up  with 
local  divinities  of  Nature  or  ideutitied,  aft*r  the  fasliiou 
of  Euhemerus,  with  deified  kings  and  national  heroes. 
Cariously  enough,  the  mightiest  of  them  all  is  of  the  female 
BOX,  PiJ  Yan  Ino  Ndgar,  the  Great  Goddess  Mother  of  the 
Eiugdom,  who  is  supposed  to  represent  Mahiidevi,  and  whom 
thi-  Muhammadan  Chams  identify  with  our  mother  Eve. 

The  priests  are  chosen  from  a  special  cast*?  and  wear 
a  peculiar  drei^s  ;  bdow  thom  i^  it  cast^-  uf  ministom  who 
perform  subordinate  functions,  and  in  addition  there  are 
persons  who  may  be  described  as  lay  assistants,  not  belonging 
to  any  particular  caste,  but  initiated  by  their  predecessors 
in  office.  The  various  sacrifices  and  lustrations  in  use  are 
carefully  described  in  this  work,  which  is  also  illustrated 
by  numerous  representations  of  specimens  of  the  sacred 
vessels  and  other  objects  used  in  connection  with  religion, 
of  photographs  of  individual  priests  and  other  members  of 
the  Cham  race,  and  of  some  of  the  original  manuscripts  from 
which  most  of  the  materials  embodied  in  the  book  were 
derived.  The  frontispiece  representing  the  temple  of  P6 
Elon  Garai  at  Fhan-Kang  and  the  image  of  the  Great 
Goddess  figured  on  a  later  page  are  of  some  artistic  value 
as  specimens  of  Hindu  workmanship. 

In  addition  to  other  ethnological  information,  the  author 
devotes  a  chapter  to  the  language  of  this  highly  interesting 
people,  with  specimens  of  the  elaborate  forms  of  the  complex 
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ladiaQ  alphabet  in  which  that  language  is  writteu.  It 
should,  howover,  be  pointod  out  thut  his  twice  repeated 
assertion  that  the  Chains  are  derived  from  Java  is  quite 
unwarranted  by  evidence,  and  probably  entirely  contrary 
to  fact.  As  Professor  Kern,  of  Lej'deu,  dtimonstrated  years 
ago,  a  comparative  study  of  the  great  Malayo- Polynesian 
family  of  languages  points  to  the  probability  Uiat  the 
centre  of  dispersion  of  that  vast  group  was  a  largo  country 
occupying  a  coastline  in  South -Eiist^rn  Asia.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  they  are  derived  from  Champa  or  its  neighbour- 
hood, not  the  Chama  from  thotn  or  their  outlying  islands. 

The  Cham  language  as  it  is  written  and  spoken  now,  and, 
indef3d,  so  far  as  it  is  on  record  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
last  thousand  years  or  so,  presents  us  with  the  curious 
picture  of  a  mixed  tongue  made  up  of  almost  equal 
proportions  of  Malayan  and  Indo-Chinese  (Mon-Annaui) 
elements,  overlaid  with  Sanskrit  aecreiious.  It  is  bard  to 
say  whether  it  should  be  classified  with  the  Malayan  or  the 
Uon-Annam  group,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  Malayan  element 
in  it  cannot  be  derived  from  any  of  the  existing  Malayan 
sub-families.  Besides  possessing  pecatiarities  of  itu  own, 
it  has  features  in  common,  now  with  the  languages  of  the 
Sumatran,  now  with  the  Bomean,  and  occasionally  with  the 
Philippine  group,  which  make  it  utterly  impossible  that  it 
should  have  been  derived  from  any  one  of  them.  In  fact, 
its  characteristics  are  so  strongly  marked  that  one  is  bound 
to  infer  its  separate  existence  from  a  period  coeval  with 
the  difiereutiation  of  the  other  Malayan  languages  of  the 
western  half  of  tlie  Indian  Archipelago ;  and  it  is  entitled 
to  be  recognissed  a^  a  separate  entity  in  that  family,  so  far 
as  its  Malayan  constitueats  arc  concerned. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  noticing  that  one  of  it«  most 
striking  peculiarities  is  its  almost  Indo-Chinese  tendency 
towards  a  monosyllabic  form,  as  a  stepping-stone  to  which  It 
tends  [like  Achinese)  to  throw  the  accent  on  tbe  lost  syllable, 
while  Malay  almost  invariably  accents  the  penultimate.  But 
in  some  cases  this  very  peculiarity  has  preserved  its  words 
in  a  fuller  and  more  archaic  form  than  the  Malay,  so  tliut 
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thpy  certainly  caiiuot  be  derived  from  the  lutfer ;  thus, 
Ihe  final  diphthongs  which  Malay,  by  strengthening  the 
penultimittc  syllable,  haa  attenuated  to  simple  vowels,  are 
rptained  in  Cham,  as  they  arc  to  some  extent  in  Aehinese- 
M  ore  over,  many  old  words  which  Malay  has  lost  have 
survived  in  the  continental  language  as  part  of  its  inheritance 
from  the  common  Malayo- Polynesian  mother  tongue;  the 
name  of  the  Great  GoddeBs  furnishes  three  instances  in 
point:  p6  (lord  or  lady),  yaii  (deity),  and  ino  (mother)  are 
words  which,  though  occurring  in  many  of  the  Malayo- 
Polvnesian  languages,  no  longer  exist  hs  separate  words  in 
Malay,  hut  are  represented  there  by  derivatives.  In  spit©, 
therefore,  of  its  admixture  with  alien  elements,  Cham  ofiera 
a  substantial  contribution  to  tho  comparative  study  of  the 
Malayan  languages,  and  from  this  point  of  view  deserves 
more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  French  si'holars,  who  now  have 
the  opportunity  of  rescuing  the  few  remaining  I'ecords  of 
this  nation  which  is  now  on  the  verge  of  being  utterly 
absorbed  by  its  stronger  neighboura,  will  do  so  before  it  is 
too  lBt«.  In  the  meantime  one  may  express  the  recognition 
that  is  due  to  M.  Cobalon  for  thf  valu^ible  instalment  whlcli 
he  has  succeeded  in  preserving.  It  should  also  be  stated 
that  a  very  full  bibliography  of  the  literature  of  his  subject, 
several  indexes,  and  a  table  of  contents  add  considerably  to 
the  utility  of  his  present  work,  which  by  its  appearance  and 
style  also  does  credit  to  its  publisher. 

C.    0.    Bl.AGDEN. 


Tetrakuanoelium    Sanctum    juxta    simplicem    Sybobum 

■  VeKSIONEM    ad    FIDEM     COmCUM,    MaSSORAB,    EmilONUM 

I  OENUO      REOOQNITUM,      LECnONUM      SUPELI.ECTILEM,     etC 

I  By  Philip  Edward  Pusey,  M.A.,  and  George  Uenrv 

I  GwiLLiAM,  B.D.     (Oxford,  1901.) 

I  Thee 

ft  present  i 


The  extraordinary  energy  which  is  being  expended  at  the 
present  day  upon  the  text  of  the  Bible  finds  outlet  in  various 
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ways  which  need  not  be  particularized  here.  Perhaps  of 
most  lasting  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  entirely  free  from 
subjectivity,  is  the  labour  which  is  now  being  spent  upon 
new  revisions  of  the  text  of  the  leading  versions.  Whilst 
Cambridge  is  undertaking  the  gigantic  task  of  editing  the 
text  of  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
based  upon  a  collation  which  will  supersede  that  of  the 
historic  Holmes  and  Parsons,  Oxford  is  issuing  smaller  but 
equally  valuable  works,  in  the  shape  of  new  editions  of  the 
text  of  the  Vulgate  New  Testament  and  of  the  Syriac 
Peshitta  version  of  the  Gospels. 

Many  years  ago  the  late  Philip  Edward  Pusey,  son  of  the 
renowned  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  set  before  himself 
the  task  of  ascertaining  whether  the  traditional  text  of  the 
Syriac  New  Testament,  first  published  at  Vienna  in  1555, 
might  reasonably  be  taken  to  represent  the  text  of  the 
ancient  Syrian  Church.  This  text  was  made  by  J.  A. 
Widmanstad,  with  the  help  of  Moses  of  Mardin,  from 
unknown  sources,  and,  as  it  happens,  all  subsequent  printed 
editions  are  practically  copied  from  it.  At  that  time, 
however,  Syriac  studies  were  almost  unknown  among 
Europeans,  and  it  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century 
that  the  language  really  claimed  the  attention  of  scholars. 
Manuscripts,  which  in  England  at  least  were  probably 
unknown  before  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
were  collected  from  time  to  time,  so  that  after  a  lapse  of 
nearly  three  and  a  half  centuries  from  the  printing  of  the 
editio  princepsy  there  was  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
a  critical  collation  of  the  numerous  Biblical  manuscripts 
might  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  somewhat  different  text. 

The  collations  which  were  begun  by  Mr.  Pusey  were 
continued  after  his  death  by  Mr.  Gwilliam,  under  whose 
hands  the  plan  of  the  whole  work  has  considerably  outgrown 
the  original  design.  No  fewer  than  forty-two  MSS.,  more 
or  less  complete,  were  collated,  the  majority  of  them  ranging 
from  the  fifth  ^  to  the  eighth  century.     They  represent  both 

*  The  earliest  dated  MSS.  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 
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the  Jacobite  and  the  Nestorian  branches  of  the  Syrian 
Church,  and  Mr.  Gwilliam  considere  it  not  unlikely  that 
Bomo  of  the  earliest  may  even  represent  the  text  of  the 
undivided  Church  before  the  schism  of  488-9. 

The  results  attained  after  thia  luborioua  undertaking  may 
at  first  sight  appear  hardly  commenBurate  with  the  pains. 
Mr.  Gwilliam  has  found  that  "the  t«st  of  the  Editio  Princepa 
of  1565  is  almost  identical  with  that  cun-ent  at  the  time 
when  our  MSS.  were  written  ....  the  Peahitto  version 
of  the  Qoapela  has  not  been  corrupted  in  later  times,  bat 
whatsoever  variationa  it  exhibits  from  the  Greek  date  from 
a  most  remote  antiquity.  Our  authorities  are  products  of 
both  the  great  schools  of  Syriac  Christianity,  while  our 
most  ancient  copies  connect  our  readings  with  those  of  the 
undivided  Syriac  Church." ' 

This  conclusion  is  particularly  interesting  on  oocount  of 
tlie  parallel  between  thia,  the  first  critical  edition  of  the 
Peshitta  Gospels,  and  the  valuable  collations  of  Hebrew 
MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament  undertaken  by  Kennicott 
(1776-80)  and  De  Roasi  (1784-98).  In  this  case,  too, 
it  WBs  discovered  that  all  our  manuscripts  practically 
represent  one  and  the  same  text.  This  circumstance, 
however,  is  now  known  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
at  a  certain  date  (early  in  the  Christian  era)  the  text  was 
fixed  and  all  subsequent  copies  were  conformed  to  it, 
whereas  previously,  as  is  proved  by  the  Septuagint  and 
by  early  quotations,  a  considerable  number  of  variations 
must  have  existed. 

In  like  manner  there  is  reason  to  suppose  (1)  that  this 
fixed  Pesbitta  text  is  an  artificial  production ;  (2)  that,  like 
the  MasBoretic  text,  the  present  is  only  a  stage,  and  that 
a  relatively  late  one,  in  its  history;  and  (3)  that  it  can  no 
more  lay  claim  to  he  the  original  version  than  the  so-called 


'  Professor  Rendel  Harris,  from  an  examiuatioa  o 
not  included  in  Ur.  Owilliam's  lint,  comes  to  thu  aa 
the  flied  stel«  of  the  l«it:  tee  bis 
JuiuaiT,  1»02. 
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Maesoretic  text  which  appears  in  our  Bibles  can  claim  to  be 
the  ipsusima  dicta  of  the  original  writers.' 

The  lasting  importance  of  ilr.  Gwilliam's  work  will  be 
cordially  recognized  by  scholars,  and  only  those  who  have 
undergone  the  tribulation  of  collating  manuscripts  can 
appreciate  to  the  fall  Mr.  Gwilliam's  wearisome  task.  To 
eome  his  results  may  appear  disappointing,  even  as  the  great 
expectations  which  had  been  formed  respecting  the  result 
of  a  collation  of  Ilebrew  MSS.  were  considerably  lowered. 
But  the  actual  positive  conclusions,  now  firmly  established, 
are  a  lasting  boun  which  scholarship  owes  to  Mr.  Gwillium 
and  to  Mr.  Pusey  before  him — novel  results  would  have 
meant  novel  unlooked-tbr  problems,  and  of  problems  the 
Syriac  text  of  the  Gospels  lias  already  enough. 

There  arc  other  valuable  features  associated  with  this 
edition  to  which  attention  must  be  drawn.  The  text  is  fully 
vocalized  and  poiuted  on  the  evidence  of  Massorelic  MSS., 
and  in  the  critical  apparatus  many  interesting  notes  of 
interest  to  the  grammarian  and  lexicographer  are  recorded 
from  hitherto  unpublished  works.  Special  care  has  been 
paid  to  the  Syriuc  system  of  Sections  and  Canons,  which  is 
now,  for  the  first  time,  published  in  full.  The  division  into 
paragraphs  follows  the  most  aiiuient  wituesaes,  and  as  the 
editor  remarks:  "These  are  often  interesting,  as  showing 
the  opinions  of  auoient  scribes  on  the  connexion  of  parts  of 
the  narrative." 

The  printing  is  clour  and  well- arranged,  althougli  we  could 
wish  that  the  numbei^  of  the  chapters  wore  indicated  more 
prominently,  and  on  every  page.  The  number  of  misprints 
is  remarkably  small,  and  the  whole  reflects  to  the  highest 
degree  upon  the  care  of  the  editor  and  of  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  undc-r  whose  auspices  ihe  work  is  publtslied. 


We  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  other  valuable  feature 
in  the  addition  of  a  literal  Latin  translation  for  the  con- 
venience of  theologians  who  ought  to — but  generally  do 
not — read  the  "  mother  of  ver^ioiu  "  in  the  original  tongue. 

S.  A.  C. 

Mphammad  and  his  Power,     By  P.  De  Laiv  Johxstone, 
M.A.,  M.R.A.S.     (Edinburgh.  1901.) 

Muhammad  is  the  only  representative  of  the  Semitic  race 
of  olden  times  to  figure  among  the  "  World's  Epoch-makers," 
and  in  the  account  which  Mr.  Johnstone  has  written  for  this 
popular  series  of  handbooks,  both  the  ioclusion  of  this  great 
figure  and  the  editor's  choice  of  a  writer  are  amply  justified. 
So  much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  that  the  small 
book  before  us  could  have  betsn  easily  doubled  or  trebled  in 
size,  but  Mr.  Johnstone  has  rarefuUy  sifted  the  great  mass 
of  material  at  his  disposal,  and  this  concise  account  of  his 
should  have  the  effect  of  awakeuing  in  his  readers  an  interest 
in  Oriental  history  and  thought.  He  liaa  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  every  point  of  importance,  and  he  has  not  failed 
to  indicate  here  and  there  a  few  of  the  problematical  questions 
upon  which  the  last  word  has  not  yet  by  any  means  been 
said.  In  the  opening  chapters  the  writer  has  given  us  an 
all  too  short  sketch  of  the  land  and  people  of  Arabia  before 
Islam,  a  particularly  fascinating  subject,  u  popular  account 
of  which  for  English  readers  is  still  a  thing  of  the  future. 
Not  the  least  valuable  feature  of  this  portion  of  the  book 
is  the  inclusion  of  extracts  from  Sir  Charles  Lyall's  Ancient 
Arabian  Poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  writer  has  failed  at  least  to  mention  Kobertson 
Smith  among  the  authorities  "  easily  accessible  in  our  own 
language "  (p.  viii).  He  is  one  of  the  few  scholars  who 
have  investigated  at  first-hand  the  environment  of  Islam, 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  to  the  understanding 
of  Mohammedanism,  and  is  at  the  same  time  highly 
suggestive  Ut  students  of  other  early  Semitic  literature.  In 
conclusion,  we  venture  to  express  the  conviction  that  there 
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is  need — great  need — for  populiir  yet  scholarly  handbooks 
such  us  the  one  before  us.  This  country's  ignorance  of  nnd 
iniliScreace  to  Eastern  life  and  thought  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  inversely  proportionate  to  the  immense  political 
issues  at  stake. 

S.  A.  (J. 


The  History  of  Humayun  (HumayCn-nama).  By  Gdi, 
Badan  Begum,  Translated  by  Annette  S.  Bkvbridgb, 
M.B.A.S.  pp.  3^1.  (London:  Koyal  Asiatic  Society-, 
1902.) 
These  memoirs  of  her  own  times  by  a  Princess  of  the  royal 
house  of  Timur  possess  an  interest  of  a  peculiar  kind.  As 
s  daughter  of  Babar,  a  sister  of  Hnniayiin,  and  an  aunt  of 
the  great  Akbur,  the  Princess  was  in  a  position  lo  ihrow 
a  TiTid  light  OH  the  events  of  the  troublous  times  iu  which 
she  lived.  The  monotonous  seclusion  of  the  harem  was  not 
so  rigidly  enforced  in  those  days  as  in  later  times.  The 
ladies  of  llie  royal  family,  dragged  about  from  one  place 
to  another,  at  one  moment  honoured  and  ft^ted,  at  another 
subject  to  indignities,  imprisonments,  and  dangers,  were  far 
from  being  passive  spectators  of  current  events.  They  held 
interviews  with  the  males  of  their  family,  and  the  principal 
nobles  and  men  of  mark — veiled  probably,  but  not  hidden 
behind  the  curtains  of  the  zenana.  They  formed  shrewd 
judgments  on  raen  and  events,  and  on  many  occasions 
exercised  considerable  influence.  They  were  very  numerous, 
these  spirited  and  strong-minded  Turk  and  .Mughal  women, 
and  took  the  keenest  interest  in  everything  that  happened. 
The  Princess  Gulbadan  in  particular  shows  herself  a  remorse- 
less critic  and  an  outspoken  recorder  of  the  actions  of  her 
relatives.  It  is  this  that  gives  her  memoirs  such  a  lively 
and  piquant  interest.  Her  narrative  supplies  those  intimate 
details  of  private  life  which  are  wanted  to  clothe  and  make 
real  the  dry  bones  of  otficial  history.  Her  style,  too,  is 
simple  and  natural,  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  turgid, 
pompous  verbosity  of  courtly  writers  like  the  unendurable 
Abul  Fazl  imd  his  fellows. 
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So  far  my  father  had  hiniBolf  written  before  his  death.  In 
the  course  of  a  conversation  ho  hiid  with  me  about  the  book 
hfi  made  several  further  coinmenta  to  the  following  eifect : — 

"  The  tranBlation  of  Mrs.  Beveridge  is  scholarly,  and  shows 
insight  and  sympathy  with  the  subject.  Her  rendering  of 
the  Princess  Oulbodan's  words  bring  out  well  the  womanly 
aide  of  the  writer,  and  her  way  of  regarding  the  stirring 
events  of  her  life,  without  any  sacrifice  of  accuracy.  The 
Dotes  are  very  good  and  useful,  espeeially  those  relating  to 
the  complicated  relationship  of  the  numerous  personages 
whose  names  appear  in  the  history.  In  tho  seclusion  of  the 
harem  a  clever  woman  like  the  Princess  Gulbadan  would 
acquire  a  large  store  of  information  on  this  subject,  and  in 
her  old  age  would  take  a  great  pleaaure  in  showing  off  her 
knowledge.  This  is  not  unknown  among  our  own  country- 
women. Mrs.  Beveridge  has  conferred  a  great  benefit  on 
the  student  of  this  period  of  history  by  the  care  with  which 
she  has  analyzed  and  tabulated  the  relationship  of  the 
different  personages.  The  illustrations  arc  good.  The  one 
of  the  Emperor  Akhar  is  the  only  one  I  hove  seen  which 
gives  at  all  a  living  impression  of  that  great  man,  and 
which  conveys  an  idea  of  his  ability.  Mrs.  Beveridge  has 
added  to  the  value  of  her  work  by  making  this  available  to 
European  scholars.  It  is  also  a  very  especial  advantage 
to  have  her  excellent  edition  of  the  text  printed  in  the  same 
volume  with  the  translation,  and  Mrs.  Beveridge  may  be 
heartily  congratulated  on  this  sound  piece  of  work,  as  useful 
OS  it  is  interesting."  F.  Beahes. 

Assyrian  Deeds  and  Documents  kecording  the  Transfbk 
OF  Property,  etc.  By  the  Eev,  C.  H.  W.  Johns, 
M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Asayriology,  Queens'  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Vol.  III.  (Cambridge  :  Deighton  Bell  &  Co. 
London :  G.  BeU  &  Sons.     1901.) ' 

Assyrioiogists  will  welcome  the  Rev,  C.  H.  W.  Johns's 
third  volume  as  they  welcomed  the  first  and  second.    Though 

>  Tbe  Giet  roluiae  was  Doticed  in  Uie  J.B.A.S.  in  1898,  p|>.  S93-8S7,  snd  tha 
second  in  1901,  pp.  690-609. 
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the  autlior  of  this  book  modestly  refers  to  Asayriology  as  his 
'  hobby,'  the  seriousness  and  ihorougbDesa  with  which  he 
works  at  it  would  put  to  the  blush  the  life-work  of  not  a  few. 
The  energy  with  which  he  does  his  recreation  (for  it  is  as 
such  that  most  people  regard  a  '  hobby  ')  will  be  appreciated 
by  all,  and  this  appreciation  will  be  mingled  with  con- 
siderable admiration  when  it  is  reaiined  that  he  is  not  the 
man  of  leisure  which  the  present  writer,  and  probably  also 
many  others,  supposed  him  to  be. 

The  third  volume  of  Assyrian  Deeds  and  Documents  is  of 
like  bulk  with  its  predecessors,  and  runs  to  599  pages.  It  is 
devoted  to  "Money  loans.  Legal  Decisions,  Deeds  of  Sale, 
Slave  Sales,"  and  includes  lists  of  names  of  males,  females, 
places,  divinities,  Greek,  Latin,  Biblical,  classical,  and  north 
8emitic  words  and  names,  an  index  of  Assyrian  words  and 
phrases,  a  list  of  ideograms,  and  a  subject- index.  The 
critical  apparatus  would  therefore  seem  to  be  as  perfect 
aa  possible. 

The  book  is  an  elaborate  and  minute  examination  of 
documents  which  the  author  has  published  in  the  two 
preceding  volumes,  and  contains,  like  them,  a  large  amount 
of  material,  not  only  a  basis  for  further  research,  but  also 
exceedingly  suggestive  in  itself. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
history  of  trade  and  exchange,  these  volumes  will  be  most 
useful.  One  of  the  points  touched  upon  by  these  tablets  is 
the  question  of  interest,  and  Mr.  Johns  shows  that  even  this, 
dry  as  the  subject  is,  is  not  without  its  attractions.  It  would 
seem  that,  whilst  interest  on  money  lent  in  Babylonia  was  as 
a  general  rule  one  shekel  upon  every  maneh  monthly  (I4  per 
cent.  =  20  per  cent,  yearly),  in  Assyria  it  varied  from  that 
amount  to  as  much  as  150  per  cent.,  though  it  happened 
cow  and  then  that  less  was  arranged  for,  the  tariff  in  one 
case  being  as  low  as  half  a  shekel  on  1|  manehs  (i.e. 
100  shekels)  per  month,  or  about  1-^  per  cent,  yearly. 
This,  of  course,  was  a  merely  nominal  rate,  such  as  might 
be  arranged  between  friends. 

All  the  sections  of  Mr.  Johns's  work  arc  discussed  with 
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tLb  same  minuteness,  and  also  with  tlie  same  acuteness,  aa 
that  referred  to  above.  Another  point  dealt  with  is  the 
many  and  Beemingly  inconsistent  ways  of  writing  recurrent 
words  and  phraaes  {pp.  26  if.),  and  the  question  naturally 
arises  whether  in  some  cases  they  may  not  he  due  either  to 
r  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  scribes.  Many 
of  the  variants,  however,  seem  to  be  due  to  the  Assyrian 
dialect  —  the  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  of  Aasyro- 
Babylonian  current  in  Assyria.  Judging  from  the  examples 
which  the  tablets  published  by  Mr.  Johns  contain,  Assyrian 
pronunciation  diifered,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  vowels, 
from  that  of  Babylonia.  In  the  case,  for  example,  of  the 
forms  of  the  word  iiaddiiii,  '  to  give,'  vowel-harmony  seems 
to  come  into  play.  Thus,  when  the  termination  is  i',  the 
interior  vowel  is  sometimes  t  {it/dini),  and  when  it  is  m,  forms 
with  «  as  interior  vowel  are  found  {i<Uhinu,  iduim).  It/dan, 
idan,  iddoRuni,  iddinuni,  iddinnuni,  etc.,  also  occur.  In  the 
classical  form  the  proper  vowel  is  iu  all  cases  [  {iddin,  iddinu, 
and  whether  the  scribes  may  have  been 
iDfluGuced  sometimes  by  other  forms  of  foreign  (west 
Semitic)  origin,  such  as  those  of  tinl/idmi  (|In3)>  must  at 
present  remain  undecided. 

That  west-Semitic  influence  was  strong  among  the  trading 
population  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  as  the 
author  remarks,  all  the  names  containing  the  element  dbdu, 
'servant'  {the  Assyro- Babylonian  form  is  drdu),  were 
probably  Syrian,  and  the  number  which  he  gives  is 
sufficiently  numerous.  That  such  names  indicated  in  many 
cases  the  nationality  of  the  bearer  has  long  been  my  own 
opinion,  and  to  the  list  of  those  quoted  by  Mr.  Johns  many 
more  may  in  all  probability  he  added. 

The  number  and  the  diversity  of  the  foreign  names,  or 
names  of  foreign  form,  in  the  con  tract- tablets  of  Assyria,  are 
probably  greater  in  proportion  than  in  the  documents  of  the 
same  class  found  in  Babylonia.  How  this  is  to  he  explained 
is  not  quite  certain.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  earlier 
ages  Babylonia  was  more  resorted  to  by  persons  of  foreign 
birth  than  most  other  trading  centres,  and  the  tradition  of  the 
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COnfuaioQ  of  tonguea  there  ia  probably  due  to  that  fact.  As 
time  went  on,  however.  Aseyria  iDcreaaed  in  import&Dce.  and 
though  Babylonia  did  not  in  any  way  diminish,  the  large 
increase  which  undoubtedly  took  place  in  her  population 
must  have  made  the  foreign  element  much  lesa  conspicuous, 
and  spread  it  over  a  much  larger  extent  of  territory.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  is  probable  that  the  percentage  of 
Babylonian  trade  reeurdB  which  hnve  been  preserved  to  us 
is  much  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  Nineveh,  cut  off  in  the 
midst  of  lier  prosperity,  at  a  time  when  "  great  Babylon  " 
had  still  some  years  to  wait  before  she  reached  the  zenith 
of  her  power  and  the  plenitude  of  her  population,  and  after 
that  several  centuries  before  she  ceased  to  be. 

The  presence  of  strange  names  of  divinities,  such  as 
Suriha,  Hitldi,  Zirpanitu  (so,  not  Zarpanitu,  according  1«  the 
phonetic  spelling,  oysteiiiatically  ignored  by  the  German 
aohool),  and  others,  implies  ilint  not  only  native  gods, 
but  those  of  the  nations  or  tlistricts  around  were  also 
worshipped.  In  the  ease  of  the  divinity  Suriha,  whose  name 
occurs  in  that  of  the  persontit  name  Suriha-Aa,  we  have  an 
example  ot  the  identihcation  of  one  god  with  another— 
"Suriha  is  Aa  "—exhibited  by  so  many  of  the  names  of  this 
district  and  period.  It«  composition  is  upon  the  model  of 
auch  names  as  Ya-Dugunu,  "  Jah  is  Dagon,"  and  others. 

In  general  Mr.  Johns's  analysis  of  the  inscriptions  of 
which  he  treats  is  very  close,  and  is  on  that  account  of  all 
the  greater  value.  To  take  an  instance  which  is  not  of  the 
most  striking,  be  refers  to  and  diecuaaea  (p.  177)  all  the 
oases  where  the  name  Ninaa  or  NiuClaa,  'the  Ninevite,' 
occurs.  It  is  spelled  phonetically,  as  the  name  of  a  witness 
{thrice},  as  the  name  of  a  slave,  and  as  that  of  a  buyer.  It  is 
written  AL  Ni-nu-a-a  as  the  name  of  a  witness  from  Kurai; 
the  form  AL  NINA-KI-a-a  contains  it,  and  its  bearer  was 
a  xitk  sarri  (?' king's  captain')  and  buyer  in  four  cases. 
A  form  without  ihe  KI  is  the  name  of  a  borrower  in 
681  B.r:. ;  a  witness  and  hmantf  iu  another  case,  a  wittiens  iu 
tt  third  case,  and  occurs  also  as  a  specimen-name.  'I'he  form 
KINA-K-a  ie  the  name  of  a  lab  barit,  be/  limi,  ux-.  649,  aud 
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we  have  further  NINA-KI-a-a  as  the  name  of  a  buyer  and 
tak  iarri  three  or  four  times,  and  as  a  fia  aepd  once.  I  have 
not  given  Mr.  Johns's  references,  but  in  every  case  the 
student  is  able  to  find  what  he  wants.  The  question 
naturally  arises  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to 
relegate  all  these  detuiied  descriptions  to  a  classified  list  of 
accompanied  by  the  original  characters.  It  will 
easily  be  understood  from  these  details  that  the  author  doea 
not  write  for  the  public,  hut  for  students.  For  those  who 
are  not  specialists,  it  may  be  here  mentioned  that  all  the 
above  forms,  notwithstanding  their  diverse  writing,  are  to  be 
read  simply  NinQaa  or  Ninia. 

Like  the  con  tract- tablets  of  Babylonia,  material  for 
biographies  of  the  people  mentioned  may  easily  be  obtained, 
though  the  details  are  much  scantier  and  the  number  o£ 
instances  much  more  rare.  Such  biographies  arc  naturally 
rather  interesting,  and  bring  home  to  the  student  tiie  reality 
of  the  life  in  the  East  revealed  by  those  tablets  of  so  many 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  "If  we  cared  to  adopt  the  popular 
style  of  some  Asayriologists,"  the  author  says,  "  we  might 
essily  write  up  a  'story  of  an  Assyrian  corn-dealer,'  and 
even  perhaps  work  in  a  few  Jews  into  the  business." 

Unscientific  ae  it  may  be,  however,  Mr.  Johns  cannot 
resist  giving  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  career  of  one 
Bahi&nu,  who  plays  a  prominent  part  in  barley>dealiug  from 
704  to  667  B.C.  Loans  of  barley  and  corn  were  bis  principal 
transactions,  but  be  also  appears  as  a  witness  to  other 
documents,  and  sometimes  has  to  do  with  slaves,  and  also 
with  money-lending.  His  death  is  mentioned  in  a  letter, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  at  the  time  of  his  departure 
for  the  abode  of  his  god  he  was  fairly  well  off  in  this  world's 
goods. 

Frivolous  as  it  may  seem  to  indulge  in  these  biographical 
reconstructions,  such  work  is  not  only  interesting,  but  also 
useful.  It  gives  us  the  means,  now  and  then,  of  deciding 
dates  when  direct  statements  are  wanting,  and  other  useful 
information  for  scientific  research  may  also  be  obtained. 
Indeed,  one  may  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  when  an  alphabetical 
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liat  of  names  of  AssyriaDS  and  Babylonians  mentioned  in 
the  various  tablets  has  been  drawn  up,  with  dates,  short 
biographical  notices,  and  references,  we  shall  have  much 
useful  malGriul  not  only  for  verifying  dates,  but  also  for 
controlling  translations,  and  throwing  light  on  the  obscure 
bypaths  of  ancient  Oriental  history  in  many  ways  which  can 
only  be  guessed  at  present. 

This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Johns's  volumes 
upoD  the  contract-tablets  of  Assyria  arc  so  valuable.  The 
modern  student,  moreover,  desires  not  only  history  and 
philology  ;  he  wishes  also  to  know  the  aims,  ambitions, 
thoughts,  feelings,  desires,  and  prejudices  of  the  ancient 
personages  revealed  to  him  in  these  tablets  during  their 
earthly  pilgrimages.  The  dry  bones  of  chronology,  philology, 
and  history  are  of  prime  importance,  but  there  is  something 
of  scientific  value  even  in  the  human  interest  attached  to 
these  documents. 

So,  for  hia  book,  for  the  many  interesting  things  which 
it  contains,  for  the  minuteness  of  hia  examination  of  these 
comparatively  mouolonous  texts,  every  Assyriologist  will 
render  to  Mr.  Johns  his  sincerest  thanks.  The  opportunity 
which  the  author  has  had  of  putting  Logether  all  the  materials 
bearing  upon  his  brunch  of  the  subject  enables  him  to  suggest 
meanings,  or  further  and  more  precise  renderings,  of  words 
hitherto  untranaluted  or  doubtful;  chronology,  law,  manners 
and  customs,  the  state  of  society  during  the  period  treated  of 
— these  and  many  other  things  receive  new  light.  Rut  such 
work  ie  not  easy,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  uncertainty 
which  attends  research  and  its  results,  even  when  everything 
possible  has  been  said  and  done. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 


I  The  India  of  Auranozeb  (Topography,  Statistics,  and 
Roods).  By  Jadunath  Sarkar,  M.A.  (Calcutta : 
Bose  Brothers,  1901.) 

For  one  reason,  if   for  no   other,  this   work   shotdd   be 
\  welcomed  and  commended.      It  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
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tirBt  attempt  by  ua  Ea^lisb-educated  Indian  to  deal  with 
the  modern  history  of  his  own  country  in  the  critical  and 
Bcienttfii:  spirit.  Any  other  works  thut  I  know  are  mere 
compilations,  as  often  as  not  taken  from  the  books  of 
European  writers.  Mr.  Jadunath  Sarkar  baa  gone  instead 
to  the  original  sources,  qualifying  himself  for  dealing  with 
them  by  first  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Persiun. 

Compared  with  the  rich  archives  of  modem  European 
states,  India  of  the  Mafaomedan  period  is  poor  in  material. 
But  there  can  be  no  question  that,  whatever  their  defects, 
the  histories  and  chroniolea  still  extant  present  a  very 
extensive  field  for  ihe  labour  and  sell-devotion  of  many 
scholars.  The  settling  of  texts,  the  translation  into  English, 
the  annotation  and  critical  examination  oj  these  chronicles 
appear  to  be  tasks  admimbly  suited  to  the  bent  of  the 
Indian  mind,  its  patience  and  its  love  of  detail.  Let  us 
hope  that  Mr.  Jaduuath  Sai'kar  may  continue  the  task  that 
he  has  so  well  begun  ;  and  that  his  example  may  stimulate 
some  of  his  fellow-graduates  to  similar  undertakings. 

The  work  before  us  consists  of  (i)  a  translation  of  the 
KhHtdmt-iif'in'rdnkh  of  Sujiin  Rae,  the  portion  relating  to 
topography,  about  one-fifth  of  that  work,  pp.  1-1^3  ;  (U)  au 
abstract  of  the  topographical  chapters  of  the  Chahdr  OuisAan 
of  Eae  Chatarman,  giving  an  account  of  Hindustan  and  the 
Dakhiu,  and  of  the  routes  throughout  India,  pp.  123-178. 
Prefixed  to  these  two  texts  there  is  au  Introduction  of 
ninety-six  pages  summing  up  the  author's  conclusions  on 
the  area,  the  revenue,  the  topography,  and  the  routes  of  the 
Mogul  Empire. 

The  Khul&sat-nt-tawarildi  is  a  work  with  considerable 
pretensions  to  literary  style,  and  in  that  respect  is  tar 
superior  to  the  Cha/idr  GuUhan,  which  reads  more  like  a  set 
of  rough  notes  thau  a  finished  work.  The  translation  of  the 
Khuldxat  is  fairly  well  done,  though  the  point  of  some  of 
the  poetry  seems  to  be  rather  missed  in  the  renderings 
given.  In  dealing  with  the  C/ia/iar  Qukhan,  Mr.  Sarkar 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  less  successful,  especially  in  the 
road  lists.     In  Persian  texts  names  of  places  (if  you  do  not 
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know  them  elready)  are  not^irioualy  difficult  to  decipher  and 
Tsrify-  In  tlie  present  instance,  Mr.  Jadunath  Sarkar  waa 
handicapped  by  working  on  a  single  manuseript  text. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  time  for  the  minute  collation 
that  I  intended,  but  ao  far  as  I  have  gone  I  find  that  my 
tnanuscript  gives  numerous  variants  and  discrepancies,  both 
in  tbe  revenue  figures  nnd  in  the  names  of  the  stages  in  the 
routes.  There  is  no  apace  to  enter  here  on  these  details, 
and  I  will  take  other  means  of  communicating  them  to  the 
author.  Ono  excellent  point  is  the  frequent  reference  to 
modem  atlases  and  gazetteera  and  the  works  of  European 
travellers.  Some  European  scholars  still  betray  a  strange 
reluctance  to  avail  themselves  of  the  admirable  maps 
pnbliehed  by  tlie  Indian  Survey. 

As  for  the  revenue  statistics,  I  fear  that  Mr.  Sarkar,  not 
being  a  revenue  official,  hardly  realizes  the  uncertainties 
that  are  latent  in  all  the  records  he  treats  of.  I  doubt  if 
Mr.  Edward  Thomas  made  this  preliminary  point  sufficiently 
dear.  Again,  in  themselves,  as  a  matter  of  formal  arithmetic, 
the  tables  are  defective  ;  the  detailed  figures  as  often  as  not 
do  not,  when  added  up,  agree  with  the  total  given,  and  the 
figures  themselves  are  often  so  badly  written  as  to  be  difficult 
to  decipher.  But  apart  from  these  formal  defects,  which 
Mr.  Sarkar  himself  points  out,  the  statements  are  a  very 
uncertain  foundation  on  which  to  build.  We  do  not  know 
with  certainty  whether  the  sums  shown  in  them  are  (!)  the 
iema'-i-Mmil,  that  is,  a  mere  assumed  or  standard  revenue ; 
cr  (2)  the  Jama'-t-icajHii,  the  actual  demand  of  a  particular 
yeur;  or  (3)  i\ie  Jama'-i-teoiuli,  the  actual  receipts  of  some 
one  year.  Under  the  lust  two  heads  we  rarely  iiuve  tbe 
actual  year  stated,  and  thus  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
a  normal  or  an  exceptional  harvest.  And  if  we  use  the 
figures  for  comparison  with  present-day  revenue  collections, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Mogul  accounts  show  net 
ipts,  after  the  deduction  of  local  expenses,  while  ours 
arc  gross  receipts,  and  all  our  disbursements  are  brought 

■ODOunt  separately  per  contra.  If  Mr.  Jadunath  Sarkar 
^ftirther  labour  to  the  subject,  us  I  think  he  may  well 
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do,  ho  will  dud  that  thoro  aiv  three,  if  not  four,  other  sets 
of  »tati»Tio$,  quite  iudepeiuleut  of  those  he  has  already  made 
u^^  of.  whioh  might  be  iuoorporated  iu  his  statistical  tabled. 

lu  ivuolusiou  1  will  note  some  of  the  leading  points  which 
ap^HVir  to  mo  to  Iv  doubtful,  or  to  require  further  elucidation, 
ihi  j\  xvi,  c*i.}T:.7ry  should  be  chrtjn'y,  the  bambu  poles  or 
st;oks  carriod  a:  the  head  o:  the  processic^ns  in  question  (see 
ria:t**  Piorionarv.  4t^0  .  1:  is  not  quite  irue  .p.  xviii)  that 
iho  hisiorioAl  ^var:  of  :he  T'.  t'.J--  Gyk''.7*i  is  of  no  value; 
then?  art^  ov.o  or  :wo  s:a:c:utii:s  ab:u:  lie  i^igrning  soTereign, 
*AlAmcir  11.  w'.-.:o;.  are  r.o:  i.'^-ni  tls^-wiere:  so  also,  it  is 
the  on*Y  au:hor::\  :\:r  :hi  a^^^ui.:  ::  A:r*  Sluir-,  sc^n  of 
ivun;  Gr-ob:v.i  Siv.c-.     0::  v^.  xvi.  :ir  £rs:  ir-i>evfcrs;ii:^r  o:  lie 

A  ■  A 
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The  '  DokoQ '  of  p.  xlix  and  p.  32  represents,  I  suppoae, 
^j»>  of  the  text,  which  sboald  be  read  '  Deogauw,"  other- 
wise ■  Dogam '  (aee  an  interesting  account,  of  the  mint  there 
hy  Dr.  W.  Vost,  Indian  Medical  Service,  J.A.S.  Ben^^l 
for  18iJ5,  part  i.  pp.  69-81).  On  p.  Ixix.  line  16.  Kurdezi 
ought,  I  think,  to  be  road  Grardezi,  front  Oardez,  a.  place  in 
Afgljanietau.  It  is  the  appellation  of  a  class  of  Indian 
Sayyads,  see  Elliot  (Supp.  Gloss,,  p.  447) ;  and  on  the 
same  page,  line  2i,  'west'  surely  ought  to  be  by  the  map 
'east'  of  Multau,  though  the  mistake  is  probably  due  to 
Sujun  Kiie,  as  the  Kllia  MS.  of  the  Khuldsat  has  the  words 
Khaicar-ruijak-i-Mnltan.  On  p.  10  it  would  be  well  to  give 
the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  epithet  kdki  attached  to 
the  name  of  the  snint  Khwajah  Qutb-ud-din.  BakLtiar. 
I  bi'lieve  it  conies  from  kdk,  the  name  of  u  cake  or  biscuit 
offered  ut  his  shriui;.  As  for  itie  territory  of  Bhadaur 
(p.  'iii)  not  being  identified,  it  will  be  found  in  the  Bah 
Pinahat  parganah  to  the  east  of  Agrah  city,  and  south  of  the 
Jamnah  (see  a  long  account  of  tlie  Bbadauriyah  rajahs  iu 
Elliot,  Supp,  Gloss.,  pp.  7o~S0j. 

The  doubtful  passage  of  tbe  KknlAsat  on  p.  42  reads  thus 

in  the  manuscript  belonging  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Ellis :  Ba  khuikki 

ba  tinffthan  raccaud ;  liar  fardz-i-dn  jihn(-i-bdris/i  o  tdbis/i  His 

sdyah   ha-sdzand.     The   note   as  to  the  chaudhri  on   p.  50 

should  rend  'headman  of  a  purgnnah,'   not  of  a   'village.' 

Under  Miiiwah,  p.  5i>,  line  14,  following  the  Ellis  MS.,  for 

'  Numan  '    read    '  Diwiis,'    and    for    the    river  '  Tawa '    read 

•  Narbada.'     On  p.  61,  is  oot poiak  the  common  word  jmi-ah, 

B  hamlet,  the  diminutive  of  p&i;  a  town  ?    The  patched  gotvn 

\  or  fdlirtfah,  p.  76,  line  15,  is,  of  course,  the  robe  of  office 

I  conferred   on   admission   to   a    mendicant    order,    and    the 

I  dispatch  of  it  to  Shekll  Farid-ud-din  was  a  token  ibut  tbe 

I  spiritual  succession  had  been  transmitted  to  bim. 

In  the  abstract  of  the  Chafuir  QuMi'iu  1  note  one  or  two 

I  variants  of  importance.     On  p.  122,  for  '  mela  of  the  Ganges," 

[  ^j>-\xii,  read  'mela  of  Ealkii  Jl,'  ^e^   \ii'i,  a  well-known 

I  temple  south  of  modern  Dibli.     Afl  to  Sarkiir  Barbar,  No.  5 

1  p.  Via,  might  it  not  be  the  Tarhur  mentioned  on  p.  ■12;i 
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of  Elliot's  "SuppleiDental  Glossary"?  In  my  MS.  (hi 
word  is  plainly  written  '  Burhanpur ' !  The  conjecture  in 
the  note  on  p.  140  is  borne  out  by  mv  MS,,  which  has  the 
word  ser  ;  but  '.er-basU  simply  means  '  very  productive.' 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  Mr.  Sarkar's  work  is  of 
u  very  meritorious  nature,  but  if  it  is  to  be  perfected  he 
should  keep  it  constantly  by  him,  amending  and  altering  it 
aa  his  researches  extend  and  his  materials  accumulate.  We 
shall  look  for  and  welcome  the  other  works  announeed  as  in 
preparation.  But  we  beseech  him  on  the  next  occasion  not 
to  foruet  an  index,  without  which  any  work  of  this  kind 
is  nearly  useless. 

Wm,  Irvink, 

Memoirs  of  Maharaja  Nubkihsen  BAHAmrR.     By  N.  N, 
Ghose.     (Calcutta,  1901.) 

The  Sobha  Bazar  family  has  been  exceptionally  fortunate 
in  finding  auoh  a  competent  writer  as  Mr.  N.  N.  Ghose 
to  undertake  the  biography  of  its  founder,  Mabnrajah 
Nubkisaen.  The  Rajah  was  bom  about  17<i2,  being  the 
third  son  of  one  Riim  Chnran,  akiiyuBrb,  who  hud  moved 
from  his  home  near  Murshidabad  to  Miirgacha,  a  parganab 
cloae  to  Calcutta,  upon  appointment  as  a  qdnungo.  Nubkissen 
was  probably  born  in  Govindpur,  one  of  the  three  villages 
now  merged  in  Calcutta.  Apparently  he  was  left  to  fight 
bis  own  battle  in  life  ;  lie  began  to  earn  his  living  early, 
at  the  age  of  18,  as  Persian  munshi  to  Warren  Hastings. 
In  1757  he  was  employed  by  Clive,  and  afterwards  rose 
rapidly  in  the  English  Company's  service.  Finally,  in 
1767,  he  was  made  Political  Banyan,  or  the  chief  native 
servant  of  the  Government.  He  retired  trom  public  life 
in  1782,  and  died  at  his  house  in  Calcutta  on  the 
22Qd  November,  1797,  full  of  years  and  honours. 

Mr.  Ghose's  subject  inevitably  introduces  us  to  many  often- 
debated  points  in  Anglo -Indian  history — Nubkissen's  loan 
to  Hastings,  the  prosecution  and  execution  of  Nandkumar, 
the   Bardwan   aazdteati,  and   so  forth.     On  most  of   these 
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he  takes  a   fairly  impartial   attitude.      Naodkumar,  as  he 

evidently  thinks,  got  no  more  than  his  deaerta,     Ae  to  the 

matter  of  the   loan  of   three   lakhs  ta   Hastings,  it  would 

have  been  better  if  a  bond  had  been  executed  in  the  usual 

way  when    the  money  was  nccept<?d.      At   the   same  time, 

apart  from  the  turgid  rhetoric  of  Burke,  there  is  nothing 

to    prove    eorrupt    intention.      No   one.  so    far  as  I   know, 

1  denies  that  Nandkumar  was  a  man  with  a  very  bad  record; 

Btill,  that  fact,  as  one  easily  perceives,  is  no  proof  that  he 

I  committed  forgery  in  the  particular  instance.     But  he  was 

I  «Iaborately  tried   before   a   jury,  which   probably  came   to 

I  a   correct   finding.      With   the   actual  course   of  this  trial 

I  Hastings  could  not  interfere,  and  to  that  extent  cannot  be 

I  made  responsible  :    it  might  have  been   better,  looking  to 

I  the  novelty  of  the  death  penalty  for  that  crime,  if  Nandkumar 

[  had  not  been  hung;    but.  here,  too,  Hastings  is  apparently 

I  not  to  blame,  for  he  would  have  sent  the  prisoner's  petition 

to  the  judges  if  Francis  and  the  others  had  not  outvoted 

him  (p.  l'J4].     Hastings  disliked  Nandkumar,  of  that  there 

is  little  doubt ;    probably  he  was  not   sorry  that  the  man 

was  proaeouted ;    but  in   spite  of  all  the   research   devoted 

to  the  subject,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  act  or  word  involving 

tfairo  has  been  discovered.  I^ubkisaen  seems  to  have  given 
his  evidence  with  some  reluctance.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  was  mere  iinesaing,  meant  to  produce  all  the  more 
deadly  eS'eot.  In  such  matters  the  simplest  explanation 
IS  generally,  in  my  experience,  the  safest  and  soundest. 
Kubkisseu  was,  I  think,   realty  reluctant  to  give  evidence 

^ incriminating  a  Brahman,  but  what  he  did  say  was  the 
truth,  as  he  believed  it. 
Modern  Indians  are  somewhat  unfortunate  in  the  types 
that  they  have  chosen  as  national  heroes :  the  Mahrattaha 
with  their  Shivaji,  a  robber  chief  of  genius ;  the  Bengalis, 
with  Nandkumar  (p.  104),  a  man  who  ended  on  the  scafibld 
a  life  of  intrigue  and  deceit,  his  last  crime  being  the  mean 
one  of  forgery. 

As  for  Mr.  Ghose's  view  that  the  services  of  Nubkissen 
§have  been  overlooked  by  the  English,  in  fact  that  Indian 
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work  is  always  ignored  by  us,  we  would  remind  him  that 
this  injustice  (so  far  as  it  may  be  truly  alleged)  is  oot 
confined  to  India  or  the  English.  Nowhere  do  the  working 
subordinates  obtain  the  reirognition  that  is  so  often  their  dae. 
In  Nubkissen's  case,  moreover,  he  got  all  that  he  sought 
for,  power,  wealth,  and  titles ;  and  I  should  be  very  much 
astonished  to  find  that  he  ever  looked  on  himself  as  a  slighted 
OF  neglected  man.  By  the  custom  of  his  caste,  observed 
through  thousands  of  years,  he  was  born  to  earn  bis  living 
by  his  pen  in  the  service  of  others  ;  and  it  seems  a  mere 
modern  misiuterpretation  of  the  then  conditions  to  picture 
him  as  a  conscious  patriot  working  for  the  redemption  of  hie 
native  land.  One  master  was  to  bira  as  good  as  another; 
it  was  a  question  of  personal  advantage.  Like  moat  other 
Indians,  he  faithfully  served  the  aide  that  employed  and 
paid  him. 

The  position  of  the  Indian  in  the  employ  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Government  has  gone  through  several  phases  ;  before 
Comwallis,  after  Cornwallis,  under  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
and  since  the  Mutiny,  each  of  these  periods  marks  a  different 
stage  in  the  position  of  officials  of  Indian  race.  At  present 
a  hiirhtT  oflidal  morality  is  proai'iied  in  native  society  and 
to  a  great  extent  practised.  Irregular  gains  have  nearly 
ceased ;  existence  has  to  be  maintained  on  pay  which, 
although  liberal  enough,  does  not  permit  the  honest  acquire- 
ment of  wealth.  The  money  rewards  having  diminished  by 
the  loss  of  unavowed  receipts,  something  must  be  substituted, 
and  Indians  now  claim,  fairly  enough,  increased  public 
recognition  and  more  equality  with  Europeans  in  power 
and  position.  They  are  no  longer  content,  as  of  old,  to  be  the 
power  behind  the  throne,  having  great  influence  and  little 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Qhose,  on  p.  123,  contests  the  justice  of  Macaulay's 
assertion  that  the  Indian  is  peculiarly  ready  to  turn  upon 
a  man  directly  he  has  fallen  from  power  or  favour.  The 
metallic  brilliance  of  Macaulay's  style  produces  too  often  the 
effect  of  exaggeration  or  even  untruth.  In  this  instance, 
however,  was  he  so  very  far  wrong  ?     My  own  experience, 
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I  reinforoed  by  that  of  my  contemporari 
,  innumerable  inBtaiicea 


mid  furnish  me 


with  i 


laller  scale  and 


aamo  habit  of  mind,  of 
more  trifling 

matters.  But  Mr.  Ghose  muy  console  himself  under  the 
imputation  against  Indians  by  the  reflection  that  the  same 
readiness  to  pander  to  kings  and  crowds,  in  their  Gckleuess, 
is  far  from  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

As  for  the  late  Professor  Seeley's  paradoxes,  Mr.  Qhoae 
would  do  well  not  to  be  fascinated  too  much  by  their  inviting 
Bpeciousness.  Of  Seeley's  two  assertions,  (1)  that  the  English 
conquered  India  without  intending  it  and  (2)  thut  the 
Indians  conquered  it  themselves  for  the  Eoglish,  neither  is 
worth  anything.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  has  already  sufficiently 
disposed  of  the  first  half  of  the  theory.  As  to  the  second, 
I  would  ask  Mr.  Ohose,  who  i»,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  an 
exceedingly  fair  and  open-minded  man,  bow  it  happens  that 
for  over  a  hundred  years  {1757  to  1857)  the  side  the  English 
were  on  invariably  won  ?  The  inference  is  sufficiently 
obvious — nay,  inevitable.  It  reminds  me  of  the  old  dispute 
between  the  organ-blower  and  the  organist;  the  flrst  supplies 
I  the  material  force,  but  the  second  [ilaya  the  tune.  Both 
I  are  necessary,  but  what  result  would  there  be  without  the 
I  organist?  In  a  sense  the  Indians  did  conquer  India  for  us; 
we  led  and  they  fought.  But  for  any  effectual  purpose, 
either  of  history  or  present-day  politics,  what  useful 
deduction  can  be  drawn  from  that  admission  ?  None,  so 
far  as  I  can  see. 

One  statement  of  fact  struck  me  as  erroneous.  Ou  p.  ii 
Mr.  Ghoae  says,  "  After  consulting  him  (Nubkissen),  Clive 
reinstated  Jaffer  Aly  Khan  as  subodar  and  Muzulfer  Jung  aa 
aaib  aubadar."  If  we  consult  the  volume  of  "  Treaties  and 
Engagemeots "  (Ito,  1812)  we  find  that  the  Treaty  of 
Roinstatemcnt,  dated  the  10th  July,  1763,  bears  the  signa- 
tures of  Ilonry  Yansittart  and  his  councillors.  Mir  Ja'far 
died  on  the  5th  Februury,  176.5,  while  CUve  did  not  land  in 
Cnlcutto  until  May,  1765  (Marahman,  "History,"  i,  307), 
Thus  Clive  could  not  possibly  have  reinstated  Mir  Ja'far. 


Mr.  Ghose, 


.  31, 


uggests  that  the  Emperor  Hhah 
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'Alam  made  &  very  bad  bargain  by  tbe  grant  of  the  Dewaoi 
to  the  Company,  Had  he  uot,  on  the  contrary,  considerable 
reason  to  bo  "pleased  "  with  tbe  transaction  ?  For  forty  yeare 
the  Dihli  Court  had  seen  very  little  money  from  Bengal, 
and  for  at  least  twenty  years  none  at  all,  beyond  an 
occasional  bribe.  In  short,  Sbiih  '.AJam  conferred  an  o£Soe 
over  which  ho  had  not  tbe  least  power  or  control,  in  exchange 
for  the  very  substantial  tribute  of  twenty-six  lakhs  of  rapoes 
annually.  Evidently  he  had  a  predilection  for  such  one- 
aided  bargains.  In  1774  he  offered  the  Province  of  Siod, 
first  to  the  French  and  then  to  the  English,  in  return  for 
military  protection  at  Dihli.  This  can  be  seen  in  Mr.  Emil 
Barhe'a  "  Le  Nabab  Ren^  Madec  "  and  in  the  pamphlet  of 
J.  Morrison,  "  generalissimo  of  the  Armies  of  the  Great 
Mognl"  (London,  177-1).  After  Sind  was  ceded  to  Nadir 
Shah  in  1739  the  Moguls  had  exercised  no  authority  there. 

In  the  English  documents  quoted  there  arc  several  worda 
which  would  have  been  useful  additions  to  Mr.  Crooke's  new 
edition  of  Yule  and  BurneU's  Glossary — Pooneah  {p.  79), 
tbe  formal  commencenient  of  rent  or  revenue  collections; 
Conna/i  Barry  (id.),  a  house  enclosure;  Kauridge  (p.  81), 
land  excluded  at  settlement;  Jerifl'  (p.  87),  Zenf  (p.  89), 
a  word  not  traoed,  apparently  some  kind  of  account  on 
estimate ;  CuUundaun  (p.  101),  pen-case  or  qalam-ddn. 

Xubkissen  was  a  devout  and  orthodox  Hindu,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  most  generous  benefactor  to  both  the  Christians 
and  the  Mahomedans  of  Calcutta.  On  tbe  whole,  he  was 
a  man  of  most  estimable  character,  endowed  with  con- 
siderable ability  and  savoir-faire,  who  played  his  part  in 
important  events  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  his  country. 
Mr.  Ghose's  task  in  bringing  together  the  documents  and 
setting  them  forth  has  been  well  done,  and  he  deserves  much 
commendation  for  the  satisfactory  book  he  has  produced. 

Wm.  Irvine. 
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NOTRS   OF   THE   QUARTER. 

(April,  May,  June,  1902.) 


I.   General  Meetings  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sociki^y. 

April  14,  1902.— Sir  Charles  Lyall,  Vice-President,  iu  the 
Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

Sir  Steuart  Bayley,  K.C.S.I., 

The  Rev.  W.  R.  Shanks,  and 

Mr.  Narbada  Shankar  Vaid 
had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Major  P.  M.  Sykes  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Historic  Notes 
on  South-East  Persia.'*  The  paper  will  be  published  in 
October.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Sir  George  Bird- 
wood  and  Sir  Henry  Howorth  took  part. 

ANNIVERSARY    MEETING. 

The  Amiiversary  Meeting  was  held  on  May  13th,  Sir 
M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  Chairman  proposing 
the  re-election  of  the  President,  Lord  Reay,  for  a  further 
term  of  three  years,  in  the  following  words  : — 

On  the  last  occasion  when  I  had  the  honour  of  proposing 
the  re-election  of  Lord  Reay  as  our  President,  I  thought 
it  desirable  to  explain  at  some  length  why  I  thought  he 
should  be  re-elected.  Now,  however,  he  has  been  so  long 
with  us,  we  have  become  so  fully  acquainted  with  his 
characteristics,  we  know  so  well  how  admirably  suited  he 
is  for  the  duties  he  has  to  discharge,  that  I  think  it  would 
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be  quite  Buperfluous  to  do  more  than  formally  to  propose  liis 
re-election,  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  do. 

Sir  Charles  Luall,  Vice-President,  secouded  the  proposal, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  announced  that — 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Marks, 
Mr.  Mauiig  Tha  Hnyin, 
^Ir.  Edmund  Forbes,  and 
^rr.  Kishan  Singh 
had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff  being  obhged  to  leavCj  the  chair 
was  then  taken   by  Sir  Charles  Lyall,  and  Dr.  Thornton, 

in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  through  illness,  read   the 
following  Report  of  the  Council  for  1901  : — 

RP.PORT   OF   THE    COUNCIL    FOR   THE    YeAR    1901. 

The  Council  regrets  to  report  the  loss  hy  death  or  retire- 
ment of  the  folloHTUg  thirty-tliree  raembera : — 
There  have  died — 

Utr.  F.  F.  Arbuthnot, 

Mr,  Virchand  B.  Gandhi, 

Mr.  W.  Lindloy, 

Professor  Max  Miiller, 

Professor  Neil, 

Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb, 

Mr.  R.  Heap, 

Sir  Cuthbcrt  Peek, 

Mr.  E.  Smith, 

Professor  Vasilief 
There  have  retired — 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 

Sir  Charles  Bernard, 

Mr.  P.  N.  Bose, 

Mr.  M.  Oanney, 
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Sir  C.  Cookson, 

Baron  Alan  Danvers, 

Mr.  Devchand  Uttamchand, 

Mr.  C.  A.  Fox, 

Mr.  T.  Callan  Hodson, 

Mr.  Lilley, 

Mr.  R.  Pearce, 

Mr.  H.  Peatling, 

Lord  RoUo, 

Rev.  G.  Shellabear, 

Mr.  C.  L.  Tupper, 

Mr.  H.  de  R.  Walker, 

Mr.  J.  H.  Barber, 

M.  E.  Drouin, 

Dr.  M^Crindle, 

Mr.  E.  Sibree, 

Mr.  J.  Nicholls, 

Miss  Cust, 

Mr.  W.  Capper. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  forty-one  new  members 
have  been  elected : — 

Mr.  F.  A.  H.  Elliot, 

Mr.  H.  F.  Amedroz, 

Mrs.  Beer, 

Miss  G.  Bell, 

Mr.  Claude  Montefiore, 

Professor  J.  W.  Neill, 

Miss  Julia  Smith, 

Mr.  E.  im  Thum, 

Mr.  W.  Digby, 

Mrs.  Ole  Bull, 

Mr.  Ernest  Bowden, 

Mr.  Hari  Nath  De, 

Mr.  T.  BaUard, 

Dr.  Munna  Lai, 

Surgeon-General  Beatson, 

Mr.  S.  A.  Cook, 
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Mr.  W.  P.  F.  Dorph, 

Mr.  J.  0.  FcrgussoH, 

Mr.  R.  K.  Gupta. 

Mr.  Sri  Kanii  Iyer, 

Mr.  W.  Leadbeater, 

Mr.  A.  St.  Clair  Mackenzie, 

Mr.  K.  I,  Varugiis  Mappillai, 

Mr.  J.  H.  Marshall, 

Mr,  K.  P.  Pudmanabha  MenoQ, 

Mr.  K.  Kanuii  Nayer. 

Mr.  F.  Otani, 

Mr.  P.  Ramanatha  l^Iudaljar, 

Mr.  Z.  R.  Znhid  Sohrawarthy, 

Mr,  A.  R.  Rajaraja  Vantm, 

Rev.  J.  R.  Hill, 

Professor  Benoy  Vohari  Mukorji, 

Mr.  Maltolm  Stevoiisoii, 

Mr.  M.  J.  Philip, 

Mrs.  Bendall, 

Dr.  J.  Stroud  Hosford. 

Professor  Dr.  R.  Piscbcl, 

Professor  Dr.  V.  RadlofF, 

Colonel  G.  A.  Jacob, 

Mr.  W.  E.  Jardine, 

Mr.  C.  Sri  Kanta. 

Of  the  subscribing  Libraries,  three  have  bceu  added  to 
the  list  and  none  have  resigned. 

These  figures  show  a  total  increase  of  eleven  subscribing 
members  and  Hbraries.  The  total  uiunbor  of  members  on  the 
Ist  of  January  of  each  of  the  lust  fourteen  years  is  as  follows : — 

523 
524 
532 
653 
551 
566 
577 


1889   . 

.   432 

1896   ... 

1890   . 

.   437 

1897   ... 

1891   . 

.   450 

1898   ... 

1892   . 

.   459 

1899   ... 

1893   . 

,   47(i 

1900   ... 

1894   . 

.   493 

1901   ... 

1895   . 

.   492 

1902   ... 
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The  progress  it  will  be  seen,  though  small,  has  been  fairly 
kept  up.  The  average  yearly  increase,  in  spite  of  numerous 
losses  each  year,  is  about  ten ;  and  the  total  increase  is 
145.  The  general  financial  position  of  the  Society  shows 
an  increase  of  the  yearly  fund  available  for  the  work  of 
the  Society  amounting,  in  the  same  period,  to  about  £200, 
and  in  this  connection  the  following  table  will  be  of  interest : 


Annual 
SubscriptionH. 

£ 

Sale  of 
Journal. 

£ 

Total 
Receipta. 

£ 

Total 
Expenditnie. 

£ 

1888 

...     575     ... 

47     . 

..     1177     .. 

.     1087 

1889 

...     535     ... 

119     . 

..     1130     .. 

.     1339 

1894 

...     574      .. 

185     . 

..     1280     .. 

.     1260 

1895 

...     570     ... 

230     . 

..     1284     .. 

.     1172 

1896 

...     570     ... 

193     . 

..     1318     .. 

.     1188 

1897 

...     578     ... 

188     . 

..     1286     .. 

.     1159 

1898 

...     612     ... 

224     .. 

,.     1341     .. 

.     1285 

1899 

...     628     ... 

202     ., 

..     1275     .. 

.     1330 

1900 

...     622     ... 

205     .. 

.     1290     .. 

.     1230 

1901 

...     652     ... 

205     .. 

.     1391     . . 

.     1328 

The  principal  entry  on  the  expenditure  side  is,  as  usual, 
for  rent  (including  imder  that  head  rates  and  taxes).  It 
amounts  this  year  to  £478  17«.  8d,,  as  against  a  yearly 
average  of  about  £400.  The  difference  is  caused  by  an 
unusually  heavy  expenditure  of  £66  18«.  2d.  on  repairs, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  terms  of  our  lease.  Since  its 
foundation  the  Society  has  been  compelled  to  spend  no  less 
a  sum  than  about  £35,000  on  rent,  rates,  and  taxes.  Other 
learned  societies  of  equal  standing  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  are 
relieved  by  Government  from  any  expenditure  for  these 
purposes ;  and  the  Coimcil  ventures  to  express  the  hope  that 
this  Society  may  one  day  be  placed,  in  this  respect,  on  an 
equality  with  the  other  societies  referred  to.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  a  Society  whose  work  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  our  imperial  interests  in  the  East  should 
have  been  so  long  left  out  in  the  cold.  The  removal  of 
the  London  University  to  the  Imperial  Institute  rendered 
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available  the  prGmises  till  then  allotted  to  it  by  GoTenunent 
in  Burlington  lioutte ;  and  the  Council  then  made  endeavoure 
to  get  this  neglect  remedied.  Those  endeavours  were,  un- 
fortunately, without  suceeas.  But  the  point  has  not  been 
lost  eight  of,  and  the  Council  will  move  again  in  the  matter 
whenever  an  opportunity  shall  present  itself. 

The  gross  receipts  this  year  are  larger  than  the  Society 
has  yet  been  uble  to  show;  and  the  balance  of  receipts  over 
expenditoro  works  out  at  £158  lis.  'id.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  cheque  for  £95  paid,  on  account  of  expense 
on  the  Journal,  in  December,  was  not  pre8ent€d  to  the 
Society's  bankers  till  January,  and  must  therefore  appear 
in  next  year's  accounts.  The  balance-sheet  for  this  year 
accordingly  states  that  the  printing  account  for  the  Journal 
only  covers  three  numbers  instead  of  the  usual  four,  which 
were  actually  issued.  Had  this  cheque  been  presented  in 
December  the  expenditure  on  the  Journal  would  have  been 
therefore  £'iUi  insf«ad  of  £'^18,  and  the  balance  of  receipts 
over  expenditure  only  £63  1 1«.  3'/.  (.lut  of  this  and  previous 
balances  the  Council  has  invested  £200  in  the  purchase  of 
£198  oa.  4il.  in  3  per  cent.  Local  Loans  Stock,  and  haa 
placed  £lfi2  los.  on  deposit  at.  the  Sonoty's  bunkers.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Council  proposes  to  deal  with  this 
surplus  is  shown  in  the  next  paragraph  of  this  Report. 

During  the  year  under  review  the  series  of  Asiatic 
Monographs,  the  establishment  of  which  was  announced  in 
the  last  report,  has  been  much  under  consideration  by  the 
Council.  The  scheme  has  now  been  fully  started;  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  publication  of  the 
following  monographs,  each  of  which  is  a  distinct  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  dealt  with : — 

(1)  Gerini   {Major   G.   E.).     Researches  on   Ptolemy's 

Geography  of  the  Far  East. 

(2)  WiNTERNiTZ  {Dr.  M.).     Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  MSS. 

in  tile  Royal  Asiatic   Society's  Library,  with  an 
Appendix  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas. 
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(■1)    IIiascHFiti.i}    [Dr.    H.},      New   Researches   iiiUi   the 
Composition  and  Ksegesis  of  the  Qomn. 

(4)  Stronq  (Profeaaor  S.  A.).     The  History  of  Jukmok, 

Sultan  of  Egypt,  by  Ibn  'Arabshah. 

(5)  Le    Stkakok    (Guy).      Description    of    Peraiu    and 

MeBopotamiit  in  the  year  HMO  a.d.,  from  the 
Nuzhat-al-KiJiib  of  Hamd-AUah  Mustawti,  with 
a  sunmiary  of  the  contents  of  that  work. 


If  funds  should  permit  of  the  series  being  carried  nn, 
in  future  years  also,  by  the  publication  of  such  rcsulta 
of  original  research,  it  will  rank  on  a  par  with  the 
siroihtr  scries  brought  out  (independently  of  their  respective 
journals)  under  the  auspices  of  the  Asiatic  societies  in 
France,  Germany,  HoUiind,  and  Russia ;  and  it  will  be 
a  considerable  step  forward  in  accomplishing  the  work 
which  our  Society  was  founded  to  do.  But  the  initiation 
of  this  series  has  only  been  rendered  possible  by  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  Society's  income;  and  its  future 
depends  on  that  increase  being  maintjtiued. 

In  noticing  the  commencomcnt  of  this  new  departure, 
the  Council  is  ^lud  to  be  able  t-o  add  that  the  new 
undertaking  will  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  already 
existing  series  of  Oriental  Translations.  Thniika  principally 
to  the  effort*  of  our  late  eoUoague,  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  whose 
death  has  been  so  groat  a  lose  U>  the  Society,  tliirteen 
volumes  have  now  appeared,  the  last  being  Mrs.  Rhys 
Duvids's  Dhummu  Sangani  (of  which  the  cost  was  defrayed 
by  Mr.  Sturdy),  Mr,  ^Irbuthnot  had  made  arrangements, 
which  still  hold  good,  for  the  publication  of  three  further 
volumes  at  his  expense.  And,  besides  that,  the  accounts  show 
a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  of  £112  7ji.,  about  half 
of  this  resulting  from  mles  of  the  Dhumma  Sangoni  and  half 
from  the  sale  of  the  other  volumes. 

This  year  another  volume,  Mrs.  Beveridge's  translation 
from  the  Persian  of  the  Memoirs  of  Gulbadau  Begum, 
aunt  of  Akbar  the  Great,  has  appeared.     In  this  case  the 
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experiment  has  been  made  of  piibliahing,  with  the  tninalation, 
the  text  also  of  the  unique  M8.  on  which  it  is  based,  and 
the  Council  takes  the  opportunity,  in  connection  with  these 
last  two  volumes  of  the  Translation  Fund,  to  call  attention 
to  the  valuuble  ttssistance  which  lady  membera  of  the  Society 
can  thus  render  to  Oriental  research. 

The  posthumous  work  of  the  late  Thomas  Watters  on 
the  travels  in  India  of  the  Chiiieije  pilgrim  Yuan  Chwang 
is  in  the  press,  and  will  appear  in  the  volumes  of  this  series 
for  the  enauing  two  years.  This  work  is  being  edited  by 
the  Seeretery  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Bushell,  t^  wham 
the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due. 

With  regard  to  the  estahhshment  of  an  Oriental  School  in 
London,  the  Council  has  at  present  nothing  further  to  report, 
The  University  is  being  now  orgiinisied.  The  necesaurv 
funds  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  forthcoming;  and  the  Council 
will  lose  no  opportunity  of  pressing  upon  the  University 
authorities,  whenever  they  shall  have  to  decide  on  the 
apportionment  of  funds,  the  importance  and  the  needs  of 
Oriental  research. 

The  Council  has  decided  to  extend  u  special  welcome  to 
the  Indian  Princes  who  will  be  present  at  the  Coronation,  by 
inviting  them  to  a  banquet  to  be  held  at  the  Whitehall 
Rooms  on  June  the  17th.  The  arrangements  are  being 
made  by  an  influential  committee,  presided  over  by  Sir 
Steuart  Bayley.  This  intention  has  received  very  en- 
couraging support  from  the  members  of  the  Society  and 
their  friends,  and  the  Council  has  everj'  confidence  that 
the  result  will  more  than  justify  their  expectations. 

The  Council  has  to  report,  in  respect  to  the  Society's 
Journal,  a  very  encouraging  sign  of  the  increased  interest 
that  is  being  taken  in  Oriental  matters.  In  spite  of  the 
increase  in  the  si^e  of  the  Journal,  which  now,  indeed, 
threatens  to  become  too  bulky,  as  a  bomid  volume,  for 
convenience,  the  number  of  original  articles  sent  in  to 
the  Council  tor  publication  has  far  outrun  the  available 
space.  The  Council  is  exceedingly  loth  to  decline,  or 
indefinitely  to  postpone,  the  publication  of  such  articles  as 
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Hre  a  distinct  contribution  to  human  knowledge.  But  it 
huH  now  found  it  neccBsary  to  accept  articles  filling  up 
the  Joumul  for  so  nuiny  issues  ahead  that  it  will  become 
a  serious  matter  for  consideration  whether  the  Journal 
must  not  be  rfill  further  enlarged.  As  the  size  of  the 
volume  has  already  reached  the  utmost  limit,  it  would  be 
necessary,  in  that  case,  to  break  up  the  Journal  i«to  two 
or  more  separate  issues,  each  containing  articles  devoted 
to  somt-  ai>ecial  branch  of  enquiry.  To  do  this  would  be 
an  advantage  in  some  respects ;  but  it  would  be  so  great 
a  disadvantage  in  others,  that  the  Council  hopes  to  be  able, 
by  transferring  the  longer  articles  (especially  abstracts  of 
newly  discovered  MSS.— always,  verj'  properly,  somewhat 
long)  to  the  Monograph  Series,  to  postpone  the  day  when 
a  decision  on  this  point  tvill  have  to  be  taken.  The  Council 
is  very  glad  to  notice  that  the  sale  of  the  Journal,  so 
important  for  the  financial  position  of  the  Society,  continues 
reniarkubly  steady  ;  and  it  trusts  that  the  Society  will 
appreciate  its  continued  efforts  to  retain,  in  all  the  articles 
accepted,  the  high  standard  of  scholarship  for  which  the 
Journal  has  now  so  well-eamed  a  reputation. 

On  the  whole,  and  especially  considering  the  verj'  small 
means  of  the  Society,  the  record  of  work  done,  and  of  new 
enterprises  undertaken,  is  not  discouraging.  Slowly  but 
surely  it  grows  year  by  year,  and  was  never  so  extensive 
aa  it  has  now  come  to  be.  But  it  will  be  long  before  the 
arrears  of  work,  necessarily  as  yet  left  undone,  can  have 
been  worked  off.  Even  as  regards  the  present  it  cannot 
yet  be  said  that  the  East,  as  it  is,  has  been  made  intelligible 
to  the  West.  And  as  regards  the  past,  some  of  the  most 
inlorestLUg  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
religion,  of  philosophy,  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  mankind,  remain  still  unwritten  because  the  materials 
on  which  they  must  be  based  have  not,  as  yet,  been 
adequately  edited,  translated,  and  summarized.  The  Society 
is  really  at  the  beginning  of  its  labours.  It  is  a  disadvantage 
in  some  respects  that  our  subjeets  are  literary  and  historical. 
Thi-y  seem  to  add  nothing  to  material  comfort.    The  study  of 
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them  does  not  result  in  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  affords 
B  livelihood.  There  is  no  reaHon  for  complaint  in  uo  ago  of 
luxury,  of  keen  commercial  competition,  of  severe  individual 
struggle  for  the  means  of  livelihood,  that  such  studios  as 
lead  only  to  ideas,  to  a  richer  intellectual  life,  should  be 
pushed,  for  a  time,  into  the  background,  should  receive  but 
little  popular  support.  Similar  causes  have  operated  in  the 
past.  It  is  only  in  rei'ent  generations  that  we  have  seen  the 
rise  of  the  new  science  of  history,  on  tlie  watch,  not  for  the 
romance  of  individual  lives,  but  for  the  euuaes  that  underlie 
the  rise  and  development  of  human  ideas  and  institutions. 
In  this  respect  we  stand  just  at  the  parting  of  the  ways ;  and 
not  in  this  only.  The  nations  are  awakening  to  a  sena? 
of  the  pressing  noc^cssity,  in  tlie  imminent  struggle  in  the 
East  for  commercial  and  political  advantages,  of  n  more 
accurate  and  full  acquaintance  nith  the  habits  aud  ideas  and 
languages  of  the  Eastern  peoples  than  has  hitherto  been 
found  necesBary.  The  importance  and  interest  of  the  work 
is  already,  therefore,  for  both  these  reasons,  becoming  largely 
recognized  abroad ;  and  the  Council  looks  forward  with 
oonfideuce  to  the  future  in  the  hope  that  it  must  soon  be 
more  adequately  recognized  here. 

By  the  lamented  deaths  of  Professor  Weber  and  Professor 
Tiele,  two  vacancies  have  occurred  in  the  list  of  our  Honorary 
Members.  The  Council  proposes  the  election  in  their  stead 
of  Professor  Lanman,  of  Harvard,  and  of  Professor  Hout«ma, 
of  TTtrecht. 

Lord  Reay  retires  from  the  office  of  President,  and  Lord 
Crawford,  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Sir  Charles 
Lyall,  and  Sir  Raymond  West  retire  by  rotation  from  the 
office  of  Vice  -  President.  The  following  members  retire, 
under  the  rules,  from  the  Comicil : — 

Mr.  Fleet, 
Mr.  Frazer, 
Mr.  Irvine, 
Professor  Macdonell, 
Mr.  Sewell. 
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In   place  of  them  the    Council  proposes   the   election,   as 
Vice-Presidents,  of 

Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff, 
Sir  F.  Goldsmid, 
Sir  Charles  Lyall, 
Sir  Raymond  West ; 

and  of  members  of  Council,  of 

Mr.  Fleet, 

Professor  Macdonell, 
Professor  E.  G.  Browne, 
Professor  Douglas, 
Mr.  Dames. 

The  usual  statement  of  accounts  is  laid  on  the  table. 

Sir  W.  Rattigatiy  K.Cj  said: — It  is  with  very  great 
pleasure  I  rise  to  propose  the  adoption  of  the  Report  we 
have  just  heard.  It  is,  I  think,  a  practical,  businesslike 
document,  which  puts  before  the  meeting,  briefly  and 
clearly,  the  results  of  the  year's  operations  from  a  financial 
and  a  literary  point  of  view.  And  I  think  also  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  from  either  point  of  view  it  is 
eminently  satisfactory.  There  is  an  increasing  number  of 
subscribers,  with  an  increase  of  £101  over  last  year's  receipts, 
leaving  a  balance  in  excess  of  expenditure  of  £63.  This  may 
not  represent  a  large  addition  to  our  available  funds,  but  it 
shows  at  all  events  a  watchful  administration  which  does 
not  embark  on  any  ambitious  projects  beyond  the  existing 
resources  of  the  Society.  I  entirely  agree  with  what  was 
said  by  Sir  Charles  Lyall  at  last  year's  meeting,  that  the 
Society  was  not  formed  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding  money, 
but  rather  of  spending  tt  uae/ullg  in  stimtdating  interest  in, 
and  impro\ing  our  knowledge  of.  Eastern  subjects.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  necessary  that  our  Society  should  be  main- 
tained in  a  condition  which  may  be  described  as  that  of 
'healthy  solvency,'  and  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that 
I  regard  the  existence  of  a  balance  at  credit  as  the  result 
of  the  year's  receipts  and  expenditure  as  a  sign  of  good 
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Examined  with  the  books  and  vouchers,     j  jj  ANDERSON,  \  for  the 

and  found  correct,  Apnl  10th,  1902.     |  ^    LONGWORTH  DAMES,  J  Society. 
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It  is  by  pubUcatioii§  of  this  kind  that  we  not  only  justify 
■  ibe  pxiatcnce  of  our  Society,  but  wb  serve  to  foster  aUo  that 
Kdecpor  inttrest  in  the  East  which  contributes  so  krgiely  to 
1  widen  and  improve  our  knowl<?dge  of  and  to  enlist  our 
^  iateUi^nt  sjinpathy  with  those  Asiatic  races  towards  whom 
Our  Empire  hus  u  noble  mission  lo  fulfil,  a  mission  which  cuu 
boat  be  promoted  by  making  ourselves  more  conversant  with 
all  that  is  worthy  to  be  known  of  the  past  history,  the 
L  literature,  the  habits,  laws,  and  customs  of  these  races. 
Kit  is  by  acquiring  a  fuller  knowledge  on  these  points  that 
I  we  learn  to  respect  those  races  tor  their  many  virtues  and 
I  tir  the  part  they  have  played  in  the  world's  history,  and  it 
I  ifi  by  feeling  this  respect  for  them  ourselves  that  wo  can 
I  ftlone  hope  to  inspire  a  similar  feeling  on  their  purl  towards 
I  OS,  and  thereby  dee]jeu  the  true  foundations  on  wliich  our 
I  Empire  must  rest  in  the  East. 

Considering,  therefore,  what  our  Society  has  done  in  the 
[  past,  bow  it  is  still  zealously  labouring  with  limited  means  In 
I  ttc  BOme  direction,  I  cannot  but  express  surprise  and  regret 
I  tiiat  the  Government  luis  given  so  little  encouragement  to 
I  its  rfforte.  We  might  well,  I  think,  expect  a  special  grant 
I  towards  the  Translation  and  Monograph  Fund  from  the  State, 
[  and  also  a  contribution  towards  meeting  the  charge  for  rent 
I  of  a  suitable  building,  and  I  Iruat  that  the  Council  will  not 
I  relax  its  efforts  to  obtain  fliis  monetary  and  well-merited 
[  sasistaQce. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  adding  my  humble  testimony 

I  to  the  increasing  excellence  of  the  Jounuil  published  by  the 

r  Society.     The  articles  are  all  well  chosen,  and  display  an 

I  amount  of  research  and  learning  which  make  them  valuable 

and  attractive  to  hU  reader*  who  are  interested  in  the  Eaat. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  Rejiort. 

Si/eil  All  Bilyrami,  in  seconding  the  reiwrt,  said : — 3Iy 

Ijord,  Ladies  and  Gent lomeu,— The  Report  which  has  just 

been  read  is  ominently  satisfactory  so  far  as  the   working 

of  the  Society  is  concerned.     It  shows  that  the  Society  has 

.  been  making  steady  progress.     The  number  of  its  members. 
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uotwithBtunding  withdrawals  and  los§  by  death,  is  ou  the 
incivase.  Its  Journal  has  uot  ouly  maintained  the  high 
standard  of  excellpuce  which  it  hiis  lately  attained  under  the 
roaiia^inout  of  our  able  Secretary  and  hie  asaiatant,  but, 
thanks  to  the  growing  number  of  Orientaiists  in  this  country, 
there  is  cvc^ry  prospect  that  the  same  high  standard  will 
bL^  raaintiiined  in  the  future.  In  fact,  so  great  is  the  flow 
of  nijitt^rial  that  it  has  become  a  question  whether  the 
Journal  should  not  be  appreciably  enlarged.  So  far  eo  good, 
and  for  u  Society  like  ours  i>crhiip8  the  best  measure  of  its 
Muccese  is  the  record  of  its  work.  But  at  the  same  time  you 
hU  know  the  adage  that  bricks  cannot  be  made  without 
straw,  and  when  we  look  to  the  ttmall  balance  of  £6'i  lis-  Sd. 
left  to  our  credit  after  meeting  the  ordinary  expenditure  of 
the  year,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  our  finauciaJ  position 
is  as  sound  us  might  bu  desired.  Looking  back  to  the  steady 
progress  we  have  made  during  the  last  Kve  years,  and  the 
ease  with  which  we  have  been  able  to  balance  income  and 
expenditure,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  so  long  as  we  are 
dependent  on  the  annual  subscriptions  of  our  members  for 
the  luaintenituce  ni  oiu'  ifficiency,  the  Society  cannot  be 
regarded  as  having  a  sound  financial  position.  Moreover, 
we  must  not  forget  that  there  arc  certain  social  functions 
which  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  institute  in  order  to 
make  our  Society  acceptable  to  a  wider  circle  of  members  in 
this  country,  but  which  the  Society  is  unable  to  undertake 
owing  to  the  small  margin  of  balance  on  which  it  has  to 
work.  For  my  part,  until  such  time  as  we  have  a  funded 
capital  suflicient  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  publication  of  the 
Journal  and  the  rent  of  the  premises  in  which  the  Society  is 
located,  we  should  not  delude  ourselves  with  the  notion 
that  we  are  doing  well,  and  it  should  be  the  endeavour  of 
every  member  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  bringing  grist 
to  the  mill. 

We  all  know  that  our  tield  of  operation  is  represented  by 
the  vast  continent  of  Asia.  The  elucidation  of  its  past  and 
present,  the  study  of  the  languages,  history,  and  antiquities 
of  its  vast  concourse  of  people,  is  our  chief  aim,  and  yet 
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looking  through  the  list  of  our  members,  it  is  ustoiiishing 
how  small  is  the  nimiber  of  Asiatics  on  our  rolls.  To  my 
mind  this  is  a  point  which  deserves  our  serious  consideration. 
To  make  the  Society  known  to  and  appreciate  by  the 
people  for  whom  it  is  working,  will  not  only  add  lustre  to  its 
name,  but  will  materially  aid  its  finances.  Unfortunately 
for  UU8,  most  of  the  Asiatic  countries  have  forms  of  government 
which  do  not  recognize  or  encoui-agc  progress.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  considerable  portion  of  Asia  which  is  free  from  this 
reproach,  and  has  been  making  steady  progress  imder  the 
blessings  of  British  rule — I  mean  India.  This  is  a  subject 
on  which  I  need  not  dilate  in  an  assembly  so  largely  repre- 
sentative of  the  past  governors  of  the  countrj'',  but  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  that  notwithstanding  the  pessimistic  views 
regarding  the  poverty  of  India  which  are  being  ventilated  in 
certain  quarters,  no  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  facts  can 
deny  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  the  advancement  of 
India,  both  material  and  moral,  has  been  uninterrupted,  and 
this  applies  not  only  to  British  India  but  also  to  the  Native 
States.  The  Indian  Princes  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
real  responsibilities  of  government,  and  it  is  to  them  that 
we  must  turn  for  help  on  behalf  of  our  Society.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  w(^  could  onlv  sufficiently  make  clear  to  them 
the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Society,  the  majority  of  them 
will  join  us  and  become  life  members;  and  perhaps  lat<>r, 
when  they  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  research,  they  will 
help  us  with  funds  for  carrjdng  out  some  of  the.  literary 
work  which  is  being  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society. 
In  this  connection  the  institution  of  the  Coronation  Banquet, 
at  which  I  understand  all  the  Indian  Princes  who  have 
been  invited  to  London  will  be  present,  is  a  most  happy 
circimistance.  I  trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  making  our- 
selves known  to  our  distinguished  visitors. 

Turning  to  the  events  of  the  past  year,  that  destroyer  of 
delights  and  the  disperser  of  assemblies,  as  death  has  been 
poetically  called  in  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  has  deprived  us  of 
ten  of  our  members.     The  most  to  be  lamented  among  these 
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ts  the  latv  Mr.  Gibb,  the  well-kno^vn  Turlush  scholar,  whuae 
History  of  Ottorniin  Poetry  is  ti  marvel  of  aoimd  scholarship, 
wide  reaearch,  and  hicid  exposition.  It  is  forturmfc  that  hi" 
mantle  hiis  fullen  on  worthy  shoulders,  and  the  completion  of 
the  work  hus  been  ontruBted  to  our  most  regnLir  contribulor 
and  valued  friend,  Professor  Browne  of  Cumbridge,  whose 
marvelloue  knowledge  of  MuHsulmim  lunguugcs  and  literature 
is  only  equalled  by  his  deep  sympathy  for  the  people  to 
whom  these  langmigi's  belong. 

\Vc  have  also  to  lament  the  death  of  the  lat«  Hr. 
Arbuthnot,  who  was  not  only  a  very  old  member  of  the 
Society,  but  whose  libernhty  has  enabled  us  to  revive  the 
old  Translation  Fund.  The  last  work  in  this  aerioa,  viz., 
the  Jlomoire  of  Ihe  Gulbadan  Begum,  is  from  the  pen 
of  Jlrs.  Beveridge,  one  of  our  lady  members  to  whom  we 
owe  ao  much.  It  is  mufh  to  bo  regretted  that  the  text  is 
founded  on  a  unique  MS.,  but  this  could  not  be  helped. 
Mr.  Beveridge  found  mention  of  a  Ilumaynn  Nania  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  late  Sir  Salar  Jung  at 
Hyderabad,  biit  this  appears  to  have  been  lent  out,  and 
notwitli standing  ropeutetl  appliciitious  to  the  Librarian  no 
trace  of  the  work  has  been  found. 

The  scheme  of  Asiatic  monographs  is  now  fully  matured, 
and  five  distinct  monographs  are  in  the  press,  and  some  of 
these  ready  for  publication. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  express  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  to  our  President,  Lord  Rcay,  whose  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Society  remains  imabated.  We  have  also  to 
thank  our  able  and  energetic  Secrctjiry,  Professor  Rhys 
Davids,  and  our  Assistjint  Secretary,  Miss  Hughes. 

Mr.  Vincent  SinifA,  support.ing  the  adoption  of  the  Report, 
said : — I  think  that  the  meeting  may  feel  quite  satisfied  that 
the  Society  is  making  good  progress  in  the  hands  of  its 
officers.  It  enjoys  in  Lord  Reay  an  emiuoiifly  painstaking 
and  tactful  President,  and  the  Society  can  be  heartily  con- 
gratulated on  his  re-election. 

The  devoted  and  ardent  labours  of  our  distinguished 
Secretary,  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  and  his  very  competent 
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Baaistant,  Miss  Hughes,  are  kBown  to  all  members  of  this 
Society,  and  the  Report  read  and  the  work  done  throughout 
the  yoar  are  evidence  that  the  Oouncil  as  a  whole  have 
titt^nded  with  diligence  and  care  to  all  the  various  duties 
imposed  apon  them. 

An  allusion  has  been  made,  unfortunately  as  umial^  to  the 
lamented  lack  of  interest  in  (Jrientul  studios  in  this  country. 
The  question  has  been  principally  discuBaed  here  on  previous 
occasions  with  reference  to  an  Oriental  School  of  Languages. 
There  is  a  lamentable  inconsistency  between  our  vast  Oriental 
obligations,  and  tlie  prevalent  ignorance  of  and  indifference 
to  our  Eastern  possessions,  their  language,  manners,  and 
castoms.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  lack  not  so  much  teachers 
as  atudentfi,  and  these  we  shall  never  have  until  young  men 
can  be  brought  to  see,  and  it  is  made  worth  white  for  thorn 
to  learn,  the  importance  of  making  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  languages,  geography,  customs,  bistort-,  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  people  they  will  live  among  when  they  go  East. 
It  is  of  no  use  approaching  Chineee  and  other  Oriental 
teachers  with  a  view  to  their  giving  lectures  if  you  cannot 
get  students  to  attend  them.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Professors  that  the  lectures  are  thinly  attended.  Tho 
necessity  for  such  knowledge  is  nowhere  properly  recogni/ed 
either  by  the  public  or  the  Government. 

In  France  things  are  very  different.  There  they  have  an 
Ecole  des  Langucs  Ori  en  tales  Vivantes,  with  200  real 
students,  bt  aides  a  certain  number  who  go  there  to  diminish 
their  term  of  militury  service.  The  Council  might  turn  their 
attention  to  the  providing  of  studentB  rather  than  Professors. 
When  the  former  come  along  bringing  foes  the  latter  will 
not  be  difficult  to  find. 

The  best  way  would  bo  to  urge  upon  tho  different 
Government  Departments  and  the  heads  of  Mercantile 
Institutions  the  urgent  necessity  of  so  training  young  men 
destined  to  go  East  that  they  may  be  equipped  witji 
a  colloquial  knowledge  of  the  languagc-i,  and  some  sound 
information  regarding  the  history,  manners,  and  customs  of 
the  people  with  wliom  they  will  have  to  deal.     Personally 
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I  should  like  to  see  Iloileybury  revived  on  a  magnified  scale, 
and  a  college  established  for  the  training  of  students,  official 
and  non-official,  who  purjiose  to  spend  their  working  lives  in 
the  East,  Then  all  our  young  men  destined  for  India, 
Turkey,  Japan,  tmd  China  would  be  able  to  say  that  they 
had  received  their  education  in  one  of  their  own  great 
eoUeges. 

Young  men  going  to  India  would  be  far  better  trained 
at  such  a  college  than  by  spending  a  year  or  two  at  the 
English  Universities,  which  are  imbued  with  classical 
traditions,  and  can  do  very  little  to  stimulate  Oriental 
studies  or  arouse  symputhiea  with  Oriental  pooples. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  Council  address  them- 
selves to  tlie  task  of  making  business  people  interest 
themselves  in  getting  young  men  who  are  going  abroad 
to  attend  ii  special  practical  college  course  for  teaching 
all  the  branches  of  knowledge  necessary  to  men  dentiued 
for  service  in  the  East. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  continues  under  the  capable 
editorship  of  our  Secretary  and  Assistant  Socretwry  to  do 
us  credit,  and  is  able  to  hold  up  its  head  among  similar 
journals  nf  other  societies  in  the  world. 

Aitor  a  few  remarks  from  other  members  present,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  J.  Kennedy  that 
of  the  balance  of  £ti3  11».  3rf.  shown  in  the  Report  £50  waa 
already  earmarked  for  Major  Gerini's  Renearcfiex  mi  Piolfmy't 
Qeography  of  the  Far  East,  the  Chairman  put  the  question 
that  the  Report  be  adopted.  In  doing  so  he  observed  that 
even  after  the  deduction  made  there  was  actually  a  small 
balance  in  hand  on  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  year, 
and  that  the  expenditure  side  was  unduly  swollen  by  a  charge 
of  £66  18s.  2d.  on  repairs,  which  waa  not  a  recurring  item. 
In  addition  to  the  hopeful  indications  for  the  future  dwelt 
upon  in  the  Report,  he  might  mention  the  successful 
institution  of  the  medal  and  prizes  for  competition  in  subjects 
of  Indian  history  and  research  offered  to  leading  public 
schools,  referred  to  in  last  year's  Report,  which  had  now  been 
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definitely  established ;  and  he  might  refer  also  to  the  proposed 
British  Academy,  in  which  it  was  hoped  that  the  Society 
would  shortly  be  represented,  and  which  could  not,  he  thought, 
fail  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  things  Asiatic. 

The  Report  and  the  recommendations  contained  in  it  as  to 
Vice-Presidents  and  members  of  Council  were  then  adopted 
unanimously. 

June  10. — Lord  Reay,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

Mr.  Maung  Tsain, 
The  Rev.  W.  S.  Caldecott, 
The  Rev.  H.  H.  B.  Ayles, 
Mr.  U  On  Gaing,  C  J.E.,  and 
Miss  A.  L.  B.  Hardcastle 

had  been  elected  Members  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  G.  Thibaut  read  a  paper  on  the  Ramanuja  Bhashya. 
A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Col.  G.  A.  Jacob,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Keith,  Dr.  Grierson,  Sir  R.  West,  Mr.  Vaidya,  Syed  Ali 
Bilgrami,  and  Professor  Bendall  took  part. 


II.  Contents  of  Foreign  Oriental  Journal. 
Vienna  Oriental  Journal.     Vol.  xvi,  No.  2. 

Speyer  (J.  S.).     Critical  Remarks  on   the  Text  of  the 

Divjravadaua. 
Goldziher  (I.).     Einige  arabische  Ausrufe  und  Formeln. 
Mankowski  (L.  v.).    Sana's  Eadambari  und  die  Geschichte 

vom  Eouig  Sumanas  in  der  Brihatkatha. 
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Obituary  Notices, 
Pro/eMor  Charks  Rieu,  Ph.D..  M.A. 

On  the  morning  of  Weduesday,  March  19  of  this  year 
(1902),  after  au  illness  of  less  than  three  days,  there  passed 
away  from  us  one  of  the  greatest  Oriental  scholars  of 
our  time,  and  one  who,  notwithstanding  his  modest  and 
unassuming  character,  probably  enjoyed  a  higher  and  wider 
reputation  in  scholarly  circles  than  almost  any  Orientalist 
of  this  age.  The  width  and  depth  of  his  scholarship  were 
such  us  to  command  the  admiration  of  all  who  were  capable 
of  appreciating  hia  rare  attainments;  while  his  gentle  and 
amiable  disposition,  his  constant  readiness  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  all  who  needed  them  the  vast  stores  of  his 
learniiig,  and  his  eagerness  to  see  only  the  good  points  in 
the  work  and  characters  of  others,  earned  him  the  deep 
affection  and  gratitude  of  all — especially  hia  younger  follow- 
workers — who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hia  friendship.  Hia 
death,  alike  to  hia  friends  and  to  those  hi-anches  of  learning 
to  which  he  devoted  his  long  and  laborioiia  life,  is  an 
irreparable  loss ;  yet  in  its  circumstances  it  was,  we  may 
be  sure,  such  as  he  himself  would  have  most  desired;  for 
after  an  active  and  fruitful  life  of  82  years  {during  nearly 
60  years  of  which  he  enjoyed  a  European  reputation  as 
an  Orientalist  of  the  first  rank)  he  passed  quietly  away, 
after  a  brief  and  comparatively  painless  illness,  having  been 
in  perfect  health  until  within  three  days  of  the  end,  and 
with  a  mind  clear  and  tranquil  to  the  last. 

Dr.  Rieu  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1820,  and,  on  leaving 
school  at  the  age  of  15,  entered  the  Aead^mie  de  Geneve 
in  November,  1835.  There  he  remained  for  four  years, 
of  whieh  the  first  three  were  passed  in  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy,  and  the  last  in  that  of  Science.  During  a  part 
of  this  period  he  studied  under  Jean  Humbert,  who  (like 
Freytag,  with  whom  he  afterwards  pursued  his  studies)  was 
a  pupil  of  the  great  French  Orientalist  Sylvestre  de  Sacy. 
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In  the  Autumn  of  1840  he  left  Geneva  for  the  Univeraity 
of  Bonn,  where  he  was  inscribed  in  the  Philosophical  Faculty 
on  October  -JO  of  that  year,  and  where  he  remained  till 
the  Summer  of  1S43,  when  he  received  hia  doctor's  degree 
and  published  his  dissertation  on  Abu'l-'Ala  al-Ma'arrI,  one 
of  the  roost  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  most  difficult 
Arabic  poets,  which  dissertation  at  once  assured  his  reputation 
as  an  Arabic  scholar.  A  series  of  letters  to  his  parents, 
ranging  over  the  greater  portion  of  this  period  (January, 
1^41-*  June,  184^1),  which  the  kindness  of  his  widow  and 
daughter  has  placed  at  my  disposal,  throws  much  light  on 
his  life  and  work  at  this  time.  He  at  once  began  to  read 
Arabic  with  Freytag  and  Sanskrit  with  Lassen,  but  waa 
obliged  at  first,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  classical  and 
historical  studies  required  by  the  University  in  that  Faculty, 
to  devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  learning  to  speak,  understand, 
and  write  German  and  Latin,  candidates  for  the  Doctor's 
degree  being  at  that  time  compelled  in  the  Prussian 
TTniversities  both  to  apeak  and  write  the  latter  language 
in  the  exercises  required  for  admission  thereto.  At  a  later 
period  of  his  residence  at  Bonn  he  read  Arabic  both  with 
Freytag  and  Gildemeiater  (who,  though  a  comparatively 
young  man,  seems  to  have  been  a  more  efficient  and 
stimulating  teacher  than  his  older  colleague),  and  also 
received  private  instruction  in  Hebrew. 

In  1845,  as  already  said,  Dr.  Rieu  completed  hia  studies 
and  received  his  degree  at  Bonn,  and  published  hia 
dissertation  on  Abu'l-'A14,  which  was  entitled  De  Abu'l- 
Ahf  jioette  arnhict  did  H  cai-minibua.  About  a  year  later 
(November  8,  1844)  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Boci^t^  Asiutique,  on  the  proposal  of  Eumouf  and  Keinaud. 
In  1847  was  published  at  St.  Petersburg  Hcmachandra's 
Sanskrit  Dictionary,  the  Ahhidana  chinlamani,  in  ihe  pro- 
duction of  which  Dr.  Rieu  collaborated  with  Bohtlingk,  for 
whom  he  transcribed  the  unique  MS.  of  the  Bodleian.  In 
the  same  year  he  entered  the  British  Museum,  in  which  for 
nearly  half  a  century  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and 
indispensable  officers.     There,  indeed,  was  accomplished  the 
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great  and  immortal  work  of  his  life,  to  wit,  the  preparatioa 
and  pubticatioD  of  such  cataloguee  of  the  vast  and  precious 
oollectione  of  Oriental  MSS.  there  preserved  as  must  ever 
remain  the  l^au  ideal  of  such  work,  and  the  indispensable 
oompanious  of  every  student  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish 
literature.  In  LS67  Dr.  Rieu  was  uominated  Curator  of 
the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  Museum,  aod  four  years  later 
he  completed  (in  1871)  the  secxind  part  of  the  Ca/nioijim 
Codicuni  Manuscriptonitn  Orientalium,  or  older  Catalogue  of 
the  Arabic  MSS.,  of  which  the  first  portion  had  been  published 
by  Cureton  in  1846.  This  was  followed  auccessively  by  the 
Catalogue  of  Persian  MSS.  (1879-1883),  the  Catalogue  of 
Tur&inh  MSS.  (1888),  the  Arabic  Supplement  (1894),  and  the 
Penian  Supplement  (1895).  These  aeveu  volumes  constitute 
a  veritable  treasury  of  knowledge  concerning  all  that  relates 
to  these  three  chief  branches  of  Mufaammadan  Iit«rature 
and  literary  history,  and  give  evidence  of  an  amount  of 
labour  and  a  degree  of  critical  scbolurship  which  only  those 
who  have  attempted  a  similar  task  can  fully  realize.  Only 
10  great  a  scholar  and  so  indefatigable  a  student,  working  on 
80  rich  and  copious  a  collection  of  manuscripts,  could  have 
produced  so  monuuieut.al  u  series  of  catalogues,  which  will 
probably  remain  unequalled  and  indispensable  so  long  as 
Huliammadan  literature  is  studied  and  appreciated. 

Id  1893  (nearly  two  years  before  he  actually  severed  hia 
connection  with  the  British  Museum,  and,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Electors  to  the  Sir  Thomas  Adams'  Professorship  of 
Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  accepted  that  Chair, 
rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Professor  W.  Robertson 
Smith  in  March,  1894)  Dr.  Rieu,  who  had  already  nominally 
retired  from  his  post  in  the  Museum  (which,  however,  till 
the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  ever  ready  to  aid  with  his 
ooansels),  celebrated  the  jubilee  of  his  Doctorate,  and 
received  on  this  occasion  (September  6,  1894)  the  most 
flattering  congratulatory  address  from  the  University  of 
Bonn,  who  thus  fittingly  gave  public  recognition  to  the 
eminent  services  to  learning  of  her  illustrious  son,  "  qui 
Arabicis,  Pereicie,  Turcicis  Musei  Britanmci  Codicibus  numntd 
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film  curd  singulnrique  doctriaA  deicripiis  ad  cas/oi  fiiferanim 
thetaiirog  omnibus  aiiitum  pateffcit,  adeuntfi  semper  contiKo 
atque  opern  eomittr  at/Jumt." 

It  was  in  the  late  Autumn  of  1894  that  Dr.  Rieu's  election 
to  the  Chair  in  which  I  now  moat  unworthily  succeed  him 
took  place.  He  neither  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
this  diatinction,  nor  was  he  easily  persuaded  to  accept 
it,  until  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  the  earnest  desire 
of  those  most  concerned  that  he  should  do  so.  At  the 
age  which  he  had  then  attained  (nearly  75)  he  had  the 
right  to  demand  ii  well  -  earned  repose  rather  than  new 
obligations  and  responsibilities  ;  but  it  waa  not  in  bis 
nature  to  lay  aside,  ere  be  was  compelled,  the  labours 
which  are  at  once  the  scholar's  duty  aod  pleasure,  or  to 
deprive  this  University,  which  sought  and  needed  his 
help,  of  the  honour  of  including  another  illustrious  name 
in  the  roll  of  those  who  have  laboured  for  "270  years 
to  make  the  Oriental  School  of  Cambridge  the  best,  as 
U  IB  the  oldest,  in  Great  Britain.  Of  the  Chair  founded 
by  Sir  Thomas  Adams  in  1632  Dr.  Rieu  was  the  sixteenth 
occupant,  and  the  only  one  who  waa  not  a  native  of  the 
British  Islands ;  a  fact  which,  to  the  writer's  mind,  is 
equally  honourable  to  the  country  which  produced  so 
illustrious  a  scholar  and  the  country  which  offered  him 
so  great  and  useful  a  career.  How  much  consolation  and 
hope  does  this  reflection  contain  :  that  in  the  realms  of 
Boieoce  at  least  we  see  some  dim  foreshadowing  of  that 
universal  brotherhood  of  mankind  which  elsewhere  is  but 
dreamed  of  and  hoped  for,  wherein  the  limitations  of 
nationalities  aod  tongues  vanish  away,  and  even  East  and 
West,  so  widely  separated  by  thought,  custom,  feeling, 
and  belief,  are  reconciled  in  the  Light  of  that  Knowledge 
which  is  the  Creator's  Supreme  Attribute  and  the  student's 
ultimate  goal 
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John  Beainee. 
Bobs  Ji-ne  21,  1837.  Died  Mat  34,  1902. 

The  Royal  Asiatiu  Society  has  lust  oue  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished members,  and  Oriental  echolarsbip  oue  of  it^  tuoat 
emiaent  interpreters,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Beaines, 
which  took  place  after  a  long  illness  at  Clevedon,  in  Somerdet, 
on  Saturday,  the  24th  o£  last  May. 

John  Beames  was  born  at  Greenwich  Hoapital  on  the 
21at  of  June,  1837.  Re  was  the  eldest  eon  of  th«  Rev. 
Thomas  Boames,  Preacher  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  and 
grandson  of  John  Beames,  Esq.,  K.C.,  Bencher  of  Liucolu's 
Tun  He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School  under 
Dr.  Hcasing,  and,  while  there,  obtained  un  appointment  in 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  proceeded  to  Hailoybury 
College.  He  studied  at  Hail ey bury  during  the  years 
1856-7,  in  his  fourth  term  obtaining  the  Classic  and 
Sanskrit  prizes  and  the  Persian  medal.  He  arrived  in 
India  in  the  year  1858,  and  served  iu  the  Panjab  from 
March,  1809,  to  lute  iu  1861.  From  Deceniher,  1861,  to 
the  coiiclusiou  of  liis  service  he  was  employed  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  becoming  a  permanent  Collector  in  the  year 
1867,  a  Commissioner  in  1881,  und  twice  officiating  as 
a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue.  On  his  retirement 
from  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  March,  1893,  he  had  thua 
gained  the  rare  experience  of  having  worked  in  the  Mufassal 
of  two  widely  distant  provinces,  and  this  was  no  doubt  one 
of  the  causes  of  Ihut  wide  grasp  which  he  exhibited  in 
dealing  with  all  things  Indian.  To  him  were  equally 
familiar,  from  practical  contact  with  the  village  people  who 
spoke  them,  the  rough  patois  of  the  JaU  of  the  Panjab,  the 
smooth-flowing  Oriyu,  the  clipped  dialect  of  a  Bengali 
peasant,  and  the  clear-cut,  practical  Bbojpuri  of  Bihur. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr,  Beames  distinguished  himself  by 
his  attainments  in  Oriental  languages  while  he  was  yet  in 
Haileybury.  In  India  he  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years,  laying  the  foundations  of  that  encyclopeedic,  yet 
accurate,  knowledge  of  things  pertaining  to  the  East  which 
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ftfterwards  bticiame  the  mark  of  uU  that  he  wrote.  His  first 
eaaays  appeared  in  the  Journiil  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society 
iu  the  year  1866,  shortly  after  ho  had  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  frontier  district  of  Camparau  iq  Bihar.  These  dealt 
with  the  now  well-worn  topiti  of  tlie  advisability  or  otherwise 
of  retaiuiug  the  Aruhic  elemenl.  in  the  official  funn  of 
HindostaDi.  In  the  previous  year  his  attention  had  been 
drawQ  to  Bishop  Caldwell's  Comparaikv  Grammar  of  the 
Dravit/ian  Languages,  uud  it  immediately  occurred  to  hiin 
that  a  similar  book  was  much  wanted  for  the  ^Vryan  group. 
The  rt'siilt  was  ihu  cuanueiiuemtiut  iu  1866  of  those  studies 
which  bore  their  first  ripe  fruit  iu  1S72.  In  the  meantime 
other  shorter  but  important  works  issued  from  his  pen.  The 
earliest  was  his  well-known  Ou(linea  of  Imiian  Philology,^ 
the  first  attempt  to  prepare  a  scientific  general  account  of  all 
the  languagefi  then  known  to  be  spoken  in  India.  Much  of 
this  work  is  now  of  uourue  out  of  date,  but  parts  of  it, 
notably  the  chapter  entitled  "  Hints  on  obaerviog  and 
recording  a  new  languuge,"  are  us  valuuble  to-day  as  they 
were  when  Hrst  published.  In  lSti8  we  have  two  excellent 
papers  in  the  Journal  of  this  Society — one  on  tbe  Magar 
Language  ol  Nepal,  and  the  other  on  the  form  of  Dhojpuri 
spoken  in  Camparan.  The  latter  was  for  many  years  the 
only  account  in  existence  of  any  dialect  of  Bihari  [the 
language  of  over  thirty-six  millions  of  ludo-Aryaus),  and  the 
former  (if  we  except  Hodgson's  short  vocabulary)  the  only 
account  of  one  of  the  most  important  hill  languages  of  Nepal. 
Hr.  Bcames's  connoction  with  the  Bongul  Asiatic  Society 
lasCijd  until  the  year  1885.  During  the  twenty  years  which 
succeeded  his  first  essay,  its  Journal  viaa  enriched  by  many 
oontributions  from  his  pen.  Essays  un  Cand  Bardai  and 
other  old  Hindi  authors  were  interspersed  with  studies  on  the 
anliquities  and  history  of  Oriasa  (It<70-1883),  In  1884-85 
appeared  his  important  articles  on  the  Geography  of  India 
ia  the  Ueigu  of  Akbar.  During  the  same  period  the  Indinn 
Anlii/Ufirg    numbered   him  among   the  briUiaut  baud  of  its 
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earlier  writers,  and  its  pages  coatain  many  carefiil  reviews 
the  works  of  other  acholara,  beaidoa  original  articles  of 
interest  on  the  early  literature  of  Bengal  proper  and  OrisBa. 

In  1869  appeared  his  well-known  edition  ot  Sir  Henry 
Elliot's  S>ippkmenlal  G/osmri/  of  Iiuiian  Terms,  a  work 
which  it  is  superfluous  to  praise.  Twenty-two  years  after- 
wards, in  1891,  was  published  hia  excellent  Bengali  Grammar, 
the  first  book  of  its  kind  which  attempted  to  deal,  not  only 
with  the  inflated  language  of  modera  Bengali  literature,  but 
also  with  the  altogether  different  spoken  tongue.  After  his 
retirement  he  wrote  for  the  moat  part  in  the  Imperial  and 
Asiatic  Quarterly  Review.  At  one  time  he  contemplated 
the  preparation  of  a  Prakrit  Dictionary,  but  I  believe  that, 
not  receiving  auffieient  encouragement  from  publishers,  ha 
abandoned  the  scheme.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
engaged  on  a  translation  from  the  Turk!  of  Baber's  Memoirs. 

I  have  hitherto  omitted  mention  of  the  work  on  which  his 
reputation  chiefly  resta,  the  Comparative  Qramnvir  of  the 
Art/tin  Lmuntagen  of  India,  commenced  in  186ti,  and  published 
volume  by  volume  in  1872,  1875,  and  1879.  The  year  1872 
witnessed  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  three  accounts  of 
the  growth  of  the  modern  Aryan  veruacular.s  of  India— 
Dr.  Trumpp's  Sindhi  Qrammar,  Dr.  Hoerule's  Einaiji  in  aid 
of  a  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Oaurian  Langttages,  and  the 
first  volume  of  Mr.  Beamea's  work.  The  three  soliolars 
proceeded,  quite  independently,  on  similar  lines.  All  three 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  Prakrits  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  languages,  and  made  systematic  studies 
of  the  laws  of  that  development.  But  Dr.  Trumpp'a 
Grammar  referred  mainly  tji  Sindhi,  and,  so  &r  aa  com- 
parative philology  ia  concerned,  remained  only  a  brilliant 
fragment;  Dr.  Hoemle'a  Essays  (many  of  the  conclusions  of 
which  were  afterwards  adopted  with  full  acknowledgment  by 
Mr.  Beames)  were  '  essays '  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
destined  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  admirable  volume  pub- 
lished iu  1880 ;  while  Mr.  Beames  was  the  first  to  issue 
a  work  deliberately  intended  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
the  subject.     "  Whether  I  have  done  well  or  ill,"  he  says 
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in  his  preface,  "the  book  was  mcaQt  to  be  a  Comparative 
G^rammar,  tind  I  have  called  it  so  accordingly,"  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  which  to  admire  most  in  this  Grammar, 
the  learning  displayed,  or  the  cleamcsB  with  which  the 
results  of  that  learning  ure  put  forth.  That  parts  of  it 
have  been  superseded  by  later  inquiries  must,  of  course,  be 
conceded,  but  this  cannot  prevent  our  appreciation  of  the 
solid  erudition,  combined  with  sobriety  of  argument,  which 
adorns  every  page.  Personally,  the  debt  which  I  owe  to 
these  volumes  is  great,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  acknowledging  it. 

Although  for  many  years  under  the  same  Government 
in  India,  our  lines  were  mostly  cast  in  widely  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  we  seldom  met,  But  wo  often 
corresponded,  and  never  without  the  debt  being  on  my 
aide.  I  still  remember  the  first  letter  I  received  from 
him,  in  the  year  1878  or  1879,  in  answer  to  one  from 
me  about  a  small  point  in  Maithili  grammar.  In  those 
days  philology  was  not  popular  in  India,  and  civilians 
who  collected  information  regarding  the  languages  of  the 
country  were  apt  to  be  looked  domi  upon  as  shirking  their 
legitimate  duties.  This  letter  of  Mr.  Beames,  coming  as  it 
did  from  one  high  above  me  in  my  own  service,  was  the  first 
word  of  encouragement  to  proceed  with  my  studies  which 
t  received  from  an  official.  One  of  his  last  acts  of  kindness 
to  me  was  to  revise  the  proofs  of  the  Bengali  section  of  the 
Linguistic  Survey  of  India,  and  to  offer  me  quite  a  number 
of  invaluable  hints  and  snggcstiona.  He  had  a  trenchant 
pem,  and  could  wield  it  with  effect  when  he  considered  it  to 
be  necessary,  but  the  numerous  references  in  his  magnum  opiu 
to  the  opinions  of  other  scholars  showed  that  he  possessed 
a  double  portion  of  the  spirit  of  Saraswati — a  just  confidence 
in  his  own  great  store  of  learning,  and  on  ungrudging 
recognition  of  the  discoveries  mado  by  other  students  in  the 
same  line  of  research  as  that  in  which  he  hud  an  acknow- 
ledged claim  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  authorities. 

G.  A-G. 
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Lion  Feer. 


Yk'i  uiiolhiir  tiunie  has  dropped  out  of  the  short  list  of  the 
ulJur  living  OrinnfAliHta.  M.  Ijeon  Feer,  the  well-knowu 
Hauilii'it  aud  TibuluD  scholar,  died  in  Paris,  March  10th  of 
tht)  [inwt^ut  your. 

Li^oii  Kuer  was  born  at  Eouen  oa  the  22ad  November,  1S30. 
In  lt*tl-l  bo  WUB  ttppoiated  to  a  Paris  professorship,  succeeding 
hi,  Kouuuiix  in  the  Chair  of  Tibetan  originally  created  for 
U)P  llibliotht^qiio  Natioaale  aod  transferred  in  1866  to  the 
Kpulf  des  Luugues  Orientales.  He  aftervrards  (lS69j  held 
It  lituturusbip  in  Tibetan  and  Mongol  at  the  College  de  France. 
Tu  thin  period  (18ti4  to  1872)  belong  his  earlier  works, 
/iiiiiirn   lie   III   Ninive   aod    Lti    Pimsance    et    la    cictliaaiwH 

lu  I87a  M.  Feor  entered  the  MS.  Department  of  the 
Bihliotbi^cjuc  Natiutiale.  He  passed  from  promotion  to 
proinotiou  to  be  liibtiothicaire  of  his  department,  where  be 
remaint'd  working  steadfastly  till  bis  death,  in  spite  of 
failing  health  and  growing  infirmity  in  later  yean.  In 
1900  111'  «'us  appuinlod  Cimsfri-aleur-Affjoint  of  the  great 
natiouul  collect  ion. 

Uutsidu  bis  special  field — or  fields — of  work  M.  Ii6on  Feer 
published  u  number  of  articles  in  the  Revue  Contemporatne, 
Jtevne  ties  lieuj^  moiuies,  Recae  ChiilteHne,  Revue  rfe*  Court 
publico,  aud  Bulletin  ilf  la  Societe  de  I'Hktoire  du  Protettantiame 
./ruMfiiis.  But  we  are  here  chiefly  concerned  with  his  work 
to  Buddhist  literature,  work  which  has  the  enduring  merit 
of  having  brought  within  reach  important  texts  from  widely 
separated  regions  of  this  great  field  of  research. 

M.  Feer's  learning  embraced  Tibetan  and  Mongol,  Sanskrit 
and  I'uli.  Ue  was  therefore  able  to  contribute  largely  to  our 
knowUnlge  both  of  the  Buddhism  of  countries  where  the 
doeuuwnU  have  the  peculiar  interest  of  works  translated  into 
utm-luitian  languages  from  the  Sanskrit,  and  the  Buddhism 
ul'  tht'  sohool  that  preserves  its  characteristic  aod  rich 
liWraturtt  in  a  purely  Indian  dr«3. 
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Tto  first  in  order  of  hia  traasktioas  was  the  S&ira  m 
quaranle-Jeiix  arUcUn  (1878).  The  following  were  after- 
wards published  in  the  Aniiaii-a  du  Musi^e  Quimet :  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Analyse  (lit  Kamijour  et  du  Tartdjour  of  Csoma 
de  Koros,  with  many  additions  and  notes  (vol.  ii  of  the 
Annalee),  D-agm^nts  extraita  da  Kandjour,  translated  &ora 
the  Tibetan  (vol.  v),  and  the  Avfulina^ataka ;  cent  i^gendea 
bouddhiques,  from  the  Sanskrit  (vol.  xviii). 

In  the  Bibliothiqiie  orientak  tlsMrUimt  series  appeared 
a  translation  by  M.  Foer  of  the  Tibetan  version  of  the 
Dkammapada,  and  in  the  Colkctton  de  Contes  el  de  C/iamom 
popnlairea  a  translation  from  Bengali  under  the  title  Contes 
Indknt ;  U»  treiUe-dfux  r^citt  du  trine. 

L^ou  Feer's  greatest  service  to  Pali  scholarship  was  hia 
edition  of  the  Saiiiyutta-nikaya  for  the  Pali  Text  Society. 
It  was  his  lust  long  work. 

He  contributed  articles  to  the  Grande  Encyclopfdie,  and 
was  one  of  the  oldest  collaborators  in  the  Kecue  dc  I'HUloire 
dct  BdigioHs.  An  obituary  notice  In  the  last-named  review 
acknowledges  the  value  of  his  contributions  on  Tibetan 
subjects,  in  which  his  competence  wus  shared  by  very  few. 
He  was  also  an  unwearied  contributor  to  the  Journal 
Aaialique  till  within  a  few  months  of  hia  death. 

It  was  as  Libriirian  of  the  MS.  Department  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Ifationale  that  most  of  the  younger  Orientalists 
knew  him  best,  and  here  all  who  sought  bis  help  had 
experience  of  his  unselfish  kindness  and  readiness  to  lend 
his  time  and  learning  and  official  authority  to  smooth  the 
way  of  their  researches. 

The  cataloguing  of  Eugene  Burnouf's  papers  (now  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nalionale)  fell  to  M.  Feer.  It  must  have 
been  a  truly  congenial  tusk  to  him,  for  he  had  the  scholar's 
lovuble  piety  towards  the  memory,  works,  and  relics  of 
a  past  generation  of  great  Orientalists.  The  present  writer 
remembers  the  touching  pleasure  with  which  he  once  showed 
her  B  monuecript  in  Sir  William  Jones'  handwriting,  an 
I  unfinished  poem  that  had  not  the  remotest  connection  with 
I  ittdianiame. 
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M.  Feer  lived  a  secluded  life.  Modesty,  a  oertain  ahyness, 
and  heart-whole  devotion  to  hia  work  wore  80  much  his 
leading  characteristics  that  it  is  difficult  to  bring  out 
a  distiDct  portrait  of  this  reserved  but  kindly  personality. 
Perhaps  the  plain  record  of  his  long  and  patient  labours 
is  not  an  unfitting  tribute  to  his  memory. 


rV,    KoTEs  AND  News. 

Frofessok  Rhys  Davids  has  been  elected  a  ForeigiiUember 
of  the  Uoyal  Danish  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Dr.  M.  a.  Stein,  of  the  Indian  Educational  Service,  has, 
with  the  sanction  of  H.M.'a  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
been  placed  on  eight  mouths'  special  duty  in  England  in 
order  to  prepare  a  detailed  report  on  the  results  of  his  recent 
journey  of  archaBologicBl  and  topographical  exploration  iu 
Chinese  Turkestan.  Dr.  Stein's  Preliminary  Report  ou  these 
explorations,  issucfi  in  November  last,  uiid  already  noticed  in 
the  J.K.A.S.,  showed  the  extent  of  the  antiquarian  and  other 
materials  brought  back  from  this  journey  and  awaiting 
detailed  examination. 
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in  Sanskrit  at  Cambridge. 
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Art.  XXIV. — Description  of  Persia  ami  Mesopotamia  in  the 
year  1340  aj>.  from  tite  Nuzhat-al-Kulub  of  ffamd-Alla/i 
Muataiefi,  with  a  summary  of  the  conteiiU  of  ihnt  work. 
By  G,  Le  Strange. 

[Cmtiiiuti  f  ma  p.  536,  July  N-mbir.  i'^di.) 

Chapter  17.  Khur&adn. 
Contents:  Nlshupur,  ISSm ;  Shodyukh,  IBdu;  Isforajin,  186^ 
Bayhak  and  Sabzivar,  186?;  Biyar,  I8611;  Juwayn,  I860 
Jajarm,  186r ;  KhnbuBhuii,  186»;  Shakkun,  186u>;  Tus,  I862; 
KaUt  andjinn,  187*;  Marinin,  :87/;  Herat,  187A;  Asfuzar, 
187»;  FQahftoj,  187i ;  Malna  and  Bukhare,  187i';  Bodgbls 
:87e;  Jam,  188«;  Chaat,  188y;  Khwaf,  188;";  Zawah,  188w 
Ghur,  Balkh,  Tukliarietan.  Bamiyan,  and  Panjhir,  I880 
JuEJan,  188^;  Khutlan,  ISSu;  Saminjun,  188tc;  TayiVan 
I88x;  Talikun,  189a;  Faryab  and  Eavadiyan^  1892  ;  K&lif, 
189iJ;  kurr  Shahijan,  189/;  Shaburl^aD,  189;  and  190i 
AbTvard,  189«;  Khiivarun.  189(;  Khacardan,  189Hi  SarakhB, 
189i;   MaiT-ar-EQd,  190*;    Maraz,  190o;    Kal'ah  May,  190/. 

Khurasan  in  the  middle  agea  was  far  more  extensive  than 
is  the  province  of  thia  name  m  modem  Persia.  UediiEval 
Khurasan  extended  on  the  north-east  to  the  Oxus,  and 
included  all  the  distriots  round  Herat  which  now  belong 
to  Afghanistan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small  province 
of  Kuinisi  o»  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Great  Desert, 
which  at  the  present  day  is  included  within  the  limits  of 
Persian  Khuriisiin,  was  of  old  a  separate  district,  and  formed 
in  the  time  of  Mustawfi  a  province  apart. 

Hamd-AllaU  divides  Khura«iii  into  four  quarters  {Rub') 
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or  districts ;  namely,  NishSpur,  Herat,  Balkh,  and  Great 
Marv.  Of  Niahapfir  city  he  gives  a  full  account,  deecribing 
its  plan,  which  had  originally  been  laid  out  after  the  fashion 
of  a  chess-hoard,  and  noting  its  walls  and  watercourses. 
The  Arabs  had  written  the  name  Naysabur.  Mustawfi 
devotes  a  paragraph  to  the  great  suburb  of  Sbadyakh, 
which  Yakut  (iii,  228)  from  hia  personal  knowledge  has 
also  described.  This  had  been  built,  or  rebuilt,  after  the 
great  earthquake  of  the  year  605  (a.d.  1208)  which  had 
laid  Nlshapiir  in  ruins;  hut  both  suburb  and  city  were 
again  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  679  {a.d.  1280),  and 
a  third  city  of  Nishapur  was  the  capital  of  Khurasan  when 
Mustawfi  wrote.  In  regard  to  Shady akh  its  ruina  still 
exist  some  three  miles  to  the  east  of  the  modern  city  (Yate, 
KImf&saii,  p.  412). 

Nishapur  had  its  chief  water  supply  from  a  stream  that 
flowed  do\vii  from  the  mountains  to  the  nortb-eaat  of  the 
town ;  and  forty  water-mills  were  turned  by  the  stream  in 
the  two  leagues  of  its  course  through  the  plain  after  leaving 
the  hills.  Five  leagues  distant  from  the  city,  on  the  water- 
ehed  of  the  range  dividing  Nishapur  from  the  Mashhad 
valley,  was  a  small  lake,  about  one  league  round,  called 
BuKayrah  Chashmab  Sabz — '  the  Lake  of  the  Green  Spring' — 
recently  visited  and  described  by  Colonel  Yate  {KhurAtSn, 
p.  353),  from  which  Mustawfi  reports  that  water  flowed 
either  way,  east  and  west.  Here  the  Amir  Cbiipan  had 
built  a  kiosk  on  the  brink  of  the  spring,  of  which  many 
wonders  are  told,  and  spectres  were  seen  rising  from  the 
waters  at  certain  seasons ;  further,  the  lake  was  said  to  be 
unfathomable  (L.  326/).  A  great  number  of  streams  flowed 
down  from  this  mountain  range  to  the  plain  of  Nishapur, 
chief  among  these  being  the  Shurah-rud  or  Salt  River, 
into  which  at  flood  times  most  of  the  lesser  streams  ultimately 
drained,  coming  from  the  various  sides  of  the  plain.  Mustawfi 
(in  part  copied  by  the  Jihan  NumA,  p.  328)  mentions  the 
names  of  a  great  number  of  these,  to  wit,  the  Dizbad  river, 
flowing  to  the  village  of  this  name  on  the  Herat  road,  the 
Ab-i-Sahr  (or  Sakhtar),  the  Khayriid  or  Ab-i-Kharu,  the 
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Tuaan^an  or  Tiishkan-rud,  the  Ab-i-Pusht-i-FarSsh,  the 
Ehajank  river,  the  Ab-i-Farkhak,  the  Ab-i-Dahr,  and  the 
Ab-i-'Atflhiibad  —  'Thirst  River'  —  comiug  down  by  the 
Mavdan-i-SultiTn,  but  of  which  the  water-supply  8o  often 
failed  as  fully  to  deserve  its  evil  name  (L.  2195  to  220i). 

The  town  of  Isfarayin  [1]  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  of 
this  name,  at  the  ruins  known  us  Shahr-i-Bilkis,  recently 
described  by  Colonel  Yate  {Khurasan,  p.  378),  was  celebrated 
for  its  castle  called  Diz-Zar,  '  the  Qolden  fort.'  Bayhak  was 
the  capital  of  the  ^reat  district  of  the  eame  name  lying  south 
of  Isfarayin,  and  its  ruins  lie  close  to  Sabzivar  [2],  which  ia 
the  present  chief  town  of  this  district.  Biyar  [3]  lies  on  the 
border  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  is  marked  as  Biyar-Jumand 
on  our  maps.  Juwayn  is  the  name  of  the  plain  south  and 
west  of  Isfarayin  (see  Route  x) :  its  chief  town  is  Fariytimad, 
and  Mustawfi  mentions  the  hamlets  of  Bahrabtid,  Dav, 
Eazrl,  and  Khudashah  [4].  The  city  of  Jajarm  ia  at  tlie 
western  limit  of  the  Juwayn  plain  on  the  river  Jagban-nld 
(L,  320c) ;  in  its  neighbourhood  is  the  mountain  known  as 
Kuh-i-Shakak  (Sakan,  Situn,  etc.,  are  other  readings  of  the 
MSS.),  whence  a  stream  flowed  forth  from  a  marvellous 
cave  (L.  205m). 

Khabiishan,  now  known  as  Euchan,  ia  in  the  Mashhad 
valley  lo  the  east  of  Juwayn  ;  the  city  had  been  rebuilt  by 
Huliigit,  and  the  surrounding  district  was  known  as  thnt 
of  XTatuwii.  The  town  of  Shakkitn  {or  ShaSn)  I  am  unable 
to  identify.  Tils,  one  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  EhuruBiin, 
is  now  a  complete  ruin ;  it  lies  four  leagues  distance  lo 
the  north-west  of  the  shrines  at  Mashhad  [5],  which  last 
is  the  modem  capital  of  Khurasan  and  means  '  the  Plai:e 
of  Martyrdom,'  originally  called  the  village  of  Sanahiifl. 
There  lie  buried  at  Mashhad  the  Imam  Riza  and  the  Oaliph 
Harun-ar-Rashid,  with  many  other  famous  personages,  their 
tombs  being  surrounded  by  what  in  the  time  of  Mustawfi 
had  already  come  to  he  a  large  city.  In  the  mountaiu 
called  Euh  Qulshan  near  Tua  was  a  great  cavern  with 
a  spring  welling  from  its  depths,  of  which  many  wonders 
are  related  {L.  206;",  and  see  Tate,  Kliuiman,  p.  351).     The 
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great  mountain  fastness  of  Kilat,'  with  Jinn  for  its  chief 
oity,  lies  to  the  north  of  Mashhad,  and  ie  now  generally 
known  as  Kilat-i-Niidiri,  from  the  fact  of  Niidir  Shiih  having 
stored  his  Indian  treasure  here.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
notices  of  Kilat,  for  it  ia  not  mentioned  by  the  earlier  Arab 
geographers,  but  it  became  famous  in  later  times,  notably 
after  its  siege  by  Timur,  as  described  by  'All  of  Yazd  in  his 
Za/ar  Ndmafi  {i,  Z2'A).  In  1875  it  was  visited  and  described 
by  Colonel  Macgregor  {IDmrdsan,  ii,  61).  The  town  of 
Marmjia  {the  MSS,  give  Marsan,  Hafarmiyan,  and  many 
other  variants)  was  within  the  limits  of  Eilat. 

Herut  was  watered  by  the  canals  of  the  river  Hari-riid. 
It  had  a  famous  castle  called  Shamiram,  built  over  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  Fire-temple,  on  a  mountain  two  leagues  distant 
from  the  city,  and  Mustawfi  adds  a  long  account  of  the 
town,  its  markets  and  its  shrines,  giving  the  names  of  the 
various  city  canals  derived  from  the  Han-rud  (L.  216^)), 
The  river  of  Herat  rose  in  the  mountains  of  Ghiir ;  after 
passing  Henlt  it  watered  tho  FushanJ  district,  and  thence 
flowed  north  to  join  the  8arakhs  river  (the  modern  Tcjend- 
ab).  Asfnziir,  now  generally  called  Sabziviir  of  Afghanistan, 
is  a  town  at  some  distance  to  the  south  of  Herat,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Itineraries  (Route  zvii,  and  Ibn  Hawkal, 
p.  305).  Fushanj  [6],  or  Bushanj  according  to  the  same 
authorities,  must  be  identical  with  the  present  city  of 
Ghiiriyan  lying  west  of  Herat  near  the  Harl-riid  ;  and  under 
the  nanae  Fiishanj  it  sustained  a  siege  by  Timur,  as  described 
in  the  Zafar  NAmah  {i,  312),  but  1  have  been  unable  to 
discover  when  its  present  name  of  OhiiriyEin  first  came 
into  Qse.'    According  to  Mustawfi,  Ensuy,  or  Eusri  [7]  and 

lOrc  than  one  im|iortaiit  fortreM- 
ttwn  Asia,  it  a  woid  that  appftreotljr  caoie  into  use  at  the  clow  of  tlie 
„  J,  and  ia  nreauDiablf  a  FereiaDized  form  of  the  ilrabic  Kal'ah  (spelt 
with  dotted  i),  meanuig  '  a  castle.'  It  is  worth  aating  that  the  name  Kiliit  iotn 
not  occur  in  Yi^Ot  or,  I  believe,  in  any  of  the  earlier  Arab  geofrraphers. 

'  The  name  Fdshauj,  or  Sushiinj,  hai  appareDtlj  gane  completiily  out  ol 
use ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  find  no  mention  of  this  OhOriyan  in  any  Eastern 
Mthor.  Ti^t  (iii,  821,  S24)  mentiooa  Ohuraj,  which  he  eaya  is  commonly 
proaonnced  Qhbrah,  and  is  a  village  near  the  gate  ot  Uie  city  of  Herat ;  and 
then  waa  th*  village  of  Qhariyin  near  MarT.    Neither  of  tbete,  howerer,  can 
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Kharkird  [8],  the  former  ^ren  in  the  Itinerary  of  Ibn 
Rastali  (p.  172)  and  the  latter  by  Ibn  Hawkal  (p.  334), 
were  the  chief  towna  of  its  district. 

Malaa  [9],  apparently  the  town  now  called  Shahr-i-Naw, 
judging  by  the  distances  in  the  Arab  Itineraries,  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  Biikbarz  district,  which  lay  further  to 
the  north  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Hnri-rud,  and  the 
district  of  Biidgbis  lies  some  distance  to  the  eastward,  away 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Harl-riid,  being  due  north  of 
Hariit.  Mustawfi  mentions  Kiirizah,  where  Hakim  Barka'i 
had  lived  who  founded  the  city  of  Nakhshab  in  Tranaoxiana, 
also  as  its  chief  town  Gilnabad  (or  Kiih  Ghanabad)  [10] ; 
and  he  names  vurioua  other  places  both  here  and  in  the 
Itinerary  (Route  xviii)  which  cannot  now  be  identified 
(viz.,  Buzurgtarin,  Lab,  Jad,  TJkalriin,  KalQn,  and  Dihistan), 
for  the  whole  region  of  Badgbts  baa  now  relapsed  to  the 
desert,  though  numerous  ruined  sites  are  to  be  met  with 
near  tho  river  beds.  The  town  of  Jiim  [11].  famous  for 
it«  shrine,  was  by  tbo  Arab  geographera  known  as  BuzjUn, 
later  Piichkan,  and  is  marked  on  our  maps.  Chast  (of. 
Ibn  Batutab,  iii,  457)  would  appear  to  have  been  a  town 
near  Heiut,  but  its  exact  position  is  unknown,  and  the 
spelling  of  the  name  ia  uncertain.  Khwaf  [12],  with  its 
district,  lies  to  the  south  of  Biikharz,  and  Mustawfi  gives 
its  chief  towns  as  Saliim  [13],  Sanjiiu  [14],  and  Zuzan  [15], 
nil  of  which  will  be  found  on  the  map,  in  the  present  Khwaf 
district.  Zavah  is,  as  we  learn  from  Ibn  Batiitah  (iii,  79), 
the  town  now  known  as  Turbat-i-Haydari,  eo  called  from 
the  saint  buried  there,  and  Zavah  was  the  name  of  the 
surrounding  region,  also  known  as  Bishak. 

The  great  districts  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Kliuritsan  (in 
what  is  now  Afghanistiin)  are  only  very  briefly  referred  to 
by  Mustawfi.  Ghiir,  the  mountainous  country  lying  between 
tbo  bead>wntera  of  tlic  Herat  river  and  the  Helmund,  haa 
already   been   referred    to    in   the   previous   chapter  when 
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speaking  of  Firuzkuh.'  Bolkh  is  mentioned  aa  being  in 
ruins,  and  Bamiyan  was  in  a,  like  condition,  Changhiz  Khan 
having  ordered  its  utter  destruction  to  avenge  the  death  of 
B  grandson  who  was  killed  during  the  siege,  at  the  time  of 
the  Mongol  invasion.  Tukbaristan  is  the  country  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Osub,  and  Panjhir 
ia  the  name  of  the  eilver-mine  at  the  eastern  source  of  the 
Kabul  river.  Jiizjiin  is  the  district  westward  of  Balkh,  of 
which  Shaburkan  and  Faryiib  were  the  chief  towns.  The 
first -mentioned  still  exists,  and  the  position  of  Faryub,  which 
is  described  by  Ibn  Hawkal  (p.  3'21)  and  Yakut  {iii,  840, 
888),  is  fixed  by  the  information  given  in  the  Itinerary 
(Route  xii).  Khutlan  is  the  country  lying  north  of  the 
upper  waters  of  the  O^us,  Hamiujan  lay  south-east  of  Balkh, 
and  Tayikan  is  the  place  which  still  exists  of  this  name  in 
the  extreme  east  of  the  province  of  Tukbaristan,  being  some- 
times, in  error,  written  Talikan.  The  name  Talikan,  however, 
is  more  properly  given  to  the  city  of  the  Juzjan  district,  the 
name  of  which  has  now  disappeared  from  the  map,  but 
which,  according  to  the  Itiuerary  (Routes  xii  and  xiiti),  lay 
three  marches  distant  from  Marv-ar-Rud  (Biilu  Murghab) 
and  a  little  o£F  the  high  road  going  from  that  city  to  Balkh. 
This  TaikSn  is  described  by  Ibn  Hawkal  (p.  321),  Ya'kubi 
(p.  287),  and  Yakut  (iii,  491) ;  it  was  an  important  town, 
and  ita  ruins  are  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  mounds 
of  brick  near  Chachaktu,  which  have  been  recently  examined 
by  Colonel  Tate.^ 

'  In  this  psssaffe,  in  placo  of  Ghur,  mftOT  MSS.  of  tbe  Nuihai  read  OhaH, 
tnd  «ome  have  Gharji^tin.  The  name  of  this  region  haa  uothing  to  do  iritti 
Oeorgia,  or  Ourjistan,  ta  tlio  north  of  ATmeain,  deacribed  by  MustuwG  in 
Chnpler  6  ;  for  Gharjiatun  took  ita  name  from  the  aai:ient  kings  of  northern 
AfghaniBtui,  called  by  the  Aiaba  Gharj-ash-Shar.  According'  to  Yakiit  (iii,  TBS, 
786,  823)  Gharjistin,  often  confounded  with  Ghariatan,  and  apclt  indifferently 
QhanhiaUn  or  Ghahstan,  was  the  cotintij  along  the  upner  waters  of  the 
Hurghab,  to  the  eastward  of  Marr-sr-rud.  It«  limiln  were  Ghiii  on  the  one  aids 
and  Herat  on  the  other,  with  Ghaznah  to  the  Bonth-eaat.  The  aitea  of  the 
man]'  towns  in  Ob&r  and  Gharjiitan,  mentioned  by  the  Arab  geographers,  aru 
completelr  unknown. 

'  See  Korthtm  Afghaniitan,  by  C.  E.  Yat«  (188S),  p.  157.  The  Chachaktu 
rains  are  fortj-fiTe  milea  as  tbe  crow  flies  from  Bala  Murghab,  which  la*t, 
I  consider,  nndonhtedly  represents  Mair-ar-Rad.  and  this  distance  loay  be 
oonnled  as  tha  eqaiTalent  of  three  dap'  march  in  the  hill  country.     IjLal'ah 
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Eavadiyan  still  exists  to  the  north-east  of  Tirmid,  which 
last  ia  on  the  Oxus,  and  Ealif  is  lower  down  the  great  river, 
also  on  its  right  hank.  Mustawfi  givea  a  long  account  of 
Marv-i-Shiihijan,  or  Great  Marv,  on  the  Murghah  river. 
This  river,  as  he  says  (L.  2l4it),  had  originally  been  called 
the  Marv-ab  or  Marv  river,  hut  was  in  his  days  generally 
known  as  the  Ab-i-Razik.  The  Ji/idn  Numa  (p.  328)  has 
Zarbok,  and  the  MSS.  give  Ah-i-Rubak  or  Zarik,  as  in 
Yakut  (ii,  777),  with  other  variants.  It  flowed  down  to 
Great  Marv  from  Marv-ar-Kiid,  or  Little  Marv,  which  is 
now  represented  by  the  place  called  Balii  Murghah,  as  stated 
in  a  previous  note.  Ablvard  [16]  still  exists,  on  the  desert 
border  north  of  Kalat  -  i  -  Nudiri,  Khaviiran  [17].  now 
EbaharuD,  and  Kbavardun,  its  dependency,  lie  between 
Kaliit-i-Nadiri  and  Sarokhs,  which  last  stands  on  the  lower 
reach  of  the  Herat  river  after  it  has  received  on  its  left  bonk 
the  stream  coming  down  from  T'us  and  Masbhad.  Lastly, 
Maraz  (Yadaz  and  Yazar,  with  other  readings,  are  given  in 
the  MSS.)  appears  to  be  unknown,  und  the  same  remark 
applies  to  Kal'ah  May,  of  which  the  MtiS.  also  give  many 
diverse  readings  (Bay,  Niir,  etc.). 

As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  the  province  of 
Ehuraaiin  in  the  middle  ages  extended  as  far  north  and  east 
as  the  bank  of  the  Oxus,  which  was  held  to  divide  the  lands 
of  Iran  from  Tiiran;  and  when  Mustawfi  wroto  there  appears 
good  evidence   for   the  belief  that  the  Oxus  was  pouring 


Wall  «n(l  Tuliht-i-Khitai 
T^  (op.  cit..  pp.  191-6  and  211)  ub  a  pouible  aite  lor  T^lilf"!,  being  each 
(it  them  onlj  some  twenty -seveD  niilBi  distant  from  Balu  Murghab,  are  both  of 
them  too  near  to  ndt  the  Daae.  As  regards  the  eite  of  the  city  of  Farrsh,  this 
mAV  «cU  have  been  at  the  modem  Ehayrabad,  nhen)  there  is  an  aocieat  fort 
Rnd  momids  with  mins,  ae  described  hj  Colonel  Tnl«  (op.  cit.,  Map  of  tbc  North- 
Wort  FroDtiet  of  Afghanistan,  and  p.  233),  who  narrates  wme  local  legandi 
ul  put  timet  that  hare  olujitiired  round  tMi  site.  The  name  of  this  Faryob 
ot  fitjaa  u  nbo  spelt  Pii^ab  bj  Ya^nt  {iii,  888),  aud  it  munt  not  be  confounded 
either  with  Faiib,  uthcrwisH  written  Uiiiab  (now  tailed  Otiiir},  on  the  Jautrtw, 
or  with  Firabr,  sometimes  written  Firab,  on  the  Oxua,  at  the  ferry  ol  Chatjujr. 
It  will  be  noticed  alao  that  thoro  wore  dnring  Ibe  Middle  Ag«  three  TaliVani, 
jii.,  filiSiiii.  or  T>Ti^*>*>  the  town  of  Imharintdn  whieh  etill  exisla;  next, 
fali^in  of  JoEJun  aforeaaid ;  lastly,  Iba  TaliVun  di$tnei  in  Fenian  'Italf,  to  the 
Boath-weit  of  ^aitin,  which  has  been  noticed  in  Chapter  2. 
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its  waters  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  not,  except  for  an 
insigniGcant  part,  into  the  Aral,  as  is  now  the  case.' 

In  Appendix  IV  Mu8t«wfi  gives  a  description  of  the  Jayhtin 
or  Amiijah  {L,  213/,  with  which  compare  the  Turkish 
translation  in  the  Ji/idn  Numd,  p.  360),  as  the  Arabs  and 
Persians  named  the  Oms.  The  river  had  two  sourcea, 
one  in  Tibet,  the  other  in  the  Badakhahan  mountains ;  and 
along  its  upper  course  five  great  streams  flowed  in  before 
it  took  up  the  waters  of  the  Wakhshab  (L.  220rf)  in  the 
district  of  Saghaniyan,  where  stood  Tirmid  over  against 
fialkh.  Flowing  on  through  the  desert,  the  Oxus  next 
oame  to  the  Narrows,  mentioned  also  in  the  Itinerary 
(Route  xix),  known  as  Tang-i-Dahan-i-Shir — 'the  passage 
of  the  Lion's  Mouth ' — near  Bukshah,  of  the  district  of 
Hazarasp,  where  the  precipitous  hanks  are  hardly  a  hundred 
gex  (yards)  across.  This  is  the  gorge  which  is  now  known 
as  Deveh  Boyun — 'the  Camel's  Neck' — and  according  to 
Mustawfi  the  stream  here  passes  underground  for  a  couple 
of  leagues  completely  hidden  from  sight.  From  Hazarasp 
down  to  the  Aral  Sea  numerous  canals  are  led  off,  some 
ending  in  the  desert,  some  discharging  their  water  into 
the  Aral;  but  the  main  stream,  Mustawfi  says,  after  passing 
Old  Urganj,  turns  down  by  the  'Akabah-i>Halam  (orSalam), 
which  in  Turki  is  called  Knrladi  (or  Kurlavah),  where  the 
rushing  of  its  waters  can  be  heard  two  leagues  away,  and, 
theooe  flowing  on  for  a  distance  of  six  days'  march,  ultimately 
finds  its  exit  in  the  Caspian  Sea  (Bahr  Ehazar)  at  Ehalkhal, 
a  fishing  station. 

When  describing  the  Caspian  (L.  225(1),  Mustawfi  speaks 
of  the  Island  of  Abaskun,  and  he  says  "  this  island  is  now 

'  Profesaor  ds  Goeje  hu  writlcn  a  most  learned  and  intereeting  work  on  tiiii 
robjecl  {Dai  altt  Bill  dtt  Oiiu,  Lejden,  1876),  in  which  be  seeki  to  discredit 
the  rtatcmenta  of  the  Persian  geogntphera,  mid  in  conctmion  givta  it  mi  bi« 
opiuioD  that  the  Oxua  durinfr  all  the  middle  ages  (na  at  the  pree«nt  time)  fiowed 
int«  the  Aral.  I  ihall  uot  presume  to  enter  the  lints  nguinst  Professor  de 
Qoeje  ;  I  only  qnote  in  the  following  ^uages  the  authorities  on  the  other  dde. 
Bnt  I  may  mention  that  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  who  had  studied  the  queation 
M  1  practical  geographer,  and  knew  as  well  the  writmgs  of  the  Peinan  and 
Arab  antbora,  was  always  of  a  contrary  opinion,  holding  that  from  ^e  earlier 
1  of  the  thirteenth  centnrv  a,d,  down  to  shout  the  year  1£7G  the  Oiui  had 
-~-id  to  hare  ite  chief  outflow  into  the  Cupian,  not  into  the  Aral. 
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sunk  under  the  water,  because  the  Oxus,  which  formerly 
had  flowed  into  the  Eaatera  Lake  {the  Aral)  lying  over 
against  the  lands  of  Gog  and  Magog,  since  the  time  of 
the  Maghill  invasion  has  changed  its  course,  and  now  flows 
out  to  the  Caspian ;  and  hence,  this  latter  sea  having  no 
outlet,  the  dry  land  (of  the  Abaskiin  island)  has  now 
become  submerged  by  the  rising  level  of  the  waters."  Now, 
in  regard  to  this  alleged  change  in  the  Oxua  bed  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Mongol  invasion,  we  have  the  contemporary 
evidence  of  Ibn-al-AlhTr  (xii,  257)  that  Changhiz  Khan 
in  617  (a.d.  1220)  sent  his  armies  against  Ehwiirizm,  when, 
after  a  siege  of  five  months,  Old  TJrganj  was  stormed,  and 
the  Oxus  dykes  which  protected  the  city  having  been  out,  the 
whole  country  was  laid  under  water.  The  overflow  appears 
to  have  drained  oS  to  the  south-west,  following  a  lino 
of  depression  to  the  Caspian ;  for  there  is  the  evidence 
of  Yakut  (iv,  670),  a  contemporary  of  these  events,  who 
describes  Mankishliigh  as  a  strongly  fortified  castle  "standing 
on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tabaristiin  (i.e.  the  Caspian),  into 
which  the  Jayhun  now  flows." 

In  the  work  of  Hafiz  Abrii,  composed  in  S20  (1417  a.d.) 
under  the  patronage  of  Shuhrukh,  tho  son  and  suocosaor  of 
Timur  — and  llafiz  Abrii  must  himself  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  geography  of  these  countries  from 
personal  knowledge — wo  find  the  statament  that  the  Jaybiin, 
"  which  of  old  flowed  into  the  Lake  of  Khwiirizra  (the  Aral), 
having  made  itself  a  new  bed,  now  flows  out,  to  the  Bahr- 
Khazar  (the  Caspian)  at  Kurlitvud  or  Enrliivu,  otherwise 
called  Al<rancbah,  by  which  cause  the  Aral  Sea  has  come 
to  disappear"  (British  Museum  Manuscript,  Or.  1,577, 
folio  326).  And  again,  in  the  paragraph  on  the  Aral  Sea 
in  tho  same  MS.  {folio  27fi),  he  says  that,  while  formerly 
the  Jayhikn  had  flowed  into  the  Aral,  "  now,  namely  in  the 
year  820,  this  sea  no  more  exists,  for  the  Jayhun  haa  made 
a  new  bed  to  itaelf,  and  flows  out  into  the  Caspian." 

Finally,  to  complete  the  evidence  on  the  double  shifting 
of  the  Oxua  bed,  we  have  the  account  by  Abu-I-Ghazi, 
n  native  prince  of  the  Urganj  region,  who  states  that  some 
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thirty  years  before  a.h.  1014,  the  date  of  his  birth,  which 
plsces  the  change  in  about  a.d.  1575,  the  Oxus  made  itself 
again  a  new  channel,  and  turning  off  at  Kara-TJighur-Tukay 
below  Khast-Minarahsl,  made  its  way  to  Tuk  Kal'absi  and 
thence  out  directly  to  the  Aral  Sea,  thus  changing'  the  lands 
between  Urganj  and  the  Caspian  into  a  desert  for  lack  of 
water.  And  in  another  passage  he  describes  bow  in  former 
times,  namely,  among  the  events  of  the  j'eara  from  1520 
to  1530  A.o.,  all  the  way  from  Urganj,  by  Pisbgah  and 
Kara  Kichit,  to  Uighurchah  and  Abiilkhan  on  the  Caspian, 
there  were  cultivated  fields  uud  vineyards  along  what  was 
sfill,  when  he  wrote,  the  but  half  dessicated  bed  of  the  Oxue. 
{French  translation  by  Baron  Desmaisons  of  the  Hisloiy  of 
the  Mongols  and  the  Tartars  by  Abu-1-Ghazi  Khan,  vol.  i, 
pp.  221  and  312,  and  Test  in  vol.  ii,  pp.  207  and  291, 
St.  Petersburg.  1871.) 

In  regard  to  Khwiirizm,  now  generally  called  Kbivah, 
which  is  the  Delta  laud  of  the  Oxus,  it  will  be  found  that 
among  the  Itioerariea  jVIustawfi  gives  two  (Routes  xiv  and 
xix)  leading  across  the  desert  to  Urganj,  one  from  Faritvah 
(Kizil  Arviit),  the  other  from  Great  Marv.  Khwiirizm  was 
at  no  time  counted  as  of  Iran,  but,  as  noticed  in  the  Table 
of  Contents  of  the  Nushat,  a  short  section  is  devoted  to  thia 
Province  in  Part  IV  of  the  Third  Book,  treating  of  Foreign 
Ijanda,  which  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  concluding 
paragraph.  Unfortunately,  the  names  of  towns  as  given 
in  the  MSS.  and  in  the  Lithographed  text  (L.  234y)  are 
extremely  corrupt,  and,  indeed,  do  not  serve  to  clear  up  the 
many  queries  in  regard  to  the  names  of  stages  in  the  two 
Routes  which  lead  to  Urganj. 

Hamd-Allah  begins  by  stating  that  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  the  capital  city  of  the  country  was  Urganj,  which, 
however,  was  then  more  generally  known  as  Khwarizm 
(properly  the  name  of  the  whole  province).  Formerly,  be 
adds,  the  capital  city  was  Fil,  but  the  government  was 
shifted  first  to  Mansurah  and  then  to  Urganj.  The  city 
of  Eath  had  in  former  times  (he  says)  been  known  as 
Jorjaniyah  (this,  however,  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake),  and 
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bo  then  names  a  number  of  the  more  important  towuB, 
among  which  are  Hazarasp,  Darghan,  and  Madminlyah, 
with  many  others  whose  Dames  it  is  impossible  to  identify, 
finally  Kbivab,  a  small  provincial  town  (or  Kiislah)  which 
had  recently  been  the  abode  of  the  Shaykh  Najm-ad-Dfn 
Kubri.  We  thus  Icam  that  already  in  the  fourteen th 
century  a.d.  Khivah  was  rising  to  importance ;  it  is 
merely  mentioned  in  the  list  of  towns  by  the  earlier  Arab 
geographers,  but  Yitkiit,  writing  a  century  before  the  time 
of  Homd-AUah,  has  devoted  a  short  article  to  it  (ii,  512), 
spelling  the  name  Khivak,  adding  that  the  common  people 
of  Ehwurtzm  then  already  called  it  Ehivah.  Under  the 
spelling  Ehivak  the  town  and  its  governor  are  mentioned 
by  'All  of  Yttzd,  and  this  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  early 
adTonturee  in  the  life  of  Timur,  who  at  a  later  period  caused 
its  walls  to  bo  carefully  rebuilt  {Zofar  Ndmah,  i,  6:^,  449). 


Chapter  18.     Maznmhirdn. 

Contents:  ■Tarjun  city,  190A;  Astariibad,  lHOp;  Amul,  I90y; 
SihistaD,  190f ;  Rustamdar,  190u ;  Rughad,  190e ;  Sari, 
190^;    Kabud  Jamah,   190y;    Klm-Murdau,  190e. 

The  mountainous  region  lying  along  the  south  coast  of  the 
Caspian,  towards  the  east,  was  called  Tabaristan  in  the  early 
middle  ages,  Tabar  having  the  sigQification  of  '  mountain ' 
in  the  local  dialect,  whence  Tabaristiln  would  have  had  the 
meaning  of  '  the  Mountain  Country,'  This  name,  however, 
about  the  time  of  the  Mongol  conquest,  gave  place  to  that 
of  Mozandaran;  the  new  province  being  token  to  include 
Jurjan  on  the  cast,  which  formerly  had  been  reckoned  as 
a  separate  district  and  not  included  in  the  older  Tabaristan. 
Mazandariin  is  divided  by  Mustawfi  into  seven  districts, 
namely,  Jurjan,  Miirustak  {with  variants  Murdistan,  etc. ; 
the  Jihdn  Nxtmd,  p.  330,  has  Bard-Mtirustak),  Astarilhiid, 
Amul  with  Rustamdiir,  DihisUin,  Riighad,  and  Siyah  Bastan 
(other  variants  of  this  last  i"         ""S.  being  Wastan,  Sitan, 
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SiiiTatiio,  and  in  the  Ji/iun  Nii'iid,  Sastan).  Of  these  seven, 
the  positions  of  three,  namely,  of  MiiruBtalc,  of  Rughad,  and 
of  SiySli  Raatiin,  are  entirely  unknown,  and  theee  names 
are  not  apparently  mentioned  by  any  other  geographer. 

In  his  Appendix  on  the  Rivers  Mustawfi  notes  that  th« 
district  of  Jurjau  was  watered  by  two  rivers,  namely,  by 
the  lower  part  of  the  Ab-i-Atrak  (L.  2I2rj),  which  had  its 
springs  near  Khabushiin  and  in  the  famous  plain  of  Nisit 
(now  Darrah-Gaz)  of  Khurasan ;  and  next  by  the  Juijan 
river  (L.  213r(),  on  which  stood  the  city  of  Jurjan;  both  the 
Jurjiin  river  and  the  Atrak  flowing  out  to  the  Caspian 
within  the  Jurjan  territory,  Jurjan  City  in  the  time  of 
Mustawfi  was  a  ruin,  Astarabad  being  the  capital  of  the 
district.  DihielJin  lay  on  the  northern  frontier;  the  ruins 
of  it  ore  probably  those  now  known  as  Mashhad-i-Uisriyan, 
and  it  was  the  outpost  against  the  Turks  and  Kurds  on  the 
road  to  Khwarizm. 

Araul  has  always  been  the  capital  of  Tabamtan,  and 
Ruatamdiir  is  the  district  already  noticed  in  Chapter  2  as 
lying  along  the  bank  of  the  SbShriid  which  as  Riidbar  waa 
counted  aa  of  Persian  'Iriik.  According  to  the  NuxMat 
Riighad  (Ru'ad  in  the  Jihdn  Numd,  p.  341)  was  a  medium- 
sized  town,  being  also  the  name  of  the  surrounding  district ; 
the  site  is  unknown,  but  it  lay  presumably  in  Tabaristan, 
among  the  mountains  overlooking  the  Caspian.  The  city  of 
^ri  is  still  a  flourishing  place,  and  its  district  was  that 
which  Mustawfi  names  Kabud  Jamah,  while  Kim-Murdan 
(neither  name  being  mentioned  by  the  Arab  geographers, 
though  both  are  copied  into  the  Ji/idn  Numd,  p.  341)  was 
a  populous  island  or  peninsula,  with  Shahriibad  for  chief 
town,  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Caspian,  presumably 
now  represented  by  the  tongue  of  land  forming  the  northern 
limit  of  Astarabad  Bay.  As  of  Tabaristan,  Mustawfi  mentions 
the  mountains  called  Kuh  Tarik  and  Kuh  Haram,  or  Hajam 
(L.  205r,  207n),  where  marvellous  caves  and  wondrous  sights 
were  to  be  seen,  but  the  position  of  neither  mountain  is  given, 
and  these  names  do  not  appear  on  our  present  maps. 
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Chapter  19.     Ktinm. 

Oontents:  Ehuvar,  19M;  Damglidn.  191«;  SammLn,  19U;  fiuetitm 
andAhuvan,  ISI;';  Girdkub,  191/;  Flrazkuh,  ISlra;  Damu- 
vand,  I91»;  Firrim,  I9I;t;  Khurkan,  191r. 


Kumia  was  the  name  of  the  province  lying  along  the 
desert  border  south  of  the  great  mountains  of  Tabarisliin ; 
most  of  the  lowos  mentioned  by  Mustawfi  still  are  found,  but 
now  included  in  Khurasan,  for  as  a  separate  province  Kumis 
no  longer  exists,  and  the  name  even  is  gone  out  of  use.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Damghitn  was  a  mountain  called  Kub-i-Zar — 
'Gold  Mountain' — whore  mines  of  the  precious  metal  were 
worked  (L.  204y),  and  Duraghan  itaolf  is  still  an  important 
city.  Khuviir  [1]  is  the  town  now  called  Aradun,  but  the 
district  round  is  known  under  the  old  name,  and  Ehuvar 
or  Aradiln,  called  EhuvHr  of  Hay  or  Mahallah-i-Bagh,  is  on 
the  great  eastern  high  road  from  Ray  into  Khuritaan  (see 
Soutc  ix).  Samniin  [2]  stands  half-wuy  between  Khuvar 
end  Damghun,  Bustam  (Biatam  or  Bastum)  lying  further  to 
the  eastward  of  this  last,  while  Ahuviin  [3]  is  a  Kubiit  or 
Guardhouse  between  Diimghan  and  Samniin. 

The  fortress  of  Girdkah  [4],  called  also  Diz-i-Gumbadhiin 
— '  the  Domed  Fort ' — lay  in  the  mountains  three  leagues 
distant  from  Diimghiin,  and  Mansumbad  was  in  its  vicinity. 
The  celebrated  stronghold  of  FiruKkiih  [5]  stands  at  the 
bead-waters  of  the  stream  flowing  down  to  Khuvar ;  due 
weat  of  it  lies  the  town  of  Damitvand  [6],  which  Mustawfi 
aaye  was  originally  called  Paahyun,  the  town  lying  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  south  of  the  famous  Damavand 
mountain  of  Tabarist^tn.  The  position  of  Firrim,  mentioned 
also  by  Yakut  (iii,  890)  and  other  Arab  geographers,  has 
not  been  identified.  Xhurkiin  was  a  town  of  tbc  district 
of  Bustiim,  Ij-ing  four  leagues  distant  therefrom,  on  the  road 
towards  Astambad,  as  is  mentioned  b}-  Yiikiit  (ii,  424)  and 
Kasvini  (ii,  343). 
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Chapter  20.      OMan. 

Contents:  Isfahbad,  191f;  Tiilim,  19U;  Tamijrm,  19Iy;  Raaht, 
191i!;  Shaft,  192a;  Ffimin.  1926;  Kujaefahan,  192e;  Kawtam, 
192rf;  Karjnyiin,  192(i;  Lahijan,  192/;  Ta'sar,  192A. 

Gilan,  or  the  Jilanat  Province,  was  backed  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Daylam,  and  lay  on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Safid-rud.  I«fahbad,  or  lapahbid,  as  ie 
well  known,  was  the  name  given  to  the  semi -independent 
governors  of  this  province  under  the  Saasanian  kings,  and 
the  Ispahbida  continued  to  rule  as  princes  under  the  early 
Caliphs ;  the  city  of  Ispahbudaa  is  mentioned  by  Yakut 
(i,  298)  as  lying  two  miles  from  the  sea-shore,  but  apparently 
no  trace  of  it  now  remains.  In  the  time  of  Mustaw6,  how- 
ever, Isfahbad  was  a  medium-sized  town  surrounded  by 
a  district  with  nearly  a  hundred  villages,  and  its  revenues 
amounted  to  29,000  dinars,  or  about  £7,000.  Tiilim  is 
now  the  name  of  a  district  lying  west  of  Rasht,  the  town 
of  Tiilim  [1]  having  presumably  gone  to  ruin,  both  this 
nnd  the  town  of  Taniljiiu  (or  Tuymjiin)  biiving  disappeared 
from  the  map.  Mustawfi  is  one  of  the  first  authorities  to 
mention  Rasht,'  now  the  chief  town  of  Qilan,  and  it  was 
already  in  his  day  famous  for  its  silk  stuffs. 

The  town  of  Shaft  [2]  no  longer  exists,  but  the  district  of 
this  name  lies  south  of  Rasht,  and  to  the  westward  of  it  is 
the  Fiimin  [3J  district,  with  the  town  of  Fumin  as  its  chief 
place.  Of  Eujasfahan  (Kujastan  is  the  spelling  given  in 
the  Jikan  Numd,  p.  344,  with  Kujkan,  Xiijfahan,  and  other 

■  In  the  Catalcgiit  o/  Oriealal  Coin,  in  Ihe  Sriliih  Xaieum  (sols.  Ui,  62,  63, 
and  ii,  282),  a  ceiies  of  copper  coioa  ia  described,  bearing  the  Dumbeta  107,  lOTa, 
107i,  lOS,  Thich  ore  dated  S9S  a.r.  and  69S  a.h.,  and  attributed  to  the 
mint-cit]'  of  Rasht.  These  coins  bear  the  came  and  titles  ol  Sulayman  II, 
the  Saljok  Sultan  of  Eum,  and  if  the  reading-  Bai!it  be  accepted,  would  go  to 
prove  that  the  Saljuks  of  Eiim  exercised  sovereign  rig-bts  in  Gilan,  and  that 
Basht  was  already  an  important  city  at  the  close  of  the  aiith  century  a.h. 
The  reading,  however,  dnea  not  appear,  on  eianiinatioa  of  the  coins,  to  h« 
tenable  J  and  the  facts  as  known  to  ub  from  luetorj  are  decidedly  against  Ba*ht 
having  ever  belonged  to  Snlayman  II  of  KDm, 
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readings  in  the  MSS.),  originally  built  by  Ardashir  Babgan 
and  named  Sahmish,  nothing  is  now  known  ;  and  the  same 
has  to  be  said  of  the  town  of  Karjuyan,  given  also  as 
Kirjan  or  Eahyan  in  the  MSS.,  but  not  named  elsewhere. 
Kawtam  [4],  on  the  sea-shore,  a  good  port  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Safid-rudy  though  mentioned  by  Yakut  (iv^  316)9  ^ 
apparently  now  lost,  being  represented  by  the  modem 
Kuhdam  district  lying  eastward  of  Shaft.  Lahijan  [5] 
still  exists,  and  by  Mustawfi  is  held  to  be  the  capital  of 
Gilany  being  famous  for  its  fruit  gardens ;  but  for  Ta'sar, 
the  last  place  mentioned  in  the  list  (with  yariants  in  the 
Jihdn  Numd,  p.  344,  of  Bishishah,  also  Nisar,  Nir,  and 
Tastar  in  the  MSS.),  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  identification. 
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APPENDIX    I.     The  Itinerariea. 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  Itineraries  given  con- 
secutively by  Mustawfi  are  in  the  following  pages  divided 
up  into  thirtj'-three  Routes.  Many  of  these  are  identical 
with  the  routes  given  by  Ibn  Ehurd5dbih  and  EudiJmah  in 
their  Road-books,  aad  are  found  in  other  of  the  medisvol 
Arab  geographers.  Some  of  the  routes  not  givea  by  the 
Arabs  are  found  copied  from  Huataw&  into  the  pages  of 
the  Jlhdn  Numa  of  Hajji  Khalfah.  The  distances  are  given 
in  Farsakhs,  each  equivalent  to  a  league,  or  one  hour's 
maroh. 

Route  I.  —  Sultanlyah  to  Hamadan  and  Kanguvur  (L.  192w). — 
SultanTyali  5  farsakhs  to  Bajshir  village,  thence  4  to  the 
Bibat  of  Atabeg  Muhammad  ibn  Ildagiz,  thence  4  to  Eaikahor 
village  in  the  Hamadan  province,  thence  6  to  Saji  village  of 
Hamadan,  thence  S  to  Walaj  village,  thence  6  to  the  city  of 
Hamadan,  thence  by  the  pass  over  mount  Arvand  (Elvend)  in 
7  farsakhs  to  Asadaliad,  and  thence  6  to  Eanguvar,  the  first 
village  in  Kurdistan . 

As  far  as  Hamadan  these  stages  are  not  given  in  any  of 
the  Arab  Itineraries — Sultaniyah,  as  already  said,  only 
having  been  built  and  made  the  capital  of  the  Ilkhans  in 
the  reiga  of  Uljaytii — and  most  of  the  names  of  places 
mentioned  in  the  list  are  uncertain.*  Thus,  Dih  Bajshir 
ia  given  in  the  various  MSS.  as  Lajshir,  Valashjird,  and 
Dih  Bakshih  {Dih  being  the  Persian  for  '  village,'  omitted 
or  added,  indifferently),  and  this  may  be  Bijtayn,  a  village 
at  the  right  distance  south  of  Sultaniyah  ;  the  various 
readings  given  above  would  then  be  due  merely  to  confusion 
in  the  placing  of  diacritical  points.  For  Dib  Karkahar  some 
MSS.  have  Karkaharand,  possibly  for  the  present  Kabatrung. 
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Yariantsof  SajlareSiihibi,  Masah-jio,  and^iijij.  MuhanLmad 
ibo  Ildagiz,  the  founder  of  the  Ribnt  mentioned  above,  was 
Atabeg  of  Adharbayjiin  and  virtual  ruler  of  'Irak  from  568 
to  681  {1172  to  1185).  The  word  Ribdt  (prouounced  also 
Rubat  and  Rah&l),  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  names 
of  post- stations,  means  literally  '  a  tying-up  place '  and 
came  to  signify  a  hospice,  or  guardhouse,  notably  on  the 
frontier. 


Routt  11. — KangUTftr  to  Hulwiia  (L.  192i). — Kanguvarin  5  farsaldis 
to  Silinah  Tillage,  tbcDcc  4  to  Jamjamal  City,  thence  in 
6  farsakhs — the  statuo  of  the  hotBO  Shabdiz  lying  to  the  right 
of  the  road,  with  the  portraits  of  King  Khusraw  and  Queen 
Shirin  at  a  place  where  two  springs  gush  out  that  turn 
two  mills — to  Kirniaashahan,  thence  6  to  EhushkorUh, 
thence  S  to  JaktLVuu,  thence  6  to  the  villages  of  Eirind 
and  Ehushun,  thence  by  the  Pass  of  Tak-i-Kiza  in  8  farsakhs 
to  Holwan  city,  the  first  place  in  Arabian  'Iriik ;  but  by  the 
Gil  -wa  Gllan  road  this  lost  t^tage  ih  eader,  though  one  Earsakh 
longer. 

The  stages  from  Hamadiin  going  south-west,  but  given 
the  reverse  way,  are  part  of  the  great  eastern  high  road 
leading  from  Baghdad  to  Marv,  found  in  all  the  Arab 
Itineraries.  EhusbkarTsh  is  the  reading  in  Ibn  Ehurdiidbih 
(p,  19) ;  the  Nuzhiit  MSS.  give  various  readings,  as  Hakarmish, 
Chakariah,  etc.,  and  no  place  of  this  name  now  exists.  Tht^ 
next  place,  Jitkliviin,  is  not  identical  with  any  stage  men- 
tioned by  the  Arab  Itineraries,  and  many  variants  are  given, 
e.g.,  Dih  Hisakavun,  Khafarkiin,  Hnfakadan,  Jauukitn,  and 
Ehiyarkaviin.  No  village  of  Khushun  {or  Harahun  as 
a  variant)  is  to  be  found  on  the  map  anywhere  near  Kirind ; 
bat  the  road  down  by  Gil  wa  Glliin,  and  the  'f^li'-i'Eiza 
pass,  are  mentioned  (L.  216>i)  as  the  place  where  one  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Nahrawan  takes  its  rise  (sec  above, 
Chapter  1). 

SoiOt  /i/.— Holwan  to  Baghdud  and  Ifajaf  (L.  193c).— Hulwin  in 
5  tarBakhB  to  Kasr  Shirin,  thence  5  to  Ehanilfin  city,  thence 
5  to  Rubat  Jalula  built  by  Malik-Shah  the  Saljiik,  thence  5 
«.a.*.i.  im.  4S 
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to  Harunlyah,  thence  —  with  Shahrabtin  lying  2  farsakhs 
distant  to  the  right  of  the  road — in  7  farsakhs  to  Ba'kubs 
city,  and  thence  8  to  Baghdad.  From  Baghdad  it  ia  2  farsakhs 
to  Sarsar  village,  thenoe  7  to  Famshah,  theuoe  in  7  faraakha — 
the  city  ol  Biibil  lying  on  the  Euphrates  hal£  a  league  away 
on  the  right  hand — to  the  Nil  Canal,  then  3  fiirsakhs  to  the 
city  of  Hillah,  thence — passing  the  place  where  Ntmrod  threw 
Abraham  into  the  Fire  at  Kutha  Eahha,  lying  one  league  to 
the  left  of  the  road— after  7  farsakhs  comos  the  city  of  Eufab, 
thence  2  faraakhs  distant  lies  the  Mashhad  (Place  of  Uartyr- 
dom)  oE  'All,  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  at  Ifajaf  on  th« 
desert  border. 

Most  of  the  places  mentioned  in  this  and  the  next  two 
Routes  are  given  on  my  Map  for  Ibn  Serapion.  The  Ilubiit 
(Guardhouse)  of  JaluLi,  a  place  famous  in  Abbasid  history, 
is  probably  the  present  Garavanacrai  of  Kizil  Hubat.  Dih 
Farashah,  nine  leagues  south  of  Baghdad,  is  not  given  by  any 
other  authority ;  other  variants  in  the  MSS.  are  ICarojab, 
Khawasbah,  and  Biidiyah-Farrash — 'the  Garpet^spreader's 
plain' — but  the  readings  are  most  uncertain.  The  text  of 
the  Ifuehat  after  this  givea  the  Routes  beyond  Najaf  for 
the  pilgrims  crossing  Arabia  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  but 
these  are  here  omit(«d,  as  belonging  to  countries  outside  &e 
limits  of  Iran,  with  which  alone  the  present  paper  deals. 


BouU  /r.— Baghdad  to  Basrah,  and  thence  by  sea  to  the  Isl&nd 
of  Eaya  (L.  195y).  —  Baghdad  5  farsakhs  to  Uadain,  thenoe 
10  to  Dayr-al-'Akal,  thence  7  to  Tabbul,  thence  10  to  Fam- 
a(i'9ilhi  thence  9  to  Wasit,  thence  10  to  Nohrsban,  thenoe 
8  to  Farutb,  thence  5  to  Dayr-al- 'Ummal,  thence  7  to 
Hawantt;  thence  passing  by  the  canal  called  the  Shatf-al- 
Ha  to  the  Swamps,  and  on  through  the  Nahr-al-Asad,  after 
30  farsakhs  is  the  beginning  of  the  Blind  Tigris  estuary,  by 
which  and  the  Nahr  Ma'kil  after  10  farsakhs  is  Basrah. 
From  Ba;mU  it  is  12  farsakhs  to  'Abbadan,  whence  2  by 
fresh  water  to  the  open  sea,  theace  50  leagues  to  KhSrik 
Island,  thence  80  leagues  tt  Al-An  Island,  thence  7  to  AbrQD 
Island,  thenoe  8  to  the  island  of  Chin  or  Ehayn,  which  ii 
uninhabited,  and  thence  8  to  the  emporium  of  Kays  Island. 
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The  towns  on  this  and  the  next  two  Routes  will  bo  fouQd 
on  the  Ibn  Serapioii  Map,  For  the  islands  in  the  Persian 
Gult,  see  above,  Chapter  12  ;  a  part  of  thia  Route  is  given 
in  the  Jihdn  Ifumii,  p.  456. 

JhuU  V. — Baghdad  to  Rahbah  (L.  193ii). — Baghdad  3  farBokhs  to 
Tall-'AVarkiif,  which  is  a  hillock  ao  high  that  it  caa  be  seen 
from  the  desert  eleven  leagues  away ;  thence  8  foraakhs  to  the 
city  of  Aiibiir  ;  theiice  by  the  way  across  the  Samawat  desert 
you  may  reach  DamaBCue  direct  in  ten  days,  it  being  100 
leagues  distant;  or  from  Anbfir  you  go  to  Rahbah  (on  the 
Euphrates),  which  last  is  70  leagues  from  Baghdad. 

Rnvtte  FZ— Baghdad  to  Jlosul  (L.  195i).— Baghdad  4  farsakhs  to 
Baradan.  thence  5  to  ■Ukbarah.  thence  3  to  Bahamsha,  thenca 
7  to  Kfidislyah,  thence  3  to  Samarrah,  thence  2  to  Karkh, 
thence  7  to  Jabultn,  thence  5  t«  Sudakanlyah,  thence  5  to 
Bririminit,  thence  3  to  the  Bridge  over  the  Lesser  Zab,  a  tributary 
(if  the  Tigris,  thence  1 2  to  Hadithah,  thence  7  to  Banl  Tam'an, 
and  finally  H  farsakhs  to  Iklawsil  (Miosul). 

The  name  of  the  place  called  Bahamsha  or  Bajamshii  by 
Ibn  Khurdadbih  {p.  03),  a  dozen  leagues  north  of  Baghdad, 
ia  uncertain;  the  Niizhat  JISS.  give  the  name  variously  as 
Jami'a,  Hameiisah,  and  Hamya,  with  other  variations. 
Ban!  Tam'iin,  the  last  stage  before  Mosul,  is  also  uncertain  ; 
variants  are  Baoi  Tahiiu  in  the  MSS.,  and  in  Ibn  Khurdadbih 
{p.  y3)  Tamyan,  Tahniiiu,  etc.,  are  given. 


JSmU*  til — Kanguvar  to  Isfabso  (L.  1 95;).  — Eanguvar  3  farsakhs 

to  Bidastiut,  thence  3  to  Nihavand  city,  thence  4  to  Faramurs 
village,  thence  4  to  the  city  of  Burujird.  Beyond  Buriijird 
the  road  to  Saburkhwost  turns  oS  to  the  right  hand,  while 
going  left  from  Burujird  it  ia  4  farsakhs  to  Hasanabud,  thence 
B  to  Miyaa-Rudan,  thence  3  to  Minar,  thence  5  to  the  ci^ 
of  Earaj.  From  Earaj  it  is  4  farsakhs  to  DiinsQn,  theaco 
S  to  Asan:  here  the  more  direct  road  to  Isfahan  turns  oS 
to  the  right,  while  going  left  from  Asan  it  ia  6  farsakhs 
to  Sangiin,  theaco  6  to  Juy  -  Murgh  -  Kuhtor,  thence  7  to 
Asbkuran,  thence  7  to  Tiran,  thence  6  to  Juy-i-Kushk,  and 
fituilly  4  leagues  to  Isfahan. 
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The  road  going  eastward  from  Kanguvar  to  Isfahan,  in 
the  Arab  Itinorariea.  follows  a  different  route  to  the  one  given 
by  Mustawfi,  though  both  pass  by  Karaj  of  Abu  Dulaf,  the 
position  of  which  has  been  noticed  in  Chapter  2.  The 
M8S.  give  a  few  variants;  the  namn  of  the  village  of 
Farumurz  beyond  Nihiivand  is  written  Karakirk  in  some 
copies,  and  Hasaniibad  appears  as  Janiibad.  Miyiin-Hudan — ' 
*  Between  Streams ' — is  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  easterc 
tributary  of  the  Burujird  river,  south-east  of  this  town  and 
BDuth-west  of  Karaj  of  Abu  Dulaf.  From  Earaj  to  Isfahaa 
many  of  the  places  named  on  the  map  are  not  found,  and 
the  variants  in  the  M8S.  are  Asan  or  Miisan ;  for  Sangan, 
Sitakitn  or  SakwTn.  Asbkuriin  or  Ashghurun  is  marked 
on  the  map  and  given  by  Yakiit  (i,  281)  as  Asbkiiran;  he 
also  mentions  {i,  446)  Bab  Eushk  as  one  of  the  great 
qoarters  at  the  gate  of  Isfahan,  and  though  this  name  Las 
now  disappeared,  Tiran  is  a  village  marked  on  the  map. 

Stute  r///.— Sultaulyah  to  SumehSn  (L.  1 96(i).— Sultanlyah  in 
b  farsakha  to  the  village  of  Euhud,  which  the  Uughilb  call 
Sa'In  Kal'ah,  thonce  4  to  the  city  of  Abhar,  thence  4  to 
Ffirisjiu,  thence — with  the  city  of  Kazvin  lying  4  leagues 
distant  on  the  left  hand — in  6  fareakha  to  Sumghan,  which 
the  Uughols  call  Ak  Ehwajah.  Beyond  this  place  the  way 
divides;  to  the  right  ooe  road  turns  oS,  going  to  Sagzabad  ia 
5  farsakhs  (see  Route  XXVI),  while  the  maia  road  towards 
Khurasan  continues  onward,  as  given  in  the  next  Route. 

The  Dame  Kuhiid  is  now  not  known,  Sain  Kal'ah  having 
taken  its  place ;  the  three  next  places  will  all  be  found  on 
the  map.  Siimgban,  however,  is  wanting,  and  apparently 
IB  not  mentioned  by  any  other  geographer ;  also  the  reading 
of  the  name  is  uncertain.  Hamd  -  Allah,  as  will  have 
been  seen  in  Chapter  15,  gives  it  as  the  uppermost  limit  of 
the  Ghreat  Desert,  and  in  the  various  MSS.  the  name  appears 
as  Sumkan,  Suwikan,  Siiskan  or  SJiahkan,  Subikan,  Siyiiti'an, 
and  Sus'an.  It  evidently  was  a  place  of  some  importance, 
and  its  position  is  fixed  by  the  distances  given  between  it, 
Farisjin,  Kazvin,  and  Sagzabad  or  Sagziabad. 
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iiwrt#/X.— Sumghun  to  Bustam  (L.  196rf).— Sumghrin  in  5  farsakhi 
to  the  village  of  MSmarah,  thonce  8  to  Dahand,  thence  5  to 
Siinknmbad,  thencu  5  to  Bih  Ehutun,  theoco  5  to  the  Place 
of  Martyrdom  (Maahhad)  of  the  Imrim-zadah  'Abd-al-'Azim, 
thence  3  to  the  city  of  Bay,  tbeoce  6  to  Varimin,  thence  6  to 
the  Buhat  of  Khumiirtalda,  thence  G  to  Ehuvar  of  Bay,  which 
is  called  Mahallah-i-Bagh  (the  Garden-Place ),  thence  6  to 
Dih  Namak  (Salt  Village),  thence  6  to  Raa-al-Kalb  [Dog's 
Head),  thence  6  to  Dih  Surkh  (Bed  Village),  thenco  4  to 
Samnun,  thenco  7  to  Bnbat  AhuFnn,  thonce  7  to  Bubat 
Hunnuz,  also  known  as  Jarni-Juy  (Hot-stream),  thence  6  to 
Bumghun,  thence  6  to  j^addadub,  otherwise  known  as 
Mihaan-dtiat  (Ouest-friend).  From  this  place  one  road 
branches  to  the  right,  going  direct  to  Nlshapur  by  Sabzirar; 
to  the  left  is  the  high  road  which  possea  throngh  Jajarm,  and 
from  Haddadah  by  this  it  is  7  farsakhs  to  the  city  of  Bustam. 

The  name   Mamamb,  one   etago  out  from   Suaighilo,  ia 

UDcertain  j    the  MSS.   give  various  readiDgs,  as   Yiiharah, 

Marbin,  Hiimrio,  and   Hiimarah.     Also  the   next   stage  is 

variously  given  as   Dihand,   Dih  Pahand,  or  Sahand,  and 

this   name    occurs    again   as   one    among    the   villages   of 

I    Kazvin  mentioned  in  Chapter  3  (L.  146r).     The  remaining 

I   stations  are  tor  the  most  part  those  of  the  Arab  itioerariea, 

and  will  be  found  on  the  map;   Eas-al-Kalb  (Dog's  Head), 

which  Yakut  (ii,  733)  refers  to  as  a  Kal'aft  or  Castle,  is 

possibly  identical  with  tbe  present  Lasjird,  as  already  stated 

in  the  Introduction.     Places  named  in  tbe  next  two  Routes 

I  have  already  been  noticed  in  Chapters  17  and   19,  or  else 

'  will  be  found  on  our  present  maps ;  these  being  also  for  the 

most  part  identical  with   the   stages   given   in   the   Arab 

itineraries. 

SetUg  X — BuBtum  to  Nishapur  (L,  196b).  — From  the  city  of 
Bustam  it  is  7  farsakhs  to  Maghas,  thence  7  to  Sultiinjyah 
village  (or  Dih-i- Sultan),  thence  3  to  Bubat  Savanj,  and 
thonce  8  to  Jajarm.  From  Jajarm  it  is  8  farsakhs  to  the 
village  of  Azadvar,  the  birthplace  of  Khwajah  Shams-ad-Din 
SCDbammad  Sahib  Divan,  thence  4  to  Ehudoshuh,  thence  3  to 
Sfthrabwl  villBge,  the  abode  of  tihaykh  Sa'd-ad-Bin  of  Hamfih, 
thence  d  to  Borzamtibad,  thence  4  to  TiidBh  (or  Nndohji^ence 
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8  to  Takan-kuh,  thence  6  to  Eubat  Buzinagan  at  the  village 
of  Ahmadabad,  and  thenco  4  farsakhs  to  Niahapiir. 

SouU  i/.— Nlahapiir  to  Sarakhs  and  Marv-ar-ESd  (t.  196ii).— 
Nishapiir  7  farsakhs  to  Dih  Bad,  whence  the  road  to  Herat 
branches  to  the  right  hand  (Route  XV) ;  and  from  DIh  Bad, 
tummg  left,    it  is  5  leagues  to   Ehakistar  village,  theace 

3  to  Rabat  Sangbast,  thence  6  to  Eubat  Mahi,  theuco  7  to 
Bubat  TuiSn  (or  Nuran) ;    thence  in  7  farsakhs,  across  two 

IB  each  of  half  a  league,  you  go  to  Rubut  Abginah,  thence 
6  to  Sarakhs,  thenco  9  to  Rubat  Ja'farT,  thouce  7  to  Mil 
'Omari,  thence  7  to  Rnbat  Abu  Nu'aym,  theace  5  farsakhs 

8  the  desert  sands  with  no  water  to  Ab-Shur,  thence  2  to 
Biz  Hind,  and  thenco  5  to  the  city  of  Marr-ar-Rud. 

BcuU  X//.— Marv-ar-Eud  to  Balkh  and  the  Osua  (L.  197«).— 
Marr-ar-Rud  7  farsakhs  to  Rubat-i- Sultan,  thenco  5  to  the 
TiUctgc  of  Karajabad  (or  Kuchiibad),  theuce  in  7  farsaktu — 
the  city  of  ToUkan  lying  6  leog:nes  distant  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  road — ^to  Ab-i-Garm  (Hot-Spring),  thenca  5  to  Kabfltar- 
khanah ;  thence  7  to  Masjid  Razan  ;  thenco  in  7  farsakha — 
the  city  of  Fiiryab  lying  two  leagues  distant  on  the  right 
of  the  road — to  Astanah,  thence  6  to  Rubiit  Ka'b,  thenoa 

9  farsakhs  across  a  waterless  pltua  to  the  city  of  Shaburltin. 
Thence  it  is  2  farsakhs  to  the  village  of  SulbaraQ,  tlicnee  9  to 
KnbSt  'Alawi  (the  Alid  Guardhouse),  thence  1  to  Dastagird, 
thence  5  to  the  village  of  Parah  at  the  Bridge  of  Jamukhiyon, 
and  thence  2  to  Balkh.  From  the  city  of  Balkh  it  is 
6  farsakhs  to  Siyah-kuh  (the  Black  Hills),  and  thence  in 
6  farsakhs  you  come  to  the  Oxus  river  over  against  Tirmid. 

JSoute  XIIa.— In  the  British  .Museum  US.  (Add.  16,736)  is  tha 
following  duplication,  in  part,  of  the  preceding  route : — Marv- 
ar-Bud  6  farsakhs  to  Araskan,  thence  7  to  Asrab,  thenoe 
6  to  Oanjabad,  thence  6  to  Talikan,  thence  S  to  Eaabh9a, 
thence  5  to  Arghun  in  the  district  of  Juzj'an,  thence  5  to 
Eas r  Hut  i  thence  5  to  Faryab,  thence  9  to  K&',  thence  9  to 
Sbabnr^an,  thence  6  to  Sidrah,  thence  5  to  Dastagird,  thence 

4  to  'Awd,  and  thence  it  is  3  farsakhs  to  Balkh. 


Tha  £nt  of  these  two  routes  is  giveD,  in  part,  in  the 
JihUa  Numd  (p.  329),  and  between  them  they  fix  within 
narrow  limits  the  positions  of   Talikan   and   Farriib,  two 
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important  towns  of  the  Juzjiia  District,  the  names  of  wliicli 
have  apparently  entirely  disappeared  from  the  map.  Their 
probable  sites  have  been  discussed  in  Chapter  17. 

Bout*  Z///.— BuBtam  to  Faravah  (L.  197;).— From  Bustim  by  the 
pass  called  Nardibun-PSyoh  it  isTfarsakhs  to  Dih  Ganj,  thence 

6  to  the  Tillage  of  MllikbSd,  theoce  5  to  Musa-abad  village, 
thoacc  5  to  the  city  of  Juijaa.  From  Jntjaa  there  are  two 
roods  to  tho  northern  frontiei^-ono  direct  by  the  waterless 
daaert,  the  other  by  Dihietan.  By  this  last  liom  Jurjan  it  is 
9  farsakhs  to  Bistan,  thence  7  to  the  village  of  Muljanimadabiid, 
thence  7  to  Dibistun ;  from  here  it  is  7  farsakhs  to  Bubat 
EursI  (or  GaBbini),  thence  9  to  Kubflt  Abu-l-'Ahbas,  thence 

7  to  Rubat  Ibn  Tahir,  and  thence  7  farsakhs  to  the  city  of 
Faravfth. 

The  MSS.  give  many  variants  both  in  this  and  the  nest 
route  for  the  intermediate  stages,  which  in  tho  desert  were 
mostly  Rubats  or  Guardhouses.  For  the  part  north  of 
Jnrjan  city  Sir  H.  C  Rawlinson  may  be  consulted  in  the 
Proceeding*  of  the  Roy.  Qeog.  Soc.  1879  (i,  170),  and  for 
Bistan,  which  tho  MSS.  give  variously  as  BSraz,  Surar, 
Sar-rud,  and  Sard-rud,  he  adopts  the  reading  Sinabar-rud, 
"a  name  restored  to  agree  with  the  modem  Sunibar." 
Faravah,  a  place  frequently  mentioDed  by  the  Arab 
geographers,  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  tho  modem 
Kizil  Arvat,  this  last  being  a  corruption  for  Kizil-Rubat, 
'  the  Red  Guardhouse.' 


JiouU  J/F.— Faravah   to  UrgaaJCL.   1970.— From  tlio  "^y  of 
Faravah  it  is  8  larsakha  to  Rabat  KUUht-Pukhtah,  thence 

8  to  Khushab,  theoco  T  to  Uubat  Tagbmuj,  thence  7  to 
KarvuD-gilh,  thence  9  to  Rubat  Saihang,  thence  7  to  Minarah- 
gah,  thence  8  to  Sail-Bali,  thence  7  to  Mushk  JXabna,  theace 

9  to  Bubat  Maryam,  thence  S  to  the  town  of  New  Khwiirizm, 
thence  6  to  New  Halam  (or  Khulm),  and  thence  4  farsakhs  to 
TTrganj,  the  capital  of  Ehwurizm. 

The  stages  of  this  desert  road  to  Urganj,  the  city  which 
the  Arabs  knew  as  Jurjaniyah,  are  given  with  a  variety  of 
readings  in  the  M^.     Tho  ^.i^iuits,  however,  are  of  no 
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great  importaocG,  since  the  stages  merely  represent  halting- 
pUcee,  not  towns  or  villages.  Khwarizm-i-Naw  —  New 
Kbwarizm — must  be  the  capital  of  the  province  built  to 
replace  the  town  destroyed  by  the  Mongols,  and  the  ruins 
o{  Hew  Ehwarizm  are  now  known  as  Old  Urgaoj — Euhnah 
TJrganj ;  but  what  the  place  which  Mustawfi  calls  Halam 
or  Khulm-i-Naw  may  represent — lying  between  the  newer 
and  the  old  capital  of  his  time — it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
For  Ehwarizm  in  general  see  the  concluding  paragraphs  of 
Chapter  17  ;  also  below,  Route  XIX. 

Route  Xr.— Nishupur  to  Herat  (L.  197r}.— Nlshapur  in  7  farBttkhfl 
to  Dth-Bud,  where  the  road  to  Sarakbs  already  given  (Route 
XI)  goos  off  to  the  left,  thence  7  to  Rubut-Bftdi'I,  thence  7  to 
Farhildan  village,  thenee  7  to  Sa'idabad  village,  thence  5  to 
Dlh  Khusrii,  thence  7  to  tha  city  of  Brijkan  (or  Buzjao), 
thence  6  to  Gulabod,  thence  10  to  Efishk  Maneur,  thence  6  to 
the  city  of  FCshanj  (or  Bushanj),  and  thence  8  faraakhs  to 
Herat. 

Dih-Bud — '  the  windy  village ' — is  the  place  named  io 
the  Arab  itineraries  Kasr-ar-Rtb,  which  has  a  similar 
signification ;  it  is  now  called  Dizbiid-Payin.  As  noticed 
in  Chapter  17,  the  oity  of  Bujkan,  or  Biizjan,  also  written  in 
two  words  Fuoh-Ean,  is  by  the  Arab  geographers  called 
^m  or  Jam,  and  is  now  known  as  Turbat-i-Shaykh-JIm, 
from  the  tomb  of  the  Saiot  buried  here.  Fiiahanj  or  Bushaoj 
(see  also  Chapter  17)  is  the  modern  Ghuriyan,  but  when  the 
town  took  this  last  name  appears  to  be  unknown. 

SmUt  JCF/— Nlshipur  to  Turahiz  (L.  197*).— From  Nishapur 
going  through  a  populous,  well-watered  country  where  are 
80  villages,  it  is  5  farsakhs  to  Rubat  Sih  Dlh  (Quardhouse 
of  the  Three  Villages),  thence  4  farsakhs  to  Rubat  Ifur-Khin, 
thence  3  to  Chah  Biyah  (Black  Fit),  thence  5  to  the  village 
of  DByah,  thence  4  to  Dlh  Kurd,  and  thence  7  farsakhs  to 
TurshU.  From  Turahiz  it  is  25  farsakhs  to  TQn,  and  36  to 
Kayiu,  and  likewise  36  to  Bujkan. 

Of  the  route  here  given  none  of  the  villages  appear  now 
to  exist ;  their  names  are  not  found  in  the  Arab  itmerariet : 


^ 
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mod  further,  the  readings  of  the  Nnthai  are  uQcertain.  la 
the  MSS.  the  first  stage  out  is  often  given  as  Rabi^  SayyidI 
Ohar.  Dih  Dayah  appears  as  Danah,  Dar,  or  Yanah ;  Dih 
Murd  as  Nimr,  Nimrud,  'Umrad,  or  Bamru,  also  as  Dih  Ghar. 
The  following  Route  is  not  found  in  the  Bombay  Litho- 
graphed Text;  it  is  practically  identical  with  the  road 
described  by  Mukaddasi  (p.  350)  and  the  other  Arab 
geographers. 

HouU  XVIL — Herat  to  Zaranj,  given  in  the  British  Mutoum  MS. 
(Add.  16,736). — Herat  one  march  to  Jam&n,  thence  the  same  to 
£uh-i-Siyah  (Black  Hills),  thence  the  same  to  l^BXi&t  Sarftyi 
thence  the  same  to  Khastan  (or  J&stan),  which  is  AsfuslTi 
thence  the  same  to  Kustan,  thonco  the  same  to  Darah,  thence 
the  same  to  the  city  of  Farah,  thence  the  same  to  PQl-i-BQd- 
i-Farah  (Bridge  over  the  Farah  river),  thence  the  same  to 
Sirishk,  thence  the  same  to  Kanjar,  thence  the  same  to  Bast 
(or  Bastak),  thence  the  same  to  Juvayn,  thonco  the  same  to 
Bastar,  thence  in  4  farsakhs  you  come  to  and  cross  the 
Hirmand  river  to  Karkuyah,  and  thence  in  3  fariakbs  to 
(ZaraDJ,  capital  of)  Sistan. 

Haute  XVIII. — Herat  to  Marv-ar-HGd  and  on  to  the  city  of  BCarr 
(L.  198a). — Herat  in  5  farsakhs  to  Hangam&bftd,  thonca  6  to 
Badghis,  thence  5  to  Tun,  thence  5  to  Marghz&r  Darrah, 
thence  8  to  Baghchi  Bhur,  theoce  6  to  UsrQd  (or  LOs-rOd), 
thence  4  farsakhs  to  Marv-ar-Eud.  From  Marr-ar-KQd  it  is 
5  farsakhs  to  Kasr  Al^naf  ibn  Kays,  theuco  4  to  Khawrftt 
(Khawrzan  or  Khurab),  thence  6  t^>  AsadJibfid  (or  Astttrftbfi4)| 
thence  7  to  Karinayn,  thence  6  to  Yabyft-fttfid,  tiwnce  7  to 
Hahdi  abad,  thence  6  to  Faz,  and  thence  7  farsakhs  to  tlie 
city  of  Marv. 

The  first  part  of  this  route,  from  Herat  U}  Marv^ar^Eud 
(Bali  Hurghab),  for  the  most  part  is  identical  with  that 
giTen  in  the  Arab  itineraries ;  it  lies  through  a  country  where 
now  there  are  no  towns  and  hardly  any  villages,  though  in 
the  middle  ages  Badghls  was  a  populous  province. 

From  Marv-ar-Rud  to  Great  iLarr  the  route  is  that  of 
the  Arab  geographers,  and  follows  the  course  of  the  rirer 
Itnrg^iib ;  fjann  A^&af  is  the  pc^esent  Maruchak  or  Mw^'U 
Eaduk  (little  llanr)«  Im  ^  after  om  of  the 
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palaces  of  Ahnaf,  eon  of  Kays,  the  Arab  leader  in  tbe  first 
Hoalem  conquest  of  Khurasan.  The  stages  named  are  not 
those  now  found  on  the  map. 

£mi«  X/X— Marv  to  TJrganj  (L.  198*).— Marv  in  5  farsakha  to 
Dih  Sakri,  thence  2  to  BIh  Abdau  Ganj,  thence  8  to  Subtit 
Siiran,  thence  5  to  Chiih  Khiik  (Dry  Woll),  thence  7  to  ChSb. 
^hl,  thence  7  to  Chah  Harun;  thence  in  7  farsokhs — of 
■which  2,000  yards  aru  across  tho  Moving  Sands — to  Buba^- 
i-Naw-SLiigird,  thence  7  to  Sangabfid,  thence  6  to  BnbSt 
Tahin,  thence  5  to  fiubat  Budlnah,  thence  crossing  the 
frontier  of  Khwarizm  in  7  leagues  to  the  city  of  Jakarband. 
thence  9  to  Darghan,  a  city  of  Khwarizm,  thence  6  to  t^e 
Bnbat  of  Dahan-i-Shir  (the  Guardhouse  of  the  Lion's  Mouth), 
where  precipitous  rocks  form  the  Narrows  of  the  Oxua,  thence 

4  to  Sadur  (or  Sandbur),  thence  10  to  Hazarasp,  thence  9  te 
Slb-Zardiik,  thence  7  to  Eakhuahmlthan,  thence  6  to  Andara- 
biyau  (Andarabnau  or  tizarmand),  thence  2  to  the  city  of 
Suzvur  (Euzvand  or  SOravuD),  and  thence  6  farsakhs  to  the 
city  of  TJrganj,  the  capital  of  Khwririzm, 

This  route  is  also  given  in  the  Ji/ian  Niima  (p.  457),  but 
the  first  portion  across  the  desert  is  not  found  in  any  of 
the  earlier  Arab  geographers.  The  names  of  the  stages  here 
are  many  of  them  uncertain,  being  differently  written  in  the 
various  MSS.  of  the  Nuskat.  Cultivation  began  at  Bubat 
Tahiri,  or  Tuhiriyah,  on  the  Oxus,  the  first  place  in 
Khwarizm.  This  is  mentioned  by  the  Arab  geographers, 
who  name  many  of  the  stages  given  after  this  in  their  notices 
of  the  Khwarizm  Province.  The  Narrows  of  the  Camel's 
Keok,  or  Lion's  Mouth,  have  been  referred  to  in  Chapter  17 ; 
but  the  names  of  the  stages  between  Hazarasp  and  tTrganj 
are  most  uncertain,  and  should  be  compared  with  those  given 
by  MukaddasI  (p.  344). 

BmtU  XX.  —  Sultaniyah  to  Bajarvan  (L.  198b).  —  Sultaniyah  in 

5  farsakhs  to  Zanjan,  thence  7  to  the  village  of  Tut  (or  Bub) 
SuT^rl,  thence  7  to  the  city  of  Kaghadh  Eunan,  thence  by 
the  Pass  of  Bur&laz  on  the  river  Safld-rud  in  6  farsakha 
to  the  village  of  Saojidah  and  Ehalkbal,  thence  6  to  the 
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village  of  Slalish  (Balisli,  or  Tiilish),  thence  6  to  the  city 
of  Ardabll,  thence  8  to  Rubat  Arshod,  thence  B  to  the  Tillage 
of  Taian^,  to  tlie  east  of  which,  one  Earsakh  distant,  lies 
Bonond,  formerly  a  city,  now  a  mere  village,  and  thence 
4  fonakhs  to  Bajarrtui,  formerly  a  city,  now  only  a  village. 

This  route,  which  is  found  in  the  Jihan  Nwnd  (p.  389), 
pves  the  position  of  Eaghadh  Eunaa  or  Ehunaj,  already 
meatioQed  in  Chapter  2,  which  was  a  mint  city.  The  name 
of  th»  pass  near  the  Safld-rud  is  doubtful;  it  is  variously 
given  in  the  MSS.  as  Girivah-i-Pardahlis,  Buzurgtar,  or 
Barolah,  and  the  Sanjidah  is  also  a  river  mentioned  among 
the  affluents  flowing  into  the  Safld-rud.  North  of  Ardabil 
the  ruins  of  Barzand  exist,  and  this  fixes  the  position  of 
Bajarvan  ;  for  Arshad  some  MSS.  give  Arand  ;  and  for 
Varank  the  variants  are  Varlak,  Dbarik,  Dartak,  with  other 
readings. 

Many  of  the  places  on  this  route,  with  those  to  be 
mentioned  in  Route  xxi,  have  been  already  referred  to  in 
the  notes  to  Chapter  4  on  Mfighan. 

RouU  XXI. — Bajarvan  to  Mahmudfibiid  (L.  I98»). — Bajarvan  in 
8  farsakhs  to  Pilsuviir,  thence  6  to  Juy-i-naw  (New  Canal), 
and  thence  6  to  Mahmudabad  Giivbiri. 

Routs  JTX//.— Bajarvan  to  Tifli9(L.  lySu).— Bajarvan  in  7  farsokha 
to  the  village  of  'All  Beg,  thence  G  to  the  village  of  Bakriibiid, 
thence  2  to  the  bank  of  the  river  Aras,  which  is  the  frontier 
of  Karabagh,  thence  3  to  the  village  of  Har,  thence  5  to 
Gharl$,  thence  4  to  the  village  of  Labandan.  tbcnco  3  to 
Bazarchuk,  theneo  4  to  the  city  of  Barda',  thence  I  to  the 
city  of  Juzblk,  thence  4  to  Dih  Isfahiini,  thence  5  to  Khankah 
Shutur,  thence  5  to  Oanjuh  city,  thence  3  to  the  city  of 
Shamkur,  now  in  ruins,  thence  3  to  Turt-ShSdak-Ban,  thenoe 
6  to  the  AktavSn  river,  thence  5  to  Yam,  and  thence  4  farsakhs 
to  the  city  of  Tiflis. 

On  this  road  to  Tiflis,  Barda'  and  Oanjah  exist,  also 
Shamkur,  but  for  the  intermediate  stages  the  IklSS.  give 
a  variety  of  readings.  Gbark  is  given  as  Fark,  Kiira',  Kirk, 
r  Turak.     Labandiin  appears  as  Bih  Shuturan,  or  Ealran ; 
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and  the  next  stage  may  he  read  Darhuk.  For  Juzbik  we 
get  Juzmak,  Khurank,  or  Hurish ;  and  the  name  Shitdak  is 
given  as  SadruTyan  or  Siirikiyan  ;  Bnaliy,  Yam  may  be  read 
Bam  or  MiTndam. 

SohU  i'J///.— BSjarvuu  to  Tabriz  (L.  199ft).— BajarvaQ  in  4 
farsakhs  to  Burzand  (as  aforesaid),  theace  6  to  Subat-i- 
Aytan  built  by  the  Vazir  Khwiljab  Tuj-ad-Din  'All  Shili 
Tabriz!,  thcucc  8  to  tbc  village  of  Bahlatan  (Baylakan,  Dlh 
Sultan,  or  Sahlakua)  known  as  tbe  village  of  the  Sahib 
BTvan,  tbcoce  in  8  farsakhs  pHssiog  the  Rubat  (Guardboase) 
built  by  tbe  Vazlr  'All  Shah  aforesaid  standing  in  the  valley 
oallcd  Darrah  Farujay  to  the  city  of  Ahar,  thence  in  6 
farsakhs  by  tbe  Pass  of  GOlcbah-NU  (the  Blue  Lake),  in  which 
stand  two  Guai'dhouses — una  tlie  llubat  built  by  Ebwajab 
Sa'd-ad-Din,  the  other  by  Amir  Nizam-ad-Dla  Tahya  ot 
Bavah  —  to  the  village  of  Arminan  (or  Anniniyuc),  thence 
passing  another  Eubiit  built  by  the  Vazlr  'All  Shah  aforesaid 
at  tke  stage  of  Talduk  (or  Balduk)  it  is  8  farsakhs  to  TubriB. 

The  name  of  the  volley  called  Farujay  is  in  some  MSS. 
given  as  Kirdjay  or  Kariijiiy  ;  Giilchah  Nil  appears  as 
Kiikjay  or  Eaviiah  Nil,  while  Armlaiio  or  Arminiyan  has 
the  variants  Aranmiyiin  or  Larsan.  Apparently  none  of 
these  places  are  marked  on  our  maps,  but  this  route  is 
copied  into  the  Jihdn  Numd  (p.  389),  and  in  Appendix  III, 
already  quoted  in  the  remarks  on  Chapter  3,  Muatawfi 
(L.  'Uly)  mentions  many  of  these  places  when  describing 
the  course  of  the  Ahar  river. 

The  next  four  Routes,  giving  the  Itineraries  from  Sul- 
taniyah  westward  to  Sivas,  and  from  Sumghiin  (already 
mentioned  in  Route  viii)  southward  ri&  Isfahitn  to  Shiraz, 
need  no  comment,  for  the  places  mentioned  will  for  the 
most  part  be  found  on  the  map,  and  have  already  been 
dealt  with  in  Chapters  2,  3,  7,  and  12. 

RouU  XX/r.— SultanTyah  to  Tabriz  (L.  199A).— SultanTyah  in 
5  farsakhs  to  Zanjao,  thence  6  to  Bubat  Nikbay  built  by  the 
Vazir  Ebwajab  Ghiyath-ad-Bin  Amir  Muhammad  Sashidit 
and  another  Kubat  has  been  built  here  by  his  brother  Ehw^ali 
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Jolnl-ad-Dia,  thence  in  T  farsaklie  to  Sarcham,  tlicnco  hf 
a  paea  ia  6  faraakhB  to  Miyunij,  thence  6  to  thu  rillage  of 
Turkman  KondT  called  Dajr  Kharriln,  which  formerly  was 
a  city,  thence  4  to  the  village  of  Shankalabiid.  thence  4  to  the 
city  of  Awj'aa,  thence  4  by  a  paaa  to  Sa'Tdiibiid  {or  Sa'dabad), 
and  thence  in  4  EaraakhB  to  the  city  of  Tnbria. 

^JBoutt  XXr— TubrTsto  Slras  (L.  1 9 9n).— Tabriz  11  tareakha  to 
Murand,  thence  12  to  Khuvi  (Eboi),  thence  6  to  Shakmabad, 
thence  5  to  Shahr-i-Naw,  thence  3  to  Eand-Muhl,  thence  8  to 
Ajjish,  thence  8  to  Ualosjird,  thence  ID  to  EhanQs,  thence 
5  to  the  I'oas  of  Ak  Aftan,  thence  5  to  Basia,  thence  6  to 
Arzan-ar-Eum,  thence  10  to  Asjah  of  the  district  of  Vaeirjan, 
thence  10  to  Ehumun  Kubri)^  ut  the  foot  of  the  posa,  thence 
4  to  Arzanjan,  thence  5  to  the  village  of  Khwajah  Ahmad, 
thence  7  to  Arzanjak,  thence  8  to  Ak-Shahr,  thence  5  to 
Akarauk,  thonce  8  to  Zdrah,  thence  10  to  Bubat  Ehwujah 
Ajl^mad,  and  thence  it  is  4  farsakhs  to  Sivas. 

Jtoutf  XZr/.— Sumghun  caUedAk-Khwfyah  lo  lafahim  (L.  1990). 
— From  Sumghin  it  is  5  farsakha  to  SagKobfid — this  last 
being  24  farsakhs  or  6  stages  distant  from  Sulti'inlyah  (see 
Route  VIII) — and  from  SagzSbiid  it  is  6  tarBakhs  to  Rubut 
Hajib,  thence  7  to  Rubfit  Dnnilnll},  thence  5  to  the  city  of 
fiavah,  thence  4  to  Avah,  thence  6  to  Kum,  thence  12  to 
Eushan,  thence  8  to  the  village  of  Kuhrud,  thence  6  to  the 
village  of  WasHah,  thence  it  is  fi  farsokhs  to  the  Bubat 
Uuichah  Ehurd,  and  6  on  to  the  village  of  Sin — or  else 
fromWaaitah  it  is  12  farsakhH  direct  to  Bin  by  the  Miyani 
Rood,  but  on  this  way  ure  no  habitations — and  from  the 
village  of  Sin  it  is  4  farsakhs  to  Isfahan, 

'  SouU  XXril.  —  Isfahan  to  Shlrfi;!  (L,  300e).— Isfahan  in  3 
farsakhs  to  the  village  of  Isfahunak,  thence  &  to  the  village 
of  Mihynr  on  the  frontier  of  Fors,  thence  6  bi  EiimiBhah, 
thence  5  to  the  vitlago  of  Rudkon,  thence  7  to  Yazdikhvost, 
from  hero  the  winter  road  down  to  Band  -  i  -  'A^udi  tarns 
off  to  the  left,  while  the  (shorter,  western,  or)  summer 
road  is  to  the  right,  by  Eushk  -  i  -  Zard,  namely,  from 
Yaidikhwast  in  8  farsakhs  to  DTh  Oiniri,  thence  7  to  Eushk- 
i-Zud  aforesaid,  thence  8  by  the  Girlvah-i-MSdar  wa  Dukhtar 
{Mother  «Dd  Daughter  Pass)  to  the  Rubat  of  Saltih-ad-Dln 
in  the  plain  called  Daslit  Run,  thence  3  in  thu  Onnrdhouse  at 
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the  Bridge  cnJIed  Piil-i-Shahriyar,  thcnec  7  faraakhs  through 
the  very  stony  Pass  of  Jtayin  to  the  town  of  Muyin,  thence 
in  4  fursakhs-~-passmg  hy  the  Castles  of  Istakhr  and  Shikastah 
which  overhang  the  road  on  the  left  hand  —  te  Pul-i-Naw 
{Hew  Bridge),  thence  5  to  Dih  Gurg  (Wolf  Tillage),  and 
thence  Jn  5  foraakhs  to  the  eity  of  Shlraz. 

Route  XX.VIIL — Shiraz  to  tha  Island  of  Kays  and  by  »ea  to 
India  (L.  200/).— Shiraz  5  farsakhs  to  Shahrak  village,  thonce 
5  to  the  city  of  Knrfir,  thence  by  the  Giritah-i-Zanjirun  (Pass 
of  Chains),  leaving  Flruzubfid  T  farsakhs  distant  away  ta  the 
right  hand,  in  5  farsakhs  to  Rubfit  Chamankan,  thence  S  to 
Mayraanah,  thence  6  to  the  beginning  of  the  Sirakan  District, 
thence  6  to  the  end  of  this  District,  thence  in  7  farsakha  to 
Karaln  by  the  Pass  of  Sang-i-Safid  (the  "White  Stone),  which 
is  one  farsakh  short  of  Karzln,  thence  it  ia  5  farsakhs  to 
Laghir,  thence  6  to  the  Farjub  District,  thence  6  to  the 
city  of  Saj,  thence  5  to  Ab-Aobar-i-Kinor,  thence  5  to 
Haram,  thence  in  6  farsakhs  by  many  steep  passes  to  the 
Tillage  of  DarQk,  thence  6  to  Muhan,  thence  in  6  farsakhs 
by  tha  Pass  of  Lardak  to  HuzQ  on  the  sea-shore.  From  hM« 
yon  cross  the  water  in  4  leagues  to  the  city  of  Kays  (on  the 
island  of  that  name).  From  this  island  it  ia  16  farsakhB  to 
the  Island  of  Aharknfrm,  thence  7  1o  the  Island  of  TJrmus, 
thence  in  70  leagues  you  come  to  the  Island  of  Bar  on  Uie 
frontier  of  Sind,  and  thence  it  is  80  to  Daybul,  which  lies 
2  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Uihran  (Indus),  which  is  the 
great  river  of  Sind, 

From  Shiruz  to  Earzla  and  Laghar  this  road  may  be 
followed  on  the  map,  and  the  '  Pass  of  Chains '  north  of 
Firiizabad  is  still  so  named ;  but  south  of  this,  to  HiuS 
on  the  coast  (given  by  the  Arab  geographers  ae  the  port 
for  Kays  Island  and  city)  the  route  is  found  in  no  other 
authority,  and  has  not,  I  believe,  been  followed  by  any 
traveller  in  modem  times.  Variants  are  numerous  in  the 
MSS.  The  name  of  the  city  called  Saj  may  be  Sah,  Haj, 
or  Pah,  with  many  other  combinations  of  the  diacritical 
points  as  Ehabakh  and  Hanaj,  etc.  Karam  appears  as 
Siram  or  Marmaz.  Dariik  may  be  Darzak,  Urak,  or  Davrak; 
finally,  Mahan  is  given  as  Haman  or  Mayiin.     From  Kays 
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Island  the  sea  road  to  India  is  that  in  coatinuatioii  of 
Route  rV  already  given,  and  in  regard  to  the  aames  of 
the  islands  m  the  Persian  Gulf  these  have  all  been  discussed 
in  Chapter  12, 

Jbaite  XXIX.—Hhiiiz  to  Kaziriin  (L.  200j!).— Shiruz  in  6  farsakha 
to  the  Wall  of  HSj'ji  Kawwini,  thence  8  to  Dasht  Arzin, 
thence  6  to  the  Rubat  (Guardhouso)  at  the  head  of  the  Malan 
Pass,  which  is  very  steep,  thence  by  the  Hushang  Pass,  also 
Tery  steep,  in  3  farsakhs  to  Ettzirun. 

The  two  paaaes  named  berore  Kiizirun  are  those  now  known 
as  the  Kiital-i'Pir-i-Zan  and  the  Eutal-i-Dukhtar — the  Passea 
of  the  Old  Woman  and  of  the  Maiden  :  for  the  other  placea 
Bee  Chapter  12. 

[  Souit  XXX.— Shiraz  to  Hurmuz  (L.  200i).— Shiraz  in  12  farsakha 
to  Sarvistan,  thence  8  to  the  city  of  Fasu,  thence  6  b> 
Tlniaristfln  village,  thence  8  to  Dfirkaa  (or  Zarkfin),  from 
which,  turning  to  the  left  in  4  (araakhB,  you  reach  the  city  of 
Ig,  the  capital  of  Shabaukarah.  To  the  right  from  Dorkan  it 
is  10  farsakhs  to  DarabgirJ,  thence  3  to  the  village  of  Khayr, 
thonce  6  to  Shabankan,  thence  3  to  Rustak,  and  thence  3 
fargakhs  to  Burk  (Forg)  ;  from  here  it  is  6  farsakha  to  Tushku, 
thence  6  to  Tiirum,  thence  to  the  frontier  of  the  Lar  Province 
at  Janad  (or  Chinar)  it  is  4  farsakha,  thence  8  to  Chah  Chil, 
thence  8  to  TQsar  on  the  sea-coast,  whence  by  water  it  is 
4  leagues  to  the  Island  of  Hurmuz, 

The  placea  along  the  route  have  been  for  the  moat  part 
noticed  in  Chapters  12  and  13.  Taahkii  beyond  Forg  is 
mentioned  by  Dupre  ( Vo!/a(/es  en  Perse,  ii,  489) ;  the  MSS. 
give  Tashlii,  Dashlii,  Shalii,  with  many  other  readings;  but 
Tashkii  is  doubtless  the  true  version,  Tusar,  the  port  on 
»he  Persian  Gulf,  whence  the  crossing  ia  made  to  Hurmuz 
'aland,  is  given  as  Diisar,  Lawhar,  and  Luviljr  in  the  various 
It  must  occupy,  more  or  less,  the  position  of  the 
harbour  named  Shahrii  by  iRlakhrl  (p.  170)  and  SRrii  or 
Sarti  by  Ibn  Hawkal  (p.  226),  being  identical  with  the  later 
Gombroon,  which  ia  written  Gumrii  by  Hajji  Khalfah  (Jihan 
Numd,  p.  2G0) ;  and  this  lasl  is  generally  held  to  have  been 
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a  corruption  of  Gumruk,  the  Turkish  nunie  for  *  Custom- 
bouae '  (from  tho  Greek  Kov/iepKt),  which  came  into  common 
ase  all  over  the  East. 

£t>ut»  JXX/.— ShirSz  to  Kirmun  (L.  20!/).— Shiriiz  in  8  farsakhs 
to  Darij-ati,  thence  8  to  Kharramah,  thence  4  to  EhiilanjEn, 
thence  6  to  Kan<I  (or  Kid),  thence  6  to  Khayrah,  thence  5  to 
Chah  'Ukbab,  thence  8  to  Bulangan,  thence  8  to  ChShik, 
thence  8  to  Cbilhik  City,  thence  8  to  Saruehak,  thenoe  8  to 
Shahr-i-Babak,  thence  8  to  Eushk  Nu'man,  thence  4  to  Aban, 
thenco  10  to  the  city  of  Sirjan,  from  which  it  is  20  fareakltB 
to  Kirman  (city). 

This  is  the  rood  by  the  southern  side  of  Bakhtigiiii  Lake 
to  the  towns  of  Little  and  Great  Siihik  (or  Chahik)  given 
by  the  Arab  itineraries.  The  present  ruins  at  Dih  Chah 
sod  Ghiih  Ehushk  probably  represent  these  places.  Great 
8iiluk  was  u  city  of  some  importance  in  the  middle  agee, 
where  the  road  from  Peraepolis  to  Eirmun  —  along  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Bakhtigan  by  Abiidah  City — joined 
the  route  here  given  coming  from  Shiniz.  For  the  reading 
Shahr  Chahik  {Great  Siihik  of  the  Arabs)  nearly  all  of  the 
MSS.  give  Shahr  Atiibeg,  which  possibly  may  have  been 
I  he  name  of  this  place  in  the  fourteenth  century,  though 
apparently  not  so  given  by  any  other  authority. 

The  next  route  needs  no  commentary ;  it  follows  the 
nomenclature  of  the  Arab  geographers,  and  most  of  the 
places  named  will  be  found  on  the  map,  and  have  been 
noticed  in  Chapter  12. 

SotdB  XZX//.— Shlrfiz  to  Yazd  (L.  20U).— Shlraz  in  6  farsakha 
to  the  village  of  Zargan,  thcnee  3  to  the  dam  called  Band-i- 
Amir  on  the  Kur  river,  thence  3  to  the  village  of  Ein&rah 
in  the  districts  of  Hafrak  and  Marv  Daaht,  thence  3  to  Faru^, 
thence  3  to  Kamin,  thence  4  to  Mashhad-i-Madar-i-Sulaym&n 
— '  Shrine  of  the  Mother  of  Solomon,'  namely,  the  Tomb  of 
Cyrus — thence  6  to  Bubnt  Uashk,  thoueo  12  to  the  oity 
of  Abarkuh,  thence  13  to  Dih  Shir  (Lion  village),  thence 
6  to  Dih  Jawz  (Nut  village),  thence  4  to  Kal'at-i-MajQ« 
(Hagiau's  Castle),  thence  in  5  farsakhs  to  the  city  of  Eathah 
or  Tacd,  standing  in  its  Jumoh  (District,  otherwise  l^umah). 
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'  XXXIII.— Stiiriiz  to  Arrajan  and  Bustinak  (L.  201p).— 
Sfairas  in  5  farsakhs  to  Juvaym,  thence  S  to  Khallar,  thence 
5  to  Kharrarnh,  thenoe  4  to  Euvar,  which  is  of  the  JiBtrict  of 
Tlr  Uurdoa,  thence  3  to  Korkon,  thence  3  to  Kawbanjan, 
thence  4  to  Khabadan,  thence  6  to  EighUh,  thence  5  to 
Gambadh  Mallaghan,  thence  4  to  Chawhoh,  thence  4  to  Jlsh, 
thence  G  to  Furzuk,  thence  4  to  Arrajan,  and  4  farsakhs  on  to 
Bnstanak,  which  is  the  frontier  of  Fars  and  Khuzistan. 

These  stages  for  the  most  part  are  given  in  the  Arab 
itineraries,  and  in  the  reverse  order  this  is  the  route  followed 
by  Timur  when  on  his  march  from  Shuatar  to  Kal'ah  Sofid 
and  Shiraz,  as  given  in  the  Zffar  Natnah  (i,  600).  Juvaym 
(marked  Goyun  on  the  map]  and  Ehullar  exist,  also  the 
ruins  of  Kawbanjan  or  Nawbandajan,  which  laat  name  the 
MS8.  more  often  give  ae  Biihanjao  or  Lahijiin,  and  in 
a  variety  of  other  mistaken  readings.  This  Nawbanjan, 
a  celebrated  city  throughout  the  middle  ages,  lies  some 
twenty-five  miles  due  north  of  the  ruins  of  Sbupur,  and  was 
close  to  the  famous  valley  of  tiha'b  Bawan.  Our  maps  now 
ehow  another  Nawbanjan,  a  village  about  twenty-five  miles 
distant  due  west  of  Shapiir ;  this  place  is  not  mentioned  by 
the  mediffivnl  geographers,  and  the  eitij  of  Nawbanjan  or 
Nawbandajan  must  not  be  confounded  with  this  modern 
villBgc.  Khabadhiin,  or  Khwiindjin,  was  on  the  river  of 
that  name  already  mentioned  in  Chapter  12,  and  Gumbadh 
Hallaghan  is  doubtless  the  modern  Du  Oumbadan  (Two 
Domes),  near  which  are  some  extensive  ruins.  The 
remaining  stages  to  Arrajan  are  difficult  to  identily,  and 
the  MBS.  give  a  variety  of  readings.  Kishish  appears  as 
Kish  or  Malisb,  Chawhah  as  Safah  or  Sa'ighah,  Jazrak  as 
Khawrak  or  Marzak ;  but  the  same  uncertainty  is  found 
in  the  corresponding  Arab  itineraries  of  Ibo  Hawkul  and 
Mukaddasi,  and  as  none  of  these  names  are  now  found  on 
the  map  it  is  impossible  to  get  to  any  certainty  in  the  matter. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  two  corrections  of  some  imjiortance 
to  add,  which  have  come  to  hand  since  the  earlier  portions  of 
^is  paper  were  published.     In  the  April  number  (r* 
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is  stated  that  "the  Urmiyah  Lake  appears  to  have  been 
known  to  Hamd-AIlab  under  the  name  of  Ehanjast,"  and 
it  is  added  that  the  spelling  of  thia  name  is  uncertain. 
Professor  P.  Horn,  of  Strasaburg,  has  since  written  to  me 
that  the  true  reading  is  Chlchaat  (differing  from  Khanjast 
only  by  a  variation  of  the  diacritical  points),  this  being 
a  modification  of  the  name  given  to  the  tTrmiyah  Lake  in 
the  Avoata  where  the  ancient  spelling  is  Chaechmta.  Hence 
in  the  8bdh  Ndnmh  (Tumer-Macan,  p.  1860,  L  4,  and 
p.  1927,  1.  6  from  below)  Cbichaat  should  be  read  for 
'  Shanjaat' 

The  second  correction  is  for  the  July  number  (p.  530),  in 
the  matter  of  the  true  site  of  Slrjan,  the  earlier  of  the  two 
capitals  of  the  Eirmaa  province.  In  his  recent  work  Ten 
Thousand  Miles  in  Persia,  which  is  reviewed  on  another  page, 
Major  P.  Molesworth  Sykes  describes  (p.  431)  the  ruins  of 
a  fortress  and  town  called  Kal'ah-i-Sang,  covering  a  hill-top, 
which  is  some  5  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Sa'Idiibad  on  tha 
road  to  Baft.  These  ruins  are  also  known  as  Kal'ah-i-BayEa. 
'  the  White  Castle,'  and  appear  beyond  reasonable  doubt  to 
he  those  of  Siijan,  the  fortress  of  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
orders  of  Tlmur  (see  J.R.A.S..  April,  1901,  p.  284).  The 
position  of  Kal'ah>i-Sang  is,  it  is  true,  rather  more  to  the 
westward  and  further  from  £irman  city  than  the  distanoea 
given  in  the  Arab  geographers  would  seem  to  warrant,  but 
this  is  probably  explicable  by  the  very  varying  estimate 
given  to  the  Siar/ialah,  or  Day's  March,  on  which  we  have 
to  rely  when,  unfortunately,  the  stages  in  farsakhs  are 
not  given. 
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Abhar,  241,  243,  752. 
Abivard,  739. 
Abkhas,  257. 
Abraj,  519. 

Abrokamanan  Island,  527. 
Abron  Island,  527,  750. 
Abt&l,  262. 

Aba-l-*Abba8-Riibat,  755. 
Abn-Nn'aym  Rabat,  754. 
Abulkhan,  742. 
Abulustan,  259. 
Abzar,  518. 
Adharbayjan,  248. 
AghoTendzor,  261. 
Agridftr,  261. 
Ahar,  250,  760. 
Abmadabad,  754. 
Abnaf-ibn-Kays,  ^a^r,  757. 
Ahuvan,  745,  753. 
Ahwaz,  513. 
Ajnin,  254. 


A^  Aftan  pass,  761. 

A^  Khwajah,  532,  752,  761. 

A^  Saray,  259. 

A^  Shahr,  259,  761. 

'A^bah-i-Halam,  740. 

*A^kuf,  70,  751. 

Akarsnk,  761. 

Akhban,  254. 

Akhlat)  262. 

*A^r.al-Hfimaydiyah,  265. 
A]{:ranchah,  741. 
Aksik,  259. 
A^tavan  riyer,  759. 
Aladagh,  262,  263. 
A*]am,  246,  247. 
Alamar,  247. 
Alan,  257. 

Alan  Island,  527,  750. 
Alani,  510. 
AlanjilF,  253. 
Ala(a]^,  262,  263. 
'Alawi,  Rabat,  754. 
Al-Bostan,  259. 
'Ali-Beg,  Tillage,  759. 
'All  Ilyas,  Amir,  530. 
*A1!  Shah,  Bridge,  249. 
'All  Shah,  Rabat,  760. 
*Ali,  Shrine  of,  67,  750. 
Alishtar,  510. 
Al-Ran,  255. 

AlTand  moaniain,  246,  748. 
Amasiyah,  259. 
Amid,  264. 
Amidah,  250. 
Amol,  743,  744. 
'Amtiriyah,  260. 
Amnyah  (Oxos),  739. 
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•Anah,  71. 

Aahkordn,  751. 

■ 

Anwbak  Island,  528. 

ABJah,  7ei. 

Anbar,  69,  761. 

'Aakat  Mukram,  514. 

^^M 

AoburiQ,  622. 

'ABkarah,  71. 

Asrib,  754. 

Andor,  243. 

ABaaarina  (Mnlitida).  CaaUes.  1 

141,264. 

Andarfib.  249. 

S26. 

Andaribijin,  768. 

Afltinah,  754. 

AjulijSn,  243- 

Astarabad  (Macv),  757. 

AjigoM,  350. 

(MizandariB),  743. 

7M. 

Angniau,  242,  252. 

Atishgab,  634. 

Am,  267. 

Atrak  river.  744. 

Aujorud,  242. 

■Atshibui  river,  735. 

Anknriyah,  2B9,  260. 

Avab  (Nortbeiu),  247- 

AntuklyBh,  259. 

Ayah  (of  Savah).  241.  7S1. 

AiabiBauB,  269.  . 

Avanik  or  Awnik.  268. 

Aiadto,  74fi. 

Avaid,  526. 

Ank,  2G9. 

'Awd.  754. 

Are]  Sea,  740,  741,  742. 

Awig.  S28,  763. 

Araod.759. 

Awjin,  249.  7Sl. 

Anu  riTOT.  256,  759. 

■Ayn,  263. 

Araskan,  764. 

Apau,  Hubit,  760. 

Ardabil,  248,  249.  7S9. 

Ajifld,  254. 

ArdahiBb,  Flre-tanplB,  510. 

A/advar,  75.1- 

Ardietaa,  243. 

AzmadiD  or  Az;irdiii,  246. 

ArgbQa  {JnijiD),  764,  andsee  Am]io. 

AiEbiin  KhSn,  tomb,  242. 

Armenia.  262. 

Anninan  or  Anniiuj'Sii  Pass,  250,  760. 

Armfik,  262. 

Arrajin,  524,  765. 

Airaa,  266. 

Arahad  fiubat,  769. 

'Artib  OT  'Aruj,  246. 

Arunak,  248. 

Anao,  264. 

Aruui-ar-Bum.  269,  7S1. 

Arzanjak,  761. 

AraaDJin,  259,  761. 

Asad,  Canal,  760. 

Asadabad  (Hamadan),  247,  748. 

(Marv).  767. 

Asan,  751. 

Aafuiar,  535,  736,  757. 
Aahkahraa,  239. 
AebkQr,  241. 


Uib-aUAbwib,  256. 
Bab  EOsbk,  752. 
Bab  Suvari,  758. 
Babi],  69,  750. 
Babirt.  259. 
Badghb,  737,  757. 
Badi'i,  Rubit,  756. 
Bidiyab  Farraahah,  750. 
Baghchi  Shui,  757. 
Baghdad,  69,  750,  751. 
Balfamaha,  751. 
Babar,  510. 

Bahtnan,  Margbzar,  70. 
Babrabad,  T35,  753. 
Bahram,  Coittle,  529. 
Bahtalau.  7G0. 
fiajamsha,  751. 
BijansQ,  254,  759,  760. 
Bajistau,  534. 
Bijshir.  748. 
Bakhaiz,  737. 


Bakhtigin  lake,  A21,  529,  7U. 

Bakritiid,  769. 

fia'^bl,  TO,  TSO. 

BUA7ali,3M. 

SiliiMurghib,  738,739. 

Bildak,  760. 

BaUkh  met,  2&fi. 

Biluh,  7S9. 

BalUi,  738,  764. 

Btm,  530. 

Bimijin,  733. 

BaiuI-i-Amirc>r'A4DdI,632,  761, 7«4. 

Band-j-^ir  fiU. 

BsBiJ-i-Mahi,  263,761. 

Sand-i-Mujanad,  S20. 

Sandamjin,  69. 

Banl  Eavan,  627. 

Basi  Tam'an,  761. 

fiaui  Zoliayr,  coaat,  SIT. 

Sir  IslEind,  ;03. 

Birab  (Otrit),  739. 

BaradaD,  T61. 

Baraghnah,  2S1. 

Baran,  239. 

Barinh  river,  617,  618. 

Kniu-iir-Mz.  69. 

Baratmahin,  247. 

Baiband-rfid  or  Baihaoarfid,  S46. 

I{iinbTniii.iUD lain,  241. 

Barda'ah,  266,  759. 

Bardartd,  634. 

BardBalt,  530. 

Barinuna,  761. 

Sirix  mouDtuns,  631. 

fioitaUi,  264. 
BanarDBbad,  753. 
Butaad,  354,  76B,  760. 
iBasafhuyah  Lake,  S31. 
Basnwa,  253. 
BasBfdab,  264. 
Buht,  610. 
Baaht  Futa,  622. 
BuiD,  761. 
Buiyau,  513. 
Bafiih,  69,  750. 
BastorBaetak,  767. 
BBEfam  (Bianton),  512. 
Bastu,  757. 


in),  520.  . 


Bitainfib,  264. 
Banan  (Tawi 
Bawaaij,  264. 
Baj,  739. 
Bayan,  263.  . 
Bayat,  69. 
Bay4i,  520,  626. 
Bayhak,  736. 
BaylalAii  city,  266. 
BayHiD  Tillage,  760. 

fioi-n-aa-N'ahrayti,  TO. 
Bizabda,  264. 
BSimbok,  T69. 


Binank,  623,  626. 
Beah  FamalF.  252.  . 

Bid,  Marghiir,  626. 

BidasUs,  761. 

BidosUii,  248. 

Bihbahan,  624. 

DibisUn,  252. 

Bih.Sdbuc,  522,  633. 

Bijlayn,  748. 

Bilad  Rfii,  69. 

BUad  Sbip&r,  622. 

Birjand,  535. 

Biahak.  T37. 

BishivfiT,  622,  523. 

Biahiahib,  747. 

Biaiu,  T66. 

Biaatfin,  and  BcnlptonB  at,  611,  613, 

T49. 
Biyibauk,  532. 
Biyar-Jmnaiid,  736. 
Blaok  Hilla  (Balkh),  764. 

{Herat),  T6T. 

(Kargaa),  638. 

(SabUn),  260. 

Blind  Tigria,  TSO. 
BudanJBQ,  521. 
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Jluhanjui 
Bnhrtd,  241. 
Bftjkau,  T3T,  T56. 
Bii^hah,  TIO. 
Biil,  261. 
Bulangan,  764. 
BolOk  Injft,  621. 
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Bniizahiiver,  617,  513. 

Cobimn,  533. 

m 

Buriflht,  245. 

Colunk,  261. 

Burk,  S29,  763. 

Comana,  260. 

^^^^ 

Barlilmwar,  237,  239. 

■1      n 

Burijird,  245,  246,  Tfil. 

EidhBiBT,  534. 

Bornlw  puss,  TS8,  7S9. 

Cynis,  Tomb  of,  627,  764. 

M  Shahnb,  255. 

Bashanj,  73G,  758. 

B&Bhkaii&t,  ei7. 

Didhio,  517. 

Bust,  634. 

P»b,  762. 

BufltSm,  745,  75S,  755. 

Sahsn-i-Shir,  T6B. 

Dahand,  763. 

BusUnak,  625,  T66. 

Daht  rim,  735. 

Da^at,  73. 

Btajan,  737,  756. 

Dalijan,  243. 

Biwurgiarin,  737. 

Dam  DSrin,  524. 
Damirand,  240,  745. 
Samghma,  745,  753. 

Caiaareilk  Hazaku,  260. 

Danid,  Tomb  of,  514. 

CBlIiuicua,  265. 

DarSbjird,  529,  763. 

Camel's  Neck  Gorge,  740. 

Darah,  poat  stage,  7ST. 

CBspiaoSea.  740,  741,742. 

Darah  Caatle,  635. 

CortleB  of  Fire,  526. 

Darak,  616. 

Chflthaktu,  538. 

Daravard,  251. 

(;hih  Cbll,  763. 

Daiband-i-Khalifiili,  70. 

Chih,  Dih,  764. 

DarbandTajKhitiin.  511. 

ChSb  HflriSn,  758. 

Darbaad  Zanf;i,  Sll. 

Chah  Ebik,  758. 

Chah  Khnshk,  764. 

Chih  $Mhi,  758. 

Chah  Siyah,  756. 

Chah  'r^bah,  764. 

Chahir  Danik,  513. 

ChaharJDjr,  739. 

Chahik,  Great  and  Little,  621,  764. 

Chains,  Pass  of,  762. 

Cbamankin  Bnbit,  762. 

Charam,  523. 

Chashmah  Sabz  LaVe,  734. 

Chast,  737. 

GhaJUi,  Atatxg,  520,  S24,  528. 

Chawbah,  765. 

Chicbaat  Lake,  766. 

Chin  Island,  750. 

Chinir,  763. 

Chapin,  AmEr,  734. 

CilJcU,  262. 

CinMsinni,  265. 


Daidaaht,  239. 

Darghin,  743,  758. 

Sai^uzin,  247. 

Dirijria,  764. 

DaijaD  or  Darkhan,  534. 

DukiQ,  528,  763. 

Darkhid   oi   DaTkhDwayd   river    ant 

lake,  626. 
Dannarai,  250. 
Darrab-Fariijaj,  760. 
Darrab-Gaz,  744. 
Danik,  762. 
DashlQ,  763. 
DaabtAbad,  513. 
Dasht  ArziD,  526,  763. 
Dasbt  Birin,  523. 
Dasht-i-Bi]ra4,  534. 
Dasbt  Run  or  Barau,  621,  526,  761. 
Daskarah  or  Daatgir,  614. 
Dastagird,  764. 
Daughter's  Pass,  763. 


DiT,  T3S. 
Dftvin,  SI7. 
Davand,  251. 
Dawinik  RnbGt,  761. 
Dawlatfibid,  214. 
Difob,  TSS. 
Dajrbul,  7S3. 
Daykm,  241. 
DByi-Bl'Akiil,  70,  750. 
Dnyr-al-'Ummal,  730. 
Dajt  Shtitia,  761. 
DaTT  Ebhid,  623. 
DMitkh-rnd,  252. 
Desert.  Ttin  Great,  632. 
Dereh  Boyun,  740. 
Dhfila,  269. 
Dih  'All,  523. 
Dib  Bad,  754,  766. 
Dih  Chih,  7fi4. 
Dih  Oanj,  755. 
Dih  QirdQ,  521,  761. 
Dih  Omg,  762. 
Dih  Isfahini,  759. 
Dflk  Jam,  764. 
Dih  Ehatin,  763. 
Dih  EhuBTu,  756. 
Dih  Shwsrlun,  253. 
Dih  Mird,  621,  756. 


DillN 


[,  763. 


Dih  Pahand,  7S3. 
Dih  Sakil,  758. 
Dih  Shir,  764. 
Dih  SnttiD,  763. 
Dih  ZardQk,  758. 
DihiaUn  (Budghia),  737. 

(Jurjaii),  743,  744,  766. 
Dinar  mouotsia,  625. 
DlnaTar,  511. 
Diiba,  611. 
DiT'Tud,  530. 
Diya-ol-MuUi,  Bridge,  263. 
Dirar  Bakr  ani  Diyar  Babi'ah,  263. 
Dii  rivo'and  DUful,  246,  512,  614. 
Dit  Abiaj  (or  Iraj],  619. 


DiiB 


1,250. 


Dii  OankbadhED,  746. 
Dii  Hind,  764. 
Dii  (al'it,  525. 


Dii  BdyiQ,  260. 

Dil-i<Sijab,  246. 

Dii  Zoi,  735. 

Diibad,  734. 

DUbH,  511. 

Diimar,  253. 

Hi  Danik,  613. 

Da  Oumbadhan,  523,  766. 

Dojajrl  (Canal),  70. 

{Kirftn  riTw),  612. 

DAneoD,  751. 


Ecbatana,  «ee  Hamadin. 
Ecbatana,  Kortheni,  242. 
Ede<«ia,  2GS. 
Glkabetpol,  256. 
ElTeud  mouutniu,  246,  T1S. 
Erenjtg,  253. 
Enenim,  269,  761. 
Eaphratea,  66. 


Faghan,  253. 

Takhr-sit-Dia,  King  of  Honnni,  531. 

f  akhristaa  aadFiilchr-ad-Diiiv'Lati,620. 

Fill,  hiO,  526. 

Fam-sj-^iJI),  750. 

Piralj  (Otrir),  739. 

Faraghab,  619. 

f  arah  and  bridge  of,  S34,  757. 

FarihBD,  244. 

Faramnn,  761. 

Farashah,  750. 

Faravuh,  742,  765. 

Parhndan.  743. 

Faridun,  530. 

Farlfan,  239. 

Firia,  534. 

FariajiD,  241,  752. 

Farirar,  246. 

Fanynmad,  735. 

FarUiik  riTsi,  736. 

Fan,  616. 

Fardjay,  Dairah,  760. 

Farak,  764. 

Pirtith,  750. 

Faryab  (Juijbi),  738,  739  764. 
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Firyfil.  Dirtricl  (Fire),  762. 

Gllan,  746. 

.  Fanin,  244. 

oaujih  Moontoin,  623. 

Fttl.  623,  520,  763. 

Gitdkah.  745. 

Fi«.  7S7. 

GinUildi,  248. 

Fa.  74:i.     ■ 

aoghonifl,  281. 

Firib  or  Firahr,  739. 

Gold  MoDDlaiu,  746. 

Fire  Temples,  SIO,  523,  534,  736. 

GombrooB,  7 S3. 

Firrim.  745. 

Goyun,  765. 

FlriUiibi<i(Jfir),  617,  7B2. 

Oukohuh  Tan^i,  261. 

(Kbalthy),  260. 

an  Bi,ir,  268.  260. 

(Shirvin),  266. 

GfiJabid,  756. 

(Timn),  243. 

Gulchah  Nil,  260,  760. 

(Tur9liir),634. 

GaistSn  mauntein,  264. 

FirtliD,  23a. 

Gulpajgin,  243. 

FSriiilfubid,  266. 

Galsbika  mouataia  and  lake,  735. 

Firoekub  (Gar),  635,  738. 

Oumra  or  Gumrnk,  763,  764. 

(Kikmie),  746. 

Onnabad  (l^^hirian),  634. 

Firyab  or  Farjib  (Juej'io).  739. 

(BidghiB),  737. 

Forg  or  Fnrj,  529,  763. 

Gunbidh  Malliighan,  523,  766. 

Fountain  of  Life,  266. 

Gorg,  Dih,  762. 

Fol,  526. 

Ourjban,  257. 

Fnlid,  247. 

GuHhtMfi,  265,  250. 

Famin,  748. 

Guwiihll,  630. 

Furmk,  625,  766. 

FBshMJ,  736,  766. 

Sabs,  626. 

Hnddiduh,  7S3. 

QadiT-rud,  2 

Gaubah,  Gannibsh,  or  Gaodab,  626. 

Ganj,  Dih,  755. 

Ganjabad,  754. 

Ganjah,  256,  769. 

Oann-Tud  (Miyanij),  251. 

(Ray),  240. 

Oivbiii,  254. 

Gavdal,  252. 

OsTkhani  Swamp,  239. 

Givmaaa  oc  Qannaha  rivsr,  241,  247- 

Oatbini  iiTer,  755. 

Georgia,  267,  733. 

Gharj  and  GharjisUi],  738. 

Ohark,  769. 

Ghattmh  or  Ghsinayi),  636. 

Ohnr,  634,  636. 

Gburah  or  ObOraj,  736. 

GhnrdijaD,  623. 

Ohfiri^,  736,  766. 

on  wa  anan,  72, 749. 


Hadithah,  on  Tigiia.  264,  761. 

on  Euphnilee,  70. 

Bafrak,  620,  764. 
flaj  city,  782. 
Hajam  mounlain,  744. 
Qajib,  Rubat,  761. 
IJajjaj  ibn  Yusuf,  530. 
Hajji  l^awwam.  Wall  of,  763. 
Hakanniab,  749. 
Holsm,  'Akabati,  740. 
I^Hlani.  New,  766,  766. 
Hamadan.  246,  748,  749. 
Haman,  762, 
Hamjan  Eabrin,  618. 
Hamahahioh,  254. 
Hangamabid  (Armeoia),  263. 

(Badghis),  757. 

Hini,  265. 

Har,  769. 

Haram(Fara),762. 

Haram  moontain  in  Tabaruttn,  744. 
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Harat  (Herat),  736,  756,  757. 

(Fare),  621. 

Qarba,  70. 

Harin  momitaiii,  246. 

.Harir,  520,  521. 

Hari-riid,  736. 

Harmud,  518. 

^arran,  265. 

Har^,  512. 

HarQniyah,  750. 

^asaiiabad,  751. 

Hasht-rad,  251,  252. 

^ftwaidt,  750. 

Qawizah,  513,  514. 

^ftydariyah,  241. 

Haykal,  534. 

Hayyiidin,  525. 

Hazarasp,  740,  743,  758. 

Helmond,  534. 

Herat,  736,  756,  757. 

Hillah,  70,  750. 

Hindarabi  laland,  627. 

Hindijan,  626. 

Hind-rad,  247. 

Hinduvan,  251. 

9irah,  70. 

Hirak,  256,  517. 

Hirmand,  634. 

Hirmas,  265,  266. 

HisakaTan,  749. 

^i^ar  Kami,  263. 

^i^n  Eayfa,  266. 

Hit,  72. 

HodTin,  525. 

Hul,  251. 

Hiilan  Mulan,  261. 

Taiwan,  70,  749. 

HQmah  or  District,  616,  764. 

Hiimu,  518. 

Hormuz,  Rubat,  763. 

city,  old  and  new,  627,  531. 

Island,  637,  763. 

Hibhang  Pass,  763. 
Hushyar,  261. 
Huwayn  mountain,  246. 
Huzu,  618,  527,  762. 


Ibex,  533. 

Ibn  9anba],  519. 

Ibn  Pishkin,  250. 

Ibn  T&hir,  Ruba^,  755. 

Iconhun,  260.  • 

Tdhaj,  244. 

Ig,  628,  763. 

Ijarud,  243. 

lUid,  520. 

Ikhshin  riyer,  523. 

'Imadiyah,  265. 

Indus  riyer,  762. 

Irahistan,  518. 

Iraj,  519. 

'InJf.  <Ajam,  238. 

*Ira^F  'Arab,  65. 

'Iral^yn,  238. 

Isbaban&t,  529. 

Isfadan,  636. 

Isfahan,  239,  751,  761. 

Isfabanak,  761. 

Isfahan!,  Dih,  159. 

Iffahbad,  746. 

Isfand,  532. 

Isfandan,  619. 

Isfandiyar  Castle,  524. 

Isfarayin,  736. 

Isfid  Diz,  624. 

Isfidan,  619. 

Isfidhan,  247. 

Islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  527. 

Ispahbid,  746. 

Iftakhr,  619,  762. 

Iftanbanan,  629. 

Istind,  636. 


Jabbul,  760. 

Jabulta,  761. 

Jad,  737. 

Ja'fari  Rubat,  754. 

Jaghan-riid,  735. 

Jaghar-Naziid  Lake,  244. 

Jaghtii  Riyer,  252,  253. 

Jahram,  521. 

Jahuk,  247. 

Jftij-rud,  240. 

Jajarm,  735,  753. 


Ja^bimd,  TSS. 

JabiTin,  749. 

Jalil-ad-Dlo  Buui,  260. 

JatlUj&a,  536. 

JaliLla,  749,  750. 

Jim,  737. 

Jamjamal,  511,  719. 

Jamkn,  250. 

JamAkhif  an  Bridge,  754. 

Jonad,  7S3. 

Jannibah,  626. 

Jar  or  Josir,  2fi4. 

Jann  JSjr,  733. 

Jaimalf,  S32. 

Jarmaiaat,  2S3. 

Jarrahi  rixer,  fil3,  524. 

Joishi^  rivEir,  523. 

Jirad  town,  district,  242,  243. 

Juik  Island,  52S. 

Jantin,  757. 

Javaii  ^ol'ab,  259. 

JawE,  Dih,  764. 

Jay,  237,  239. 

Jayhnn  (Olos),  739. 

Jas&ab  I'ruTince,  263. 

Juiisb  Ibn  'Ontor,  2SS. 

Jevs  in  Abarkub,  fitS. 

Jibiit  Province,  238. 

Jilanat  Province,  746. 

Jd^jab  Mountain,  522. 

Jirmb,  523. 

Jirnft,  630. 

Jirnn  Island,  527,  631. 

JIah,  765. 

Jiyar,  260. 

JoDab,  Sbrine  of,  266. 

Jubarah,  239. 

Jubbah,  72. 

Jubkan,  522. 

Judi  Mountain,  265. 

Julbiiab,  230. 

Jumah  or  District,  516,  764. 

Junabad  (Ii;abietaa),  534. 

(LurUtan),  752. 

Junday  Shapnr,  5U. 

J&r  or  Ftriizabad,  617,  762. 

Jotbida^an,  244. 


Jurjsn,  province,  citj-,  and  nvei,  IVi, 

in,  75». 
Jurjioiiyab,  742,  753. 
Juwavm  of  Abii  Aljituid,  521,  626. 
JawajTD  or  Juwnyn  (Sbirax),  622,  765. 
Jownjn  Distdct,  735. 
Jawajn  (Zaranj],  757. 
JujEusbk,  751. 
Juy  Murgh  Kubtsr,  751. 
JSy-i-Naw,  759. 
Jnibit,  759. 
jMian  Dirtrict,  738.  754,  755- 


Eib,  260. 

Kn'i),  KuUt,  754. 

I^sbiUub,  25G. 

Kflbatmng,  718. 

Eabrit  Cutla,  24B. 

Eabfid,  2S3. 

Enbud  Janmb,  744. 

Eabndhan  Lake,  349. 

Eabatar  Ebinab,  754. 

^udialyab,  71,  751. 

Kadpil,  252. 

Eaduk  or  Eadul,  261. 

^aff  mountain,  531. 

Eagbadh  Eunin,  243,  758. 

ICahab,  237,  239. 

Kabarjan,  61S. 

Eabarkan,  525. 

Eabran,  251. 

I^al'ah  Bayza  or  i^al'ab  Sang,  7 

Kal'ab  Eubnab,  535. 

Eabintar,  250. 

iKUi  and  EaJau,  520,  526. 

Ealif,  739. 

RalikalB.  266,  260. 

EaUar,  520,  521. 

Eilin,  737. 

Eamakb,  260. 

Eamflmz,  521,  527. 

EamiD,  521,  527,  764. 

Eaaat  Saray,  767. 

Kand,  764. 

Eand  Island,  528. 

Eanguvar,  611,  748,  749,  751. 
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Kanjar,  757. 

l^iiik  Aghach,  618. 

Kara  Hi«ir,  260. 

Karft-Sft,  255. 

iara-Xnghur-Takay,  742. 

Karabagh,  759. 

Karaghan,  247. 

^pur'ah  riyer,  512. 

Karaj  of  Abft  Dulaf,  244,  751. 

of  Hamadan,  247. 

of  Taiwan  District,  243. 

Karajabad,  754. 

^arajah,  750. 

J^atichit,  742. 

J^&tprlF,  752. 

Karaman,  261. 

Kararij,  237,  239. 

Karbala,  68. 

Kardan-rtid,  240. 

Kaigas  mountain,  533. 

J^arin  mountain,  531. 

Karin  (Fars),  521. 

Karin  (Theodosiopolis),  260. 

KarTnayn,  757. 

Kariwar,  246. 

Kiriyan,  518. 

Kariyat-al-As,  521. 

Earizah,  737. 

Kaijuyan,  747. 

Karkahar,  748. 

Karkan,  522,  765. 

Karkar,  253. 

Karkh,  751. 

Karkhah  river,  246,  513. 

Kar^iyah,  265,  266. 

Karkuyah,  757. 

Karmalis,  266. 

Kamayn,  536. 

Karran,  239. 

Kaif,  257. 

Eartkjay,  760. 

Karun  river,  244,  245,  246,  512. 

Karvan  Gah,  755. 

Earzan-rnd,  247. 

Karzin,  518,  524,  762. 

KaBhan,  243,  761. 

Kashhan,  754. 

J^afT  9ut,  754. 


J^r-al-Lufi&f,  511. 

J^r-ar-Bih,  756. 

J^a^r  Shirin,  70,  749. 

Kasta^i,  261. 

Jj^as^munlyah,  260. 

Kat,  260. 

Kath,  742. 

Eathah,  764. 

Kavadiyan,  739. 

l^ya^,  261. 

Kavar,  518,  762. 

Kavir  Deeert,  532. 

^aw'ah  river,  512. 

Kawtam,  252,  747. 

Kayfa,  ^i^n,  265. 

Kayin,  535. 

Kays  Island,  518,  527,  750,  762. 

Kay^ariyah,  260. 

Kaziron,  522,  763. 

Eazki  river,  245,  246,  512. 

Kazri,  735. 

Kazvin,  241,  752. 

Khabadan,  765. 

Khabaran,  739. 

Ehabi9,  530. 

Ehabr,  517. 

Ehfibur  river,  265. 

KhabOishan,  735,  744. 

Khajank  river,  735. 

Khakistar,  754. 

Khalil-rud,  530. 

Ehalif,  70. 

Ehalkbal  (Adharbayjan),  250,  758. 

(Caspian),  740. 

Ehallar,  765. 
Ehamidab  Bil,  250. 
Ehani^,  70,  749. 
Khanjast  Lake,  249,  766. 
KbanVah  Sbutor,  759. 
Ehanlanjan,  237,  239. 
Ehanmn-rud,  248. 
KbSnus,  761. 
Kharadin,  263. 
Kharav,  242. 
Kbarbirt,  260. 
KhOrik,  527,  750. 
Kharkird,  737. 
Kharput,  260. 
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H              Khurrolsin   District  imd  River.   340, 

Khur^hah  Castle,  621. 

■                          247. 

Ebiirashi  or  Khurnbi,  .^17. 

■              Khamtmah,  520,  7S4. 

Khurkan.  74S. 

■              EbarTumb,  766. 

KhBTtamihiil  and  river,  246,  246,  613. 

■               Khar-rud,  241. 

Khu*f,  .^35. 

H              Eli&ra  riTsr,  734. 

KbuBbAb(Aniieiua),2e3. 

H              EhSsh.  S36. 

(Urganj),  765. 

■             Kbadk,  m. 

KhiiahSn,  749. 

■             Elianjui,  241. 

Khiiollkaruh,  749. 

■             EhBat-Minaraha!,  742. 

KbuBTfi,  Dih,  768. 

■            EhisUn,  TST. 

Ehuarit   ftnd   Shirin  Molpturee,   613, 

H             KhtiEa,  629. 

749. 

H             Ebaliziii,  SIT. 

Khutlin,  738. 

H             EhavadiD,  S22.     . 

KhnYir  of  Raj,  745,  763. 

H             Shavirin,  739. 

Ebuvar  Castle  (Pan),  616. 

^M             EhBTiirdiD,  639. 

Ehnvi  (Khoi),  asi,  761. 

Eharistto,  612. 

■               Ehawkui,  241. 

Ehwit,  737. 

■             Khnwrok,  7S5. 

KhwSjah  Aljmad  Rabat.  761. 

■              Ehawrit,  757. 

Ebwajab  Ahmad  rilUgs,  761. 

V              Ebftwet.  636. 

Ehwindan  rivsr,  626,  76i.                          ' 

^               KhByn  Inland,  fi27,  760. 

Khwiriim  province,  7*2,  748,  TfiS. 

Khayi-,  763. 

citj,  OBW,  766,  766. 

KhBjmh,  521,  539,  764. 

lake  (Aral),  741. 

Khnjriiby,  739. 

Khwirkin,  Dih,  253.                        1 

Kbayrtd.  734. 

Ehwiahit  Castle,  634.                    ^^M 

KbMHr,  Bnhr,  710. 

Eibaa  mouDlaiD,  264.                    ^^| 

Ebitiht,  523. 
Efaisbt-Fukbtah,  766. 
Ehivah  or  Ehivalr,  742,  743. 
Eboi,  261,  791. 
Ehubdhin  river,  52S. 
Ehabigin,  622. 
Ebnda-Afarin  Bridge,  253. 
Ehuduhab,  736,  763. 
EhuftiTan,  510. 
Ebfilanjan,  764. 
Ehullar,  623. 
Ebulm,  New,  756. 
Ehuman  IjCubnb,  761. 
Ebumartakin  Rubat,  763. 
Ebnmayijan,  623. 
Ebunaj,  769. 
Ehnuaa,  267. 
Ebunaffghan,  617. 
Eburab,  757. 
Ehoiaain,  733. 
EbniMin  Road  (Diatrict),  70. 


Eid,  764. 

EilaD  Fs^un,  261.  . 

EiUt,  for  i^ai'ah,  736. 

Eilat  Nidiri,  736. 

Einirab,  764. 

Sit,  618. 

Kii  and  Bakij,  260. 

Eirbal,  Upper  nnd  Lower,  520,  621. 

Kirdj4y,  760. 

Eirind,  611,  749. 

Eirisht,  246. 

Eirjaa,  747. 

Eirman,  630,  764. 

Eirmaosbah  Or  JKirmisiii,  611,  749. 

Kirshahr,  261. 

KiBh  or  Eisbisb,  765. 

I^ishlak,  246. 

Eubm  Island,  627,  62S. 

Eishmai  or  Eisbm,  534. 

Eite  or  EiaG,  244. 

Eijfon  mounUin,  264. 


J^jlil  AcTit  or  Babit,  742,  765. 

^ilil  BubJLt  (JjUula),  750. 

qUnl  Uien,  292. 

^abad  Etvurrah,  S24. 

EbbanjiiD.  .^  7 

EabiiuD,  S33. 

Eficbihul.  734. 

Etchia,  73S,  750. 

EUah,  67. 

EAh-i'Siyih,  757. 

Ituhbnnah,  2*3. 
EDhdBin,  747. 
E&bist&ii  proTince,  633. 

Till«ge,  519. 

Eobjui,  517. 

Enlumh  Ur^on],  156. 

Eahrfid  of  Sjlaj  BulU,  240. 

Enbnid  Hills  and  nllags,  243,  761. 

?nJiad,  243,  762. 

EajMtahin,  746. 

EU,250. 

EU  Uian,  262. 

Efilaojin  Castle,  521. 

Kfllka  river,  613. 

^nlaniyah,  265. 

Enlftr,  250. 

^nm,  243,  761. 

E&mU)Bt,  260. 

Eumiri}  523. 

EntDta,  733,  7'15. 

EtmuhBh,  621,  761. 

Enmutin,  919. 

Enndur,  634. 

Eiinijmh,  260. 

E<irriTeT(Anneiiia),  255. 

(Fare).  520. 

Ennd,  521. 

Efiran  ('Irak  ■Arab),  71. 
Earin  (Fare),  518. 
Etouht,  246. 
EordigUn,  236,  609. 
Eorladi  or  EnrUrsh,  740. 
Enrlinid,  743. 
Eunn,  529. 
Eonl,  Buba^,  756. 
Ebh  Hitii,  261. 
EOihan,  611. 
Eariud  montttain,  533. 


ur,  7:96. 


Enahk,  236. 

EaihkHant 

Efiahk  Nu'm 

Eaihk-i-Zard,  526,  7Q1. 

Euiri,  736. 

Euatan,  767. 

Eosfijr,  736. 

Eufb-ad-DiD,  Eing  of  Hvnnw,  531. 

Eatha  Babba,  760. 

^ttpnhi  021. 


EUTii 


,765. 


Lib,  737. 

Labandan,  759. 

Lift,  527. 

Ligtlir,  918,  762. 

LihijiD,  747. 

Lihur  Usnd,  623. 

LiQii-raJ,  1^47 

Lin  Island,  627,  62S. 

Lar,  629,  763. 

Lanindab,  269. 

Ididak  pau,  762. 

Lareon,  760. 

Lwhkar,  914. 

Laablar,  610. 

Laajiid,  753. 

Lia-rud,  797. 

Litwhar,  763. 

Lajlis,  253. 

Lignite,  631. 

Liljf,  69. 

Lion's  Houth  Gorge,  710,  768. 

Long  Inland,  627. 

LB^iyafflst,  263. 

I.aluoh,  26U. 

Lor  Great  and  Ijttle;  LnrisUo,  244. 

Lurdakin  or  Lurgio,  249. 


UadiiD,  71,  750. 

Hadar  wa  Dakbtar  pass,  761. 

JtladmlDiyab.  743. 

Madrasah  ISulfun  Mu^anmuid,  239. 

Mufantb  (D(.-5trt],  532. 

Mift,251. 

Haghii,  753. 
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MaljBJlflh  Bigb,  715,  753. 

Manib.  739.                                           1 

MihBlnjTBh  Lake,  518. 

Mairam,  Robit,  TS9.                                    1 

MaiiBD.  763. 

Marzak.  765.                                                 1 

MBMiibad,  757. 

Mi^n,  752.                                               1 

Mihf  Rubit,  754. 

Ma^irsm,  7i3. 

MiUdjuht,  512. 

MajUuul  (lntun  Ri^u).  735. 

Mattfflfidibid,  234,  759. 

■Abd-ttl-'Apoi,  2M.  7i8. 

MalirabaD,  526. 

-Ali,  67,  760. 

Mflja-la,  247. 

Surayn,  67. 

Majaa'-al-Aniib,  531. 

HfljnQD  (Lower  Zib),  264. 

Mimj-ao,  7*4. 

Maj-rM,  S41. 

Maahiz,  531. 

Msjos-^Bl'ah.  764. 

Moshk,  Rubat,  764. 

HakajiiB,  618. 

Mashkan.  526. 

Ha'kil  Cimal.  750. 

Muin  river.  513.                                             ' 

M»id»  Caatle,  246. 

Maejid  Ratan,  754. 

Mil-Amir,  244. 

Mulair,  247. 

MwUE&h,  253. 

MiliD,  737. 

Mawz  Lake,  522. 

HiliD  pa»<,  BDd  Rabat,  763. 

Maj  Castle,  739. 
MajUarifeayn,  266. 
Maybnd,  247. 

Malasjiid,  263,  781. 

MalntijTih.  260. 

Majddn.i.Bnltin.73i. 

Miliah  (Adhrubayiin),  7S9. 

Maridaait,  612. 

(Fan),  76S. 

Mgyin,  510,  520.  762. 

HSmanl),  753. 

llajmuttb  (Sbirai),  762.                 .^^H 

Mind  river,  518. 

(YBbudiynh),536.          ~^m 

MandiatuD,  518. 

MaaVIshligh,  741. 

Maosurah,  745. 

HaoBiuabud,  742. 

Harighah,  248,  252. 

Marighah  or  Faraghab,  529. 

Harand,  253,  761. 

Maraz.  739. 

Mirbin,  237,  239. 

Hardin,  266. 

Harghzir  Darrah,  757. 

Hargbzir  Lake,  526. 

Harghzara  {pagtare-Unda),  526. 

Marinun,  736. 

MarjamnaD,  243. 

Martchak,  757. 

Harnst  or  Harvdasht,  620,  764. 

Harr   ShabiJBD   (Great    Marv),   739, 

767,  758. 
Marv-ar-Bud  or  Harr  Kuchik  (Little 

Man),  738,  739.  754,  757. 


Mazandaran,  743. 
HeUtene,  260. 
MihmaDdfist,  753. 
Mihrajanliadha^,  246. 
Mihran  (Indus),  762. 
MihrSn-rBd,  248. 
Mihyar,  761. 
MIkil.  534. 
Milahid,  735. 
Mil  'Oman,  754. 


[,  513. 


Minao,  531. 
Minar,  751. 
Minirah  Gab,  756. 


Miahui 


I,  522. 


Mishkanat,  529. 
Misbkin.  250. 
Mijan  Rudan,  751. 
Miyini  Road,  761. 
Miyinij,  231,  761. 
Moees,  Book  of,  256. 
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Mosul,  264,  751. 

Mother  and  Daughter  Pass,  761. 

Moving  Sands,  758. 

Mughal  or  Turk,  252. 

MiighfLn  or  Mu]|:an,  254. 

Mughuliyah,  243. 

Muhammad,  College  of  Sult&n,  239. 

Muhammad  ibn  Ddagiz,  748,  749. 

Mu^ammadabad,  755. 

Mu^awwal,  71. 

Mujahidabad,  534. 

Mulabid  (Assassins)  Castles,  241,  254, 

525. 
Muminabad,  535. 
Mikrchah  Ehurd,  761. 
Murdan  Na*im,  251,  253. 
Murghab  Riyer,  739. 
Miirjan  or  Murkhan  Mountain,  523. 
Murustak,  743,  744. 
Miisa-abad,  755. 
Miish,  266. 
Mushk  Mabna,  755. 
MuzdalfLan  riyer,  242,  243. 


Naband,  518. 

Nad  *Ali,  533. 

Naghaz,  253. 

Nahr  'Isa,  71. 

Nahr  Malik,  71. 

Nahraban,  750. 

Nahrawan,  71. 

Najaf,  750. 

Najiram,  517. 

Najm-ad-Din  Eubri,  743. 

Najmabad,  242. 

Nakhchiyan,  253. 

Namak,  Dih,  753. 

Namak  Lawn  mountain,  243. 

Nardiban  Payah,  755. 

Narkw  (Narcissus)  Plain,  527. 

Narmashir,  531. 

Narrows  of  the  Oxus,  740,  758. 

Nashawa,  253. 

Na^ibin,  266. 

Na^ir-ad-Din  of  TQs,  252. 

Na^irabad  or  Na^ratabad,  533. 

Natanz,  244. 


Naw  Diz,  251. 

Naw,  Pul-i-,  762. 

Naw  Shagird,  758. 

Nawbanjan   or   Nawbandagan,    524, 

765. 
Nayin,  247. 
Naylan,  259. 
Nayriz,  521,  529. 
New  Bridge,  762. 
Nih,  533. 

Nihavand,  247,  751. 
Nikbay,  RubSf,  760. 
Nikdah,  260. 
Niksar,  264. 

Na  (*Ira^  *Arab),  71,  750. 
Nim  Murdan,  744. 
Nimr,  757. 
Nim-Bah,  511. 
Nimruz,  533. 
Nineyeh,  266. 
Nisa,  744. 
Nisar,  747. 

Nishapiir,  734,  753,  754,  756. 
Nishnak  or  Nishknnan,  524. 
Nisht  or  Na'isht  mountain,  519. 
Nismur,  244. 
Niyajun,  252. 
Niidah,  753. 
Nu*man!yah,  71. 
Nur  Khan,  Rubat,  756. 
Nuran,  Rub&t,  754. 
Nuzyar,  758. 


Obseryatory  of  Maraghah,  252. 
Old  "Woman's  Pass,  763. 
Ormuz,  531. 
Ottoman  Turks,  258. 
Oxus  riyer,  739-742. 


Panj  Angusht,  252. 
Panjhir,  738. 
Parah,  754. 
Pardahlis  Pass,  759. 
Panrab  river,  519,  520. 
Pasaya,  253. 
Pashiyan,  745. 
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.'*.*-l»s  «». 

Rnmiyali,  70. 

(3M*«>»>.  U6. 

Kartik.  763. 

lltoMt  w  Khit.  254,  759. 

Ruatomdir,  743,  744. 

n.M>««B.»s. 

PirtKUl.  7*2. 

Pitbkiuil,  632. 

Btblan  mouuUul,  24t),  26*. 

f>WUUn  Dutrirt,  230,  264. 

SabulL  Biidgu,  523. 

Nnlik«i,737. 

Sibiitkbwagt,  245,  SIO,  751. 

P4i  8416,  523. 

Sabavai  (Pira),  620. 

pm.i.Na*,  762. 

(Herit),  635,  7S6.  T87. 

Pulvir,  SIB,  520. 

(Nishipur),  735,  758. 

POtllkil  Durah,  243. 

§adrayn,  70. 

Pu«bt-i-FRru9ll,  735. 

Sadur,  768. 

§ifali,  765. 

$&fi-rad.  262. 

Sand,  532. 

(Fats),  521. 

Sufid-rtd,  241,  251,  T46.  768,  769.                , 

lUbbah,  751. 

Sagubitd,  241,  752,  781. 

RSkhid  or  EShood  moiinlain, 

241.             Sahand  mouotain,  249. 

BakhuiihnilthaD,  758. 

^ihik,  Groat  (ind  Littlo.  521,  764. 

Half^ah,  285. 

SahmUh.  747. 

Rftmhumui,  514. 

Sahr  river,  734. 

lUnjiid,  520. 

Sa'idabgd  (Harat),  75S. 

Rim  Vnrao.  624. 

[KirmSn),  766. 

lUmMvio.  fil7. 

(Tabriz),  761. 

Uis-d-'Ayn,  286. 

Sa'ighah.  7S6.                                ^^H 

Ris-aUKMb,  753. 

Snn  Bfili,  756.                                ^^^H 

Kisband  or  RismaDd,  244. 

Basht,  746. 

Rostek  mountain,  529. 

Ratin  rirer,  623. 

Hiy,  240,  753. 

BUik  river,  739. 

^han  or  Bikia,  536. 

:^hahi,  613,  525. 

Rival,  253. 

Ra'ad,  743,  744. 

Rubak,  739. 


Raba 


.,  329. 


RQdarud  or  Rudravi 

247. 
Rudaaht,  237,  239.    . 
Rudb&r,  241,  744. 
Budkab,  24S. 
R&dk&D,  761. 
Riighad,  743,  741. 
Ruhi,  265. 
Rfim  Province,  257. 


?aio  ¥al'ab,  243,  752. 
Sa'ird,  266. 
gaj  city,  762. 
Siji,  748,  749. 
Sikhir,  251. 
Sakbis,  535. 
Sakkan,  river,  518. 
Sakii,  Dih,  758. 
SalaV-ad-Din.  Eubi(.  526, 
Salam  (ATmcnia),  263. 

(Bikharz),  737. 

Sall^at,  523. 
Salju^B  of  Rum,  258. 
Salmia,  261. 

Salt  in  seveu  toloura,  529. 
Samau,  243,  247. 
Samarrah,  70,  751. 
Samawat  Deaert,  751. 
SiminjiLa.  738. 
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Sari,  744. 
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Talikan  of  Juzjan,  738,  739,  754. 
Talikan  District  (Kazrin),  243,  739. 
Talish  or  Tawalish  District,  241,  250, 

252,  759. 
Tamar  Aghach,  261. 
Tamijan,  746. 
Tamsar,  247. 
Tanah,  64. 

Tang-i-Dahan-i-Shir,  740. 
Tang-i-Zinah,  529. 
Tanjah,  534. 
Tardzak  or  f  ararak,  514. 
Tari^  mountain,  744. 
Tarik  Khurasan  District,  70. 
TarV,  256. 
Tarmishah,  536. 
Tartar  river,  256. 
Tarum  Districts,  243,  529,  763. 
Tarum  river,  252. 
Tariij,  249. 
Ta*8ar,  747. 
Tasbku,  763. 
Tasiij,  249. 
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Tawaj  or  Tawwaz,  517,  523. 
Tayfur  Castle,  525. 
Tayikan,  738. 
Taymarrah,  71. 
Tejendab,  736. 
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Tbamanin,  Siik,  265. 
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Tib,  69. 
Tiflis,  257,  759. 
Tigris  course,  66. 
Tigris,  Blind,  750. 
Tiliran,  241. 
Tila  Lake,  249. 
Timaristan,  763. 
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Tir  Muidan,  522,  765. 
Tiran,  751,  752. 
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Tiin  (Badghis),  757. 
Tur  Aghach,  261. 
Turan  Shah,  530. 
Tiiran  Ruba^,  764. 
Turb,  513. 

Turbat-i-Haydari,  737. 
Turbat-i-Shaykh  Jam,  766. 
Turk  or  Mughal,  262. 
Turkhan-rtid,  241. 
Turkman  Kandi,  761. 
Turseh,  249. 
Turshiz,  534,  636,  766. 
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Tut-Suvari,  768. 
Tuvi,  247. 
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Ujan  (Adharbayjan),  249,  761. 

(Fars),  519. 

Ukairun,  737. 

*Ukbarah,  761. 

*T7marah  Coast,  617. 

Unar,  250. 

Urd,  526. 

Urdubad,  264. 

Urganj,  Old  and  New,  740,  741,  742, 

756,  766,  768. 
Urmiyah  City  and  Lake,  249, 261,  766. 
Urmuf  or  Urmuz  Island,  527,  762. 
UshnQyah,  261. 
Usriid,  757. 
Ustuwa,  736. 
Uzarmand,  768. 
Uzjan,  519. 

Wakhshab,  740. 
Walaj,  748,  749. 
Yalashgird  (Annenia),  263. 
Yalashjird  (Hamadan),  748. 
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Art.  XKY.— Three  Ai-abic  MSB.  on  the  History  of  the  City 
of  MayyOfariqiu.     By  H.  F.  Amedkoz. 


P 


MAYYAFABiqiN,  liko  many  a  Moslem  city,  was  not  without 
its  hietoi-iaii,  but  hitherto  be  has  been  a  name  only — Ibn  al- 
Axraq  al-Fariqi — known  to  ua  by  the  quotationa  from  hia 
history  in  the  biographies  of  Ibn  Kbi^lii^aa.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  British  Museum  haa  acquired  a  nearly  complete 
copy  of  the  Ta'rikh  Mayyafariqin,  Or,  5,803.  Its  date 
of  composition  is  573  a.h.  The  MS.  ia  written  in  a  good 
hand,  aod  was  copied  probably  at  Damascus,  aud  in  the 
seventh  century  of  the  Hijra.  It  contains  200  folios  of 
about  twenty-two  closely  written  lines  a  aide  :  the  first  eight 
folios,  to  17  A.H.,  arc  wanting ;  a  gap,  covering  the  years 
567-9,  follows  folio  194,  and  the  years  671-2  are  wanting 
at  the  end. 

And  recently  the  Museum  has  acquired  a  fragment  of  an 
earlier  version  of  the  same  history — Or.  6,310 — composed,  as 
appears  from  a  passage  on  folio  94^,  in  560  a.b.  Its  form  is 
more  concise,  owing  to  the  absence  of  much  of  the  nou-Iocal 
matter  of  the  lat«r  version,  and  its  contents  correspond  with 
the  latler  half  of  that  version,  and  do  not  cover  the  first  two 
and  a  half  ceniuries  of  the  Hijra.  It  may  be  that  this  period, 
during  which  MuyyilfiiriqTn  had  no  history  of  ita  own  apart 
from  that  of  the  Caliphate,  was  therein  dealt  with  briefly.' 


■  This  HS.  ia  in  a  more  fomiBl  hand  thsn  Or.  5,803  ;  it  oontaios  138  folioa  of 
tea  shorl  lines  *  nde ;  it  commencea  at  2&b  a.h.  (fol.  103a  nf  Or.  e,S03}, 
nroeetda  Ihiriagh  130  Inlios  to  S43  *.h.,  when  there  ocean  a  gap  uf  a  feu 
Ifoli.  173-4  nl  Or.  S,S03),  and  then  extenilB  to  648  a.  u.  (fol.  17S<i  of  Or.  5,303}. 
'there  i*  also  a  jr»p  at  lol.  3S6,  line  3,  which  ia  coveied  by  the  matter  on 
(dI*.  121-t2fi  of  Or.  5,803,  b«iDg  the  pericd  between  the  rsTolt  at  MBTyafihaln 
against  Uie  Dailtimilv  laniaun  of  $am^m  al-Dsula  the  Bawaibid  and  the 
•eizare  nf  Amid  hjr  Ibn  Damnah  eacljr  in  the  ifapi  of  Uninahliid  il-Daula  the 


^  ttlSIOKr  OF  MATTiTAElQlN. 

:i<UHu  >^taU»  oi  Ibn  al-Azraq's  career  ma;  be  gathered 
'^■|f  LUft  biuor)',  but  beyond  the  fact  that  be  was  the  grand* 
'ViL  »1  'AH,  his  name  had  to  be  sought  elsewhere'  Fortu- 
iMt«I>  Professor  D.  S.  MargoUouth  drew  my  attentioii  to 
:k.oitetioa  from  the  Bodleian  MS.,  Marsh  333,  in  the  "Life 
itud  Letters  of  Abu'l-'Ala,"  Oxford,  1900,  relating  to  the 
twque«b  of  a  library  to  Mayyafariqla.  This  bequest  was 
uvalioned  also  iu  Or.  5,803  (fol.  VdSa)  and  Marsh  333, 
which  is  a  geographical  and  historical  description  of 
Meftopotamio  (Bodl,  Cat,,  i.  No,  945),  proved  to  contain 
oupious  quotations  from  Ibu  al-Azraq'a  history,  and  to  give 
its  author's  full  name  as  Ahmad  b.  Yiiauf  b.  'Ali.*  'Ali 
b.  (U-Azraq,  the  grandfather,  is  mentioned  (fol.  149a)  as 
holding  the  office  of  Nazir  of  Husn  Kayfa  at  the  taking  of 
Mayyafariqln  by  Ibn  Jahir  in  478  A.n.,  when  he  waa 
purty  to  a  pious  fraud  through  which  the  late  Marwanid 
Yizier,  Ibn  al-Anbari,  was  saved  from  death  at  the  hands 


Marwiinid,  And  the  cnnteota  from  fol.  SSA.  line  5,  to  fol.  Bob,  line  S,  are  oat  ol 
pUoe,  and  should  follow  oa  fol.  92o,  lina  9,  aning,  nu  doubl,  lo  tbe  eomitt'* 
original  hATiiig  been  oat  of  order.  Being  geoeraU;  unpuiateil,  Dm  US.  taraw 
a  useful  exercise  in  reading,  with  Or,  6,803  as  a  key. 

'  The  name  Abu  Muljammad  given  to  Ibn  al-Azraq  bv  Wiigleofeld,  (Gesch. 
No.  256)  is  erroneous.  The  person  referred  lo  ii  a  Zihid  and  miracle- worker. 
(See  the  passage  cited,  Abu'UTida,  iii,  624.] 

'  The  authorship  of  Marah  333  is  not  settled  (see  NicoU's  note,  Bodl.  Cat,  ii 
p.  SOS),  hut  the  manuscript  may  now,  I  think,  be  safelj  regarded  as  the  saoond 
Tolnme  of  al-A<laq  al-^atira  &  Dhikr  Umara  al-Bham  wa'l-Jazira.  by  the 
Kitib  'Izz  al-Sin  Ibn  Shadd^  of  I^alab  (Brockelmaiin,  Geecb.,  i,  p.  4821,  for  on 
fol.  36}  of  the  MS.  the  author  mentions  as  bis  irork  the  Birst  nUSultan  al-Malek 
al-Zahir,  i.e.  Biubois,  and  of  this  work  'Izz  al-Sin  was  the  author.  (See  E&ji 
UiaMa,  No.  7,330,  and  also  §afadi,  list  of  Authorities  to  hisWifi  biUWafajai, 
Tienna,  No.  1,163,  i.  18i.)  The  MS.  would,  indeed,  have  been  identified  as  the 
aboTe  work  by  Nicoll,  but  for  the  error  of  liiji  Khalifa  (No.  935)  in  attributing 
■l-A>Uq  to  fiaba  al-Din  Ibn  Shaddad,  who  died  in  632  A.a.  (Brockelouum, 


Ckeeh.,  i,  p.  316).  whilst  the  author  of  Marsh  333  was  writing  ii 

I^aji  Khalifa  does,  in  fact,  attribute  al-A'laq  to  'Iu  aUDin,  but  undi 

of  al-Durrat  al-Hia^ira  (No.  4,934).     Further,  the  Hafi^  Zain  al-Din,  who  ii 


■Df^asted  by  NicoU  as  a  possible  author  of  the  MS.,  is  mentioned  therein  at 
an  actor  in  the  narrative.  It  is  noticeable  that  Iba  Shaddad's  account  of  Bid 
the  Kurd,  the  founder  of  the  Uarwanid  line  (fol.  70i),~is  given  on  the  authority 
of  Ibn  al-Athtr  (ix,  125)  on  the  ground  that  he  is  not  mentioned  by  Ibn  al-Azraq. 
This  is  untrue  of  Or.  5,803  (see  fol.  121a),  but  is  true  of  tbe  other  MS.  as  it 
ttaods.  owinc  to  the  gap  iu  the  text  at  fol.  26t,  and  there  are  many  indications 
th«t  the  vemon  oaed  by  Ibn  Shaddid  must  have  been  more  akin  to  t^  onu  than 
to  Or.  S.SOS.  More  about  ~the  Bodleian  MS.  follows  infra.  I  am  indebted 
(o  the  Librarian  of  the  Bodleian,  Mr.  E.  W.  XicholBOa,  for  tbe  advantage  of 
having  bMO  able  to  oompue  it  with  the  Hiitoty  of  Ibn  al-Auaq. 
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of  Ibn  Jahir,  by  whom  he  waa  credited  with  a  too  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  amount  of  Marwanid  treasure  which  had 
been  got  in. 

'Ali  is  again  mentioned  (fol.  150a-6)  as  one  of  a  deputation 
of  inhabitants  sent  to  the  Sultaa'a  court  in  481  to  procure 
the  removal  of  the  Governor,  Abu  'Ali  al-Balkhi,  who  had 
succeeded  Ibn  Jahir.  lu  482,  under  Ibn  Jahir's  son,  'Amid 
ul-Baula,  the  new  Governor,  he  is  mentioned  (fol.  15  la)  as 
Nazir  and  Governor  of  Arzan,  and  in  the  earlier  version 
(fol.  7Gli)  he  is  iacluded  among  the  leading  persoDS  of 
Mayyafariqin  who  accompanied  'Amid  al-l)aula  on  his 
departure  to  Baghdad  late  in  484  by  way  of  Ispahan,  when 
they  were  admitted  to  the  Caliph's  palace  and  treated  with 
much  honour. 

His  grandson,  the  historian,  was  born  at  Mayyafariqin 
in  510  A.H.  (fol.  160fl).  His  first  public  mission  was  to 
MaridiQ  in  529  (fol.  167i),  and  during  the  next  twenty 
years  he  repeatedly  records  his  presence  in  various  cities 
nf  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  In  536  he  was  at  Amid  with 
his  father  (fol.  170uJ ;  in  542  at  Mu'dan,  buj-iug  copper 
for  an  issue  of  coinage  hy  the  Ortoqid  Husam  al-Din 
(fol.  172i);  in  544  at  Mosul,  selling  iron  on  behalf  of  this 
sovereign,  when  he  was  present  on  the  Maidun  at  the 
meeting  between  the  Atahek  Quth  al-Din  Maudud  and  the 
Qadi  Kamiil  al-Din  al-Shahraziiri  on  his  release  from  prison 
(fol.  1746)— see  his  life  in  Ibn  KhallikSn  (81.  Eng.,  ii,  646), 
whose  account  of  the  meeting  seems  to  bo  taken  from  this 
history — and  when  he  had  from  Kamal  al-Din  particulars 
of  the  killing  of  Zangi  at  the  siege  of  Qal'at  Ja'bar  in  541, 
and  how  its  commander's  confident  trust  in  succour  from 
Allah  was  justified  (see  Ibn  al-Athir,  xi,  81,  and  his  History 
of  the  Atiibeks  of  Mosul,  "  Recuell  des  Historiens  des 
Croisades,  Historiens  Orientaux,"  vol,  ii,  pt.  2,  p.  131). 
He  was  in  the  camp  of  Husiim  al-Din  late  in  the  year  when 
he  received  the  surrender  of  Dara  (fol.  174/j),  his  absence 
from  Mayyafariqin  being  due  to  his  holding  the  office  of 
Mutawalli  Ashraf  al-Waqf,  i.e.  superintendent  of  charitable 
property,  outside  its  territory  (fol,  174tf). 


i 
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Budltl'id  I"'  '■isited  three  times.  First,  in  534  (foL  169fl-6), 
v^a  he  stayed  eix  months,  and  studied  under  Tarious 
ttBchers,  whom  he  eoumerates.  He  relates  how  lie  saw  the 
OJiph  MuqWfi  receive  the  homage  of  the  Khwaja  'Izz  al- 
Xvlli'i  ^"^  ^"^  ^^  ^'^^  present  at  the  Bab  al-Hujra  on 
dw  MTival  of  the  Sultan  Mae'ild's  sister,'  and  also  at  the 
nMti*^  of  the  Rultau  with  the  Caliph's  daughter,  when 
tho  ViBivr  Sharaf  al-Din  'AH  b,  Tirad  ol-Zainabi  acted  aa 
M«sy,  tui  he  had  acted  for  the  Catiph  on  his  marriage. 
FVwH  one  prominent  ofBcial — Abu  'Abd  Allah  Muhammad 
h  'Abd  'I-Karim  al-Anbitri,  who  was  nephew  to  the  above- 
IHMIiliuitffd  vizior  of  that  name,  and  was  long  in  the  service 
ut  ^  OlJiphs  from  Mustazhir  onwards,  in  the  Diwan  al- 
IliflU',  refusing  the  post  of  vizier  (fol.  153ij,  until  his  death 
te  MS  (fol.  lKfi<7 ;  Ibn  al-Athir,  is,  196)— he  received  a  Ml 
Wjcmint  of  the  conflict  between  the  Sultan  Mas'ud  aad 
tk*  Cteliphs  MuBtarshid  and  Rashid,  their  deaths,  and  the 
a  of  the  Caliph  Maqtafi  (foU.  165-6}.> 


*  "Abal-'InTUurb.  Ua^unBud  slBuHjiTdi,"  forced  onSnlUDHsi'Ddu 
lurtvbrQsiiBiiuiarlB  MS  ia  place  ot  Kunil  il-D&i  Hnbuiuiiid  b.  ■l-Quain 


;  (Ibn  nl-Athir,  li,  42,  mA  £32,  and  al-Bnndnri's  abiidgnieiit  at 

luu'i  al-Din  nl-Kiitib  aT^Ifraham,  "Kwu.-il  Ae  tm«  n-btifs  k  rhiftoira  d«a 
Snlilji'Ui'iiiM,"  hv  Hiiulsnin.  vul,  li,  iit  p.  1S7,  when)  the  truisnrer  b  mmed 
Hubwninsd  b.  'All.  anO  bp  is  oLlud.  loo,  al-Misui  in  tbe  Zabdat  ol-THwari^, 
B-ll.  Stowv,  <>r.  7.  6Sd). 

*  Hut  tatber.  Sultan  Mat>ammad.  had  giien  hei  motbn  to  hii  Mainl&k 
QariU  !vl.Sir[i  bsfi'iti  WS  a.r  ,  nhpn  the  ezttni  MiiTTTifSrir]in  a*  hii  wife 

S«.h. -J...:;-,. ■■...:,■<■■.';  V.  \'  .'■"■.-  ,i...k_  \. ,■.■.'-■  K-.",i?,2;(i). 
The  Halls  (IJnjrs)  wste  a.Mwl  to  Ihe  paluc*  by  Mustairhid  (Tiqat.  i,  144),  and 
in  0D«  i>f  UMi  Pitima  livnl  until  hui  dealh'ic  HI.  i^See  "Baghdad  dtuiaK 
the  Abbaskl  Caliphate."  OiforJ,  1900.  by  G.  Lc  Strani^-,  p.  273.) 

*  This  a<«onnl  atronl*  in  suhetance  idth  that  eiien  hi-  Ibn  al-Athir  (li,  11-17, 
•Dd  AUbdo^  37-!)$^.  but  Iba  al-Air*q'$  infivmaat,  nho  ni  an  erF-witwa  o^ 
tati  actor  in,  thf  |Kt>tv(^n(rs  add>  oiaav  iatcK^tinji  partiralm.  Ele  relates  how 
Moitarshiil  ttartvd  oo  the  campaun  acain^t  Mas'Dd  in  oppiisiboa  to  the  adrio* 
Kitfi  »(  him*(4f  aikl  ul  Ibr  Viiier  il-kainihi.  irho  iDstanred  the  fatal  moT«  of 
itUHiHoin  fVon  Mfnw  t»  'Iria.  iv>  all  of  whkh  lh<  Caliph'i  teplj  waa  tb^ 
it  Jrath  was  iMvitahle.  a  (vwaid  9  death  wat  a  pour  one  to  uooaa ; 


}\t  mM.  Iws  that  the  l^irk'j  i«U!»nali.a  whib*  a  Pra.«i 

•nm  bi:  WHiav  altrtb«t*d  ti»  Haj'M.  artiaf  ivtfaap»  <«  the  adrire  rf  b»  "Be 

SHihM  iiiiaiir :  a«d  )>t  m^m^  k>  the  iwn^l)v<a  oi  tht  Uanadid  Dmban  k  $ 

IW  t\t)it4>V  NHh  «mt.     TVat  &e  pn<|<te  of  Bt^ikl  bdiend  both  &mamm 

V  V  c«itl.T  i>  iln<««  hT  tW  («K4b«4i.«  <4  -laid  atDto  al.CitA  sl-ltfataii. 
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His  Bccond  viait  waa  in  540  a.h.  (fol.  175ii),  when  he 
arrived  in  Kamadlmn,  and,  whilst  there,  attended  the  claaaes 


wbo  KM  tbsr«  in  S49  a.h.  (a«a  ol-Boadan,  op.  dt.,  p.  ITS],  and  the  IdUiDg  of 
Dubays  by  Mu'lid  is  rcgoiUed  by  Ibo  KliallikiD  (31.  Ea^.,  i,  fi06)  at  i  deiice 
for  laying  Ibe  deed  to  hii  chu^,  Ncitber  of  there  theones  hai  the  rapport  of 
Iba  ^-AOifr.  Od  the  contnuy,  be  mggeatt  thnt  Dabays'  death  was  dus  to 
Mas'od  hnTing  no  loager  oocneion  to  ptay  him  ofl  igainst  tbe  Caliph  (vol.  xi, 
p.  19).  Al-Anbari  went  on  to  say  hon  ho,  and  the  other  udTiiert  of  the  late 
Calipb,  cere  now  nunmoned  by  Hai'ad  from  the  fortnce  of  Saijaban,  whsia 
they  hod  beeo  impriBoned  since  thnr  defeat — a  place  which  the  historian  mcntdona 
be  raw  when  at  al-Eayy  in  549  A.a.— and  were  conBulted  as  to  wbat  wai  to  be 
done  about  the  Caliphate.  The  8d1I«d  held  very  Eraslun  views  i«  to  tba  podtiaa 
of  tbe  Caliph  townrds  the  Snij&q  power.  When  the viiier said  Ibatthe  uUcs  hod 
pawr-rl  to  the  dfeienated  aacceMor,  Basbtd.  who  had  received  bomage  on  that 
vewsion  ind  ngaiii  lately,  he  replied  thatte  would  oerei  confirm  bis  appoiatoient. 
Bidiid,  be  aM,  meant  to  revolt,  like  bis  father,  Muntonbid,  wbo  had  attacked 
his  brother  Mn^mud  twice  and  himself  onee,  with  tbe  remit  that,  till  tbe  end 
'  "  !,  they  would  have  to  bear  tbe  odium  of  a  Caliph's  death,  after  haviiK 
j.L.    1, _......  i-.  I __   .ii._-._   -o  donbt,  to  the  aupjirearioD  of 


restored  the  digoily  to  his  booae — on  oUusion,  _.    ,  ..   . 

the  revolt  of  al-BaaAsIri  and  the  reatoratian  of  the  Caliph  Qaim  by  hu  imcwui, 
Tug^ril  Beg.  in  IAD  (Ibn  d-A^ir,  it,  US).  Hii  wish  was  to  have  aomeono 
appointed  who  would  not  interfere  in  oiBttnB  outeide  the  futh,  bbiI  not  pnt 
huoielf  at  the  head  of  a  party  hoilile  to  him  aod  hu  dynaity.  Ad  Abbaaid 
of  some  years  should  be  chosen — there  were  plenty  to  sdect  from — a  man  ot 
•erne  and  jadiment,  wbo  mnst  bind  himself  to  be  duly  obedient  and  to  keep 
at  home,  and  lie  told  them  not  to  leare  onC  of  sight  Barnn  (the  words  an 
t^ijA  c^  V^v^'"''  ■)>  >^  the  same  fotm  used  with  _J'  in  tbe  sense  of 
t""<ir'g  the  atteatioD  to  lakiuc  anoUier's  territory.  Ibn  al-AUiir,  viii,  blO,  1. 19), 
Hirnn  being  a  son  of  tbe  Caliph  Uuqtidi,  for  he  was  an  eiderlv  man  and  woold 
not  h«  inclined  to  rebellion :  he  wna,  moreoier,  recommended  to  him  In'  his  dogIb 
^jar.  Tbe  historian  then  eniuuentes  tbe  deacendantB  of  Hiujtadi,  Mastafhii, 
Vutardtid,  snd  of  Ra^id,  who  bod  over  twenty  children,  tbe  eldest  bom  to 


he  tells  ns  that  Mu'Od,  whilst  recommendiiig  Harfin,  added  that,  in  pDrenanoe 
of  the  advice  of  hia  uncle  SiBJSr,  a  guarantee  for  tbe  behavionr  of  the  perioa 
]  would  be  required  from  the  viiier,  the  tressnrer,  and  Ibn  al-AJibui, 


appointed  ■ 
whereupon  t 


rhereupon  the  vizier  said  that,  having  regard  to  this  liability,  it  was  for  them  b: 
■eleet.  and  that  tbeir  choice  fell  on  the  moat  fit  of  them  all,  namely,  Musta^hir'a 
•on.  Abu  'Abd  Allah,  for  whose  acta  they  would  go  torety.  (He  was,  in  fact, 
Uie  riner'i  son-in-law,  having  muried  his  dauriiter  when  bis  father  was  Caliph 
and  bert  Chief  Naqtb.)  The  Bollan  Bcmmted,  nnd  advised  tectrcy,  lest  the 
aomiiHe  shoold  be  murdered  in  Baghdad.  Later  they  proceeded  there  with 
Haa'nd.  Then  follows  [fol.  \66h)  an  occonnt  of  the  doings  of  Ruhid,  and  bii 
oiler  to  Zangi  to  procure  tbe  SnttuiBte  for  Alp  Ar^an,  son  of  Has'nd'*  brother 
Haljmfid.  and  then  noder  Zand's  charee,  and  that  Zan^  should  be  Atabek 
(gnardian)  to  both  Sultan  and  Caliph.  Zangi  advanced  to  Bagdad,  but  had  to 
retiie  before  Mas'ud,  ami  Ra^id,  seeing  that  Us  fall  was  inevitable,  assembled 
all  tbe  member?  of  the  bonee  of  'Abbu  in  an  underground  thunber,  which  he 
ordered  shoold  be  cIoKd.  And  the  bistorian  was  told  by  a  cbimberlain  that 
Baahid  had  hindrd  him  a  swocd,  saying  fae  was  to  help  him  in  kilting  them  all, 
and  ao  leave  no  one  eligible  fat  tiie  Calipbale,  as  the  enemy  might  sobstitala 
~B  of  them  lor  bimself:  and  that  hf  then  nrdered  Iho  chambet  if  "■ ■■ 


r  the  Paiira 
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of  tiio  Preacher  Qulb  al-DIii  al-'Abadi;'   he  also  saw  the 
Sultan  Maa'ud  on  his  commg  to  pass  the  winter  there,  "  and 


kwa;  their  swords,  nnd,  seiziiig  som«  Tnlaablra.  started  oS  with  the  Cbief  UidK 
al-Zaituibi,  and  the  laitAy  flppointad  rider  Ibn  ^adaqu,  to  join  Zangi  at  Minnl. 

[Ibn  d-Atiiir  attribute*  the  pillage  to  the  crinuniLl  closii,  and  Zangi's  nith- 
dmwal,  not  ^ht,  tn  discord  among  tha  allias  and  to  the  iireealutioD  (...tlj) 
of  the  Caliph  (^.tabeks,  p.  94).    lie  is  olvajs  favourable  It  tha  Motol  djnast;.} 

AI-Anbui  went  ua  to  nay  tbnt  ou  reaohiug  Baghdad  in  530  a.h.  bo  sod  the 
rort  gme  the  required  ([unrantec,  nnd  aftorwardd  waited  on  Abu  'Abd  Allah, 
when  the  Vizier  stipnlated  that  he  should  abide  by  the  conditions  imnoeed,  and 
inlormed  him  that  they  hud  already  gunronteed  this.  (It  uppeaii  from  at-Bundiii, 
op.  cit.,  p.  23S,  and  from  tbo  Zubdat  al-Tawaril^,  lib,  that  one  conditiiin 
wu  not  to  kuep  any  Turkiib  niHiiiliilni|  trbicb  the  Caliuh  eraded  by  hiriai; 
Annenxans  and  Greeks.  Ibn  al-A&ir  recard«  that  a  sinillai  tondibon  ma 
(ubuitted  tu  by  Itiishid,  vol.  xi,  p.  GS.)  Abu  'Abil  Allah  OBBeated,  nnd  they 
informed  the  Sultun,  who  fli(>d  Uio  day  lullowiu^  for  the  Eeremony  of  homage. 
On  that  day  (fol.  t67n)  they  first  removed  from  ibn  ualace  various  inBtrnmcntB 
of  music  nnd  other  improper  objects,  and  then  took  the  cvidenoe  of  its  inmatea 
t^tat  Rashid  was  given  U)  formcnted  beverngc,  whereupon  his  deposition  ma 
pmnoonced  by  Ahn  Tihir  Abmad  b.  Bl-Karkhi,  the  Chief  Qiiji  of  the  Shafeiu 
aect  (in  the  nhseoL'S  of  ol-Zainahi  at  Mosul,  Ibo  al-Athtr,  li,  p.  ST].  Neil 
they  prasuDted  the  new  Caliph  with  a  list  of  titlee,  which  included  '  Mnqtifl,' 
'  Masta^,'  and  'Huslaojid' — in  the  enrlier  Tendon  [115aj  '  Muatajlr.* 
lie  left  the  ehoice  to  them  (Ibn  al-A^r,  n,  p.  23,  attributes  the  cboioe  to 
fl  dream),  and  lU-Anhnri,  heii^  tisked  for  bis  opinioD.  chwe  Muqtafi.  The 
Caliph  ntiid,  "  May  it  he  blessed."  whereupon  the  Vizier  nnd  the  rest  of  them 
kisiwd  the  Calipb'i  hand  unci  did  homage  in  these  t*irms:  — 

whilst  al-Anbari  substituted,  after  the  titles,  the  words — 

for  he  had  done  bomafra  li>  Muslafhir  as  WiiVil  al-Dar  in  490  and  to  Musfarnhid 
when  in  the  Diwan  nt-lnsha'  in  607,  and  ahn  to  Rilshid,  presumablv  on  his 
dt^gnatien  as  successor.  (Earlier  in  the  MS.,  on  fiil.  i;jon,  is  given  the 
form  used  on  the  accession  of  al-Qaim  iu  4:^2  a.h.  The  IlSjib  asked  each 
person  in  turn — 

^i.\,  tiU^  |.uib  ^..^i;  Jj:  iii\  ^\j,  ^_iju;  f\^t\  yu- 

to  which  the  person  replied  "Tea,"  and  kissed  the  Caliph's  hand.) 

'  "Al-Mufaffar  b.  Ardoshir."  He  bad  cnme  to  Bnj^dSd  in  641  on  a  missioo 
from  Sultan  Sinjir  to  tha  Cnlipb,  when  bis  sermons  were  hirgcly  attended ;  he 
died  in  the  year  646  in  KhQzistan,  whilst  on  a  mission  from  the  Caliph  to  the 
Satjuq  Muhammad  b.  Mahmud,  and  was  buried  in  Bagdad  (Ibn  al-Athir,  li, 
78  and  103). 
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hii  elephant,  parrot,  and  monkey";  and  Ho  says  that  the 
Sultan  died  in  the  foUowiug  yeur  QUtside  Hamadlian,'  the 
netfa  reaching  him  at  Takrit  on  hie  way  homewards. 

And  he  was  again  in  Baghdiid  in  568  or  5G9  a.h.,  for  he 
tellB  u&  (fol,  91a)  that  he  then  visited  the  tomb  of  Abu  'Abd 
Allah  Sufyan  b.  Said  b.  Marziiq  b.  Mundhir  al-Thauri,' 
and  (fol.  92i)  that  of  the  Imam  Musa  al-£a^im,  but  the 
narrative  of  these  years  is  unfortunately  wanting  in  the  ilS. 

In  548  tho  historian  was  for  some  time  at  the  Court  of  the 
king  of  the  Abkhaz.  Demetrius,  son  of  David  the  Restorer. 
Having  recorded  the  occupation  of  Tifils  by  David  in  515, 
after  his  defeat  of  the  Ortoqid  Najm  al-Din  II  Ghazi  and  his 
Sloslem  alliea  outside  that  city,  and  that  muny  of  the  prisoners 
were  still  in  captivity,  be  aays  (fol.  1616)  that  he  saw  the 
field  of  battle  when  he  went  to  Tiflis  in  548  to  the  Court  of 
Demetrius ;  that  ho  accompanied  the  Eiug  In  a  Journey  of 
over  seventy  days  through  his  kingdom,  passing  by  Ablan 
and  Darband  to  the  province  of  Abkhaz ;  that  there  they 
c:ime  to  a  fortress  in  which  the  King  told  him  was  a  prisoner 
of  II  Gbiizi's  force,  'a  Must'arab,'  and  that  he  ought  next 
duy  to  visit  bim  and  ask  him  whence  he  came  ;  that  he  was 
prepared  to  do  this,  but  at  night  came  tidings  of  disturbances 
which  compelled  their  sudden  departure,  and  so  prevented 
his  seeing  the  captive.  On  fol.  Iti2a  he  records  the  regu- 
lations respecting  the  Moslem  inhabitants  of  Tifiia,  which  he 
describes  as  eminently  favourable  to  them,  and  that  in  548 
tiiey  were  still  in  force.  Further,  that  be  had  seen  King 
Demetrius,  when  on  a  visit  to  Tiflis,  attend  at  the  Moaque  on 
a  Friday  and  take  his  seat  on  a  raised  bench  (ifj)  opposite 
the  Ehatib,  and  listen  to  his  address,  and  that  on  leaving  he 
gdve  200  dinars  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mosque  ;  and  that  his 
conduct  towards  men  of  learning  and  piety  was  bolh  honour- 
able and  liberal;  in  fact,  he  had  seen  Moslems  treated  by  him 


'  This  poBBiuFe  is  quot«il  by  Ibn  EhaUUcin 
ui.  357). 

'  Iraprisoneil  bj  ordor  ol  tbo  Caliph  Mansur  in  Mecca 
mamben  i>l  tbo  Alide  family  ;  died  in  IGl  (Ibn  nl-A^ir,  n,  'i 


of  Mas'iiJ  (SI.  Ecg., 
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with  a  respect  that  they  would  not  have  met  with  even  in 
Baghdad  itself.^  It  was  on  this  journey  that  he  heard  of 
the  death  of  It  Ghazi,  in  Dhu'l-Qa'da,  548,  for  he  says 
(fol.  1764)  that  when  near  Darband,  in  Muharram,  549, 
the  Sing  sent  for  him  and  told  him  his  master  was  dead, 
and  that  the  news  had  just  reached  him.  On  his  return  by 
way  of  Greek  territory  (fol.  180'7)  Ibn  al-Azraq  resisted  an 
attempt  by  Nizam  al-Din  Yu^i  Siyan  b.  Dushmand  ^  to 


'  Aftec  the  dty  liad  been  taken  by  BBEHuIt  rmd  pillaged  for  three  days  Daiid 
prumiBed  the  inhabitanti  protection  and  fair  treatmoat.  He  renutted  Tarioiu 
Uiei  dnring  that  year ;  nt  the  request  of  the  Mo-slema  be  provided  that  do  nrioc 
' )  be  allowed  to  be  slsughtaiod  in  their  quarter  of  the  city ;  he  isnied 
coin  bearing  on  one  side  the  names  of  tho  Caliph  and  Saltan,  and  on  tbe  other 
s  of  Allah  and  of  tbe  Fropbet,  nith  his  onn  name  on  the  border  (and 
s  are  in  ei^tence,  sea  "Suitea  Monfttiiriii  de  la  Georgie," 
]is,  p.  45;  Paris,  1870) ;  he  made  proclamation  that  he  would  refiut 
to  protect  anyone  injuring  a  Moslem ;  tliat  these  sbonld  have  the  right  of 
DfiUing  to  priiyer,  and  of  praying  and  reading  openly,  and  of  pronoundng  the 
Eltu(ba  fioBi  the  pulpit  on  Friday  for  the  Caliph  and  the  Sultun,  but  for  theee 
onJy ;  that  no  Geargian,  Aimenioa,  or  Jew  should  enter  the  baths  of  lamfi'il  at 
TiSfB  ;  and  he  fixed  the  yearly  payment  due  to  himeolf,  irtjji-  ,  for  Oeorgiani 
ot  live,  fcr  Jow-i  nt  four,  and  for  MoilcmH  nl  llirao  dinars  (fol.  iG2n).  This 
Btatement  by  a  Moslem  historian  is  strong  eridence  of  DsTid's  foler»tion. 
Moslem  practice  was  otherwise.  'Amid  al-Mulk,  governor  of  Mayyafiiriqin  in 
580,  hearing  the  call  to  prayer  (j— j*lj)  sounding  from  a  Nertorian  monaater; 
on  a  bill  near,  exclaimed,  "This  is  sounded  on  Moslem  bill-tops,  nbilat  ws 
need  authorization  {^s^  i^J>')  at  Constantinople!  "  and  being  told  the  edifice 
was  once  a  moique,  he  had  it  recouTcrted  (fol.  15Da,  earlier  Terslon  Tla],  Both 
these  episodes  are  told  by  Sibf  ibn  ol-Jaazi  in  the  Mir'at  al-Zamon  (Paris,  1M6, 
30Sa  and  202 J) ,  and  ore  doubtless  taken  from  this  history,  and  the  former  is  giTen 
olsobyal-'Aid  [Brock.,  il,  52)  In  his  history  ;  Petersb,  As,  Mas.  Bosen,  177  («e« 
Brosscfs  Hist.  Georgie,  vol.  i,  Add.  240-1).  Ibn  al-Athtr  (i,  399)  mentiani 
only  tbe  pillage,  not  the  toleration.  In  his  account  of  the  recapture  of  Tiflls 
by  the  Moslems  under  Jnlil  al-Din  Khw4rizm  Shah  in  623  (lii,  293-9)  be 
draws  attention  to  the  strength  of  the  Georgians  in  holding  the  city  so  long 
against  all  Moslem  attacks. 

'  I.e.  of  the  Dini^mand  family.  See  Lane-Poolc's  "Mohammedan 
Dynasties,"  p.  168.  Both  forms  of  the  name  occur  in  the  M3.,  fols.  18&i, 
107™,  andaOOo.  In  the  list  of  this  dynaatj  giTeu  in  Jannsbi's  History  (Bodl., 
Focock  177  and  Laud  238)  this  Yeghi  Siyan  appears  as  the  third  ruler,  being  son 
to  Huljammad  al-Qbazi.  whom  he  succeeded  in  537.  He  died  in  562.  Ha 
ii  meotioned  again  in  the  MS.  under  670  a.u.  (fol.  200i)  ae  bariiig  been  at 
tome  date  depiived  of  his  teiritory  by  tbe  Sultan  (of  Bilm). 
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retain  him  in  his  service,  and  went  on  to  Akhliit,  and 
thence  to  al-Rayy  by  way  of  Arjisli,  Barkari,  Niiahahr, 
Qatwar,  Khuwayyi,  Marand,  Tabriz,  Zarakuan,  and  the 
river.  At  al-Rayy  he  ^Tsited  the  tomb  of  Chosroes,  and  of 
Muhammad  b.  al-Haean,  the  pupil  of  Abu  Hanifa,'  and 
then  rotraued  bis  steps  to  Akhlat.'  In  549  (fol.  181a)  he 
was  again  in  Hayyiifariqin. 

In  558  he  was  at  Akhlat  (fol.  ISSa),  when  the  news 
arrived  of  the  defeat  of  the  Georgian  king  by  a  coalition 
of  Moslem  rulers,  viz.,  Shiih  Arman,  the  Saljiiq  Aralan  Shah 
of  'Iraq,  Shams  al-Din  Ildigiz  of  Adharbijan,  and  Fakhr 
si-Din  of  Arzan.  He  says  that  the  king  fied  to  some 
densely  wooded  ground,  three  days  off,  a  spot  known  to  him 
from  his  visit  in  549,  and  he  describes  the  rejoicings  at 
Akhlat,  when  300  oxen  were  slaughtered  and  distributed 
among  the  needy. 

In  562  (fol.  190fi)  he  records  his  appointmeut  as  superin- 
tendent of  charitable  property  at  Mayyiifariqin,  and  in  563 
(fol.  I91i),  having  journeyed  to  Damascus  by  way  of  Ruha, 
Manbij,  Halab,  Hims,  and  Hamah  (and  the  journey  lasted 
from  the  middle  of  Sha'aban  to  the  17th  Ramadhan),  the 
Chief  Qadi,  £amal  al-Din  al-Shabraziiri,  appointed  him 
Nazir  of  charitable  property  there.  He  was  at  Damascus 
at  the  time  of  the  severe  earthquake  in  oG5,  which,  he  aajs, 
waa  fatal  to  only  one  person  there  (foL  l9Za),  and  in 
RabI'  II,  566  (fol.  194«},  he  witnessed  the  starting  of  a 
remarkable  caravan  for  Egypt,  in  which  travelled  Saladin's 
brother,  Shams  al-Daula  (Tiirau  Shah),  with  his  children 
and  nephews  and  their  families  and  dependants,  and  which 
consisted,  it  was  said,  of  over  70,000  camels,  with  as 
many  as  eight  persons  on  a  camel — three  women  and 
five  small  children.  It  arrived  in  safety  and  was  met  by 
Saladin.! 

On  the  13th  Jumada  I  in  the  same  year  (fol.   1946)  he 


'  His  life  ii  givea  hj  I\iu  KlialUkin,  SI.  Eng,.  ii. 
•  For  this  route  »ee  Iit^l^ri.  p.  184. 
'  Tbe  dopartnre  ia  mealianed  ^r  Ibo  al>Athir  (i« 
laaUikin,  31.  Eng..  ir,  497). 
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stftrCed  homewards,  and  rstracing  his  steps  to  Maobij, 
reached  Mayyafariqm,  througli  Hamn,  Ra's  al-'Ain,  and 
Maridin,  in  the  middle  of  Jumada  IT.  In  670  (fol.  198i) 
he  ia  journeying  by  Amid,  to  Hamah,  on  to  Hani,  and 
thence  home  by  the  Monastery  of  the  Croai. 

And  in  o71  {fol.  200a),  after  another  successful  campaign 
against  the  Georgiaaa,  he  was  at  Akhlat  when  the  remsiat 
of  a  deceased  vizier  of  Shah  Armun  arrived  there,  and 
witnessed  the  grief  and  mourning  of  the  ruler  and  people. 
How  long  he  lived  after  572  is  uncertain,  as  I  have  been 
nnable  to  find  any  biographical  notice  of  him.  From  his 
constant  journeys  it  would  appear  that,  like  his  grandfather, 
he  was  connected  with  state  business — in  two  instances  ho 
says  80 — and  various  passages  in  his  history  indicate  that 
he  was  interested  in  public  works ;  on  bridges,  for  instance, 
he  has  much  to  say,  and  seems  to  look  at  them  with 
a  practised  eye.' 

Ibn  al-Azraq  says  (fol.  7a)  that  his  history  had  originated 
in  a  perusal  of  the  Kitiib  Baghdad,  with  its  deacriptioa  of 
tho  building  of  that  city  by  al-Munsiir,  and  of  the  Kitab  al- 
MuuNil,  composed  by  al-Shimahilti  for  the  Oqailid  Qirwash, 
,ind  extending  to  about  440  a.h.     Of  this  last  work  and  of 


'  He  laeatioDB  that  a  bridge  at  Aqramnn,  over  tbe  Satidamii  rivar,  gave  vaj 
in  53U  (fol.  ITlfj ;  thnt  an  aCtemnt  to  reboild  it  in  Sll  faUed  owiDir  to  tha 
foundations  being  undermined  by  a  Hood  ;  that  the  person  charged  vhXb  Ate  work 
was  saddled  with  the  cost ;  and  that  his  succeisor  did  his  work  eitieltiintlf ,  tha 
bridge  being  completed  in  543  (fol.  ITli).  He  states  its  heic;ht  as  orer  aiitj 
cubita  "  bi'T-Naijaf  "  (i.e.  oOD  larger  by  a  siith  than  the  ordinary  cubit;  saa 
Ibn  Hauoal,  lli  (e),  and  01os.i  Geogr.  lub  "JJajar").  He  says,  too,  that  it 
was  the  first  bridge  to  be  built  in  Ciyir  Bakr ;  and  proceeds  tn  imitance  othei 
bridges  of  later  dale  (fol.  1794],  one  of  these  being  that  oTor  tho  Tairir  riTer 
between  Fanak  and  Jaiirat  ibn  'Umai,  built  by  Jnmal  nl-Dln  al-I;)>ahani,  tha 
vizier  at  Mosul,  who  contemplated  another  over  the  Tigris  at  Bafatu.  below 
Jazira,  but  did  not  iivo  to  complete  it  (ib.  and  I8S*).  On  fol.  195*  he  recoidt 
too,  that  in  570  Banafaah,  a  bIbtc  girl  belonging  \o  the  Caliph,  made  a  second 
bridge  of  boats  (Jiar)  over  the  Tipis  for  wTiic^  the  chain,  which  coat  1,500 
dinars,  was  procured  from  Hani  (where  there  were  iron-mines,  YSqiit,  ii,  188) ; 
that  it  was  moored  below  tho  Taj  palace,  the  old  bridge  being  removed  lo  near 
the  entrance  of  Darb  Zakhi  near  the  college  of  Muwaffaq :  and  that  the  new 
bridge  proved  of  great  use.  (The  building  by  Banafsab  of  a  bridge  near  the 
Shiinlziyya  qoartcr,  piohabty  the  '  Thorn  bndge,'  is  nieotioned  in  "  Baghdad 
Jnring  t'be  Abbasid  CaJinhate,"  by  O.  Le  Strange,  p.  79,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Ta'iikh-i-Qnuidah  of  Hamd-Allah.  Perhaps  the  hri^  was  misdeacnbed  bv 
Ilamd-AUab.) 
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itfi  author  iiothiDg  is  known, ^  but  the  Kit»b  Bagbdud  is  the 
well-known  work  by  Ibn  abi  Tahir  Taifur,  the  prototype  of  all 
subsequent  histories  of  Baghdad.  (See  Brockelmnnn,  Qesch., 
i,  p.  138.)^  The  earlier  version  of  Ibn  al-Azraq's  history 
(Or.  6,310)  is  smaller  in  compass  than  Or,  -5,803,  not  so  muoh 
owing  tn  greater  eonciBeneas  as  to  the  absence  of  the  matter 
added  to  the  later  version.  The  scope  of  the  history  ia 
rather  local  than  general,  and,  apart  from  the  proof  afforded 
by  the  existence  of  the  earlier  version,  it  would  have  been 
apparent  that  much  of  the  non-local  matter  in  Or.  5,803,  at 
least  in  its  latter  half,  which  alone  I  have  fuUj  read,  was  an 
addition  to  an  existing  work.  This  foreign  matter,  down  to 
the  fall  of  the  Marwiinid  dynasty  in  478  a.h.,  consists  in  the 
main  of  scraps  of  Baghdad  history  with  some  notices  of  the 
Fatimide  rulers,  inserted,  at  times,  in  the  middle  of  an 
episode,  or  out  of  order  of  date,  or  twice  over,  and  under 
different  dates.  And  many  of  the  dates  are  at  variance  with 
those  given  in  other  histories.  Later,  from  the  time  of 
Zangi  onwards,  when  the  centre  of  politics  bad  shifted  to 
Mosul  and  Damascus,  when  MiiridTu  and  not  llayyitiariqin 
was  the  residence  of  the  ruling  dynasty,  and  when  Ibn  al- 
Azraq  was  himself  a  spectator  of  events,  his  history  broadens 
somewhat,  and  is  made  up  of  unconnected  notices  of  events 
occurring  in  Mesopotamia  and  elsewhere.     To  its  close  the 


'  This  aotlior  most  not  be  (^oofosed  with  'Ali  b.  Huljamniad  nl-SbinuhHti, 
n  poet  at  tho  Court  of  SbK  ol-Drtula :  see  ful.  llSi  of  tUis  MS.,  Yaqnt,  iii,  320, 
»ad  Ibn  ^hnllikan  (SI.  Ede-,  ii.  33£].  DhahsM  (Or.  4B,  2t)  quotm  a  Hlatorr 
by  'Ali  h.  Mubnmmiid  al-nunii>ii(i  far  vartrire  between  Saif  nl-Oaaln  and  lbs 
tinekaiii3fil  a.h. 

'  1  h>TO  (aiind  bat  one  labaeqnflnt  reference  in  the  MS.  tu  the  Eitab 
Bo^id — M  fol.  96ii,  wbere  it  is  qnotol  its  fixing  tlw  dentli  of  tbe  Imam  Milik 
in  109  A.H.  Nt  Ilie  age  of  SS  y«ara.  Ibn  ol-Axrnq  tbcre  aars  that  he  hJid 
alrrtdj  gixen  the  date  atberniio  nnd  as  he  then  believed  it  to  be,  and  that  ha 
now  gnre  this  different  dflte.  And  he  bod  in  fact  alnled  (fal.  9'ia-i)  that  the 
.    -       ...   -  ^     .   g^  years,  or,  arcording  to  nl-Wiqidi,  aged 

"e  of  the  Imini  (SI.   Eng.j  ii,  p.  S47j  i— -^" 


0  jeara.  Ibn  KhaUikKii't  n^v  u,  ^uv  Aiumn  ^.j».  uu^.,  ■<,  i'.  vnj  i-^'utMiua 
_  nmilar  titotcroent.  Ibn  nl-Ainiq  vna  evidentlj-  strack  by  the  diMrepancj 
L  between  thu  two  dntoa.  T)mt  firen  by  Ibn  T^"'^  uafurtunately  docs  not  (all 
Lvithin  the  period  coverrd  by  the  fm^ment  of  bis  nork  [B  M.  Add.  23,31S] 
I  TDiatiDg  to  the  reijn  of  Ma^mnn.  wWch  bepw  al  304  a.h.  Ibo  al-Amq 
I  nlales  the  foundation  nl  Bagdad  at  ful.  89,  but  don  not  quote  the  Kitib 
I  Bij^did. 
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work  oonttDues  to  be  rather  a  patchwork  than  a  tissue  of 
history. 

In  the  course  of  the  opeaiDg  narrative  of  the  Moslem 
conqueat  of  the  country  is  inserted  an  account  of  the 
founding  of  Mayyafariqin  (fol.  'b  et  aeq.).  taken  from 
ft  '  Tash'itha '  in  the  Melkite  Church  there,  which  a  Chrtstiui 
translated  for  the  author  from  the  Syriac  into  Arabic.  And 
Taqiit,  writing  just  half  a  century  after  Ibn  al-Azraq,  gives 
the  same  account  in  a  more  concise  form  in  the  Mu'jam  al- 
Bnldan,  ed.  Wiiat.,  iv,  703.'  The  narrative  proceeds  under 
headings  of  successive  Caliphs  until,  on  fol.  llOn,  comes  au 
account  of  the  rise  of  the  Hamdanids,  and  in  particular  of 
Saif  al-Daula,  who  held  Mayyafariqin,  with  notices  of  his 
campaigns,  of  his  Court,  of  the  names  of  the  literary  men 
who   frequented   it   (fol.    1136),   of   his   death,  and   of  his 


'  Some  vt  the  rnmnU  k  the  two  texts  nro  noticcihle.  The  urigmal  name 
o(  M«ir)riliiri()in— ' Oitj  of  Martyrs'— w  Yaqut,  703,  1IU>«X«  is,  on  (ol.  B», 
^^jigM  (ice  A«oniBUi,  B.O.  i,  lli).    In  the  list  of  tbu  eitf  towots,  Tiqfii*> 

ij'Jl  —J  ia  ^jUJ(  ^j).  Inthe  list  of  gates  Ydqul'sjjLa^l,  W"  Jj  ■ 
■nd  iy^\  are,  reepectively,  JjU^\ ,  J"f,  ^^  >^l  (though  on  fol.  H0» 
Ui«  «econd  of  these  appean  twiM  as  ^Jj),  The  meadon  wh«re  tho 
MDqueion  etnck  np  their  apean  (Yaqut,  707),  rt^.ll  -...c ,  is,  on  fol.  Sa, 
^  ifrU  ^a£  .  Further,  the  date  of  the  Seleucid  era,  correapooding  with 
100  A.D.  (the  fonndatiou  of  the  city],  gireii  in  YaqSt  as  623,  ii.  on  fol.  10ft, 
eiToiieoualy    923,    bnt    the    words    which    follow    in    Yaqut,    706,    1.    21, 

are,  more  probably,  ^J^  j  lIO^^  ^..i^^  ollj  <J  k_jJtJ  ^-ji  t^T*  J 
i.e.  the  Bishop  James,  d.  a.D.  339.     (See  Assemani,  B.O.  i,  17.} 
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elaborate  funeral  (117a).^    Then  follows  an  account  of  the 
conquest  of  Mayyafariqm  and  the  rest  of  Diyar  Bakr  by 


^  Among  the  expeditions  of  Sail  al-Daula,  one  against  Armenia  in  328  a.r. 
(940  A.D.)>  mentioned  on  fol.  lllb,  contfuns  some  interesting  names.  It 
nms  thus: — 


^^  Sr^»^^  ^^Lj  ii^lkJl  jj^  ^  ^^yr  c;:»  1^^^'  *-W-? 

U^l^U^  V^^  ^  ^^'^  c'lrv^  U'^  o^U^'  u^'  cr*  *^^  ^ 

^L»  ^  iz^d^  (J  ^  <U^  LT^^csr*  ....  c^^  5j  ^  lylUicf  ^  (^r^^ 


The  names  Gagic,  D^ranic,  Ashot,  and  Grigor  seem  to  be  those  of  princes 
of  the  house  of  Ardzrouni  (see  their  history  in  **  Collection  d'historiens 
Arm^niens,"  by  M.  Brosset,  vol.  i,  248  and  263  ;  St.  Petersburg,  1874).  The 
title  *  Marzpan '  (Siarzuban)  of  Armenia  occurs,  ib.  210.  The  Bafriq  al-Ba(ariqa 
is  probably  the  *  Ishkhan '  or  central  king.  The  Sunasuna,  who  are  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  the  MS.  as  hostile  neighbours,  were  an  Armenian  tribe  (Ibn 
al-Athir,  li,  306).  For  *  al-Taitawana,'  see  Yaqut,  iii,  570,  and  for 
'  Barkari,*  I^ta^ri,  194.  The  latter  is  marked  as  'Pergri*  on  Kiepert's  map 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  as  situate  on  the  stream  at  the  north-east  comer  of 
Lake  Van,  with  Arjish,  Dhat  al-Jauz,  and  Akhlat  lying  along  the  north  shore 
in  succession  westwards,  Dhat  al-Jauz  being  *'  Ardzge  or  *Adeldjiwaz,"  and 

on  fol.  160a  it  occurs  again  as  Jyp  1  oV^ .     I  am  informed  by  Mr.  A.  G.  £lli8 

that  the  word  should  more  properly  be  *  Artske,'  the  Armenian  having  probably 
been  transliterated  according  to  Constantinople  pronunciation  ;   further,  that 

j.R.A.s.  1902.  51 


) 


'Adud  al-Daula,  witb  a  notice  of  his  literary  Oourt,  wKich 
included  al-'Utbi,  the  author  of  the  Kttab  Yamlni  (fo!.  120a). 
And  then  an  account  of  how  in  37^,  on  the  death  of 'Adud 
al-DauIa,  Biid  the  Kurd  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in 
Diyiir  Bakr  as  an  independent  ruler,  where  he  was  followed 
in  succession  by  bis  three  nephews,  the  children  uf  his 
brother-in-law  Marwan,  with  MayyafariqTn  as  their  capital. 
Their  dynasty — the  ilarwaaid— with  that  of  their  successorn, 
the  Ortoqids  of  Maridin,  under  whom  Ibn  al-Azraq  lived, 
occupy  the  remainder  of  the  MS.  Of  these  I  hope  to  give 
some  account  on  a  future  occasion. 

Iba  al-Azraq's  quotations  from  other  historiea  by  nfiime 
are  few,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Marwunid  rulers 
onwards  no  historian  is  cited.  In  the  earlier  half  of  the 
MS.,  so  far  as  I  have  perused  jt,  I  have  found  quotations 
from  the  following  authors;  — 

Al-Waqidi,  Brockelmann,  Gesch  ,  i,  p.  1:15,  on  fol.  92ft ; 
Ibn  Qutaiba,  KilSb  al-Ma'urif,  ib.,  p.  120,  on  foU.  886, 
90a,  and  U4ft;  al-Bitadburi,  Kitab  aUBuldan.  ib.,  p.  141, 
nn  fol.  2fl;  Ibn  Taifur,  Kitab  Baghdad,  ib.,  p.  138,  on 
fol.  95^  ;  Ai-Dinawari,  al-Akhbar  al-Tiwal,  ib.,  p.  13^.  on 
fol.  12ft;  Al-Suii,  KitSb  al-Auraq,  ib.,  p,  143,  on  fol.  100«; 
and  Hilal  al-Sabi,  Ta'rikh,  ib.,  p.  323,  on  fol.  123rt.  And 
on  fol.  lOSa  an  unknown  historian,  Ibn  Shajara,  is  quoted 
for  a  strange  gift  to  the  Caliph  Muqtadir,  in  30t)  a.ii.,  of 
tlie  upper  half  of  a  huge  fish's  head,  which  was  said  to  have 
remained  in  the  palace  until  it  wan  pillaged  by  al-Basasiri 
(in  450  A.H.;  Ibn  al-Atbir,  ix,  442).  The  text  is  as 
follows: — 

iiX::,  yU-Jl  aJ  ^j^\  ^31  iiLt_.  ,_^1^  i_ji^  4_.;lii-)J  j  ui-^ 

Lacts  Injijian,  in  bie  Univorsal  Geography,  Veaicc.  1806,  toI.  i  (Armenia]  of 
the  Gnt  part  of  tbe  work  (Aaiii).  at  p.  166  gives  tha  moderti  name  uf  the  place 
u  '  Aljavaz'  or  '  Atiljewoz.'  '  Sibalwark  '  is  the  modorn  Turliish  '  Scrfrek.' 
'  Oalh  '  ig  included  in  the  li«t  of  the  towns  and  fortn!BBO<i  of  Siyucbakr,  girea 


I 
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I  have  found  Ibn  al-Azraq's  history  quoted  or  copied  by 
Ibn  Khallikaa  in  the  following  passages  of  De  Slane's 
English  tranalatioD :— Vol.  i,  p.  127  (Or.  5,803,  fols.  1346- 
135(i),  for  the  bequest  by  al-Manazi  of  his  library  to  two 
mosques;  p.  158  (fols.  UOb-UU),  p.  506  (fol.  165i),  and 
p.  602  (fol.  183a};  vol.  ii,  p.  Ill  (fol,  I21a),  p.  581 
(fol  1036),  p.  629  (fol.  182(7),  and  p.  646,  without  mention 
of  the  history,  being  the  above-mentioned  passage  relating 
1«  Earaal  ul-Din  al-Shahraziiri  (fol.  174J) ;  vol.  iii,  p.  338 
(fol.  163i).  p.  356  (fol.  175n),  and  p.  601,  where  our  author's 
name  is  printed  by  error  Ibn  Ziilak  (fol,  189fl). 

Sibt  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  in  the  Mir'at  al-Zaman,  quotes  a  History 
of  Mayyafiiriqin — meaning  no  doubt  that  by  Ibn  al-Azraq — 
n.M.  Or.  4,619,  fol.  3I6fi,  under  418  a.h.,  for  the  placing 
of  a  puree  of  money  in  the  coffin  of  the  Vizier  al-Magliribi  as 
a  means  of  identification  (sec  Or.  5,803,  fol.  1356),  and  also 
(ibid,,  fol.  217rt)  for  a  statement,  on  the  authority  of  a  certain 
Abu  Hawari  al-WSsiti,  that  the  vizier  wished  to  be  buried 
beneath  the  feet  of  al-Husain,  a  statement  which  appears 
neither  in  Or.  5,803  nor  in  the  earlier  version. 

And  again,  in  the  same  work  {Paris,  1506,  fol.  69a),  under 
453  A.H.,  he  quotes  this  history  for  many  facta  relating  to 
the  life  of  the  Marwanid  Naar  al-Daula  ;  again,  on  foL  2526, 
in  oonnection  with  the  summoning  of  Qilij  Arslan  b.  Sulai- 
miin  in  498  from  Malatlyyab  to  rule  at  Mayyiifiiriqin,  for  the 
fact  that  his  father,  Sulaiman  b.  Qutalmish,  had  been  sent 
by  Malek  Shiih  to  conquer  the  former  place;  on  fol.  2581, 
lor  the  defeat  of  Qilij  Arslan  in  499  by  Jawali  Saqawali, 
a  mamluk  of  Sultan  Muhammad,  and  his  death  by  drowning 
(see  Or.  5,803,  158«) ;  and  on  fols.  258a  and  6,  in  the  notice 
of  Qilij  Arslan,  under  500  a.h.,  for  the  statement  that 
Muhammad  also  despatched  Jiiwali  to  fight  the  Franks,  and 


I 
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i  to  obey  him ;  that  Jakanoi^  of 
IbJ  nfaal  to  do  Ki,  «««  defeaud  bv  ^wali,  and  died 
rf  kiawH^;  that  Qilij  Arslaa  then  occupied  Uoso],  bot 
«■•  ilw  ittMbd  by  Jawali  and  drowned ;  and  that  his 
■Airt  an  viB  K&t  to  the  Sultaa  Uas'ud,  aad  becaaie  the 
mmmtar  tt  tlis  Baljaq  line  of  Bum.  (This  passage  is  not 
■•  \m  fasd  ta  Or.  5,803 ;  the  erenta  are  told  bf  Ibn  al- 
SAw,  %,  291  et  seg.)  Ague,  on  foL  306ft,  the  paasage 
H^aiag  Id  the  earthquake  at  Janzoh  in  510  a.h.  is  taken 
I  from  Or.  5,803,  162a-ft,  viz.,  that  the  town  was 
1  and  pillaged  by  David  (the  Restorer),  the  captives 
numerous  that  they  were  convejed  to  Tiflis  in 
Hoslenu  were  brought  in  there  in  flocks,  and 
aoat  of  them  were  booght  and  released  by  the  inhabttantA — 
yronmablT  the  Uoslem  section — many  of  whom  told  the 
•albor  (i.e.  Ibn  al-Azraq,  on  his  visit  tn  548)  that  they 
beotfoe  impoTerished  in  that  year. 

I^tly,  the  author  of  the  MS-  BodL  Marsh  333  drew 
ftom  the  history  of  Ibn  al-Azraq  about  one-fourth  of  its 
«otit«iits.  Of  that  MS.  the  probable  author,  as  above  stated, 
was  'Izz  al-Din  Ibn  Shaddad. 


It  remains  to  give  some  account  of  this  author  and  of  his 
works.  Dhahabi,  in  the  Ta'rikh  al-Islam,  B.M.  Or.  1,540, 
tub  684  A.H.,  has  a  notice  of  his  death,  as  follows : — "  The 
Eitib  'Izz  al-Dia  Abu  'Abd  Allah  Muhsmmad  b.  Ibrahim 
b.  'All  b.  Shaddad  al-Ansari  of  Halab,  bom  there  in  613  A.H., 
was  a  man  of  great  cttltore  and  intelligence.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  History  of  Halab,  and  of  a  life  of  the  Sultan 
al.Malik  al-Zahir  al-Salilii  (i.e.  Baibars).  He  had  been  in 
close  attendance  on  the  Sultan  al-Malik  al-NSair  Tusnf 
(i.e.  the  Ayyubid  ruler  at  Halab,  634-6S8  a.h.),  and  had 
gone  on  missions  from  him  to  Hulagii  and  others.  Later, 
after  the  fall  of  Halab,  he  settled  in  Egypt,  and  acquired 
position  and  respect  at  the  Court  of  al-Malik  al-Zahir  and 
al-Malik  al-Mansur  (i.e.  Qalaun,  678-689,  whose  reign 
followed  on  those  of  the  two  sons  of  Baibars).     He  p 
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a  courtier's  ingratiating^  qualities,  and  was  alert  in  reoderiag 
aerrice  to  people.  To  some  extent  he  imparted  trtiditions, 
and  some  persons  in  Egypt  derived  thein  from  him.  He 
died  in  Safar,  and  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  Muqattam 
(we  !*"-*).  He  was  offered  the  post  of  vizter  under  al-Malik 
al'Sadid  (probably  al-Sa'id  Baraka  Khan,  Baibars'  son  and 
successor,  ruled  676-8  a.h.),  but  he  declined  it.  His  monthly 
stipend  was  a  thousand  dirhams.  He  led  an  honoured  and 
easy  life." 

This  account  accords  very  closely,  as  will  be  seen,  with 
what  the  author  of  Marsh  333  aaya  therein  of  himself. 

The  "History  of  Halab  "  is  doubtless  the  first  voluroe 
of  al-A'laq  al-KhatIra,  composed  not  earlier  than  678,  which 
comprises  Halab  and  the  adjacent  district.  Of  this  the 
British  Museum  possesses  an  incomplete  copy  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Cat  No.  1,323,  aud  a  fragment  of 
the  same,  ib.,  No.  282  (2).  There  is,  too,  a  copy  at 
St,  Petersburg — Asiatic  Museum,  162.  The  British  Museum 
possesses  also  a  fine  MS.  of  the  third  volume  of  the  work — 
Cat.  No.  I,3'i4 — comprising  Damascus  and  Eastern  Syria, 
which  dates  from  tho  time  of  composition,'  but  which  is 
imperfect,  and  so  greatly  damaged  by  water  as  to  be  largely 
illegible. 

The  MS.  Bodl.  Marsh  333  is  a  Hue  fourteeuth-century 
copy.  It  was  composed  in  679  a.h.,  and  copied  in  789  a.ii. 
by  Sulaiman  b.  6hazi  b.  Muhammad  al-Iwani ;  and  it  is 
both  perfect  and  legible.  It  comprises  the  districts  of  Diyar 
Modar,  Diyar  Rabi'a,  and  Diyar  Bakr.  And  there  must 
have  boon  yet  another  portion  of  the  work,  on  Mosul,  for 
the  author  says  in  his  preface  that  he  means  to  treat  of  it, 
for  although  not  strictly  part  of  Mesopotamia,  yet  it  was 
adjacont,  aud  under  the  Caliphate  was  included  with  it 
under  one  governor ;  and  later,  on  foL  46a,  in  his  account 


■  Tbe  date  nt  (ha  compnAitJon  at  botb  tolumte  it  giTGa  io  Ihu  B.M-  CiilalDgu«, 
I  No.  1.324,  lu  Bit  A-u.     Bui  it  appeals  fton  the  former  [Add.  23,iU,  92a)  ibM 
I  Mnnpoavd  titer  tha  jugbsooo  of  Qjilauii,  b  t>TB  ;  and  ai  tegtr^  Ibe  latter 
IV  (Anil.  33.3S3,  im  (ul.  76ii)  tlie  date  675  appoari.    Ai  ta  thu  roliune  ■■« 

I  couoludiDf;  JJota  it\fra. 
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tll»  tv>wn  of  SinjSr,  he  says  with  reference  to  the  Oqailid 
s  that  his  story  was  given  in  the  history  of  Mosul. 

Tl»«  other  work  mentiooed  by  Dhahabi  —  the  Life  of 
tbtibttra — 13  referred  to  in  Marsh  333  on  fol.  366,  wheo 
tlw  author,  speaking  of  Bira  as  having  been  since  560  under 
^Teruors  appointed  by  Baibars,  adds  that  the  place  under- 
w«nt  threo  eieges  by  the  Tatars,  "  as  shall  be  related  in  our 
history,  under  successive  years,  of  the  life  of  the  Sultan  ol- 
Mulik  al-Zihir,  may  Allah  perpetuate  hia  rule." 

Further,  the  author  mentioos  two  other  historical  works 
as  iiis.  On  fol.  40(f,  in  relating  how  the  Ayyuhids  had 
oalled  in  Khwarizni  Shah  to  expel  the  Atabek  Lu'Iu'  from 
Nasibin,  he  adds  that  this  shall  be  set  out  fully  "in  our 
continuation  {JjJ)  to  the  history  of  Ibn  al-Athir."  Ajid, 
on  fol.  107^,  when  relating  the  defeat  and  death  of  Jalal 
al-Dln  Mankhurni '  in  628,  he  says  that  he  will  give  some 
account  of  his  doings  "  notwithstanding  we  have  gone  into 
this  in  detail  in  our  work  entitled  j^^^  ^  ^^,-,^^1  li:>- 
jjjjjjil,"  the  two  powers  being  presumably  the  Khwarizm 
Bhah  and  the  Ayyubid  of  Haiab,  al-Nasir  Yuauf. 

As  regards  the  eraploymont  of  Ibn  Shaddad  by  al-Niisir 
THeuf,  the  author  of  Marsh  333,  in  bis  account  of  Harran, 
tells  us  (fol.  20i)  that  in  640  a.h.,  after  the  town  had 
passed  to  that  sovereign,  he  was  sent  to  inspect  it ;  that  he 
found  its  revenue  at  that  date  to  amount  to  one  million 
dirhams,  whilst  in  the  time  of  ol-Ashraf  (i.e.  fifteen  years 
earlier)  the  amount  had  been  thrice  as  much ;  and  that  it 
still  further  declined  later  under  Tatar  rule. 

Again,  in  his  account  of  Jazirat  ibn  'Omar,  which,  on  the 
death  of  its  Atabek  MahmSd  in  648,  passed  to  his  sou 
Mas'iid,  he  says  (fol.  62a)  that  in  649,  after  the  return  of 
al-Niisir  from  defeating  the  Egyptians,  there  arrived  Tatar 
envoys,  and  with  them  merchants,  who  were  the  bearers  of 

■  The  name  a  written  '  Mankoberti '  b;  Eoudae  in  hit  translation  of  the  life 
of  JalU  al-DlQ  by  al-Naaawi,  Foiis,  ISSS;  Hee  preface  and  note  on  p.  3.  Bat 
it  ta  mitten  'Mankburni'  in  the  thirteenth -century  MS.  of  the  same  work 
(B,H.  Or.  6,662)  and  slBewhere.  §afadi,  in  his  notice  of  Jalil  al-Din  in  the 
WM  bil-Wafajit  (B.M.  Add.  23,369,  23a),  ^Ik  the  name  '  MaokSbBiui.' 
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orders  on  variouB  Bovereigns  for  the  payment  of  aums  of 
money,'  viz.,  200,000  dinars  on  al-Nasir,  and  smaller  sums 
on  the  rulers  of  Rum,  Mosul,  Mar  id  in,  Mayyufariqin, 
Jazira,  and  Husa  Kayfa  respectively.  These  all  shifted 
their  liability  on  to  al-Niisir,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  their 
euzoraia,  and  that  thoy  could  not  satisfy  the  orders  unless 
he  did  the  same.  The  claim  was  aucordiugly  presented  to 
al-Nasir,  and  he  was  advised  by  Sulaiman  al-HiiliKi^  to 
satisfy  it.  But  the  autbor  protested  against  this  course  on 
the  ground  that  when  Tiij  al-Muliik  visited  Euyuk  Khiin  in 
643,  similar  documents  (jJ'*J)  were  made  out  to  hitu,  to  the 
effect  that  they  oti  their  side  should  be  under  no  liiibility  to 
satisfy  such  orders,  nor  to  provide  any  assistance  in  men. 
And  the  documents  were  fetched  and  bore  this  out.  There- 
upon al-Nanir  sent  the  author  with  the  envoys  and  merchants 
to  the  other  rulers  with  instructions  to  traverse  the  claim 
(^^U-^).     Id  the  meantime  a  message  arrived  from  Mas'iid 

>  ThvRorcbare  aJ^  iJLii\^     ,  t -■  '  *-ll)t),  meaiiing,|spparentl]',  orders 

for  pnymeal  tu  the  metchuuta  of  money  due  (rum  the  Tarioiie  ralen  to  the  Tntnis. 

The  Tuikash  word  f-Jj^  tusanB  u  rnjal  onlet ;  sue  Zunkei,  Did.  Turk.,  ii,  919. 

'  Thi*  U  the  person  anggeslod  Ijy  NicoU  (Bod!.  C»t„  ii,  603)  as  the  poswble 
aol^r  of  the  MS.  Ho  u  nKntioned  on  fol.  G6t,  under  the  name  of  Zmu  al-Din, 
■9  hsTing  giten  advira  owing  to  which  luccoac  sent  from  Damiuciu  to  support 
al-La'ln  B  son,  ul-UutofliLr,  in  SiaJaraEainst  the  Tatitrs  wu  by  them  iatvrcepl«d 
•ml  the  place  token.  A  notice  of  tUa  Zitiu  al-Din  Sukiuun  ol-ljaflti  a  given 
by  Ibn  Abi  Ofdhi'a  (Brock.,  i,  325)  in  his  ■■■U^  aUAshi,"  Cairo,  1299, 
ii,  180,  fTom  which  it  appears  thnt  he  was  first  in  the  serrice  of  al-IIaS;  AnUn 
Sbah,  the  son  ot  at>'Adi^  mler  of  QnVat  Ja'bar.  and  contribnted  to  brine  abont 
ila  transfer  to  al-Nifir  of  ^alab  (in  638,  >ee  fol.  idi  of  ttie  HS.).  Uo  then 
want  to  Ijalab,  where  be  gained  isfloeace  and  wealth,  and  on  al-Nofir  acquiring 
Damasciu  (in  64S]  ho  accompamed  him  there.  When  the  Tatars  began  pressing 
Ouar  demands  on  ikl-Na)ir,  he  was  sent  as  enioy  to  Hfitogu,  when  be  was 
mmplstelf  gained  over  to  the  came  of  the  Tatars,  and  usud  hu  position  to  push 
thtdr  prejeoaioiu  and  to  inspire  al-Kifir,  who  was  aeerso  to  warfare,  with 
•ppreuiuion  bjr  suggnratiiig  their  twaarcca  u  oompucd  with  his  own.  When 
DUDUcns  submitted  to  the  Tnton.  Zfio  al-Din  obtained  n  rreat  position  there 
imdn'  tbe  Na'ib,  bat  when  the  Tatati  wem  defeated  br  the  Mamlnk  Sultan 
Qntnz,  and  Sjria  wa«  lestured  to  the  Moslems,  the  14 a  lb  fled,  and  with  him 
Zaia  al-Dln,  afraid  of  the  treatment  he  would  receive  at  Moslem  hands.  His 
fean  were  miiplnced.  ^ofadi,  in  the  Wifl  bll-Wafayit,  Bodl.,  i.  No.  BfiS 
(Sold.  Arch.  A.  *Z3),  recotila  him  uiuler  Iho  namL-  oF  Sulalman  b.  'Ali  Zain  al-Din 
Abu  al-MusTjad  lUntib  'Uqbaca  al-I^afi^,  and,  after  uuoting  Ibe  nbnve  stale- 
tnantaiif  Iba  Abi  Dgaibi'a,  sujb  that  lutwaanccn^  bv  Hulaea  of  comspouding 
with  the  ruler  oi  Esypt,  and  vae  pot  to  death  with  his  chllareu  and  rektivna, 
tn  the  number  of  utj  persons,  ^nfodi  odds  that  the  mler  in  question  was 
al-^ahir,  i.e.  Buibars,  and  the  date  ec:!  a.b. 
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complaining  of  the  hostility  shown  to  him  since  his  father's 
death  by  Lu'lu'  of  Mosul,  and  offering  to  cede  Jazlra  to 
al-Nasir  for  a  compensation.  This  offer  al-Nasir  did  not 
imtneJiately  entertain,  being  fully  occupied  with  Egyptian 
matters,  but  ho  directed  the  author  to  intercede  with  Lu'lu' 
on  Uas'iid'a  behalf,  and  to  try  and  arrange  matters.  The 
author  accordingly  followed  the  envoys  to  Mosul,  where 
he  found  he  had  been  preceded  by  'Abd  al-Bahim  Majd  al- 
Din,  son  of  the  Siihib  Eamill  al-Din  'Omar,  known  as  Ibn 
al-'Adlm  (the  historian  of  Halab),  to  condole  on  the  death 
cif  Lu'Iu"8  son.  Lu'lu'  alleged  various  grievauces  against 
Has'iid,  one  being,  apparently,  that  he  had  taught  iuB 
daughter  bad  language,  and  he  offered  his  gueat  an  oppor- 
tunity of  overbearing  a  specimen,  but  received  the  reply 
that  his  statement  was  sufficient  proof.  He  further  said 
that  Mas'iJd  was  wholly  incompetent  to  guard  hia  territory ; 
that  it  ought  to  belong  to  someone  who  could  do  tbo  Moslem 
cause  some  beneht ;  and  he  offered  al-Nilsir  50,000  dinars 
in  gold  if  it  were  made  over  to  him.  The  author  did  not 
encourage  this  plan,  nevertheless  Lu'lu'  managed,  through 
Majd  al-Din,  to  come  to  a  secret  arrangement  with  al-Kastr 
to  the  effect  that  when  the  latter  was  rid  of  the  Egyptian 
business  be  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  seize  Jazira.  The  author 
next  proceeded  to  Jazlra,  and  Mae'ud  offered  to  leave  the 
place  in  his  charge  whilst  he  went  and  saw  al-Nasir,  but  the 
author  declineil  this  and  went  on  to  Maridin. 

The  question  of  the  money  claims  had  been  discussed 
between  the  envoys  and  the  author,  in  Lu'lu"s  presence, 
and  had  led  to  much  recrimination.  The  envoys  were 
insolent  to  Lu'lu' ;  he  reproached  the  author  with  having 
come  to  his  detriment ;  the  author  retorted  that  Lu'lu'  was 
the  cause  of  the  envoys'  outburst,  and  the  latter  were 
rebuked  by  the  Tatar  Na'ib  at  Mosul.  But  to  him  and  them 
alike  the  author  was  inflexible,  and  refused  all  payment, 
whether  on  the  part  of  al-Nasir  or  his  feudatories.  Whilst 
the  envoys  were  on  their  way  to  Irbil,  Lu'lu'  caused  them  to 
be  attacked  and  killed  to  a  man,  and  in  answer  to  the  Ka'ib's 
protests  alleged  that  it  had  happened  outside  hia  territoty, 
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but  that  lie  would  make  an  enquiry.  He  then  collected  out 
of  his  fortresses  all  such  as  deserved  to  die,  had  them 
executed,  and  handed  over  their  posseeeions  to  the  Na'ib, 
saying  that  they  were  the  culprits.  This  quite  satisfied  the 
!Na'ib,  and  Lu'Iu'  told  the  author  in  confidence  that  hia 
suzerain  aUMastr  might  with  advantage  act  by  his  example. 
As  regards  Jazira,  the  author  says  that  Lu'lu',  on  hearing  of 
al-Niisir's  assent,  hastened  in  649  to  seize  the  town  uncon- 
ditionally. Mas'iid  was  shipped  off  to  Mosul  hy  river,  but 
he  never  arrived,  being  drowned  on  the  way.  He  was  the 
last  ruler  of  the  line  of  Zangi. 

The  author  also  gives  in  the  MS,  an  account  of  his 
embassy  to  Hiilagii,  or,  more  accurately,  to  his  son  Yashmiil, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  Tatar  force  besieging  Mayya- 
fariqin  in  656  a.ii.  It  came  about  thus.  The  last  Ayyubid 
ruler  of  MayyiiSriqin,  al-Kamil  Muhammad,  who,  in  645, 
succeeded  his  father,  ol-Muzaifar  Ghazi  b.  al-'Adil,  had 
iuducod  the  Mongol  Biitu  to  recall  the  Tatar  troops  who 
were  besieging  Mayyafariqin  in  650,  on  condition  of  his 
attending  in  person  at  the  Court  of  Mangu  (fol.  llla-b). 
Late  in  the  year  he  did  this,  bearing  rich  gifts.  His  arrival 
coincided  with  that  of  al-Muzafi'ar  Qara  Arsliin,  the  son  of 
al-Sa'id  Najm  al-Din  Ghiizi,  the  Ortoqid  ruler  of  Maridln, 
and  a  contest  for  precedence  arose  between  them  which  was 
decided  by  Mangu  in  favour  of  al-Kiimil,  on  the  ground 
that  his  dominions  were  the  more  extensive.  Both  did 
homage  to  Mangu,  who  diamiaacd  them  with  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  his  brother  lliilagii,  telling  them  they 
were  not  to  attend  on  him  again  unless  by  order  of  Hulagii, 
for  they  were  now  under  his  supervision  (^^  ^'  -^.^  fC^') 
(foL  1126). 

Al-Kamil,  on  his  return  to  Mayyafariqin,  threw  o£E  his 
allegiance  to  Mangii  and  imprisoned  his  representatives. 
Alangu  showed  no  resentment,  only  ordering  al-Kumil  to 
proceed  with  his  troops  to  Baghdad.'     He  did  not  do  this, 

'  In  ordei  to  asaist  the  Tutu  bene^rB.  Al-Kioiil's  iluobediciice  to  the  order 
*u  one  III  the  foui  iict6  nlle^eJ  a^iuiut  bim  bj  Ilala^  when  he  put  turn  tt> 
ikatb  1)11  tlie  taking  ot  Mn^rSanqin  in  65S  {M.  120a). 
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and  when  Hulagii  laid  siege  to  Baghdad  he  removed  to 
Harmn,  and  from  there  wrote  to  the  author,  then  at  Halab 
and  on  the  point  of  starting  on  a  misaton,  telling  him  to 
atop  and  await  his  arrivaL  He  wrote  also  to  al-\aeir 
announcing  his  coming,  and  on  hie  encamping  outside 
Oamaacus,  al-Nasir  came  out  to  meet  him  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  all  his  advisers,  except  al-Hafizi.  Al- 
Kamil  urged  on  him  that  the  Tatars  meant  conquest,  and 
that  it  was  useless  to  give  way  to  them.  Since  642,  he  said, 
his  suzerain  al-Nasir  had  been  making  payments  to  them, 
and  to  what  purpose  ?  For  his  port,  seeing  he  must  perish, 
he  would  prefer  to  dio  a  martyr  in  Allah's  cause.  Wby 
should  not  the  Sultan  and  his  army,  including  himself,  go 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Moslems  of  Baghdad  ?  If  they 
succeeded  they  would  stand  well  with'  the  Caliph;  if  they 
failed  they  could  avenge  him.  Alany  of  al-Nasir's  advisers 
supported  this  view.  He,  however,  suggested  sending  an 
envoy  to  accompany  al-Kumil  to  Hulagu  to  negotiate.  Al- 
Eiimil  answered,  "  I  base  my  appeal  on  religion :  you  take 
a  worldly  view.^  If  I  chose  to  go  to  Hulagu,  I  could  do  so 
to  greater  advantage  than  you  could,  having  already  seen 
him  twice."  Eventually  nothing  was  done  and  Baghdad 
fell.  Then  the  two  sovereigns  agreed  to  aid  each  other 
when  attacked.  Al-Kamil,  on  his  return,  met  the  author 
at  Halab,  and  was  advised  by  him  when  he  got  home  to 
remove  bis  Harim,  appoint  a  deputy  in  his  place,  and  come 
and  renew  his  attempts  to  instil  resolution  into  al-Nasir 
(fola.  1136-1146). 

In  656  Mayyiifariqin  was  attacked  by  the  Tatars  under 
Taahmiit,  son  of  Kulagu,  reinforced  by  troops  from  the 
rulers  of  Mosul  and  Maridin.  The  knowledge  that  al-Kamil 
was  in  the  place  caused  the  siege  to  be  pushed  hotly. 
Al-Nasir  carried  out  his  idea  of  despatching  an  envoy,  for 
in  657  the  author  says  (fol.  li.5b)  that  he  left,  accompanied 

'  The  phrase  u  ViOmJI  J-J'  .      It  is  need  ^in  oa  fol.  135a. 
•  ^Jy^iij^\  and  ^jW  J_^! . 
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hy  a  grandeOQ  of  Saladin  and  by  the  tbree  sons  of  al-Kasir, 
togetlior  with  his  Harlm,  who  were  to  bo  left  in  Halab,  and 
tokiDg  with  him  1,500  dinars  and  a  jewelled  belt  and  sword 
aa  gifts  for  Yashmul.  After  being  attacked  at  H^mah  by 
Tatars,  who  were  bought  off  with  2,000  dirhams,  the  party 
travelled  by  Harnin  to  Jlaridin,  where  the  author  was 
refused  an  audience  by  the  Ortoqid  Sa'id  because  of  the 
Tatars.  At  al-Siir  another  Tatar  attack  was  bought  off. 
They  then  crossed  the  Euphrates,  meeting  with  further 
rough  treatment  from  the  Tatars,  their  baggage  being 
searched  and  some  of  it  t^ken  from  them.  Next  day  they 
were  received  in  audience  by  tho  II  ^ilit,  and  delivered 
their  complimentary  message,  complaining  at  the  same  time 
of  Tatar  attacks  and  outrages  on  the  inhabitants.  The  reply 
was  that  these  were  the  figgressors,  and  that  the  only  object 
on  their  side  was  to  pujiish  the  Turkomans  and  Arabs,  The 
envoy  then  demanded  compensation,  failing  which  they 
would  throw  off  their  allegianoe ;  this  was  answered  by 
threats. 

The  Tatars  now  tried  to  use  the  envoy  ss  a  means  of 
drawing  al-Kamil  out  from  the  besieged  city.  They  told 
him  al-Kiimil  wished  to  see  him.  He  replied  this  was 
needless.  Asked  if  he  would  go  to  him  at  their  bidding, 
ho  pleaded  the  absence  of  instructions  from  his  sovereign. 
As  they  insisted,  he  asked  what  he  was  to  aay  to  him ;  they 
replied,  "  Say  you  are  come  from  al-Nasir  to  plead  for 
permission  for  him  to  come  out  and  submit  to  the  Il-Kban." 
This  message  be  refused  to  lake,  whereupon  he  was  taken 
past  a  heap  of  slain,  and  told  that  in  an  hour  he  would  bo  as 
they  were.  He  replied  that  destiny  was  inevitable.  Pressed 
OS  to  why  he  refused  to  go,  he  said  that  they  meant  through 
him  to  lure  al-Kamil  out  to  destruction  and  to  slaughter  tho 
iuhabitants,  all  of  which  would  have  happened  through  his 
means.  A  chief  urged  bim  not  to  talk  thus  or  he  would  be 
killed.  Finally,  he  consented  to  go,  on  condition  that  al- 
£ainil  was  not  to  come  forth,  and  that  when  terms  were 
\  agreed  to  the  Tatars  should  depart.  He  was  then  conducted 
I  by  a  Tatiir  officer  to  the  city  gate,  when  they  were  met  by 
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the  Governor.  Three  days'  negotiation  followed,  during 
which  the  besieged  provided  them  with  ample  and  varied 
food,  t(7  show  rheir  ability  to  endure  the  straita  they  were 
i'l.  Eventually  terras  were  agreed  on,  viz.,  a  payment  in 
money  and  in  kind,  including  camels,  mules,  and  horsea,  part 
forthwith,  and  the  rest  when  the  Tatars  were  gone.  And 
the  Tatars  were  actually  moving  eastwards  on  their  way 
to  depart,  when  a.  message  came  from  Lu'iu'  of  Mosul 
announcing  that  certain  coast  inhabitants  and  Kurds  were 
on  their  way  to  attack  al-Nasir,  who  had  resolved  on  Sight. 
Letters  came,  too,  addressed  to  the  envoy,  urging  him  to 
make  peace,  and  get  the  Tatars  away.  On  this  the  Tatars 
dissembled.  The  envoy  was  interrogated,  and  in  spite  of 
his  explanation  the  operations  against  Mayyafariqln  were 
renewed,  and  he  was  ordered  to  depart.  He  withdrew 
accordingly  to  MaridTn.  This  time  he  saw  its  ruler,  al- 
Sa'Td,  who  congratulated  him  on  his  efforts  in  the  Moslem 
cause,  and  said  that  if  he  were  granted  a  subsidy  in  men 
and  money  by  al-Nasir  he  would  make  the  Tatars  raise  the 
siege,  and  they  could  then  unite  in  wresting  Mosul  from 
that  hypocrite  ((J^sli^),  i.e.  Lu'lu'.  And  to  this  he  bound 
himself  by  oath.  The  author  then  continued  his  journey  to 
Harran,  when  he  heard  that  the  Tatars  had  regretted  his 
departure,  and  had  decided  to  reopen  negotiations  through 
him.  At  Halab  he  heard  that  Yashraut  had  raised  the 
siege,  but  had  left  a  force  under  a  deputy  to  prevent  al- 
Eamil's  escape,  the  cause  of  this  being  cold,  want  of  supplies, 
and  mortality  among  the  horses.  And  during  the  whole  of 
the  year  657,  messages  reached  Damascus  from  Mayyafariqln 
imploring  aid. 

From  Halab  the  author  was  summoned  to  Damascus,  and 
went  to  meet  al-Nasir  on  his  way  back  from  Jerusalem. 
He  told  him  of  what  had  been  suggested.  To  the  proposal 
of  the  ruler  of  Maridin  no  reply  was  sent. 

These  are  the  only  fragments  of  the  author's  personal 
history  to  be  found  in  the  MS.,  but  it  is  probable  that  more 
might  be  gathered  from  the  volumes  on  Halab  and  on 
Damascus. 
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The  MS.  coDtaius  refereacea  to  the  follow 
geography  :— 


6),  oa  fol.  3i 
and  27rt  for 


Ta'q&U  (Brockelmami,  Gesch,  Arab.  Lit.,  i,  1 

for   DiySr  Eabi'a;   26a  for   al-Ruha 

Jazirat  ibn  'Omar. 
Ibn  Kkttrdadhbih  (ib.,  225),  on  fol.  3a  for  Diyar  Rabi'a. 
Ibn  Haaqal  (ib.,  229),  on  fol.  21a  for  Raqqa ;  41fl  for  Dare ; 

and  446  for  Sinjar. 
Idrtei  {ib.,  477),  Nuzhat  al-Mushtaq  fi  ikhtiraq  al-Afaq,  on 

fol.  21n  for  Raqqa  ;  and  26a  on  al-Euhii. 

Writers  on  philology  and  tradition  : — 

al-Shnrq!  b.  Katdmi  (Wiiet.  Geech.,  23),  on  fola.  666  and  666 

for  the  origin  of  the  names  of  Amid  and  Mayya- 

HriqTn. 
mshdm  al-KaIbi  (Brockelmann,  i,  139),  on  fok  21a  and  446 

for  the  names  of  Eaqqa  and  of  Sinjar. 
tfawdhqi  (ib.,  280),  **al-Mu'arrab,"  on  foL  14o  on  the  change 

of '  Arran '  into  '  Harran.' 


And  the  following  hiBtoriane : — 

WaqUii  (ib.,  135),  on  fol,  26a  for  the  conquest  of  al-Ruhu. 
BUadhmi  (ib„  141),  on  fol.  3~a  for  that  of  Naslbin. 
'  7'*^'''  {'''■•  l'^2),  on  fol.  14ii  for  the  founding  of  Harmn, 
and  21ff  for  the  visit  of  Mansiir  to  Raqqa  (104  a.h.). 
"Ta'rikh  Muxafari"  (Wust.  Gesirh..  205),  on  fol.  1316  for 
Maridin,  under  Muqtadir,  317  a.h. 
,  Samadhdiii  (ib.,  232),   'Uyun  al-Siyar   (written  'Unwan), 
on    fol    llfl   for   the   Saffarids ;    on    fol.    1306   for 
Maridin  in  the  time  of  Mu'ladid ;  and  his  "  Tadhyil," 
on  fol.  132a  for  the  fact  that  Mumabhid  al-Daula 
reigned  only  a  single  year  over  Diyar  Bakr,  which, 
he  says,  is  contradicted  by  the  history  of 
[  ijfi  al'Azraq  al-Fariqi  (ib.,  256),  whioh  is  quoted  largely, 
as  above  mentioned. 
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The  Kamil  of  Ibn  al-Atkir  is  frequently  quoted ;   ODce,  * 
fol.  46fl,  for  matter  etib  502  a.h.  relating  to  Sinjar, 
which  does  not  appear  in  Tornberg'a  oditiou. 

IfiH  al-'Adlm'e  history  of  Halab  is  quoted,  on  foL  73ft,  for  the 
revolt  of  'Isa  b.  al-Shaikh  in  Diyar  Bakr  in  255  a.h. 

Lastly,  on  fol.  26(i  the  author  quotes  Mahbiib  b.  Qustantin 
al-Manbiji  for  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  for  Nimrod,  the 
founder  of  al-Ruh^  This  Mahbiib  is  likewise  quoted  by 
Ibn  Shad  dad  in  the  first  volume  of  the  A'laq,  relating  to 
Halab  and  its  district,— B.M.  Add.  23,334,  sub  "Antioch." 
on  fol.  86(r,  for  the  rise  of  the  Maccabee,  John  Hyrcanns ; 
and  again,  mb  "Manbij,"  on  fol,  96S,  as  saying  in  hia 
annals  of  the  Muliik  al-Ritm  that  the  life  of  Isaac,  the  son 
of  Abraham,  extended  thirty-one  years  after  the  birth  of 
Levi,  the  son  of  Jacob ;  and  that  during  that  period  Queen 
Semiramis  {^,j*^)  built  a  temple  in  a  town  on  the 
Euphrates  to  an  idol,  with  a  staff  of  seventy  priests,  the 
town  being  called  Hieropolis  (?},  This  passage  occurs 
somewhat  differently  in  a.  work  largely  based  on  that  of 
Ibn  Shad  dad,  the  Durr  al-Muntakhab  of  Ibn  Shihna 
(Brockelmann,  Gesch.,  ii.  42);  sw  B.M.  Add.  22,673,  1126, 
and  23,337,  77a,  where  the  quotation  from  Mahbuh  is  made 
to  appear  part  of  a  quotation  from  Ya'qiihi  which  precedes 
it  in  Ibn  Shaddad's  work.  Mas'iidi  also,  in  his  Kitab 
al-Tanhih  wa'l  Ishraf  (Bibl.  Geogr.  Ar.,  pt.  viii,  p.  154), 
when  treating  of  the  Christian  Emperors  before  Islam, 
mentions  Mahbuh  h.  Qustantin  and  Eutychius  (Brock.,  i, 
148)  as  the  two  best  Melcbite  historians  he  was  acquainted 
with.  There  is  at  Florence  a  MS.  which  is  described  by 
Assemani  (Bibl.  Med.  Laur.  et  Pal.  Cat.  or,  Florentias,  1742, 
No.  133)  as  a  universal  history  by  Mahbiib  b.  Constantin, 
Jacobite  Archbishop  of  Mabbug  (Manbij),  extending  from 
the  creation  to  the  author's  own  time,  viz.  712  a.h.  (1312 
A.D.).  But  inasmuch  as  Mas'iidi  died  in  345  a.h.,  the 
attribution  of  this  MS.  to  Mahbub  is  inaccurate,  or  else 
it  must  include  a  continuation  by  another  band.  And 
I  am  told  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Brooks  that  the  name  of  Mahbub 
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is  not  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  Jacobite  biBliops  given 
the  Cbronicle  of  Michael  the  Syritin  (B.M.  Or.  4,402, 
405i),  wbi^h  Includes  thoao  ordained  between  793  and  1166 
A.D.  Muhbiib  appears  also  to  be  quoted  in  ibe  chrono- 
logical work  of  Abu  Sbakir  (Hulms  b.  Muhadhdhibj,  who 
wrote  circ.  662  a.h.  ;  see  Dillinnuii,  B.M.  Cat.  Ethiop., 
No.  36.  under  ch.  48. 

Note. — A  quotation  from  Ibn  Shaddad's  description  of 
Damascus  contained  in  the  ISibi.  Goog.  Ar.,  pt.  vi,  preface, 
p.  xii,  has  led  to  mv  being  favoured  with  t.lie  following 
information  by  Professor  de  Goeje.  lie  writes  thut  the  MS. 
from  which  the  quotation  was  uiken  (Loyden,  1466)  is 
entitled  "Biiraq  al-Shiiin  fi  Mahilsiu  Iqlim  al-Shiim,"  and 
that  a  comparison  of  its  eontunts  with  the  description  of 
vol.  iii  of  "al-A'laq  al-Kbntira,"  given  in  the  B.M.  Cat., 
No.  1,324,  shows  the  M8.  in  question  to  be  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  that  volume,  under  a  new  title.  And  ho 
adds  the  following  extract  from  the  description  of  the  MS. 
to  appear  in  the  forthcoming  revised  edition  of  the  Leyden 
Catalogue ; — 

"Quum  ha«  Capita  in  Exemplaribus  operis  jic^l  de- 
siderentur,  codex  noster  pretiosus  est ;  utHissimum  nerape 
est  opus  ad  res  SyriEc  Meridionalia  et  Palestine;  prssertim 
B£eculia  sexto  et  soptimo  cognoscendas.  Ex  Antiquioribus 
saspe  laadantur  al-BalMzori,  Geographia  al- Jaq&bii,  interdum 
Abn-Hanifa  ad-Dinawari  et  Ibn  Hauqal.  Codex  Anno  870 
bene  exaratus,  continet  '289  pag." 

The  concluding  parte,  therefore,  both  of  vol.  i  and  of 
vol.  iii,  relating  to  the  dynasties  wlitch  ruled  at  Halab  and 
at  Damascus,  as  well  as  the  part  of  the  work  relating  to 
Mosul,  are  still  to  be  sought  for. 

Since  this  article  was  in  print  Professor  Sachau,  now  on  a 
visit  here  from  Berlin,  has  enabled  me  to  identify,  as  I  believe, 
yet  another  MS.  as  a  part  of  al-A'laq  al-Khatira  of  'Izz  al- 
Din  Ibn  Shuddad,  viz.  No.  9,800  in  Ahlwardt's  Catalogue. 
The  Professor  has  been  good  enough  to  ascertain  that  the 
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uacouDt  therein  of  the  conquest  of  Mayyiifariqin  and  Amid 
(fol.  47')  is  given  on  the  authority  of  "  Ahmad  b,  Yusuf  b. 
"Ali  Ibn  al-Azraq  Sahib  Ta'rikh  MayyaJariqln  wa  Amid." 
Prom  the  entry  in  the  Catalogue  it  appears  that  the  author 
of  the  Berliu  MS.  mentions  his  embassy  to  the  Tatars  in 
667  A.u. ;  that  he  had  written  u  continutition  to  the  history 
of  Ibn  ul-Athir ;  and  that  he  was  writing  this  work  in 
679  A.H.  ;  —  which  accords  with  the  statements  in  Ihe 
Bodleian  MS.  Marsh  U-33.  Its  contents  seem  to  be  coTered 
by  the  Berlin  MS.,  but  the  opening  statement  in  the  Utt«r 
MS.,  that  it  was  to  include  an  account  of  Mosul,  does  not 
seem  borne  out  by  the  Catalogue's  analysis  of  its  contents. 
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Art,  XXVI.  — 2%«  Bisdlatu'l-Ghu/rdn  :  by  Abu'l-'Ala 
al-Ma'arri.  Part  H,  indading  Table  of  Craitenta  with 
Text  and  Translation  of  the  Section  on  Zandaka  and 
of  other  passages.    By  Beynold  A.  Nicholson. 

(Cmehtded  from  p.  362.) 


cs^^  *i;a>5ii  (-^0  J  <-i*j  *jj-Ji  ^yf*iJ^  J  i<Us» '  <;ij 

p.  124]    ^Ull  aUIj  '^j  U-i  43  JJj  *  .U t,  (^  (-J3  J  J  *<1 


MS*  ^UUm£a  • 
J.R.A.8.  1902.  52 


r 
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p.  127] 


^^ikuV'J- 


^  Su  45  to  li  I 


Ji  i_jyJ'  ui—iii  U  U^  t-j)  j-i^  ^'1 

j-;.ill  ,^U  Jj=  ci-JX;  UJ, '  ,.^1  i^V.;l  ii>>l^l;  'Ij '  s-iJ' 
u—  o"''  i^  '  '"-J'  \  ^P'  ^'l-J  t/J^'  >—  '  *V-  IJ^ 

p.  128]    i^ljj,  '  ^l_rj  Jl  yiiij  ^^\  '  jAJI  l<»,  ,v8li; 
'  MS.  Uii. 
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it '  ^^1  ^,^IJ  Jul  Uil/ ,>^^1  ^  ^«-^/ cM- 

U*  V  ^jll^  c^/ ;yl;,  ^>i  ^  ^*r  ^  Jli 
^^Jl,Q\  s^Xi  *  JUj  j;^i  jj^w  Jti  i_<jj^  fc^jtf^  jj,l 

'  lis.  <U:sU:JJ  .CjI^W 

MS.  aUISI  .    ^uUl  seems  preferable  to  the  reading  adopted  in 
the  translation,  JJi!^\ . 

'  MS.^^1^. 

*  MS.  ^j;^  j^. 

MS.  j^mJ^jUmji  • 


ae 

iL-KUTHiBBULI. 

Vi| 

^,  Li^\  j  J-iJj  '  'Ji-Ll  A,y, '  vlj  L,i{ 

^.Ui '  .J\,    1 

P.  189]    iJS '  jj\^  ^  J  j*-l  ^'1  jUI  j+1 

^/;^tUj 

■  c^jiJI  ;^>IK  ^y...  '  ^,^  iU  ^ V  ^_^lj  Ui  jii 

jS^>^' 

wy  3-i  .^  lU=^1  '  wiyJi  ^  vi^  ^, 

*J_ll>i 

'  j^\  ja\  ji^  Ji  •  ^  ^^ 

.j5sVi  j-,n      1 

^\JV, 

'  j-^\  J 1.*- >>-j '  ^U 

^:r^^    ■ 

•  i^U  j  wJ^  W.  'i'r-'  ui  ^>J) '  w'^^ 

o^'Jr^ 

•^^>^' 

i;i^f^T^'>.uii.XiJ,i 

^^-" 

'^iiiijUij^^/^Mjjy>tj      1 

*!=- jj*  ■>^yj"  o^'  c<'j  iii>^'  ^.^  ^ 

./JUW, 

p.  140]  i^  ^LUb  liU  jl^b  ^,_i  J=rJl  ^ J  i'  ^j  Uij        1 

y.  JU  ^-idJl  1  jJ.  iii-^  ^^  Jli  1  jl  ^B  ijl  . 

LLi\i,_,J(i^ 

J^j 


'  MS.  JjJl . 
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j_^;i>e  ^1 '  j.*:^j  jU-Ji,  <^:>£J\  j^  j,^  ^uii  ^^.s 

j\  •  'U3  Jl  «j  J^.  J  '  UjJ  i-Oi  J*=r  Ul, '  L^jJ  J^l 

'  *mit\j  .ajlj J  jj «j  *  lUiLi  ,^  iijJjJ'j  *j_a-i)j  jV*^^  cf '_; 

<^^  i^uW  i^lS  Aj'Ij  *JU11  ill  ^Vcjl  ,_^V'  i_S^'  '^  1— aiii-T  Jjj 

*  J-dflJl  ijJ'  *_~i;J  |_JJ^)  *«U  ^^-ill  U*U-  *-r'y«!'  ij'  1— S^Jj 

p.  141  ]  *  AJlS,t  Jx  i£s^  j^Xj  Ai}j^,  (.lUSl  wy  Ulj '  ij^jj 
I'jT  ^  J  -i^)}  Jji  ^)  iji^  ^'^  f^  c;JltJ  jk-Jl  Jftlj 

1    MS.   J-AO^,  . 

*  MS.  ;-— iJlf. 

'  MS.  ^_^1  Jj--Sl  ^  Ji\jJLi  \jij.  If  lyj  is  sound,  the 
remaming  worda  must  be  a.  marginal  glosa  which  has  got  into 
the  text,  bat  perhaps  we  should  read  v\  j\\it  jby.  See 
Frofesfioi  Margoliouth's  note,  p.  319  mpra.  My  tranelation  has 
to  be  corrected  in  any  case. 
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^^'  S.j.J:_?  ^i  I—:  i? 
■     |.iijUT  o!;_i  ^j;Ji^  .T;-. 

;;  ;?i:i  J-jV;  i^ipT  l_i  Gj 
L4Jri^  i'  lis  ^^T  Hit/ 
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•         !  ^ . 


P.  144]  .^  ^^^:i  <J  hJ^  AiU  il\  ^J^^\  Jftt  ^  l:.!^ 
J  O-o J^*Ji  J  *L*.  j:»^  ybjJI  j: j  J  Jliull^  AJ^  ,j;j^3JLu» 

[^\]  *ftA»-l  t>^<X>  *)LJ1  *|Jx  L^Sf  u^^  J1  >^Ua^  ,_^  aJpIj 

<1  l5-S»^  J  kj  cX1jU\  a^^  yUjJ^  ^Ul  ,>o  Jyj^JjT^i 


^^^3  ,s^.  ^^  ^  ^^ 
'V*  «^  t>^  w^j  '^  w^i  «^  (^*^^  ^>'>^  *»^  *-^**  ^!j 

'  Htmlpdh  of  TTiial.    See  ^am&ia,  p.  471. 


Z1ND1E8   Aim    MATERIAL19IS. 


P.  145]  W  Ue  «)JI  .yrt  ^.-^'j  iijUjJI  j  ii^i  Wj 


J  lSj».ji\  uf^a^  cJ-i"*^*  (^  AjjUjJIj  ijjJ^\  ^^  J-:iaJ  ^jU 


ba8Hsh2b  ibn  bxtbd  and  SlBlWAim. 


821 


/       i  -1 


^1^  ^T  'y«^j^  |*J^  *-i-J^  J^  ^j;^  ^1/1  *^  ^ 

P.  146]   c----^  ^j;j  (^ji  l^ls^  ^^j-»«^  ^b  ^r^  j^^ 

^jjijb  21  \^Ui  i;:^  jj^  ^  uu  >  JUi 


I*'  >  <»  ^^ 


jydt'  ^ULIT  .^ij  *JJt  111 


H3f^3  ^  L5^J  *-^'  tr^'  u^  us**?*  "^rs-*  *-«-l^^  «i  u^j 


^  (j:jUijJ\  » jjb  li  J^jj  ^,\  ^^^.^  liltf^ 


\  .ii  ^^^\ 


»       m     • 


I  *     i*»t*. 


^r* 


J  tXxMU  Jj 


^  MS.  ti^^l . 
'MS.  ^. 

*  MS.  Jln^i 


Agh.  hasX^^ 


MS.  1j>i\ . 

MS.  1;..^) . 


ZINDIKa   AND   WATERIALISTe, 


^i^;, 


-JLJcU-J 


UjJI  i\  ijjUXIl  ^  fj^j^  i_i3ji  i^j  i=jy  Jiu  fl  JiiJI 
jj_«  is  ^f '  jjj«i^  (jiaj  U-j  jj»j  *  uy"^!*  (^1  r**j^  ti^l**! 

S  i^^^jJl  cJJ**^,  i^J^'  (»*  ijjlJjJ*^  iijJ^l  ^^  J^^  fj^j^ 


'  US.  «J. 


BA8HSHAB  IBN  BUBD  AND   SIBAWAIHI. 


•     ^   4 


Ji  *j]  \y^j)  j»<«L»  <JJ1  J^  ^j^  *ut^  4i^  uu 

P.  146]     fc--^--ff-  y,J  ,^ji  iiis-  ^^ji j-i»-  <ilj  *»)---.  ^y 

^AJUjb  J  \jlUi  !;-rf>  ^^  ^  UU  J*  t 


,/   « 


^^^4-^1 


i) 


Al^\d, 


*  lt>biJ>J\  »jjfc  «i  Jji.JJ    yt  jj;-«  ll*^  5_:>-l  ii>l^ 


•        ••      • 


u 


/     *  .-•t*. 


Si  '     *    " 


9^ 

^y  Ji^  \0Jh  ^iL  JUj  *  J>«J<  ^>1  JU-cW  ^  A»^---.  t 


*  MS.  ci*,! . 

MS.  iLuuJ  • 
'MS.  ^. 

'  MS.  Sjii . 

•  MS.  \yA\ . 


Agh.  hasX^y^ 


1 


abu'l-'ala's  judgment  on  baot^ae. 

J  |«lcj|l  <^b  hi  jAj^^l  '^^■^^  '•^  'i^iei  ^JTr*"  M^  >e*j 

«i-  a  >.'i\/-^j  J^  ^  jlij  J^  J-^  ^'^^jij3  '>)1J 
P.  147]  ^Ul  aJlj  jlTl  JJj  1-  ,^Uj*  ,^1  >JL*y_  ^^^^  J^ 
^ij/j  L«  iZJji  j  Ul^jjUl  JaI  ^J-•  iJb  ile  JU-1  Vj^^^l  Aa-asc: 
j_jjj  lIjUi  *A^  "OJl  Jj}j  iUl  Ljlm  4j Jic  j_jj3  |.aLJL;  U-J 

,.i....\\  ^  li^  ^Upl  (»i3 j  J  1^'  JU^^  ;_j3j  u^i^j  <-jyJi\ 

Jlij  t_jU)l     iL«J.»-  c  j*j  jjjjujjl  'U:?  1*1^31  ,_;fliu  tS  A ifj.*,i '.,♦!! 
'  MS.  t__LaJ . 

*  MS.  i-.^. 

*  MS.  c;_s^Ujl . 


STORIES  OF  zindIks.  823 


yLilT;  yL^^'vT  i-l^ 


*-5)i  j_^j  o40^>ii  i^ji*  ^•i  U*  uX^j  J>:^1  t,^U  JUi 

l*^  »/\  U-i  ^y  J  iziij\  V^  \i  ^  JUi  ioUl^  t,--U 

JUi  JiJJjJ^  V  »Aic  IjLj^  IJli 

^  ^  1 

JUi  1  j  u  uji»o  yui 


«^>f  [JUi]  J;i^\  C--0-U  .tJlj  LJGij  it-aJ!  ^.yi  <_»;-«tj 

P.  148]    Jj  ^J,U--.  *!  jiJJj  ^j  ^  Ji)  fiji\  Ja>\  ^^  AcU»- 

^\  jy;  uii 


"'^  '-rrr?  «if*-«  *-*-* 


■1;^'  cr^  cr*  »*rj  *>!;'  '-'I  J**j  o^'  '-^  ''^  "-r-s*  •>" 


A  TEE8E  OF  ABU   NrWAS.      POETICAL  IICBNSEB. 

t«^' >' Jj"  uT"  J**  J* 
Jli  us  'Till  Ji  i_ij,  1J-.  Jji  ^  J»»;  1^1  jLjj  ^^, 


jisi  j;i  us, 
^  ;  ■•■  I;  Lij  St  j!;  i_U 

'  Sal^ah  baa  jull . 

'  So  ia  SatiUi.     MS.  JUl . 

•MS.JU. 


ZANDAKA   MUST   BE   PUT   DOWN   BY   THE   SWORD.      825 


^jj  ^  XJU  cUji!  ^ 

Ip^pil  iii-jjf  t^pit; 


'J  c^i^l  .5SJV»  ^-^  ^'^>»'  Jlr  ^  51j  ^U  ^^1^05^ 


l^lit  ^  ^  l^^Mf  ^  iMf: 

i^sjf  jTp-,  ^  jJfc  «X_^  vDJj  iviJ 


3uJ_i-£^    ' 


'Jr.? 


^Ju^  U^^  ^j-:;^!  J|;_J  51  >T  ci^_j^  ^,  ^i-Jb 
i_fT^  ^^  )3.j  '  fj^Xa  ".  1\  ,Jlc  ^U  J  .<♦.■■»•  >_fl.y»iHj  u-ijjuiU 

iJQ\  ,^H>ii^  4i>^  ^  ^il  *1J1  iZi\A  ^  Ij  iJJjj  '  jiJJjJI 
15 1/ Jlit j.J>J\  jp/ V^  0- ^  *  U^  iL  j-J  jJ^ 


822         abu'l-'ala's  judgment  on  baotshab. 

>j^i{J  L^  ^ar  ^Lc  A-j  jjlfl:;-!^  uj}~^  UJ^  J>?0  "^f^  j^.m'— i^j 


1 


J  *Ujjll  wjlj  ;iytj^S\  c;-01  lift  *k_i^ 


jbS 


ts-J 


■^rV> 


<UjU  Iw 


P.  147]    ^W1<lU1j^1  JJjA^-^UJ^^I  jJUji^lSj-li 
^iJj^J  U  cy^j  Lj^jjUl  J4I  j^  <0U  <uLs  -i!*!  Ilj_r*S^  rta_.a-itf^ 

j~^>i}  4-''-*j  y*^  ^-'^^  uIj  ^^  V^  ijjAc  ^_pli  |.a-sj  U-j 
uj-J\  ^  \i^  ^L*pl  o3  j  J  1^'  JU^l  (_fL-  ^i^Kj  '-r'^1 


*  MS.  *i-~^UjL 
*M8.  *aU.. 


8T0BIES  OF  ZINDIKS.  823 


^^lilT;  yLi2?vT  i-lsijJ 


<-5)i  ,^^  tfjjjpi  <(;5i  1  j  It.  lJ:^;  j>iJi  i--^i-  jUi 


t      T^  A 


c:^_^  [JUi]  J;^^^  c_^U  U^,  LjOi^  J*JJ1  j-yii  cJ^-wlj 

P.  148]    J»i  ^J,U--.  *!  j;j  jJj  J*»-j  ^  ^^1^^  ^\  JaI  ,j^  acU»- 
J-^^  Jul*  ^  UU  J*Jl  ^S),^!  Uas^I  ^^jJLi 

^\  J^  uu 


t«  /         •  ^9 


■i;^'  t5^  cr*  ^-^  '*l''  '-'I  Js»j  4ji**J'  '"^  <sl^  *---?*  •>*-» 


POETICAL   LICENSES. 


824      A  VEHSE  OF  ABtj   NUWAI 


jiSl  Jli  UJ, 


.  Ij, 


•^'  '.'V.J ' 


Sahah  has^Axll . 
'  So  in  Satab.    MS.  JUl . 
■MS.J1... 


ZANDAKA  MUST  BE  FUT  DOWN  BY  THE   SWOBB.      825 


^.ij  ^  iL  i^-Dii  ^ 


\4jV^\  li^^T  4^5^?^ 


<J  u4^  u/^VA>  ^-S^  *5JJ;J<  J^JL^iij^U  J^ji, 


UjaJf  --^  lU*  »X_^  UJJ:  UiJ 


Jli  *J^  Aie  Jrjj  A-l-t  aXs^  J^  A_LJi  ^^jlai  *  Ji*J\  J---. 

fc^t,  jj;_£  iij)  *  j;_jA-ijJ1  ^  ^U  J. 

*yl^\  ^^  i^j^  jt  \j\  <U\  izi\jj  ^  Ij  iJJj,  *  JiJ^jJ' 

sj  1/ oiit  jii>ji  ^/ V- il- ^  a^  iL  t-- ^, 

;  uUJl  ^^  A-il—j  vi,  ur*-lb  iy  ^LJlj  4jr4^U  J 

Jyb,»J^b 


VERSES  BY   AL-MAN8UR. 

L-S  ^_r-i-?  lii-T-''  ^i-^ 


\  a  ."U  ^>-Lc  /j*-iJr 


i.-^>x4  ^  >-^r^  *^^  lM-^  V 

<tl    UjU-   j_^U!  jJ-S-JJ    ''-^    A-k-ljll   ejj^)    ■'^    y 

Jlii  i_i;^1j  *\jS1  j_/i«j  J  -jlJl  aLJLj  Jj/-s»-  '  sU-  J 
'  MS.  U-. 


8T0EY  OF  A  ZINDIK   IN  YEMEN.  827 

^  j-b, '  jiji^  j^\  ^}i  »iii  d  *^\  ^jis  j:^\  ,>o 

Ml 

(.s— as?  ,j;_^  *jJ;A  lii/ij  '  SjICH  J  1  Jii  ^jj  ijJJf  ijf:i\ 


p.  151]     ^-LXjijiii  ,.,pr  ^_)l  ^ 


-JLj  .  _jj  ^■■--'-j-.-t.  ai_5 ,  -_jU 


Jjbl  J^  UjI^  *^jj|  jl;J\  J  L.a^  bU:>j  '^\  J  lij;i:J 


*  MS. 


^^ 

^m 

F 

ABU    'ISA    IBNU'L-KASHID. 

1 

1 

1         p.  IS3] 

ji_,  ^i^  j-r^  U^ii; 

1 

■         '^^ 

J  i-fj  4„ '  ^i  ^\  il>JI  L.XU  ^  ^Jb 

^5l>», 

'  iijii  jj*:  f;U)\  *iii,  ■  iixPi  ^ 

Jii  vjif 

Jl.>i;o 

,1  ijUl  J»  ^K  '>;,^  j5  ^;:-i 

''>;yj 

^Lll  jjjflj  '  •— 'jV^  ''A'''  cT-*  **J*^  ■*     '—*>>**  I— ^«*J  ^  ^J-^ 

*  ^_,kjlr«  tjj^  ^jJjT^  ^f  '  eri,^^  ■!?  *-^**^  cK^*^  >*ir-*l*^ 

*  Ja7  IaXaj  sSlI^j  i»KlU  (>law  *  Ja\^UJ1j  J&USl  ^;jl^  Uj,_j 


'  MS.  ,j=-iij .    In  marg.  ^^j . 


dIeu'l-jinn.    al-jannIbI  abd  the  black  taowa,   831 


P.  154]    '  A«/J1  i«Ul  *ir^  y/j  cyJlf^l  »j^^  ^j^I.  5-5^ 

*  ^u-i  jiJV  *J  [«  /  ^lit  ^^UJJ\  ^li '  <*^^  if^b^  ^Jij 

^>4JT  ivtil  ^^^6  JjJj 


OM    JU    »;-il\    ^ij     ,j-^     ^J-i    **•   ^^1    ViOAS-    j   Uji.\.-U\ 

^  J^  ^AJ\  (H-^\  'JHI  AJ\  AmL  aJ)  A^JLu;  JlJUfjJ  »jut;.t 

i^.jJl  J  ^U;  ^ jjk,  4^>  j  l5t>  <l«r  JJ,  J-iJ  jU 


THE    'ALID    of   BA.SEA. 

'^U-  JiliTj  i^^i-,  ^ii  J  ui 

P.  155]    J/  ^^1  Jx  'i-LkJl  .^-^  a^  ^/i  J  ^:  u, 
JlJ  ^  Jii  c:^Lj1  ^  ^jj  ^,  Aiji  UJ  Jlsj  i_^;  iji  ^J3j 

1  5  I'li  i  iJLil  /V-^  -  ,"^''';  JUiT  i^r*-i 


li3l  ij\J  ^_  jil  jilT^i^ 


iT 


On  p.  346  nipra,  instead  of    '  when  tho  last  gathering  brings 
mankind  together,"  read     when  things  are  set  right." 
So  in  marg.    The  text  has  ^Ulal^ , 


HTJSAIN  IBN   MANStiB  AL-HALLLt.  833 

fJUJt  tOA  Jl«  ^f^^;  ii)j^\  A-b^  <LliU  ^Ujf  *f^  ^jL&i|} 
l«-aii  ^tfH  i>tJ  j  jLil  <J<  JJ,  *J,JuJ^  Xac  J\  u>-«J  JJi 


A     •   •• 


cuJl^^jl,  '^>-^l;  i±Xdr  u^  'jr^  liH  ttTS^'  ^^ 
i^\  j\,1  '^\  '_i--Jl  ^^b  ._il3  '^1  c:^du*  UJ,  Sjt\ 

p.  157]  j\  iL^  ^jT  ,^\  ^/i  'y^jU-  \^^LiJ\  ^ 

,j^^  <JL»  aLu;  wL«J^  '^  ^  U-  «Ji  c,-«*:J  U  f^sAsr) 

»j3-*-^  u)^!ri.  *-^'^  J*  ^^  "-^-t^'  ufH  (^'j  *^3/^ 


'  MS.  cJ,.^\. 

»  MS.  c5;^. 

*  MS. 


THE    'aLID   of   BASRA. 


^j  *j^fi*-»  ''-Jl  AJji^i*)!  i-IjUjill  l—SCJjj  *  sUai  j*ljkjLi  lijJ 

P.  156]    j/^1  J^'^LkJlL^  a^^/j^i^iu, 

^L;  ^_jLc  Jjj  cL-bl  il  (.ijjj  jij  j^_^  Ul  JUi  Oyj  j^l  i-iT; 

Li_L5-  lS[  iJ-l-i  O  LSi^i^j^i  ^ 
U3l  i,LJ  ^  ^t  4^^!^  ^  1IU-! 

On  p.  34S  tvfra,  instead  of  "  vheu  the  last  gathering  brings 
mankind  together,"  read  '  when  things  are  set  right." 
'  So  in  marg.    The  text  has  ^Ukll . 


HTJBAIN  IBN  MAKSOE  AL*HALLIj»  838 

•  •  •  • 

Li\ii\  »jjb  ji^  w^^)  uj^^  *-k^  ^^  ^^^  f^-^  vy'^^v 

.:^1  4i>U\  ji?  l<>  ^;^  dj,  Afi  Ji  ^ii\  ^fA\j\^  J* 


A      •    • 


p.  157]  y  *U^  ^jT  ^^^  ^/i  *^jU-  V?;JbUJI 
^^Ijii^  <JU  a1i4J  SjUJi 

»,^_4-fe  wyo>y  *-i*r  J  ^_5U  *-;4i  cl--flc:  ^^)iu  ^\y  ia^^ 


'  MS.  i-n...nffJl. 
»  MS.  ^j^. 
'  MS. 


834     VBESEa  BY  AL-HA.LLAJ  AND  ONE  OF  HTS  DISCIPLES. 

J)A-1  liU\  ti-JLjj  '  Jjjll  i^Ij  jiliJ  '  J;J  jjU  £»-  iJiJ-i  J—i-i 
J  jl^iJl  ^1  JUj  ^jJl  J;iJl /J  ^  t_>yl  IJlj  iiUj  j  J^ 

*U1  Ju.  ^\  cijLja\ 


1 


*Cs~^  JJJ   ^^]^  J— S  ,t;— 5 

•3^  yj[  Oj\-^SI  ^i  Afcl:  ^1  Jjji  ^jiJj  ipii\  J  IjtVii  J  j_p*^  li 

P.  168]  j-S  yli  y.Ul  ,>u  J"  jj»C '  ujj"  '•"  J^  ArjiJU 

liv*-  Jjlil  i4-.AJJi  ^^  ^J 

4!;-^  j-3s-f  li-j  '^— v^ 

'  US.  J^. 


p.  159] 


BOCIBINBS  OF  INCARNATION  AND  METEICPSYOHOSIS.    835 


^  ^,  i>«  t;,^  J1  ^1  c^jjj  iiljU  w^i^  J* 


>L1  ^sxp  ,,,^<  j^  ^: 

jl-if  pjq  ti>l4ii  jLiJ 


ju£jJ,  fi^A^I^  cM)sI^  <^^  J^  ^«s^^  uT*  1^^  <i/^  •><;  •H'^ 


••       ^ 


p.  161]     Aj  J.SfJ  t^juuutj  ^^i^\j  jA^^aj  ^  ^j-^  *Jj 

w")  .j-i-Nf*"'  f^'>i  i^r-  ^IS)  !>'»  urtV  -'A  ^J  "t^I 
t_^lar  JU    J^  U^^  ^pi  o*^  j.^  ^^\y^  _j^  i^  jLu 

ijlj^  ^  JUj  «--i^  J_p  oij  <*i  JlSj 

aX.     Ill    ill   S jl— 1^   tj— ^ 

jtuJT,'jiiiTi<;  J-i 

l^jl  i.1^^  ijkujli  ^^Jj!l1 


BEFLEOnONS  ON  THE  NATURE  OP  BBLieiOITSBBUEF.   887 


P.  162]    'j,U  ^tj^U  jAU\  JM\  ^^Mj^  '}-dj^^ 
^^;^\^  'j^\  ^^  MJ^<  e;*  JJ--J^  u,V*^.  1  *v?^' 

jhJ*»  (J^ j**-*  ol '  *j>***  'T^  -'^^  *^^    "^  ,jr*«?Ul 


'     MS.    Uy-J^. 

^  MS. 


*  MS.  L-. 


*  M8.1 


THE    VULGAR   BELIEF   IN    METEMPSTCHOeiS. 


"Lij^  1^  Jsrj  1^  i^li.^  ^-'LiJl  k_~bXa  yj/«  *-j_y»  ^jlx)'j 

^j  1  JJ&  iijl  J  ujCll  'i  JuU-'S  JUj  t_>;ij  _,j^  \jyti  i^jfcJ-i-iJ 
jj*C  ii)i  (j;«-i  i-JIri-  U  «j  -rt-w  tj^r^  (itl/*C  <—"-«<  •— y^  lij'^ 

^j  <u  jj:;^  i_.  x^  ji  ^jy"  ai  A;ic:S  Jy^jr^i  '-s^'i 
p.  165]  ^^.1  jx>-  Jl  JUi;  Ai  ^^^^  ^1  ^'  L.  J  J^,  ^, 

IJA  U  ^j  U  ^1  ift-Ul  i^^y  ^jj  iil  §ii^  JJ^  iXi-l  UJ^Ij 


'  MS.  jS'j . 

'  MS.  ^y . 

*  MS.  I— Jaarl . 


^abdu'llah  ibn  maimun  al-kabdIh. 


839 


(2 


^ailj' 


51 


p.  164]    Jiil^ 

<^V  uT-y-j  t^j^^  ur»9^  tt^  *>J'  J^  t>^  cjyw'jd  ^*i^^)  'j^i 

J-i  u^l  ^j^^i  U  ^^^*tt^t^  ^\JLiJl  f^y*^  i^  *U'  J^  ^J^  u^yip 


4>^  o-J  ^^r  M 


X 
^ 


W  tyjy^] 


'  MS.  cjW  • 

'  MS.  1«a:>^. 
*  MS.  ^jJ! . 


'^f  r^')^ 


^ 


_1  ^  J  jUJ  ^_^  ^b  '  ,_^  \ii  ll^  ^1  ti.L 


c  jU.  s 


-Ujfl' 


J  ijyi  <ijjji  V 


^^UJI  ^->^l;^b  LJ^^A^JI  'U^^  ^j^  ^j  ^  ft  Vt"  h^l  *  >tj£ 
'  -Jjk  JtJl  i:r-r^^.  '  '  ^j^  u-^V  ^>J  Jtj  er-?!!^ 


'1«Jt  iJ^£*-^>  >— -JUiH 


jbj  ^1  iiiji  -•1. 


Aji  sJJ^li  j^      -^H^f  SLi_tl  |_^_/iJ'  UJ'j  V^'  ii-s»4ij»-l^ 
'  If  S.  ^1 .    A  later  hand  hae  stroked  out  the  alif  and  inserted 


'•f 


,u.. 


"  MS.  u:~-; 
'  MS.  .iLft.. 


IBNTj'L-EAWANDfs  "dIMIGH."     EULOGY  OF  KOK'aN.    841 

p.  166]  iitJS  >J5  '^JJ\^^  j^j  JUJ  Ui  j^Ul  U1, 

U 1 J1 


'    .  t 


^^  u;^'  L.  ^  s>^  i^  ji\  J  J  a/  ,>^  u*  tr^ 


P.  1 67]  J4il-*i  ^f\  ,^,^-S  .l^i:J 


-«'      ^ 


^  MS.  cs-^U . 

^  MS.  JuoiilU 
'MS.laWl. 


J_jf;  \kJ-k  ;ij,jK  juJ  >i 


p  '  ^^  ^^jl  ^^^,  '  >31  J  lilSJ  J^\  Ji*  J-iw  jjj 
Sjf»-  (>-i^j  ^1  *  ^V"^  i?^  ^^*  'Ij^l  ^^zS*.^  L-«j  A^fJI 

Z_J_jUUl1   ^J^^lJ  L^jjKAi\  AxL^\  ^£J^MJ  i  ,i    V\r  ij\  *  l\^ 

*  <_j)ir  J4JI  ^_,:;jiw  5  '  ijijsr-  ^j-Ai  0;*J  JsT;  (ti— ->r^ 

^jfcj  ijWl  *>  jjij  aIjUJI  ._ji^Ji  fcji*':;-*  ^1  liT'J^j'  '-*>*^!j 

ujuCi  *  JJi  ^^j--j  ^yJ  ^^LJSI  ^r,l  iU*,  C^Ji  JUi  tjCr^"  f, 
'  US.  ^1 .     A  later  hand  has  stroked  out  the  ali/oai  inserted 


•  M8.  ^l-M. 

*  MS.    ^_;U»llj. 

*M8.  ki-i-^. 
^M8.  *!-»-. 
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P.  168]   ^^  ley-  uJi^  u^-^  J<  J->  *J'  v^J  »r^  u^ 
io^  ^..i-iJ^  t^i^s  ^^  Vj^^  W  ^  I^  O^^  *j^  *3  J 

.U-l  .  Ir  JU3  j5  -Ac  <j»,  ifAcl.  U-aJ  JLJ.b  viJ'U  uJLlo^ 


Ajiiiii  »jjb  ij,y^  ^j^iji^j  Uf-o  ^^  'UJ^  ji  <i*j-t-«  aCu^ 


P.  174]    *  UT  »tiJ:iiJ\  >i  Ji!  (J  *  ^;^  ck-jJ^  w'^ ^ ji^ 


liU;.!  J^^  'jAi\  ^\  S  J^  '^\  ^  •  U-:^  J  .^y^  y)j 


'  MS.  UiiJl . 
^  MS.  A^lil . 
'MS.  c.-0ji3U 
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'jjlJl  «-r^j  --liJl  '-r'y  ^r*  '/1j  J*=  J*'  i_--jsj  o5  J^ 

p.  175]  J^  '  J^l^j^^  -^''^  '  J^'^  -^^r  ^^-'j  ' 't^^l  i-S^ 

^j^  ,_!3J  UJl,  ^_jSJ  \^j\  '  '^;y^\  ^  J^  '  ^^\  Ji^ 
J^  '  ^Vl  ^Jl JoJi  eJ3 jj  *  1^  j^\  ^  *  *1  ^>  J/  J^l 


'  MS.  c;-ye. 
^  HS.ji. 
'  US.  b  J  . 
US.  ^/<ufj  • 

*  MS.  ^Jb' . 

*  MS.  aIIj-JI  . 
'  MS.  ^1 . 

'  MS.  J , 
'  MS.^y„ . 
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!>r  >,;»  ^\  J«r  k^^  »j^j  '  'Xiii\  ^  aJ  Wifj  ''^ 
P.  197]   *  ^b  iJ=l\  ^^^y.  *  ^^  y  Wj  *H  Jil^j 

tyr^  t.V'  ^^  ^>  ^'^  ^b  ^^^^  ^^Wi'"  ^>«  A 

^Ij  v_i;d  IJ^  t_XJl  ^y^  ^yH^  j>^j  ^;«^j  <!  wiij  ^ 

^y^  j».;i  ^^  chilli  ^^^^ 


"'o«" 


1^^  ^JcS\^  2r^T  ^  UjbJ^>>\  (^Uuf^  _mJmJ\  ^  b^jJ^^ 


^  MS.  ^Ux: . 
J.&.A.8.  1902.  64 
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■tl  .  _.  e  IT  e^-Jjjjjj 
P.  198]  Jil, 


ULJyl;  ^  Li,  Jlj  U 

'  MS.  4i-ar. 

'  M8.  u^ii... 
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f  Jx.  c/^  ijp**^  cT^  '  ■  '^  JI  .  ' 


i\p\  4\jc3  ^j  «  lj2J  jJ  ^j  ju-tfJV  i-W<  cyti 

*  MS. 


Art.  XXVII. — Account  of  a  rare,  if  not  unique,  manuscript 
History  of  the  Seljbqs  contained  in  the  Sche/er  Collection 
lately  acquired  iy  the  Biblioth&que  Nationale  in  Paris,  and 
now  described  by  Edivard  G.  Browne,  M.A,,  M.R.A.S. 

{OBHtUuud  /rim  p.  610,  /ulg  Number.) 
7.    SiVyaf  b.  Malikshdh  (ff.  70--77'). 

His  full  name  and  title  ran  as-Sultdnu'l-A'dham  Mu'izxu'd- 
Dunyd  ica'd-Din  Abii'l-Hdrith  Sliynr  h.  Malikshdh  Burhanu 
Amiri'l-Miiininin.  His  motto  {fawqi')  was  jjjl  Ic  ll-JL^J. 
His  prime  ministers  were  Mu'inu'd-Din  Mukhtass  of  K4sh&D, 
Shilifibu'd-Din  Abu'l-Mah&ain  b.  al-Faqihu'l-ajall  (nephew 
of  the  Nidli4mu'l-Mulkj,  Sharslu'd-Dia  Abu  Tabir  Mdmiai 
of  Quni,  Yaghau  (^^^)  b.  al-Kaahghari,  Qiw&mu'd-Diii 
Abu'l-Qasim,  and  Nasiru'd-Din  TAhir  b.  Fakliru'l-Mullc. 
fiia  chamberlains  were  the  Amir  Ohuzughlu  {^^-^j^  '■  of. 
Bunddri,  p.  185, 1. 16,  which  has  jJUi),  Husayn  al-Hfijib, 
NidhAmu'd-Din  Mahmud  of  KashAn,  and  Falaku'd-Din 
•All  Chatri  {of.  Bunddri,  p.  225,  1.  1). 

Alike  in  length  of  life  and  brilliant  achievements  Sinjar 
surpassed  all  the  other  Seljuq  monarchs.  From  the  time  h« 
wasmadekingof  Kbur&s&nbyBarkiyaruq  he  effected,  during 
a  period  of  40  years,  nineteen  conquests.  He  took  Ghazna 
and  made  Bahramshah  king  thereof,  on  the  understanding 
ihat  he  should  pay  him  1,000  dindrs  a  day  (f.  71*).  He  also 
took  captive  the  king  of  Samarqand,  for  after  Barkiyaruq'a 
death  Ahmad  Khan  rebelled,  but  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  in  a.h.  524  (^a.d.  1130).  He  also  took  Sistin 
and  EhwArazm,  and  made  Atsiz  (or  Utsuz,  ]iS\,  aa  it  ia 
here  pointed)  b.  Muhammad  b.  Ntishtagin  ^j^  ruler  of  the 
latter  (Khwfirazmshah),  and  Taju'd-Din  Amir  Abu'1-Fadl 
governor  of  Nimruz  and  Z&buliatan. 
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On  the  death  of  his  brother  Sultin  Muhammad  in  a.h.  511 
(a.d.  H17-8)  he  came  from  Khur4a^  to  'IrSq,  whore  his 
nephew  Mahmud  b.  Muhammad  had  been  crowned  ting- 
Mahmud  waa  persuaded  by  his  nobles  to  attack  bis  uncle, 
but  was  defeated,  and  fled  to  Isfahan.  His  govenior,  'Al! 
B4r,  sent  bis  kadkhuda  or  steward,  Abu'I-Q&aim  Kaask\AAi 
(tJjljLjl  j,  to  Sinjar  to  apologize  for  his  nephew's  conduct^ 
4nd  it  was  agreed  that  Mahmud  should  wait  on  bia  uncle 
and  remain  with  him  a  month,  foregoing,  during  the  whole 
of  this  period,  the  outward  signs  of  sovereignty  enumerated 
(f.  'JV')  in  the  following  words  : — 

After  Mflhmiid  had  thus  humbled  bimself,  Sinjar  made  him 
bia  vicegerent  in  'Iriq. 

So  great  were  Sinjar's  domains  that  his  name  waa  recited 
in  the  khufba  in  the  mosques  from  K4ahgbar  to  Yamaa, 
Mecca  and  Tfi'if,  and  from  Mukran  and  'Umman  to  A'dbar- 
bayj£n  and  the  frontiers  of  Hum,  and  continued  to  be  so 
recited  until  a  year  after  bia  death  ;  yet  be  was  simple  and 
unostentatious  in  bia  dreea  and  habits,  wearing  generally 
a  ^JX^j•AjJ  ^Ui .  He  was,  moreover,  virtuous  and  pioua,  and 
in  hia  day  Ehur^&n  was  the  goal  of  the  learned  and  the 
focus  of  culture  and  science. 

In  the  year  a,h,  [5]35  (=  a.d.  1140-1),  however,  when 
Sinjar  went  from  Merv  to  Samarqand,  the  pagans  of  Khat& 
(Cathay)  began  to  harry  the  land,  and  anarchy  to  prevail 
in  Transoxania,  bo  that  men  accounted  death  a  blessing : — 

'  CiU  tljjiil  ijy  1^1  fTj  cX>  ^ 

The  invaders  (of  the  tj^j^  Jr^)  numbered  30,000  or 
40,000  men,  and  the  army  of  Ebur&s^n  was  entirely  routed 
by  these  pagan  hordes,  who  slew  3,000  or  4,000  people, 
including    many   men    of    note.      T&jn'd-Din    Abn'l-Fadl 
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advieed  Siajar  to  flee,  but  he,  with  300  knighte,  attacked 
the  heathen  with  great  yalour,  emerging  from  the  conflict 
with  only  Efteen  survivors.  After  this  Sinjar  fled  to  Balkh 
and  occupied  the  fortress  of  Tirmidh  {i.  72''),  where  he  was 
gradually  joined  by  the  survivors  of  his  army.  The  poet 
Farid-i-Eatib  (or  Farid-i-dabir,  as  he  ia  here  called)  sought 
to  console  the  King  for  hie  recent  reverse  by  the  following 
well-known  quatrain ' : — 


'■  r^/ 


When  Sinjar  fled,  T4ju'd-Din,  king  of  Ni'mruz,  stood  his 
ground  and  fought  with  such  valour  that  the  heathen  of 
Cathay  were  filled  with  astonUhment  and  admiration,  and, 
when  they  had  taken  hiin  captive,  brought  him  before  the 
IlthAn  (ij'^')'  ^^°  ^ept  him  with  himself  for  a  year,  and 
treated  him  with  kinduesfi  and  couaidcratiou.  At  the  end 
of  this  period  both  he  and  the  Queen  Turk&n  Ehatiin  (who 
had  also  been  taken  prisoner)  were  sent  back  to  Sinjar. 

During  the  anarchy  caused  by  Sinjar's  defeat,  Atsiz 
Ehw&razmshSh  (here  printed  jJ/kks.J-IjI)  behaved  extremely 
ill,  and  seized  the  occasion  to  loot  and  plunder  Merv  and 
Ntshapiir;  and  when  Sinjar  sent  him  an  arrow  on  which 
were  inscribed  some  well-known  and  oft-cited  verses,  he 
despatched  in  reply  the  following  lines ' : — 

'  -  -■■■  ■  h_^ll  *£  ^\j  \j^  i^^-^JiS     kliX*  f^^i^j  c^iuJ^  jIj  ji  \ 


'  Sw  my  editioa  of  DbvIkIiIiUi,  p.  107. 

'  Tbete  sni  quoted  in  a  fulifr  and  aoiDswhst  difiereat  form  in  the  Tarith-i- 
Qhtida.  \n  the  iwctiun  dealing  with  the  Khn'liirazmgh6h«.  A  well-known  parodj 
on  tiiem  br  -CbsTd-i-ZUini  wiU  be  found  at  p.  260,  U.  i~l,  of  my  ad.  of 

DawlHtshkh. 
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Seven  years  later,  when  Sinjar  was  at  Ray  (cf.  Bunddri, 
p.  224),  Sultin  Mas'ud  came  to  pay  hie  respects  to  Iiini, 
uid  at  the  audience  the  head  of  Suri,  king  of  Ghur,  sent 
from  Qhazna  [by  Bahr&mshdh],  was  laid  before  him. 
On  this  occasion  Fartd-i-E&tib  compoeed  the  following 
quatrain: — 

The  Sam  to  whom  allusion  is  here  made  was  the  brother 
of  [Sayfii'd-Din]  Siiri,  king  of  Ghur.  Sinjar  remained 
at  Ray  for  thirteen  days  to  renew  and  ratify  his  treaty  with 
Mas'ud,  on  whom  and  the  Amirs  of  'Iriiq  he  conferred  robea 
of  honour. 

In  Eamadin,  a.h.  543  (=Jan.-Feb.,  a.d.  1149),  he 
returned  to  Ehur&s&n.  A  year  later  Husayn  b.  Hasan,' 
king  of  Ghur,  rose  in  arms  to  avenge  his  nephew  (fiiradar- 
zdda),  and  was  joined  hy  'Ali  Chatri.  This  disloyalty  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  caused  Sinjar  bitter  vexation,  for  he 
had  raised  him  from  the  post  of  court  jester  i^jSf^  <;»-,J  ;1) 
to  be  hia  chamberlain,  and  had  given  him  lands  in  fiefhold 
about  Herit.  The  King  of  Ghiir,  though  supported  by 
a  large  army  of  horse  and  foot,  was  defeated,  and  both  ha 
and  'All  Ghatri  fell  into  Sinjar's  hands,  'Ali  Chatri  met 
with  oondign  punishment,  for  he  was  sawn  in  two  under  the 
royal  standard,  while  the  King  of  Ghur  was  held  captive. 
This  victory  had  a  great  moral  effect,  for  it  was  the  first 
gained  by  Sinjar  since  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  him 
at  the  hands  of  the  heathen  of  Ehat4. 

Towards  the  end  of  a.h.  548  (=a.d.  1153-4)  occurred  the 
disastrous  invasion  of  the  fierce  tribes  of  Qhuzz.  Those 
were  Turkm&ns  whose  pastures  lay  about  Khatl&n,  a  depen- 
dency of  Balkh,  and  who  paid  yearly  for  their  grazing  rights 
24,000  sheep  for  the  King's  kitchen  into  the  hands  of  the 

I  TIm  HS.  bu  ffatan  b.  ^tuayn,  but  I  aappow  tbit  l}.vmjn  Jahdntia,  tba 
ton  of  'Itiu'd'Dlu  Huau,  ii  meast. 
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Bteward  of  his  household  (khwdmdldr).  The  harshness  and 
greed  of  this  steward  and  his  satellites  led  to  disputes  in 
which  blood  was  shed,  and  Qum&j  the  Isfahsdldr,  governor 
of  Balkh,  wrote  to  Siujar  warning  him  of  the  growing 
power  and  insolence  of  the  Ghuzz,  and  asking  to  be  made 
Commissioner  {sliahna)  over  them,  promising  to  reduce  them 
to  obedience  and  exact  from  them  an  increased  yearly  tribute 
of  30,000  sheep.  This  request  was  granted,  but  the  Ghuza 
paid  no  heed  to  Qura&j  and  drove  him  out  of  their  lands. 
He  and  his  son  'Al&'u'd-Din  Maliku'l-Maehriq  {'the  King 
of  the  Eaat')  accordingly  set  out  on  a  punitive  expedition 
against  the  Ghuzz.  but  were  defeated,  and  the  latter  slain. 
Sinjar's  nobles  then  persuaded  him  that  such  insolence  could 
not  he  passed  over,  and  that  it  behoved  him  to  march  against 
the  Ghnzz  in  person.  On  learning  this  the  Ghuzz  were 
frightened  and  offered  apologies  for  their  conduct,  and 
presents  of  100,000  diitdr-t  and  1,000  Turkish  slaves  as  an 
atonement  (f.  74'').  Sinjar  wished  to  accept  these  offers, 
but  unfortunately  his  nobles  overruled  him,  and  he  was 
persuaded  to  attack  the  Ghuzz,  who  came  out  to  meet  him 
as  suppliants,  accompanied  by  their  women  and  children, 
entreating  his  clemency  and  forgiveness,  and  offering  seven 
maunds  of  silver  from  each  household.  Again  the  King  was 
anxious  to  accept  their  proposals,  but  Amir  Mu'ayyid-i- 
Buzurg,  Tarinqush,  and  'Umur-i-'Ajami  seized  his  reins, 
crying  out  that  having  come  so  far  it  was  useless  to  turn 
back.  So  battle  was  joined;  and  Sinjar's  soldiers,  who 
hated  the  Mu'ayyid,  were  half-hearted  in  the  fight,  while 
the  Ghuzz,  being  desperate,  fought  furiously,  and  at  length 
put  Sinjar's  army  to  utter  rout  {f.  75'),  and  pursued  them 
across  the  river,  wherein  many  perished.  Sinjar  himself 
was  taken  prisoner  and  brought  to  Merv  (which,  since  the 
time  of  Chaghri  Beg,  ranked  as  the  Seljuq  capital),  and  hia 
captors  looted  the  city  for  three  days.  On  the  first  day  they 
were  busy  carrying  off  gold,  silver,  and  eilk ;  on  the  second, 
brass,  iron,  and  copper;  and  on  the  third,  meaner  stuffs — 


j(^.j  WV  J  V^^ 


r^}^ 


^\.. 


f«S4 
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Then  they  tortured  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  to  make 
them  disclose  hiddeu  treasures,  after  which,  reinrorced  bv 
thrice  their  number  of  disbaadod  eoldiera  and  other  rognee, 
they  puahed  on  to  Kishipdr.  There  some  reaistanoe  was 
made,  and  aome  of  the  invaders  slain,  in  revenge  for  vhich 
80  great  a  massacre  was  made  that  in  the  Chief  Mosque  "  the 
slain  could  not  be  seen  for  the  blood  wherein  they  lay." 
The  great  Mutarriz  Mosque,  which  would  hold  2,000  people, 
was  set  on  fire  (f.  7t^),  and  by  the  light  of  the  conflagration 
they  continued  their  work  of  destruction.  They  camped 
outside  the  city,  but  returned  to  it  daily  to  kill,  torture, 
plunder,  and  destroy.  Several  thousand  persons  were  slain 
there  in  those  days,  and  amongst  those  tortured  to  death 
were  such  eminent  men  as  Shaykh  Muhammad  Akk&f  and 
Muhammad  b.  Tahy&,  concerning  whom  Ehaq&ni  says ' : — 


ijjjj 


J>J 


'  tJ/U-  jIaj  I.^Uj 


and  again,  in  another  poem  :— 

j^  *U--  |i-j'_j->  J;^  ^^  |»^ '  i^jJ  >^^  w'-^ir*"  '^y^.  V'^'^ 
j^  jL_i  t/"'^  I— jbjl  lL^JJJ    (_Ai— .in^jj  ^j/^J  f^"^  u~^ 

'  Id  a  yet  more  cclebTat«d  qafida  (of  which  the  two  first  couplets  are  cited  ii 
the  lUrHA-i-Ouzida)  occufs  nnotliei  ollusian  hy  the  same  poet  to  this  victim  of 
the  Ghozz :  — 

Bm  my  edition  of  Dawlatah&h,  p.  66. 
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The  misery  of  Nish&piir  did  not  cease  with  the  departure  of 
the  Ghuzz :  an  internecine  and  fratricidal  strife  broke  out 
amongst  the  inhabitants;  famine  followed  in  the  wake  of 
fire  and  slaughter,  and  those  who  had  escaped  the  sword 
perished  of  starvation : — 

1x3  j^4^  2f  j/  ^\  JbT  j  jc^  ^Li-rf^  li^  Jj^^  ^li^  ^^y  ^ 

pA  ^\j^jCi  kJ^  ^^3  ^}  J^^"^  CUw^ib  ^l^  Jjb  ^  \j^ 


Mu'izzi,  remarks  the  author,  might  have  had  this  sad 
desolation  of  Nishapur  in  view  when  he  wrote : — 

j^li^y  ^J  ^^la->^J  \j  j^\i-Jj  jJT  Jy  ^  \sf^^ 

Throughout  all  Khurdsan  the  Ghuzz  acted  in  the  same 
way,  except  at  Her&t,  which  successfully  held  out  against 
them.  For  two  years  Sinjar  remained  a  captive  in  their 
hands,  until  it  happened  that  they  brought  him  to  the  gates 
of  Balkh,  where  some  of  his  old  retainers,  such  as  Mu'ayyidi- 
yi-^ba  {^}  ^/l  JuJ^),  escorted  by  certain  Amirs  of  the  Ghuzz, 
namely  Qurqurd  {^^^)  ^  and  T^ti  Beg,  waited  upon  him ; 

^  The  munerous  forms  under  which  this  name  occurs  are  given  hy  Houtsma 
on  p.  281  of  Bunddrt, 
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and  Mu'ajyidi  succoeded  in  bribing  some  o£  the  Gbuzz  to 
belp  him  to  offect  Sinjar's  escape.  Sinjar  was  lAben  out  by 
these  as  though  on  a  bunting  expedition,  but,  once  in  the 
open,  they  pushed  straight  on  to  the  Osus  opposite  Tirmidh, 
where  tbey  already  bu,d  boats  waiting,  and,  evading  pursait, 
conveyed  Sinjar  to  Merv,  where  be  gradually  collected  an 
army.  But  grief  at  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  hia  country 
brought  on  an  illness  of  which  he  died  in  a.h,  551  (x.d. 
1156).  He  was  buried  in  the  Dawlat-Kh&na  which  be  had 
built  at  Merv. 

Sinjar  (f.  77")  was  bom  at  Sinj&r  in  Asia  Minor  in 
A.H.  479  (=  A.D.  1086-7 :  cf.  Bundari,  p.  255,  who  gives 
Friday,  Rajab  25,  a.h.  471  =  Feb.  1,  a.d.  1079,  as  the  date), 
lived  72  years  and  some  months,  and  reigned  61  years, 
20  years  over  his  own  appanage  of  Khur^ao,  and  41  years 
"over  the  world,"  i.e.  the  whole  Seljuq  empire.  Two  of 
his  seals  (j--Jjj)  were  seen  on  different  documents,  the  one, 
dated  A.H.  491  (a.d.  1098),  conferring  a  pension  on  the 
Imam  Shayb&ni ;  the  other,  dated  a.h.  551  (a.d.  1156),  sent 
to  Baghdad  in  the  year  when  it  was  besieged,  wherein  he 
nominated  Muhammad  b.  Mahmud  his  successor  to  the 
throne.  A  period  of  60  years  intervened  between  the  issue 
of  these  two  instruments. 

The  panegyric  on  Abu'1-Fath  Kay-Khusraw,  the  author's 
Royal  Patron,  as  usual  concludes  this  section,  but  is  longer 
than  is  customary,  and  comprises  several  qa^idas  by  the  author 
and  others,  including  one  composed  by  Sayyid  Im4m-)-Aahraf 
Dhu'sb-Shah&datayn  al-Hasan  b.  Muhammad  al-Huaayni  in 
praise  of  Sinjar,  but  applied  here  to  Eay-Khusraw  ;  another 
by  the  same,  beginning : — 

'  j/   JJ\jd~    ^JyJ    ^j*i   aS  |_^*-uJ_^ 

and  another  sent  by  the  same  Sayyid  from  Mecca  to  the 
Court,  beginning : — 


8INJAB  AND   MAHMl^D.  857 

Other  poems  by  the  same  follow,  and  then  Anwari's  celebrated 
qasida  (46  couplets)  which  begins : — 

After  Anwari  (f.  82^)  had  recited  this  qasida  to  Sinjar,  he 
recited  another  (17  couplets)  in  honour  of  Sulaym&n.  More 
of  Anwari's  poems  are  quoted,  including  the  following 
improyisation,  which  he  made  on  one  occasion  when,  being 
rather  the  worse  for  liquor,  he  was  called  upon  for  a  poem 
(f.  84»)  :— 


£^^  iily  Ij  );^y  u!^  ^  L5^^  **V  cT*  <-*^'  y  *^^ 


Several  more  poems  by  Anwarf  follow,  including  the  two 
following,  which  are  of  historic  interest,  as  referring  to 
Sinjar's  wars  with  the  kings  of  Khw&razm  and  Ghur : — 


8.   Mahmud  b.  Muhammad  b.  Malikshdh  (ff.  85>^6'). 

His  full  name  and  title  was  as-Sultdn  Mughithu'd-Dunt/d 
wa'd'Din  Mahmiid  b.  Muhammad  b.  Malikshdh  Yaminu 
Amiri'l-MiimMn.    He  lived  27  years,  and  reigned  14.    His 

lawqi'  was    ^U    u^vUsi^U      His   prime  ministers  were 
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Rabibu'd-Dawla,  Abu  Mansur  al-Qir4ti,  Kamalu'd-DiQ  as* 
Sumayrami,  Shamsu'l-Mulk  'Uthm&u  b,  Nidb&mu'l-Mulk, 
Qiw^mu'd-Di'n  Abu'I-Qaaim,  and  Nualiirw&n  b.  Eh&Ud.' 
His  cbamberlaiDB  were  Muhammad  b.  'AIi  B4r,  Tughan 
Yarak  (Ci^),  and  Arghan.  He  died  on  Shaww&l  11, 
4,H.  525  (=;S6pt.  6,  A.D.  1131).  He  mounted  the  tbrone 
on  his  father's  death  in  a.h.  511  (=a.d,  1117-18).  He  was 
devoted  to  the  chase,  and  to  his  dogs,  cheetahs,  and  hawks. 
When,  eight  months  after  his  accession,  his  uncle  Sinjar 
came  from  Ehurdsan  to  'Ir^q,  he  fought  him  and  was 
defeated  (as  narrated  above,  p.  850),  but  Sinjar  treated  hira 
with  kindness  and  consideration,  and  gave  hira  'Ir&q  as  his 
appanage  and  his  daughter  Mah- Malik  Ehituu  to  wife,  but 
she  died  shortly  afterwards.^  He  quarrelled  with  the  Caliph 
al-Mustarshid  bi'Uah  *  and  besieged  and  took  Baghdad,  after 
which  he  was  reconciled  with  the  Caliph. 


9.    Tvghril  b.  Muhammad  b.  Malikshdh  (ff.  87*-88»).    ^H 

Hia  full  name  and  title  was  as-Sulfdnii'l- Mu'adA dhttm 
Ruknu'd-Dmiyd  lai'd-Din  AbU  Tdlib  Tughril  b.  Muhammad 
b.  Malikahdh  Yaminu  Amiri'l'Muminin.  He  lived  25  years, 
and  died  in  Muharram,  a.h.  529  (=  Oct. -Nov.,  a.d.  1134) 
at  the  gates  of  Hamadh4n,  after  a  reign  of  three  years.  On 
the  death  of  his  brother  Mahmild  he  was  made  king  of 
'I^^  by  his  uncle  Sinjar.  He  fought  several  battles  in 
'Ir&q  with  his  brother  Mas'iid,  with  varying  success.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  routed  and  compelled  to  flee  towards 
Khuzistdn,  and  he  hanged  the  minister  Qiw4m  [ad- 
Dargazini :  cf.  Bunddri,  p.  169]  at  the  gates  of  Liehtar 
{jiji^),  regarding  him  as  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes. 
Here  follows  (f.  87*')  some  account  of  the  poet  'Im4d[ : — 


'  The  BUthot  of  the  work  which  forms  the  hasis  of  Btinddri.  See  Houtsmk'a 
Trefaee,  pp.  vi  and  x  et  seqq. 

*  Some  Teiy  pretty  rersra  on  her  death  bf  'Am'aq  of  Bokhfu^  ore  giTBD  bj 
DawlatehUi.     See  p.  G6  of  my  edition. 

>  Cf .  my  traiulatiaB  of  the  Chahir  Maqala,  pp.  ST-SB  of  the  separate  rspriat. 
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yjuM^  4^j\,;  r,j^  ^^y  ^\j.^\J^j\  ^  u^jW  d^  1*3^ 


^  «^— ^  i.r'^ >^^  a^^  ^  ^^^^Ji 


^  If-j  c:--rf  ^^  c5^W  J^^,-j^^^  c^^lffi 


*  -  jljuJ  .U  ,-s^  ^  »U»-  ,.jla-.» 


Jc^  '  c:-^!  ^L-kLi  ^J.^  Jlj\y^J  Jjl  ^  ^::^l£  ^^UoL.  c^yb- 

•    •    •    Jam)    ^  ^   ^*^J3^  y  J^^ 

Amongst  the  qasidas  of  'Im&di   here  cited  is  one  of  23 
couplets,  beginning : — 


HISTORT   OF  THE    SKIJIJqS. 


and  another  of  38  couplets,  beginiiing : — 


^J!^ 


i^y 


Snlt&n  Tughril  founded  a  college  at  Hamadbdo,  where  the 
author's  friend  'A14'u'd-Diii  Alajdu'l-IaUm  Maliku'l-'Ulanii 
TJet&dhu'l-Muliik  wa's-Sal&ttn  was,  when  he  wrote,  still 
professor,  though  the  endowmeats  (wj'ijl}  had  decreased 
greatly  from  maladministration. 

The  eulogy  of  the  reigoing  King  Abu'l-Fath  Kay- 
Ehusraw  (ff,  90"-9'J''),  which,  as  usual,  concludes  this  section, 
ie  of  considerable  length.  He  is  described  as  the  conqueror 
of  F4rs,  Shir4z,  EhurdsAn,  und  'Ir^,  und  hia  liberality  to 
the  army  is  the  object  of  u  special  en  couium. -^-Self-devotion 
of  the  Amir  Isfabs&Iar  Mu'ayyid  Fakhru'd-Din  Nisiru'l- 
Islim  Maliku'l-TJmar^  BahrAmsh^h-i-Gb&zi  at  the  battle  of 
Abkb&z  (oj^'  s^xiLn  jj), — Qualities  which  an  ambassador 
to  an  enemy  should  poasesa.  —  Some  remarks  on  tactics 
(ff  9r-92''),  —  The  array  of  an  army  may  be  '  open  ' 
{ic,^)  or  'closed'  (i'c-j^),  and  the  former  has  three 
varieties,  called  ti — Aj,  i:Jui-,  and  ^j^XiJ,. — Praise  of  Abu'l- 
Fath  Kay-Ehusraw's  skill  in  war.  Quatrain  in  his  praise 
by  the  author  :— 


i  r'^  ^  "^-'^  Jyr  r^"  litr^  ^) 


;  ^\j  ^\ 


^laJ  _j  w--r._p^/.  1-  Iftj-.  n 


i^jW 
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10.    Mas'lid  b.  Muhammad  b.  Malikahdh  (ff.  94'-103''). 

His  full  name  and  title  was  as-Sulfdn  Ohiydtlta'd-Diinyd 
iPa'd-Din  Abu'l-Fafh  Mas'ud  b.  Muhammad  b.  Malik»/idh 
Qasimu  Amlri'i  •  MAmiiiln.  His  prime  ministers  were 
Sharafu'd  -  Din    AnushirwfiD    b.    Ehilid, '    'Im&du'd  -  Din 


'  Author  »f  the  Eutorg  of  tht  Siljliqi,  edited  bjr  Buaddri;  tes  I 
trefaet,  pp.  \i  et  secjq.     The  fnlloiTing  notice  of  hia  life  occurs  in  the  '  Ui/uhu'I' 
AJihldT  (Cambridge  MS.  Add.  IfiTi,  I.  126-),  under  the  jrear  &.h.  532  :~ 

I  aA^j-^  J?'  us'^'^'  -^^^  cT-/  •*^^  iiT-^  c'lir'y'  y^9  ^  J 

j^  i-.  jiiCU  [^^  Ai«^  ^jj_j]  j,**^  ^^^UJl  ijijj  ^^  ^ 

Uj^L*  fc^lli]^  C^/^'  '^  *-i/-^  l*^'  J  CJi/^  3  1^^  ^^"^  Ji* 

J^*5ti  '^f^y*  J-flU^l  jjaJI  i^  t:;'^  •  ^=^'  »■*»  J  ^^  cj'  ;_5l' 

,   ,j^  ^\  II  »^b  J\j.^\  ^  Ji,  fi^\  J-JfcS  \Z^  f,JJ\  , 

I   ^;;Ai(]l  ija\    ij.aa^    A^LhuJ  j^.i^l      J  ^Ic  j_^bU  ^j'^^  J  i_>ll>xJI 


*  yjkll  j^jll  i_jT 


^!jii\_^  Ijl  J 


L  ^l-U     <Ugrl-^;i^T  JU^  .UjJ  <Lj14  )j-a^  ^4^  t^  jJ^  i^s».i 
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H  Euails'd-Dm    Mafaammad    bI-EUxiii,    'ImtOblk    ^ 

H  Bnrfijirdi,    Ma'ajyido'd  - Dia    a^-Jv^xSi^    TS^i-tHm^ 

V  Mfc-Sbfrixi.  lAd  SfaanHa'd-Dm  Aba  ?(«^    "^ 

H  haa*  Ten  Anir  Hijib  MnnkuiT  (?),  Am 

H  Amfr  H4jifa  'Abdu'f-IUhmaii.  uid  Aiaar  H 

H  Hit  ttmqi'  WMM   ^^  J^^jU^l.     Hefi^4S 

^B  R4gised  18.    He  wu  m;  food  of      '     ~ 

^1  tbecluMe. 

^M  Oo  tii«  death  of  hin  brother  (and 

H  Tnghrfll  /in  «.k.  527=^d.  1133jbi  tbaPalMacf'AttVtfi. 

^f  IHwU  ia  Hanudhia,  tb«  ffmira  nuBaonei 

^P  Baghdad,  and  at  the  nine  time  KDt  a 

■  Di'fid,  who  waa  at  Tabriz  with  the  Atibefc  (kv4 

Maa'tid,  bcnrerer,   wba   Grat   to  the  field,  and   thnw^h  •■ 
pamng   ndwin  be  found  the  roada  deeply  Murlirt  with 

>iiM>ir,  he  canaed  it  to  be  trampled  down  by  *■— ■!■  vstS  ha  \ 
waa  able  to  make  his  way  to  Hamadhin.  Harin;  immuIbJ 
tfac  throoe,  be  proclaimed  Si'ud  hie  aacceaaor,  and  gnv  ' 
him  bia  daughter  Oawbar  Ehitun  to  wife.  The  Ckl^ 
al'Muatarahid  came  forth  from  Baghdad  on  Xaa^d'a  hf^h, 
marching  on  EnbisUin,  'Ir^,  and  Ehor&ean.  Haa'od,  to 
whoae  support  Solt^  D^'lid  and  Qar&  Sonqor  had  pledged 
thenuelvea,  came  np  with  him  at  Dinawar.  The  Caliph, 
deserted  by  his  amirs,  who  took  to  flight,  fell  into  Mae'uMl's 
hands,  bat  was  treated  by  him  with  consideration.  Maa'dd 
then  marched  into  Adharbsyj&n,  and  the  Caliph  aUMostar^hid 
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was  assassinated  at  Morfigha  by  the  Maldhidn,  or  AsstiBBtns.' 
His  Hon,  ar-Rashid,  who  succeeded  to  the  Caliphate,  marched 
forth  from  Baghdad  at  the  head  of  a  great  host  to  avenge 
his  father's  murder,  hut,  on  learning  that  Mas'dd  was 
sdvanciag  against  him,  withdrew  to  Isfahan,  where,  as  also 
1  'Ir&q  and  Eiihistan,  famine  was  seyere,  so  that  men  were 
1  some  cases  driven  by  hunger  to  eat  human  flesh.  Sa'du'd- 
f  Dawla,  the  governor  of  Ififab&n,  was  at  this  juncture 
assassinated  by  the  Mal&^tda. 

On  the  death  of  al-Rashid  at  Isfah&n,  his  uncle  al-Muqtafi, 

the  brother  of  al-Mustarshid,  was  made  Caliph  by  Mas'ud, 

who   then   returned   to   Haraadhan.     Bursuq,   the   lord  of 

Lishtar,  conspired   with   other  amirif   against  Mas'ud,  who, 

however,  made  a  rapid  night-march  from  Kamadh&n,  reached 

their  camp   at  the  time  of  the  midday  siesta,  when  they 

were  all  asleep,  and  established  himself  in  their  midst.     His 

presence  overawed  the  rebels,  who  came  in  one  by  one  and 

■•made  their  submission  to  him,  uud  received  pardon  (f.  9&'), 

In   the  following  winter   Mas'ud   returned   to  Baghdad 

iiid    made    Muhammad    Kfiisdiiri-t/dr   (or   al-Khuzhi,    'the 

I  Treasurer')  icazir.     This  was  a  man  of  violent  temper,  and 

■  arrogant  towards   the   amirs,  who  wrote  complaints  of  his 

conduct  to  the  Atabek  QarJi  Sunqur.     The  AtSbek  therefore 

hastened  from  ^dharbayj&u  with  Seljuq  Sh&b,  passed  by  the 

A'lam  district  of  Hamadh^u,  and  alighted  at  a  place  celled 

Murghz4r-i-fiag  (tiX-  J^j^j^),  whence  he  sent  word  to  the 

Sullftii   (who  had  ordered  him  to  proceed  to  PSrs  to  instal 

his   brother    SelJuq   Shah   as   governor  of  that  province), 

eajn'ng,  "  I  will  not  fulfil  this  mission  till  my  lord  the  King 

sends  me  tlie  head  and   the  right  hand  of  Muhammad  al- 

ll       Kitdsin."     This  demand,  which  was  supported  by  the  other 

^^^pnlra,  the  Sult4a  was  unable  to  resist,  aod  the  head  and 

^^pand  of  the  unfortunate  minister  were  accordingly  cut  off  and 

^^ent  to  Qar&  Sunqur. 


a 

li 


w 

I; 


.i(  tbs  Ckahor  Majdla  (pp.  37-8) 
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Then  QarS  Suoqur  set  out  for  Pars,  defeated  Uankubaf^ 
enthroDed  Seljuq  Sb&h,  and  made  'Izzu'1-Mulk,  wbo  vu 
hia  kad  -  khudd  or  steward,  Kazir.  As  aooti  as  be  with- 
drew,  however,  Mankubara  returned,  defeated  and  captured 
Seljuq  Sh&h,  and  imprisonod  bim  m  'tbe  White  Castle' 
(jiMrf  -uJi),  where  be  died.  Qar&  Suuqur,  after  being 
received  with  honour  at  Hamadhan,  went  to  Xdharbaj-jan, 
where  he  too  was  overtaken  by  death. 

It  was  after  the  death  of  Qari  Suuqur  that  Jawall 
i^^j^)  the  jdndiir  became  powerful.  Sultdn  Mae'iid  went 
from  Hamadh&n  to  Hay  because  Sinjar  waa  angered  ugainet 
'Abbia  (the  governor  of  Ray  :  see  Bunddri,  pp.  191  et  seqq.), 
and  wished  to  punish  him.  But  when  (f.  97'J  Sult&n 
Afas'iid  reached  Ray,  'Abbds  propitiated  hira  with  rich  and 
oostly  presents,  so  that  the  Sultan  left  him  unmolested  and 
returned  to  Hamadh4a  and  Ijfah&n.  'Abdu'r  -  Rahm&a 
the  Chamberlain  and  the  otbor  nmirs  persuaded  the  Sult&B 
to  seize  'Izzu'1-Mulk  and  send  faim  to  KamadbAn,  where  he 
died.  Then  'Abdu'r-Rahmfin  summoned  Buzaba  i^^jy;)  and 
'Abb&a,  with  whom  he  was  conspiring  against  the  Sult&n ; 
and  Buzaba  arrived  at  I.^fahan  bringing  with  bim  Malik 
Muhammad  and  Maliksh&h  (the  sons  of  Mahmud  and 
nephews  of  SuMn  Mas'ud).  The  Sultan,  having  no  aroiy 
with  hira,  sent  for  flduguz  {jSAj}),  the  most  loyal  and 
obedient  of  bis  servants,  to  join  him  from  Adharbayj&n, 
while  he  himself  set  out  for  Baghdad ;  but  he  had  only  gone 
three  stages,  as  far  as  Eirm&Qsbdh&n,  when  Buz4ba  reached 
Hamadh&n.  Being  joined  at  Kirmanshah&n  by  Tldugus 
and  other  amit-s  at  the  bead  of  n  largo  army,  Sult&n  Maa'lid 
pushed  on  to  Hulwan,  where  it  was  snowing  in  such  wise  as 
it  seldom  snows  even  in  the  coldest  countries.  He  remained 
for  four  months  at  Baghdad,  and  then  proceeded  to  A'dbar- 
bayjfin  by  way  of  the  Pass  of  Qardhuli  (,j^'^  '^j'^)i 
entrusting  the  princes  Malik  Arslin  and  Maliksbih  b. 
Seljiiq,  who  were  in  attendance  on  bim,  to  Amir  Mas'ud, 
the  governor  (shafytia)  of  Baghdad,  for  safe  custody  in  the 
Castle  of  Takrit.     On  his  arrival  at  Maragha  he  was  waited 
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on  by  Jttwaii  and  the  nmirs  of  Xdharbayjin,  who  accom- 
panied bim  to  Mivdna  (f.  97»).  These  iimir/i  cooHpired 
against  the  King's  fiivourite,  Kh&ss-befj  Beg  Aralin  b. 
Balsinkari,  but  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  skill  in  horaeinan- 
sliip  on  his  part  turned  Jawali  from  bia  design.  Thenoo  they 
proceeded  to  Zanjan. 

'Abbas,  accompanied  by  Mnlilt  Sulaymin,  marched  with 
a  large  army  from  A'lara  (near  HumadhAn)  to  Anbat,  (l»r>J'), 
where  he  effected  a  junction  with  Buz&ba,  with  whom  were 
Malik  Muhammad  and  Malik  Sh&h,  the  sons  of  the  late 
Sultan  Mahmud.  The  army  of  Sultan  Maa'iid  were  alarmed 
at  the  sight  of  thia  formidable  host,  but  he  himself,  putting 
bia  trust  in  God,  "  accounted  them  as  nobody  "  (ty»^  Vv^'^' 
Jj.*.—  ,_^)-  While  the  battle  was  imminent,  Malik  Sulaym&n 
withdrew  towards  Kay,  and  was  followed  by  'Abbaa.  These 
desertions  alarmed  Buziba  (f.  98*),  who  accordingly,  on 
the  following  day,  retired  towards  Isfahfin  with  Malik 
Muhammad  and  Malikahfib.  He  was  pursued  by  Amir 
Jawali,  but  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape.  SultSn  Mas'i'id 
marched  from  Anbat  to  Ray,  where  be  encamped  at  the 
place  called  "  Rustam'e  Stable"  (Akhur-i-Rmfam).  'Abb&a 
fled  to  Ardahan  (|^Ji')i  while  Malik  Sulaymfin  came  to 
meet  the  King  and  do  obeisance  to  him,  after  which  he 
accompanied  him  to  Aay.  Now  the  Chamberlain  'Abdu'r- 
Rahman  and  the  other  rimirs  were  continually  saying  to 
the  Sult&n,  "  This  Malik  [Sulaym&n]  is  thy  brother,  and  the 
King's  brother  is  ever  the  King's  enemy  " ;  until  at  length 
they  persuaded  him  to  confine  Sulaym&n  to  his  own  apart- 
ments. 'Abbas  came  from  Ardahan,  whither  be  had  Bed, 
to  pay  homage  to  the  King. 

J&wali,  on  his  return  from  the  pursuit  of  Bliz&ba,  was 
ptomised  the  guardianship  (^j^J*^^)  of  Malikab&b,  the  King's 
son  by  'Arab  Khatuu,  whom  they  accordingly  brouj^bt  from 
the  Castle  of  ^^j-a-y  (^  u^jj^i  Farrazin:  a  little  lower  it  is 
written  ^j^^Jj),  whither  Malik  Suluym4n  was  now  sent. 
Tlie  Kiug  uud  his  uobles  then  returned  to  HamadbJiii,  whilo 
Jj'iwuli  departed  iutu  Adbarbayjan,  but  wbi^u  he  reached 
Zaiij&Q  (J'^j)  he  desirud  to  be  bled,  after  which  he  would 
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shoot  an  arrow,  and  the  etrain  of  this  effort  burst  open  the 
vein  BO  that  he  died  of  hEemorrbage  (f.  98^),  After  bis 
death  the  King  conferred  the  guardianship  of  his  son, 
thus  rendered  meant,  on  the  Amir  'Abdu'r-Rahmin,  together 
with  the  governments  of  Ganja  and  Arran.  'Abda'r-Rahm&n, 
however,  deapafchod  his  ward  the  Prince  (Malikab&b) 
with  some  of  his  nobles  to  Arran,  and  himself  remained  at 
Court,  where  he  was  conlinually  saying  to  Sult4n  Mas'iad, 
"  Buz&ba  is  a  deserving  servant,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to 
contract  a  distaste  for  your  aervico:  suffer  me,  then,  to  go 
and  bring  him  to  you."  At  length  be  received  permission, 
and  set  out  for  P&rs  to  bring  back  Bu/.^ba,  while  Sul;4n 
Mos'dd  came  to  Hamadhau  and  theueo  to  Jarb^dhaqao, 
where  he  received  the  homage  of  Buzaba  and  'Abdu'r'llHhm4n, 
who  remained  drinking  and  feasting  with  bim  for  two  or 
three  days.  After  this  Buz&ba  and  Malik[sh&h]  came  to 
Hamadhfin  byway  of  Kabila  (itJj^),  while  the  King  travelled 
thither  by  another  route,  and  on  his  arrival  gave  his  daughter 
Gawhar  Khatun,  who  bad  been  married  to  Malik  Da'iid,  in 
marriage  to  [his  nephew]  Malik  Muhammad,  whom  he 
nominated  bis  successor  to  the  crown.  With  the  acquiescence 
of  hia  chumbt'rlaiu  'Abdu'r-Rahmiu  be  then  made  BuJiaba  his 
chamberlain  and  the  guardian  (atdbek)  of  Malik  Muhammad, 
and  conferred  on  him  a  robe  of  honour.  Buz&ba  made 
'Abb&e  deputy-chamberlain,  that  he  might  remain  at  Court, 
and  made  T&ju'd-Din  of  Pars  tcaslr.  The  latter  set  out  for 
P&ra  with  Malik  Muhammad,  and  'Abdu'r-Rahmin  departed 
to  Qanja  and  Arran,  taking  with  him  Shamsu'd-Din  At&bek 
ridugnz,  Eh&ss  -  beg,  and  Baha'u'd  -  Din  Qaysur,  whom, 
because  he  mistrusted  them,  he  was  unwilling  to  leave 
behind  him  at  Court  (f.  99*)  ;  while  the  Sultan,  attended 
by  'Abb&e  and  Taju'd-Din,  went  to  Baghdad. 

Kow  the  three  amirs  who  had  accompanied  'Abdu'r-Rahm&n 
had  heard  the  King  eay,  "  When  we  get  the  opportunity, 
we  will  not  leave  alive  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom,"  and 
they  were  well  aware  of  the  schemes  harboured  by  'Abdu'r- 
Ralim&n  and  Buz4ba,  so,  when  they  were  a  little  beyond 
(}anja,  they  slew  the  former,  and  Kh4ss-beg  assumed  the 
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guardianship  of  the  Prince.  When  the  news  of  this  marder 
reached  Baghdad,  the  Sultan  dismissed  Fakhru'd-Din,  the 
son  of 'Abdu'r-Rahm&n,  from  his  post  of  governor  {shakna) 
of  that  city,  but  did  not  otherwise  harm  him.  'Abbas,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  Caliph  al-Muqtadi,  had  formed  a  design 
to  seize  tlie  King  when  he  should  come  to  pnhlic  prayer  on 
the  occasion  of  the  'Id  or  Festival ;  but  on  that  day,  as  it 
chanced,  the  rain  was  so  heavy  that  it  was  impossible  to 
go  out  of  doors,  and  thus  did  God  protect  and  preserve 
Sultdn  Mas'iid  from  their  schemes.  A  week  later,  when 
'Abb^  was  preparing  for  flight,  ho  was  arrested,  brought  to 
the  palace  and  beheaded,  and  hia  body  cast  over  the  garden 
walls  on  to  the  shore  of  the  Tigris  ;  and  this  happened  just 
one  month  after  the  violent  death  of  his  fellow -conspirator, 
'Abdu'r- Rahman.  The  King  then  dismissed  Taju'd-Din  and 
Bent  him  to  Pars  with  a  message  to  Buzaba,  saying,  "  Tou 
see  what  hath  befallen  your  confederates:  if  you  would  like 
to  join  them,  Bimti'Udh  '.  " 

Then  the  King  made  Mu'ayyidu'd-Din  Tuglr^''  prime 
minister.  This  was  an  accomplished  as  well  us  a  virtuous 
man,  and  one  day  of  audience  he  recited  before  thu  King 
a  fine  Arabic  gaxida  of  80  couplets  (20  given  here)  which 
he  had  composed,  beginning :  — 


"  In  those  days,"  says  the  author  (f.  100"),  "  ministers  com- 
posed such  verses  as  they  cannot  now  even  read  or  recite 
correctly  " ;  and  he  adds  :  — 

j-^j-i^J^.ij'^i^j^''  >y^i  '^Z'  -^^^  es''^^  yj^^i^j^ 

When  T^ju'd-Din  reached  PArs  and  communicated  the 
news  to  Buz&ba,  the  latter  collected  an  army  and  brought 
Malik  Muhammad  and  Malikah^h  tu  Isfahin,  where  the 
governor  Ghalabak   (lLOj^,  Buuddri,  pp.   193,  202)  waited 
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upon  him.  Biiz^ba  then  procluimed  Malik  Muhammad  king, 
and  earned  the  fire  blasts  of  trumpets  to  be  sounded  in  his 
honour  (>J^  ^^H^  -fi)-  Hult&n  Mas'ud,  on  learning  this, 
hastened  to  Hanndh&n  from  Baghdad  with  the  small  army 
which  he  had  at  hand,  and  thence  sent  messages  to  Khass-beg 
bidding  him  hasten  to  his  support  with  reinforcements  irom 
Arrfin,  and  to  the  At&bek  Tlduguz  and  the  Amir  Shirgir 
(brother  of  Arsl&n  Aba)  to  assemble  the  army  of  Adharbayjia, 
Fortunately  for  the  King,  Buzaba  loitered  on  his  march  from 
Isfah&D,  and  when  he  reached  Gurib  the  armies  of  Arr&n 
and  Adharbayj4n  had  already  arrived  at  Hamadh&n,  and,  by 
the  King's  directions,  were  encamped  in  the  Maydan-i-Dih-i- 
Piydz  (jUj  AjJ  ^jIji**j),  whence  nest  day  they  marched  to 
Murghzir-i-Qar&tagin,  where  Btiz&ba  came  to  meet  them  at 
the  Tillage  of  Kihr&n.  A  fierce  Gght  ensued,  which  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  Buz&ba  and  his  capture  at  the  hands  of 
a  black  named  Rustam,  formerly  one  of  bis  servants,  but  at 
this  time  in  the  service  of  Hasan  the  jdntidr  (f.  101»).  The 
King  gave  his  sword  into  the  hands  of  Khass-beg,  who 
hewed  Biiziba  in  twain ;  and  his  head  was  sent  to  Baghdad 
and  there  set  up  over  the  palace  of  the  Caliph  al-Muqtafi. 
Malik  Muhammad  and  Maliksh&h  returned  to  P&rs  and  the 
King  to  Hamadb&n,  to  the  Kitshk-i-huhan  or  "Old  Summer- 
house."     This  happened  in  a.h.  541  (=a.d.  1146-7). 

The  King  spent  that  winter  at  Sfiwa,  whence  ho  went 
to  Xdharbayj&n,  and  so  returned,  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer,  to  Hamadh&n.  In  the  year  a.h.  543,  in  the  month 
of  Sha'b4n(=  December,  a.d.  1148),  when  winter  was  at 
hand,  he  set  out  for  Baghdad,  but  first,  against  the  advice 
of  Kh&Bs-beg,  waited  on  his  uncle  (Sinjar)  at  Ray,  where 
the  two  rulers  remained  eighteen  days  ere  they  separated, 
the  one  to  Baghdad,  the  other  to  Ehur&s&n.^  In  Safar, 
A.H.  544  (=  June-July,  a.d.  1149),  Sull&n  Maa'iid  returned 
from  Baghdad  to  Hamadh&n. — Malik  Muhammad  b.  Mahmiid, 
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the  King's  nephev,  and  his  wife  Qawhar  Eh&tiji],  the  King's 
daughter. — MarAgha  (f.  I02'J  is  besieged  and  taken,  and 
the  walls  rased  to  the  ground,  in  a.h.  545  {=  a.d.  1150-1). — 
Quarrel  between  Eh4ss-beg  and  the  Atabek  Sultan  Aba, — 
In  Jumada  II,  a.h.  547  (=  September,  a.d.  1152),  Sultan 
Mas'iid  sickened,  and  Bu'l  -  Barakit,  the  physician,  was 
summoned  from  Baghdad  to  consult  with  the  King's  other 
medical  advisors ;  but  to  no  purpose,  for  a  week  Ititer,  on 
the  eve  of  Rajah  1  of  the  same  year  (=Oct.  13,  a.d.  1152), 
he  died,  and  the  same  night  his  body  was  conveyed  to 
Hamadhan  and  there  buried  in  the  Madrasa,  or  College,  of 

I  Sarbarzih  {?  Sjjij->  IjjX^  i   of.  Butiddri,  p.  227,  11.  15-16). 

I  An  elegy  on  his  death  (marthipa),  in  the  form  of  a  tarji'- 
hanii  of  35  couplets,  by  Sayyid-i-Ashraf,  is  here  inserted 
(f.  I03-).     It  begins  :— 


-tj^. 


II.    Malikmh  b.  Mahnud  b.  Muhammad  (fE.  lOSt^IOe"). 

His  full  name  and  title  was  its-Sulfdn  Mughithu'd-Dunyd 

\  wa'd-Din    Malikshdh    b.    Mahmiid    b.    Muhammad    yaminu 

Amiri'l-Mdmitiin,     He  was  fond  of  wine  and  devoted  to  the 

L«haae.    His  taitqi',  or  motto,  was  >UJU  iw.-^x::^K     His  prime 

minister  was  Shamsu'd-Din  Abu'n-Najib.     His  cbaraberlain 

was   Kb^ss-beg.     Ho   lived  33   years  and  3   months,  and 

reignod  four  months  after  the  death  of  [hia  unclej  Sultfin 

Mas'ild,   and   once    previously   to   that  event    for    aisteea 

I  -days  at  Isfahan  (see  pp.  867-8  nujira).    He  succeeded  to  the 

throne  in   Rajab,  a.h.  547  (=October,  a.d.   1152),  on  the 

death  of  Mas'ud,  his  uncle;   and  was  deposed  in  Shawwil 

L  «£  the  same  year  (=  January,  a.d.  1153).     His  deposition 

L  was  brought  about  by  his  dissolute  habits  and  fondness  for 

■  low  company,   especially  by  his   infatuation   for  a   woman 
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named  Jam&l.  Here  is  cited  {f.  105)  a  giKida  of  36  coaplets 
uompoeed  in  liia  praise  by  Sayyid-i-Aahraf. 

Eh&se-bcg  was  tho  prime  mover  ia  the  King's  deposition, 
for,  being  auspicious  of  his  master's  intentions,  "  he  break- 
fasted off  him  ere  he  could  sup  "  : — 

60  be  agreed  with  Hasan  the  jdnddr  that  the  King  should 
be  invited  by  the  latter  to  his  house,  where,  on  his  arrival, 
he  was  detained  with  the  woman  Jam&I  and  three  or  four 
attendants,  while  messengers  were  despatched  to  fetch  his 
brother  Muhammad  from  £huzist&n.  On  his  arrival  this 
Prince  was  crowned  in  the  summer-house  (iJ-Clj?)  of 
Hamadhin,  where  the  deposed  ruler  was  kept  a  prisoner 
for  fifteen  days,  when  he  succeeded  in  letting  himself 
down  over  tho  walls  by  means  of  a  rope  and  effecting 
his  escape  to  Xhuzistfin,'  where  he  remained  during  his 
brother's  reign,  supplied  with  money  and  news  by  his  sister 
Qawhar-uaaab.  He  made  an  attempt  to  recover  the  crown 
from  his  brother,  but  his  troops  were  defeated  and  dispersed 
by  the  Atibek  Aydn.  Later,  when  his  brother  Muhammad 
died  and  his  uncle  Sulaym&n  Sh&h  was  crowned  at  Kamadh&D, 
he  hurried  to  Isfah&o  and  proclaimed  himself  king,  but  died 
fifteen  daya  later  without  having  effected  anything. 


12.  Muhammad  b.  Mahmud  b.  Muhammad  (ff.  107'-H1'). 

His  full  name  and  title  was  as-Sultdn  Qhiydthu'd'Dunyd 
wa'd-Diii  Abu  Shiyd'  Muhammad  b.  Mahmud  b.  Muhammad  b. 
Malikihdh  Qasimu  Amiri'l-Mitminin.  His  ministers  were 
Jalilu'd-Din  Abu'l-Fodl  and  Shamsu'd-Din  Abu'n-Najib.  His 
ohamberlaina  were  f  Ifaqshat  b.  Qaym&z  {j^^  1^.  ci  -J:.E-aJj^} 
and  N&eiru'd-Bin  At&bek  Ay&z.  He  lived  32  years,  reigned 
7,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  a.h.  548  ( =  a.d.  1153).  He 
appointed  his  brother  Maliksh&h,  the  deposed  king,  govemor 
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\  of  Hamadhan,  aad  the  chamberlaiD  JamSlu'd-Din  flfaqshat 
was  sent,  with  the  approval  of  Ehiss-beg,  to  Bummoa  him 
thither  from  Ehuzist&n. 

In  Muharram,  a.h.  548  (=  April,  A.D,  1153),  fninj, 
Khass-b^g,  and  other  nobles  who  had  risen  to  power  in 
the  reign  of  fiult&D  Has'ud  (^L'.Jj-ic.i-*),  were  assembled 
at  Murghz&r-i-Qaritagin,  together  with  Zangi  the  jiinddr, 
Shiimla,'  and  Sarim  Muhammad  b.  Yunus  (f.  108"),  when 
suddenly  the  King  caused  the  heads  of  Zangi  and  Kh&ss-beg 
to  be  cut  off  and  cast  amongst  the  crowd,  after  which  their 
possessions  wero  confiscated — 


JkJJliiJ  ^^T 


^\j^. 


}  ti'Jj  ^  '  5  ■ 
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At  the  time  of  Sult&n  Mas'ud's  death  and  Malikshah's 
accesaiou,  Sulaym&n  Sh&h,  Mas'iid's  brother,  had  been  seized 
and  irapriBuned  in  the  Castle  of  Farrazin,  where  he  remained 
a  captive  fur  seven  years  (f.  108'')  in  the  custody  of  its 
warden  (JlyjS),  Aminu'd-Djn.  Assisted  by  sundry  nobles 
and  amirs  he  escapes  from  captivity,  and  for  some  while 
contends  with  success  against  his  nephew  Sultan  Muhammad. 
The  amirn  mentioned  include  (ff.  108-109)  the  Atdbek 
flduguz,  the  AtSbek  jVraUn  Aba,  Alp-ghuah  {^^^\),  nick- 
named "  Kiin-khar,"  Fakhru'd-Din  Zangi,  Mudliaffaru'd- 
Din  Alp  Arghiin,  the  son  of  Yaranqush  the  Falconer 
(jlJjUl  tij^ji)>  Khwarazmshiih  Yusuf,  Hasan  the  ,/anrfiir, 
Itsshid  \\i%  juina-Mi;  and  Yaminu'd-Din  the  Amir-i-ldr 
(master  of  the  ceremonies).  Sulayman  makes  Fakhru'd-Din 
of  Kashau  (of.  Btiiidiiri,  p.  232)  his  prime  minister,  and 
Khwarazmsh&h  (f,  109')  his  chamberlain. — Shamsu'd-Din 
Abu'n-Nujib,  formerly  the  prime  minister  of  Sult&n  Mos'ud. 
—Defeat  and  flight  of  Sukym&u  Sh4h,  and  success  of  Sult&n 
Muhammad.  —  Jam&lu'd-Din  [fl-jfaqshal.  —  Jalilu'd-Din 
[Abu'I-Fadl]  is  replaced  as  prime  minister  by  Shamsu'd-Din 
Abu'n-Najib. — In  a.h.  550  (  =  a,d.  1155-t))  Sulayman  Sh4h 


'  Cf.  Bu/uidri,  p.  330,  and  n.  1  ad  tale. 
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3  to  lafab&n,  but  is  refused  admission  by  the  ^xenar 
Bashid. — Re  then  seeks  aid  from  the  Caliph  at  Mnqlafi 
(whence  he  is  nicknamed  "  al-Maliiiu'i-tnuHaJrr"),  who 
OventuuUy  equips  him  for  the  fray.  —  Xq  Sucqur  Pirdzkiuhi 
Bud  rnaiij. — A  battle  is  fought  on  the  river  Araxee  between 
Sult&n  Muhammad  and  Siilaym&n  Sb&b,  wherein  the  IsUer 
is  defeated  and  falls  bock  on  Mawsil  (f.  110'). — In  Dhul- 
Hijja,  A.H.  554  ( =  Dec.,  a.d.  1159-Jan.  1160),  tbe  Khitun-i- 
Kinn&ni  in  brought  to  Hamadbfio  as  Sultan  Miihummad'a 
bride,  but,  though  the  city  was  decorated  and  illumioated 
(i^_jl  yfi)  [or  her  arrival,  he  was  too  ill  to  approach  her, 
and  died  in  the  same  mouth. 

In  the  panegyric  on  Abu'1-Fath  Kay-Khusraw,  which,  as 
usual,  concludes  this  chapter,  is  inserted  a  qasida  of  twenty- 
si!ven  couplets  by  the  autlior,  bogimiiug: — 


^l^^^>jU__-^^ 


i:),     S»%TOfH  Shah  h.  Miiknmmad  (ff.  H2''-114*). 
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His  full  name  and  title  was  as-Sulfdn  Mu'tzzu'd-Vunyd 
wa'd-Dhi  Abu'l-Hdrith  Sulaymdn  b.  Muhammad  b.  MalikthdA 
Qasimu  Amiri'l-Mummin.  He  was  bom  in  Gajab,  a.h.  5H 
( =  November,  a.d.  1117),  lived  45  years,  and  reigned 
a  little  over  six  mouths.  His  minister  was  Shihibu'd-DIo 
Thiqn,  and  his  chamberlain  Mudhaffaru'd-Oin  Alp  ArghilD.— 
Nftfliru'd-Din  ^qish,  'Izzu'd-Din  Sitm&z,  and  the  Atibek 
Aykz.— On  the  lath  of  Rabi'  I,  a.h.  555  (=March  22nd, 
A.D.  1160),  Sulaymfin  Sh4h  reached  Hamadhin  (f.  113'),  and 
a  qmlda  (13  couplets  given)  was  recited  in  his  praise  by 
Sayyid-i-Aahraf. — The  Atibek  flduguz  was  propitiated  by 
his  name  being  read  ip  the  khiifha  and  inserted  on  the  coina. 
— Sulaym&n  ShAh  takes  to  solitary  drinking  (cf.  Bunddrt, 
p.  232)  and  unsocial  habits : — 
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In  Itama^aD,  a.h.  555  (=Septemt>er,  a.d.  1160),  he  was 
depMed  and  oast  into  prlaon,  where  he  died  on  tbe  12th  of 
RaW  II,  A.H.  556  (=  April  10th,  a.d.  1161),  the  government 
having  been  uaurped  by  ArsUn  and  Tlduguz. 


14,    Arsldn  b.  Taghri!  h.  Muhammad  (S.  US'-ISO). 

His  full  name  and  title  was  an-Sultdn  Ridnn'cI'Diinijd 
wa'd-Vin  Arsldn  b.  Tughril  b.  Mu^aiitmad  Qasimu  Atiilri'l- 
Muminin.  He  lived  4-3  years,  and  reigned  15  years  and 
7  months.  His  taiciji',  or  motto,  was  jJJU  'r^^'i'  rl. 
His  ministers  were  8hih&bu'd-Din  b.  Thiqatu'd-Diu  'Abdu'I- 
'Aziz,  Fakhru'd-Din  b.  Mu'iuu'd-Din,  and  Jal41u'd-Din  b. 
Qiwdmu'd-Din.  His  chamberlains  were  Mudhatfiiru'd-Din 
the  Falconer  (hdz-ddr),  the  At4bek  Ayaz,  and  Nusratu'd-D(n 
At&bek  Pahlaw&n. 

ArsUii  was  only  one  year  old  when  his  father  Tughril 
died,  and  was  educated  with  hie  cousin  Maliksh^h  b,  Seljuq 
Sh&h  b.  Muhammad.  In  a.h.  540  (=a.d.  1145-6)  he  was 
oonfincd  hy  [his  uncle]  SultSn  Mas'ud  in  the  Castle  of 
Takrit,  under  the  custody  of  the  Amir-i-Hijj  Mas'ud  Bilal, 
the  governor  {wdli)  of  Baghdad.  On  the  death  of  Mas'ud 
another  of  his  nephowH,  also  called  Maliksh4h  [b.  Mahmud], 
auoceeded  to  the  throne  and  reigned  for  four  months,  when 
he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Sultan  Muhammad 
b,  Mahmud,  the  nephew,  son-in-law.  and  chosen  successor  of 
Sult&n  Mas'iid  (Shaww&l,  A.n.  647  =  January,  a.d.  1153), — 
Husamu'd-Din  Alp-ghdsh  as-Silahi  (f.  116°)  fights  against  the 
Caliph  and  dies. — Suuqur  of  Hamadhan  comes  to  the  Atibek 
flduguz. — Sultan  Muhammad  dies,  and  is  succeedod  by 
Sulayman  Shah  (f  116').— KhwAja  Shihabu'd-Din  Thiqa.— 
A.H,  545-6  (=  A.D.  1150-1).  —  Amir 'l7zu'd-Din  Sitmiz. — 
Flight  of  fnfinj  to  Gurgan  (f.  117"). — Descriptive  nml/iiinici 
poem,  containing  this  mii<i-d' : — 
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The  AsBasHiDa  or  Malahida  (f.  11"*)  seized  and  fortified 
several  strong  positions  near  Qazwin,  whence  they  were, 
however,  dislodged  by  the  Musalm&us  (who  oeased  tlieir 
interoecine  qnarrels  to  comhine  sgaioat  the  common  foe)  in 
four  months.  Thereafter  the  Masalm&ns  kept  a  oonstant 
watch  OD  these  regions,  and  also  laid  siege  to  the  Castle  of 
Jah&Q-KaBh4y,  which  had  been  built  (by  the  Assassios)  in 
the  time  of  Sult&n  Mas'ud.  This  si^e  was,  howerer,  raised, 
owiDg  to  quarrels  between  the  amin  in  command  of  the 
besieging  army ;  and  the  Assassins  obtained  poMessian  of 
all  the  artillery  and  siege-engines  abandoned  before  their 
stronghold. 

On  Sha'bin  19,  a.h.  o60  {=  July  1,  a.i).  1165).  Zangi 
came  from  P&rs  to  visit  the  King.  On  Dhu1-Q&da  21  of 
the  same  year  (=  Sept.  29,  a.i>.  1I6o},  the  Amir  Nisiru'd- 
Din  Xqish  died,  and  on  Sunday,  Mnharram  14,  a.h.  661 
( =  Nov.  20,  A.D.  lltiS).  the  Amir  *Izzn'd-Din  Sitm&a. 
On  Wednesday,  Safar  9,  a.h.  561  (=  Dec.  15,  a.d.  116-5), 
a  violent  teropesi  occurred,  which  overthrew  minaret«  and 
other  buildings  at  Sawa.— The  Bagh-i-Shurbi  (f.  118')  in 
Bay.— Fakhru'd-Din  of  E4sh&n.  —  Jah&n  Pahlaiv&n. — On 
Wednesday  the  4t!i  of  Jumada  1,  a.h.  •'i^l  (=  March  8, 
A.D.  1166),  fnanj  took  refuge  with  the  King  of  Mazandar&o. 
On  Wednesday  the  11th  of  the  same  month  the  Sult&n  left 
Ray.— Mudhaffaru'd-Din  Qizil  Arsldn.— Tihriin  {f.  119»).— 
fn&nj  takes  refuge  with  Ehw&razmsb&h. — a.h.  562  (=a.d, 
1 166-7). — Excesses  of  the  army  of  Ehwirazm  at  Abbar  and 
Zanj&n,  whence  many  children  are  carried  off  as  slaves, 
and  2,000  camels.— a.h.  563  (=a.d.  1167-8).— S4wa  and 
Mazdaqin.— A.H.  564  (::za.d.  1168-9).— Kharraqan  (f.  120»). 
— A.H.  565  (f.  120").— A.H.  568-9  (=a.d.  1172-4).— Sickness 
in  the  army  encamped  by  the  Araxee,  from  which  not  one 
man  in  a  hundred  escapes. — They  retire  to  Nakhjuw&n 
(f.  121').— Aq  Shahr  founded  by  Abkhiizi.— Death  of  the 
King's  mother. — Dhahiru'd  -  Din  Balkhi. — Death  of  the 
Amir  llduguz  (f.  121").— Safi'u'd-Din  lafahani  appointed 
professor  at  the  madrasa  at  Hamadh&n,  Jum&da  I,  a.h.  571 
(  =  Deceniber,  a.d.  1174). — Address  (khittba)  of  Siti  F&tima, 
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the  sister  of  Amir  Sayyid  Fakhru'd-Din  *Al&'u'd-Dawla. — 
The  greatness  and  glory  of  Sult&n  Arsl&n. — His  poets  Mujir 
of  Baylaq&n  and  Athir  of  Akhsikat. — Qasida  (44  couplets), 
by  the  former,  beginning :— 

Another  qafida  (f.  123')  of  76  couplets,  by  the  same  poet, 
beginning : — 

Another  (f.  124*)  of  49  couplets,  by  the  same,  beginning : — 


t^AM^^kM 


Another  (f .  124**)  of  70  couplets,  in  reply  to  one  by  Sayyid-i- 
Ashraf,  beginning : — 


Another  (f.  126^)  of  41  couplets,  in  praise  of  the  At&bek 
Pahlaw&n,  beginning: — 

Another  (f.  127*»)  of  51  couplets,  in  praise  of  Qizil  Arsl&n 
Juf2i,  beginning : — 


Of  Mujir  our  author  seems  to  entertain  a  much  higher 
opinion  than  of  Athir-i- Akhsikati,  of  whose  qasidas  (or  rather 
a  tarkib'band  of  77  couplets  and  8  bands  or  refrains)  he  cites 
only  one,  beginning : — 

Athir  would  seem  to  have  charged  Mujir  with  plagiarism, 
for  at  the  end  of  the  last  qasida  by  the  latter  (f.  129*)  our 
author  says :  ''Shame  on  Athir-i- Akhsikati  that  against  this 
qa§ida  he  spoke  thus  " : — 


m 
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15.     Tughril  b.  Ayxldn  (ff.  laH^lSSi-). 

Hia  full  name  and  title  was  as-Siiltdti  Rukmi'd-Dunyix 
m'd-Din  Kahftt'l-Idain  tea't-MasUmin  Abu  Tdlib  Tughril  h. 
Arsldn  Qtwlmu  Amiri' l-Mumitit».  His  iauqi'  was  iji'A.-.-,.r* 
ajuk)  rOJLj ,  Hia  ministers  were  Jul&Iu'd-Diu,  Kam&lu'd- 
DiQ  Zanjaui,  Sadru'd-Din  Mar&ghi,  'Azizu'd-Din  Muetawfi, 
Mu'inu'd-Dio  KashI,  aud  Fakhru'd-Dlu  fa.  Safiyya'd-Din 
Waramini.  His  chamberlains  were  al-H^'ihu'l-KliU'<x  Amir 
Qar&guz  oa-SuMiii  and  Maiiku'l-Umam  Jamalu'd-Din  Xyi 
Aba  aUA'dhainu'l-Atibaki. 

The  prosperity  and  success  of  the  firat  ten  years  of  his 
reign  were  due  to  the  wiae  counsels  of  the  At&bek  Muhammad 
b.  riduguz,  whose  name  is  given  with  the  following  high- 
sounding  titles  (f.  132=)  :— 
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To  him  it  wae  due  that : — 

The  Sult&D  had  some  skill  in  verse-making,  and  many  of 
his  verses  are  popular  and  often  eited,  for  example  the 
following : — 


T  J^jJ  Jyii  i->  ' 


-  iLfl;  f 


Also  the  following,  which  he  composed,  wrote  out  in  gold, 
and  sent  to  the  At&bek  MudhafFaru'd-Din  Qizil  Arsl&n,  to 
express  his  gratitude  for  a  robe  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
latter,  in  a.h.  585  {-  a.d.  H89)  :— 
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'Iriq  (f.  ISa"*)  suffers  from  devastatioii,  massacre,  and 
plunder. — Books  stolen  from  public  libraries. — In  A.H.  581 
(=  A.D.  1185-6)  SalAhu'd-Din  (Saladiu)  came  to  MawsU  '  to 
ask  tbe  Atabek's  permission  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  Assassins,  and  to  reduce  the  castles  which  they 
held  near  Qazwin,  Bistam,  and  Dimgh^n. — Sharafu'd-Din 
Alp-Arghiin. — Verses  by  Jam&lu'd-Din  of  Khujand  (f.  134''). 

Curses  are  invoked  on  "  the  King  of  Mizandar&n  and  all 
R&fidis." — Mention  of  Russians  (l^jj  j  -V'  JIj'  )■ — Fakhru'd- 
Dln  'AlaM'd-Dawla  'Arabshah  (f.  136-).  — Najmu'd-Din 
L4jin.  —  i^UxIL^.' — The  Sultan  composes  the  following 
quatrain  (f,  137")  on  a  victory  wbicli  he  has  won : — 

Siraju'd-Din  Qutlugh  (f.  137'').— 'AUVd-Dawla  is  bow- 
■tning  by  the  King's  orders  two  stages  out  of  Hamadb&n. — 
Tarhib-land  of  30  couplets  by  the  author,  lamenting  his 
death. — The  author  (f.  140'')  speaks  of  his  maternal  uncle 
Mabmud  b.  Muhammad  b.  'Ali  ar-R&wandi,  who  was  the 
King's  tutor,  and  whom  he  calls  : — 

Ji*s^  ^j  2y*^f  'UUl  C^i^  *Li'i\  j,j=-  ^j-iJii\  ^^.\Jf4  f*^' 

A  Qur'4n,  beautifully  written  in  the  King's  own  hand,  is 
given  OS  a   present  to  the  King  of   Masandar&n. — Verses 


'  It  WM  in  IhU  Tear  that,  occordiiig 


".p;75).  ' 


-  -rliioli 
ae  of 
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doBoribing  ttat  country  are  cited  from  the  Shdkndma,  whioi 
the  author  calls  "  the  Book  of  King§,  which  is  the  King  of 
Books  " : — 

Tho  author  in  retirement  (f.  141'). — Fakhru*d-Din  Qutlugh 
Qariquzi  attempts  to  depose  the  King,  and  set  up  his 
first  cousin  once  removed,  Sinjar  b.  Sulaymfin  (f.  142'). — 
Fakhru'd-DiQ  Qutlugh  falls  into  the  King's  bands  and  ia 
sawn  in  two  (f,  I43»). — Khwaja  Mu'in[u'd-Din]  of  Kashan. 
We  now  come  to  the  invasion  of  Persia  by  (Tukush) 
Khwirazmshih  in  a.h.  589  (=a.d.  1193),  in  which  year 
(f.  143")  he  takes  Tabarak.  —  ^J^l>i-  ^^**^ :  cJ^V- : 
ipvj*. — Quatrain  by  a  Ehwarazmi  poet  (f,  144") : — 


..,li-fc-=  ^Ia!"  ;1 


During  the  absence  of  the  Sult4n  Majdu'd-Dfn  *Al&'u'd- 
Dawla  makes  merry  with  one  of  his  mistresBes  (^l^yLx^), 
a  singer  named  Zulaykhd  (a'o  j  ^^J)- — The  author  again 
(f.  I44>>)  makes  mention  of  his  uncle. — a.h.  590  (=:a.d.  1194), 
the  troops  of  Kbwdrazm  in  Mizandar&n  (f.  145«).  The 
author  observes  that  the  ingratitude  of  the  Ebwfirazmsh&hs 
towards  the  Seljuqs  (to  whom  tbey  originally  owed  tfaeix 
power  and  rank)  dates  from  the  time  when  Ateiz  Khw&razm- 
sh&h  sent  to  Sult&n  Sinjar  the  well-known  quatrain : — 

Kbwirazmsh&h  at  Sanm&n,  24  Jum&da  II,  a.h.  590  (  = 
June  16,  A.D.  1194).  — The  rashness  of  Snlt&n  Tughril 
results  in  his  being  surrounded  and  killed  by  the  troops  of 
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Ehn&razm. — The  kmontatione  for  his  death  are  general 
amongst  bis  subjects  (f.  146'):  "Widows  weep  not  so  bilt«rly 
over  their  husbands,"  says  the  author,  "as  did  the  world 
over  the  King,"  An  elegy  on  his  death  follows,  ending 
with  this  rather  fine  verse : — 


'iiS^i- 


Ehwarazmshah  now  proceeded  to  overrun,  plunder,  and 
devastate  the  whole  kingdom  of 'Iriq,  On  Rajab  4,  a.h.  590 
(=  June  25,  a.d.  1194),  he  reached  and  occupied  Hamadban, 
the  capital  of  the  fallen  dynasty,  and  gave  it  to  Qur&quz 
Atibaki,  iRfah&n  to  Qutlugh  fn&nj,  and  Ray  to  Malik 
Tiinus  Khin.  — In  a.h.  591  (=a.d.  1195:  f.  147")  the 
•  Rafidis '  (iii«iJl  ^fAji  ^-^^jj),  under  the  guidance  of  'Izzu'd- 
Din  Naqib,  cause  some  commotion. —  Aijar^  .U  <duli  ^j*^  • 
— Qutlugh  fnanj  draws  a  good  augury  from  the  text ' : — 

He  mBTches  on  Bay,  enoouraging  his  comrades  with  the 
Terse : — 

The  word  C^ ,  '  post,'  which  I  had  supposed  to  have  como 
into  the  language  later,  occurs  on  f.  148'. — Qutlugh  fnanj 
has  his  throat  out  "like  a  sheep"  by  his  false  allies  of 
Khw^razm. — His  body  and  head  arc  ransomed  from  his 
murderers  by  Fakhru'd-Din  Sarwar,  and  are  sent  for 
interment  to  Hamadb&n. — Jumida  II,  a.h.  592  (=  May, 
A.D.  1196):  Ijiuils  ^^JJI  jUr  :  the  Sadr  of  Khujand :  the 
death  of  Mu'ayyidu'd-Din  a  blessing  to  all  good  Muslims 
(f.  148**). — Khw&razmshih  besieges  Hamadhan  and  enters 
it  on  Monday,  Sha'biin  19,  a.h.  592  (=July  18,  a.d.  1196). 
After   its  surrender,  he   treats    the   inhabitants   well,   and 


'  Qnr'&u,  niti,  39. 
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inflicts  a  hundred  stripes  on  the  Amir  Jftmalu'd-Din  'Ali, 
the  nephew  of  'Ali  Bir,  for  violence  and  looting.  The 
'Ir&qis  are  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  wear  the 
Khwarazmi  cap.  Mujir  of  Baghdad  comes  as  ambassador 
(f.  150").  The  well-known  Arabic  verses  cited  in  Uu 
OuiUldn  of  Sa'di  (ed.  Platts,  p.  38,  Book  i.  Story  28) :—  ^M 

are  here  quoted,  showing  that  they  were  composed  a  good 
deal  earlier  than  that  work.  —  Khwirazmshah  (f,  150'') 
returns  to  Khwdrazm. — ^ue"  ^.■^^jf-  -h''  jJ^-— a.h.  593 
(= A.i).  1 197). — May4jaq  Cti=rV*)  ai'i  ^^^  stratagem  whereby 
he  succeeded  in  killing  many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Assassins 
or  Mdlahida  in  Rajah,  a.h.  593  (=  May-June,  a.d.  1197). 

^^1  ^^_:i\  jJu  J  )o\  a.'i.Ji  J  tLi_  ,;_^jJ*  '\^_  ^_  y\  JjT-jUl 

.  . .  '  JL^y  CC_>jl  tlXl,  ,:i-.Ji«r  J'i^_  '^j'^ }  C-  152*) 

In  Muharram,  a.h.  594  (=Nov.-Dec.,  a.d.  1197),  Malik 
TTzbek's  wife,  the  King's  daughter,  bore  him  a  son,  who  was 
named  TughriL — May&jaq  goes  to  Isfah4n,  E4sh&n,  and 
Eiwand."  The  R&fidis  (f.  153")  of  Kiah4n  (on  whom  the 
author  invokes  curses)  urge  the  troops  (of  Ebw&razm)  to 
commit  greater  excesses  and  depredations.  The  author 
launches  out  into  the  following  diatribe  against  these 
'  heretics ' : — 


^>»iJ«)  }    jj^ji.    JLlLlj    Jl^T*    ^j.*^ 


.i-U 


Ijt  AJ^  jj  J  jliAft 


ji  ifjj  JJl  HJjy  "Ui  Ij  IjiUlf  rfu  jUjj  JlJIj  J_lsb  j^lj.fi«* 
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jj  J  A^  ijj  i£  Juj'yi.  (_j»-^  Si.s^'^  "V*  j^j^  "^jy  t-^j^  ^'^^  i 


^y 


I  jii' 


«_^  jj  J!)  ,^  V_j  J>;^  '■^bj  V^  ^^ 
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i-J  Le-iJl_;  JJ;?U,Jj*l  i^  1^4  J^  LiiLjVia::**  t.^— jl  (lift^  jy 

^Uiilj  ^Li_j  ^Ui  j.^  J  ijp/^Lj  A_si^  i^  ^ 
jjj-ji!l  ^/,fc*J  J  »'  ijyl  j^  ^_jjbj  jj  w'*-j'  Cl>.\  Ji r  C^  J 

Monday,  2lBtof  Rab!'  11,  a.h.  594  (=March  2,  a.d.  1198).— 
(^,i.*i;jl, — The  Khwirazmi  women  clothe  themselves  in  coats 
of  mail  (f.  153").'— Thursday,  Rajflb  19  (?  A.H.  594=May  27, 
A.D.  1198) :  titles  {f.  161)  conferred  on  May&jaq  by 
Kbw&razmab&b,  who  makes  him  his  viceroy  in  'Ir^q. — 
Dinawar  (f.  155),  Lishtar,  and  the  Castle  of  Ardaban. — The 
Assassins  of  Qazwin  are  plundered. — Khwarazmab&b  incitea 
them  to  aaaaBsinate  his  imzir  (whose  body  be  afterwards  bangs 
head  downwards  on  a  gibbet)  and  some  others, — Two  months 
later  he  himself  dies.  —  jjW^J  cJ^J  ij'*^ i  L/"'j^  J  -.J^^ 
(f.  156), — Qajida  of  31  couplets  by  the  author  in  praise  of 
his  patron,  Abu'1-Fath  Eay-Khuaraw,  beginning: — 

'  In  the  ramiundeT  of  the  MS.  there  appear  to  be  seretal  dlBlacatioaB.  but  the 
luk  of  cBtchwnnlH  it  tlio  foot  of  each  page  males  it  diflicult  to  arrange  the 
pBgts  io  ntder  without  a  more  carefiil  scnitinj  than  the  time  at  my  dispoBo] 
alloved  me  lo  make.  The  foUowing  arrutigcmeDt  seems,  (rum  mv  ootrH,  to  be 
approiimnlely  cofrect:— Ff.  Ifi3,  161,  165,  168  (ntrf  e/  hiiCerual  pertion]; 
if.  161.  162-166  (an  FFiM] ;  ff.  157- ISO  anil  (F)  154- (m  CAm>).  The  remaining 
leaves  (fl.  166-176)  eeem  to  be  cnrrecttjr  arrsiigecl. 
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'  \Aj\^\  ^jS^  y  J-iJjJ  i  Jlj      '  ^jW  ''-:-i''>  bcr^j  ^^ 

Here  ends  the  historical  portion  of  the  work.  The 
remainder  of  it  treats  of  the  Pastimes  of  Kings  and  the 
Aocompliahmcuts  of  Courtiers :  and  first  amoDgst  these  of 
Wine  and  Wine-drinking  (t-jLXll  ij  J^). 


16.    On  Wine  and  Wine-drinking. 

On  the  nature  and  properties  of  wine. — The  Dhakhim-i' 
Khwdrazimhahi^  cited. — Abu'l-Hasan  al-Earkhi  and  Hasan 
b,  Ziyid's  opinions  (f.  154"). — The  following  commentaries 
ere  referred  to  : — ' 


^Jj^L^^   '  JjU 


ZJ~ 


■oLs!'  %.^\s^    jf!-^'  ' 


C^ 


Wine  is  called  munassa/ {'-a^^)  when  the  liquor  from  which 
it  was  made  is  reduced  to  one  -  half  of  its  original  bulk, 
and  viuihalhth  {^.lSjlU)  when  it  is  reduced  to  ooe-third 
(f.  162).  What  is  and  what  is  not  an  intoxicant  (^CLi«). — 
Praise  of  the  Wmir  Shih&bu'd-Din  Mabmud  b.  Thiqatu'd- 
Din  'Abdu'l-'Aziz,  —  Apology  for  wine;  that  which  is 
beneficial  to  the  health  cannot  be  wholly  bad  or  unlawful. — 
A."BookQfWim"  {<-J^j:i>  ^J^)  in  50  chapters  (f.  163).— 
Story  of  Che  stork  and  the  snake  at  the  court  of  Kay  Qub&Ui. 
— ^Effects  of  wine  tested  on  criminals. — ^^jjj  C^*>-«>»  j  j^j). 

'  IJ  Mjifj\ji^i3  W  J— ^  '^/— *      '  '>-^  Cj^^  ^-.- Ja  )  __jl  1^Jl_* 

Advantages  of  wine. — Ancient  Greek  sages  cited. — Kecetpts 
for  manufacturing  various  lawful  wines  (f.  165). 

'  A  veil -known  mediotl  encfclopsdU,  compiled  b;  Zaynu'd-Dtn  AM 
IbTUim  Inna'U  al-Jnrj&nl  [t*.H.  531  -a.d.  ttSS-T)  for  hi*  patron  Qotba'a' 
Din  EtHTlTunuhUi. 


I  Hiatorv 
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On  Chess  and  the  different  forms  of  the  game. 


I 


History  of  the  introduction  of  Cheaa  from  India  into  Persia, 
where  one  new  variety  (t-jV)  "f  the  game  waa  invented ; 
and  thence  into  the  Byzantine  Empire  (,-'^),  where  two 
more  Tarietiea  were  evolved,  making  four  in  all.  These 
four  games  are  described  with  illustrations  which  sufficiently 
explain  the  arrangement  of  the  pieces. 


^ 


(a)  The  original  Indian  game. 
This  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  game  now  played  in 
Europe  with  33  pieces  on  a  square  board  containing  S  x  8  = 
64  squares.  The  pieces  bear  their  usual  Persian  names  : 
the  IG  pawns  (sj'-J,  pigdda)  in  the  advanced  line  on  each 
side  ;  and  in  the  hinder  line  on  each  side,  from  without 
inwards,  the  two  oaatles  (^j,  rukh)\  the  two  knights  or 
'horses'  {w^,  faras,  or  t--^l,  aip)  ;  the  two  bishops 
or  'elephants'  (Jj,  fil,  or  J-i,  pit) ;  and  in  the  middle 
the  king  ('tw,  shah)  and  the  queen  or  'minister'  {^j^, 
fanin). 


(b)    The  Persian  mrieti/,  invented  hy  Buzurjmihr. 

In   this   game  the   board   is  no  longer   square;    it  still 
contains  64   squares,  but  they  are  arranged  in  4  rows  of 


16  each,  as  follows  :• 
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=  Pbwh. 

=  Bonk,  or  Cutle. 

I.  =  Knight,  or  '  Hone.' 
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(c)  Thejirst  Byzantine  variation. 

Here  the  board  is  circular,  ooosiating  of  5  concentric 
circles,  of  which  the  innermost  is  called  'the  Citadel* 
(jjj-a»-,  Amh),  intersected  between  the  circumferences  of  the 
innermost  and  the  outermost  circles  by  16  radiating  lines. 
It  thus  contains,  besides  the  central  '  Citadel,'  4  x  16  =  64 
compartments  or  '  squares,'  on  which  the  pieces  are  thus 
arranged: — 


(d)  The  second  Byzantine  variation. 

This  game  is  played  with  40  pieces  (the  additional  8 
consisting  of  4  extra  pawns  and  4  new  pieces  called  '  lions,* 
Jbdi,  asad)  on  a  board  of  12  x  13  =  144  squares,  of  which 
the  outer  rows  are  vacant  at  the  beginning  of  the  game, 
while  the  four  comer  squares  are  '  citadels '  (,^/'*^  or  ^j*mw- 
^ifn  or  ^atln). 
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The  ancient  game  of  Chess  (f.  160)  was  originally  invented 
in  India  by  a  wise  man  named  o'O^l^lj  ^^  'd.y;u  (Sisba, 
or  Sasba,  son  of  B41iir,  the  ludtati).  The  Caliph  al-Ma'mun 
(nintli  century  of  our  era)  preferred  draughts  to  chess,  because 
in  the  former  game  he  could,  if  TBuquished,  blame  the  dice 
and  not  himself;  but  the  S^sinian  king  Ehusraw  Parwiz 
(sixth  and  seventh  centuries  of  our  era)  would  only  play 
cheea. — Arabic  veraea  on  chess  by  Ibnu'r-Rfiml  (a.d.  836-896). 
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Let  'Lion'  (atdrf).        ^=  '  Citodel'  [*■»«). 

At  this  point,  as  I  think,  should  be  placed  a  passage 
occitrring  on  f.  154",  wherein  the  author,  after  eulogizing 
his  patron,  Abu'1-Fath  Eay-Khusraw,  exhorts  him  to  play 
chess,  but  not  for  stakes,  "  so  that  bis  prayers  may  not  be 
nullified"  by  his  indulgence  in  games  which  involve  the  use 
of  the  unlawful  dice-box,  like  draughts : — 


■^H  J  ■Hj'r 


tUJ 


r>^. 


'  cy  tr 
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18.    On  Racing,  Hunting,  and  Anhertj. 

Archery  and  riding  are  laudable,  because  neeful,  sports; 
but  aimleBS  sports  are  to  be  condemned.  Wagers  and  bets, 
though  generally  objectionable,  are  allowable  in  certain 
oases  (f.  Iti6),  which  are  discussed.  The  chase  ia  next 
discussed  {f.  167)  in  a  separate  section,  and  under  wliat 
oircumstances  game  slain  therein  may  lawfully  be  eatcm 
{£f.  167-8),  aa,  for  example,  when  the  hound  ia  loosed  or 
urged  on  by  a  Magian  (^^).  This  section  concludes  with 
a  qasUta  of  67  couplets  by  the  author,  beginning : — 


19,    On  Writing.  Calligmphy,  etc.  (flf.  169«-172''). 

The  vuqkm-i-isfifd,  or  accountant's  cyphers. — The  ahjad 
notation,  and  its  employment  to  represent  numbers  aa  words, 
or  words  as  numbers  (e.g.  ■iX=^  may  be  espressed  by  the 
Qumbers  i  '  i-  '  A  '  \-). — The  abbreviated  system  employed 
by  the  accountants  of  'Ir&q  and  KhurJis&u. — The  tetters 
seriatim  from  '  to  ^,  with  a  mpinorin  technicn  in  verse  for 
each,  and  instructions  (with  illustrations)  for  writing  each. 

Six  minor  sections  follow,  thus  entitled : — 

'  (f.  173')  Jt^  ^jJjAi jVy  '  JS 

*  (f.  173^)  L-^_,  o^  J  |,U  ^U  »l6  jj  *  Ji 

'  (f.  \1Z^)  J^  wl-*  u=^''>  i\i  jj  '  J^ 

*  (f.  174')  wjli^  J  k-JU  JjJ*^  J**  ji^\-ij^  '  J-u 

*  (f.  174**)  j^,xi;^  ^UU  J  *;U-  J  Jjr^\iuo  p  *  J^ 


Conclusion  (fE.  175''-179«). 

The  author  renounces   the    intention   expressed    in   the 
Prefaoe  of  introducing  at  the  end  of  his  book  a  seleotioB 
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of  lewd  poems  (c^ll3^)y  and  instead  inserts  another  long 
qaaida  composed  by  himself. — ^Acconnt  of  a  dream. — Dialect 
verse  (f.  ITG**)  :— 

Another  qasida  of  29  couplets  (fiP.  178M79*).  Here  follows 
the  colophoni  giving  Bamad&n,  a.h.  635  (= April-May, 
A.D.  1238),  as  the  date  of  transcription  of  the  MS.  The 
scribe's  name  is  illegible  except  the  words — ".  .  .  b. 
'Abdu'll&h  •  .  ,"  from  which  at  least.it  is  clear  that 
the  MS.  is  not  an  autograph. 


I 


I 


Attt.    XSyTH.—The  Author  of  Ihe  Life  of  Shah  Isma'il 
Sa/avi.    By  H.  Betkkidoe. 


SiHCE  writing  the  letter  on  this  subject  which  appears  in  the 
January  number  of  the  J.R.A.S.  I  have  examined  the  British 
Museum  MS.  Or.  3,248  more  carefully,  and  have  obtained 
a  clue  to  its  authorahip.  Dr.  Rteu  and  Professor  Denison 
Boss  considered  the  work  to  bo  anonymous,  and  regarded  the 
name  at  the  end — Muhammad  'All,  son  of  Nuru — as  being 
probably  that  of  the  owner  or  copyist.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  ia  the  name  of  the  author,  and  that  the  work 
is  more  recent  and  less  valuable  than  has  hitherto  been 
supposed.  No  doubt  tho  writer  has  used  some  old  records, 
and  it  would  appear  from  a  marginal  note  that  a  manuscript 
called  the  Qissa  Safavi,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  lost, 
was  the  basis  of  the  work.  It  is  also  likely  that  he  used  the 
Tarikh  Shahi  of  Abdullah  Marwarid,  but  I  think  that 
Or,  3,24f^  cannot  have  been  put  together  earlier  than  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  know  from  Mr.  Denison 
Boss's  paper  in  the  J.R.A.S.  for  April,  1896,  that  the  work 
must  have  been  composed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  after  946  a,h. 
(or  1539),  as  it  records  the  death  of  Muhammad  Zaman  Mirza, 
which  occurred  in  that  year  during  the  tlight  after  Humuyiin's 
defeat  at  Causa  by  Sher  Shah.  But  there  are  two  marginal 
notes  in  the  manuscript  which  have  hitherto  escaped  notice, 
and  which  show,  I  think,  that  the  work  must  have  been 
written  at  a  slill  later  period,  and  also  that  the  author  did 
not  expect  or  intend  that  he  should  remain  anonymous. 
These  not«s  are  not  perfectly  intelligible,  for  the  margins 
have  been  clipped  in  binding  (before  the  MS.  came  into 
the  Museum),  and  consequently  some  important  words  are 
missing,  but  their  general  purport  can  be  understood. 
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The  firat  note  occurs  on  the  margia  of  p.  82»  and  refere 
to  an  embasBy  undertaken  by  Qambar  'Ali,  the  lala  or 
guardian  of  Shah  Isma'Il,  to  Sultan  Murad  at  his  Court  in 
Shiraz.  Sultan  Murad  was  the  cousin  of  Elwand  Shah,  with 
whom  Isma'il  was  at  war,  and  he  was  the  grandaou  of  TJzan 
Hasan,  the  king  of  the  White  Sheep.  As  iBmall's  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Uzan  Hasan  (her  mother  Martha  in  said 
to  have  been  a  Christian  and  was  the  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Trebizond),  Murad  and  Isma'il  were  also  related,  Ismail 
wrote  a  letter  to  Murad  warning  him  against  joining  Elwand 
Shah,  and  Qambar  'All,  who  was  an  old  servant  of  the 
Safavl  family  and  seventy  years  of  age,  volunteered  to 
convey  the  letter  and  also  to  expostulate  with  Sultan  Murad. 
His  embassy  and  his  discussion  with  Murad  are  related  at 
some  length  in  the  manuscript,  and  then  we  have  the 
marginal  note,  of  which  the  translation  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Let  it  not  bo  concealed  that  the  contonto  of  the  letter  which 
the  Aqa  convoyed  and  his  discuasion  with  Sultau  (fault,  but  no 
doubt  Murad  should  be  read)  are  by  this  humble  individual,  and 
are  not  in  the  Qiesa  8af(aviF).  The  contents  of  the  letter 
are  talten  from  the  loose  (or  perhaps  unauthentic,  &e  Peman 
being  ovm  naskha  nd  marbst)  whi^h  [fault')  harl  broufjht.  As 
by  the  desire  of  Khuerii  Aqa,  captain  of  the  bodyguard  of  Kh. 
(Yuzbashi  Gbulaman  Kh.),  who  was  the  originator  of  the  com- 
pleted (?)  book  {SarMr-i-tabf  rahat  kitdbrd),  several  things  were 
inserted  in  consideration  of  that  book,'  so  thia  humble  individual 
has  in  some  places  entered  them  in  this  work.  Consequently 
readers  will  understand  the  cause  of  the  divergences  from  the 
noble  book  (qu.  the  Qissa  Safavl)." 

The  story  of  the  embassy  is  carried  on  to  83",  and  there 
we  have  the  following  brief  note :  "  This  passage  too  is  by 
the  humble  individual."  Apparently  these  words  refer  to 
the  part  of  the  narrative  which  describes  Qambar  'All's  retom 
from  Sultan  Murad's  court.  There  is  here  a  remarkable 
difference  between  Or.  3,248,  and  the  manuscript  life  of  Shah 

■  The  letter  ^  remain»,  imd  perhaps  it  is  the  tint  letter  of  the  name 
Khniril  A.qi. 

'  The  iQoae  or  niiHiitiientlc  1>ook  P 


r 
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iBma'il  in  the  India  Office.  The  passage  in  the  latter  which 
describes  the  embassy  of  Qambar  'All  is  at  pp.  iZ^-io^,  and 
it  haa  many  points  of  similarity  with  the  account  in  Or.  3,248. 
But  at  p.  45"  it  ia  stated  that  (^mbar  'AlT  was  put  to  death 
by  Murad  for  his  boldness  of  speech,  whereas  Or.  3,248 
describes  him  as  returning  and  giving  Isma'il  an  account  of 
his  treatment.  See  also  p.  52<=  of  the  India  Office  MS.,  where 
Israa'il  tells  his  aunt  Khadija  Begam,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
Uzan  Hasan,  and  consequently  also  an  aunt  of  Muriid,  that 
he  hod  sworn  to  put  Murad  to  death  aa  a  punishment  for  his 
having  killed  Qambar  'Alt. 

The  next  marginal  note  is  at  p.  22^^,  and  refers  to  the 
description  in  the  text  of  Shah  Isma'il's  battle  with  Abiil 
Khair  Kliao,  son  of  QSsim  Khiiu,  the  ruler  of  DasLt 
Qipcaq.  The  text  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  describes  how  Isma'il  slew  Abiil  Khair  in  single 
combat  by  cleaving  him  to  the  waist.  P.  232*  also  gives 
a  picture  of  this,  in  which  we  see  Abul  Khair  holding  his 
shield  in  front  of  his  face,  and  Isma'U'a  sword  cutting 
through  shield,  head,  and  waist. 

The  translation  of  the  note  is  as  follows : — 

"Let  it  not  be  concealed  that  the  story  of  Abiil  Khair  Khan 
of  Qipcaq,  who  had  died  in  the  year  {fault,  but  presumably  hatht) 
8(3,  and  the  description  of  his  having  been  (fault,  qu.  killed)  by 
Hazrat  Bhah  (i.e.  H.M.  Isma'il  Shah),  and  (this  account)  of  one 
who  had  bean  dead  two  and  forty  yeiirs  has  not  been  found  in 
any  chronicle  which  this  humble  individual  has  seen.  It  has 
been  written  at  the  desire  of  his  master'  [aqui/an)  and  grandfather, 
the  noble  Nawab  Aqai  Aluhammad  Razi  Jtog  (unintelligible, 
qu.  may  God  cast  hia  shadow  over  him  ?).  The  account  is  without 
foundation  (or  perhaps  is  not  in  the  original  work).  Accordingly 
ho  begs  that  the  masters  of  learning  and  knowledge  will  not 
suspect  this  humble  one  of  being  a  liur.  God  knows  what  the 
real  truth  is." 

This  note  shows  that  it  is  the  author  and  not  the  copyist 
who  is  writing,  and  also  that  he  iatended  or  expected  to  be 
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known  as  the  aathor.  ELae  trhy  afaottld  he,  H  he  was 
anoajmoiu,  be  anxious  to  free  himself  from  responsibUityP 
I  therefore  think  that  the  name  ilnhammad  'Alt,  aoa  of 
Nnra,  at  the  end  of  the  manuscript  is  that  of  the  aathor. 
It  appears  also  that  whether  the  writer  of  the  note  is  right 
or  wrong  in  donbting  the  story,  he  has  expr«saed  himself 
rather  careleesly,  for  he  hae  confounded  Abul  Khair.  the 
l^ndfather  of  Sbaibani  and  the  son  of  Baulat  Shaikh 
Oghlan  (Boworth,  part  ii,  p.  683),  with  the  Abul  ^atr 
of  the  text,  who  id  there  described  as  the  son  of  Qasim  Khan. 
Abul  Khair.  the  grandfather  of  Shaibiini,  died  in  874  (1469), 
and  so  I  supirase  is  the  person  referred  to  in  the  note, 
tboagb  the  addition  of  42  years  will  not  produce  the 
apparent  date  of  Isma'irs  battle.  The  battle  is  represented 
m  occurring  after  Shaibani's  d<;ath  in  916  and  after  the 
death  of  Xajm  Siini,  and  so  cunnot  have  occurred  before  9L8. 
Possibly  the  3  of  873  of  the  note  should  be  read  as  9,  there 
being  no  dots,  which  would  give  921  as  the  date,  but  then 
this  would  make  the  date  of  the  death  of  Shaibant's  grand- 
father  to  be  incorrect.  In  the  text  I  think  there  is  nothing 
to  show  the  exact  year  in  which  the  battle  is  alleged  to  hare 
occurred.  The  story  of  Israa'll's  killing  Abul  Khair  is  alao 
told,  and  with  still  greater  detail,  in  the  India  Office 
Manuscript.  It  also  gives  a  picturesque  account  of  the  visit 
of  the  TJzbeg  Chief  Jani  Beg  Sultan  to  Qasim  Khan  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  assist  the  Uzbegs  against  Isma'il. 
We  are  told  (p.  331')  that  Qasim  £hSn  was  then  holding 
his  court  in  Ilaq  (P),'  and  that  when  he  received  Jani  Beg  he 
was  seated  on  the  golden  throne  of  Cingiz  Khan.  He  was 
then  an  old  man,  and  was  remarkable  for  having  three  long 
hairs  hanging  down  from  his  chin,  two  descending  to  his 
shoulders,  while  the  third  and  middle  one  reached  to  his 
navel.  This,  we  are  told,  proved  him  to  be  a  lineal' 
descendant  of  Oingiz  Khiin,  and  secured  to  him  the  reverence 
of  every  man  in  the  Qipcaq  Steppe.     His  son  Abiil  Khair 
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was  seated  beside  him,  and  was  about  thirty  yeara  of  age. 
Qaaim  Ehan  is  also  mentiooed  at  p.  112°  of  the  India  Office 
MS,  as  sendiDg  12,000  men  to  Shaibapi  to  help  him  in 
taking  Samarkand.  No  doubt  be  is  meant  to  be  the  Qasim 
Khan  of  the  White  Horde,  who  was  the  son  of  Abu  Said 
Buruuiued  Jani  Beg,  and  of  whom  there  is  an  account  in 
Howorth,  part  ii,  pp.  629-31  and  p.  715.  He  is  also 
mentioned  several  times  by  Haidar  Mirza  in  the  Tarikh 
Bashidl,  translation  by  Deniaon  Boss,  pp.  82  and  273.  He 
is  also  iiieiitioned  by  Abiil  Ghazi,  Des  Malsons'  translation, 
p.  168,  and  in  Bubar's  Memoirs,  Erskiue,  14.  But  nothing 
is  said  in  any  of  these  works  about  his  having  a  son  called 
Abtil  Khair.  Haidar  Mirza  describes  him  as  having  made 
war  on  the  Uzbegs,  and  not  as  helping  them,  and  he  says  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mumask  and  afterwards  by  his 
nephew  'l^iir.  To  the  same  effect  is  Abul  Ghazi's  remark 
that  Qasim  Xbau  fought  with  Shaibuni  and  was  the  cause  of 
his  death.  This  must  mean,  I  think,  that  ShaibanI  was  so 
weakened  by  his  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Qasim  (also 
described  by  Haidar)  that  be  fell  an  easy  prey  to  Isma'iL 
I  have  found  nothing  about  Abul  Khair,  the  son  of  Qasim,  iu 
the  Habib-aa-siyar,  nor  in  the  history  by  Kb  wand  amir' a  son 
Mahmud,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  the  writer  of  the 
marginal  note  for  the  statement  that  it  does  not  occur  in  any 
chronicle.  I  therefore  think  it  must  be  a  fiction,  like  many 
other  statements  in  the  book. 

Though  the  marginal  note  on  p.  228»  does  not  tell  us  the 
author 's  name,  it  gives  the  name  of  his  grandfather,  viz. 
Muhammad  Gazi  Beg.  Nov  there  was  a  l^Iuhammad  Bazi 
Beg  who  went  as  ambassador  to  India,  and  who  is  described 
at  p.  (lOti*  of  the  B.M.  MS.  of  the  'Aalam  Arai  'Abbasi, 
Or,  152.  He  was  head  of  the  torchbearers,  went  on  an 
embassy  to  Jahangtr,  and  died  at  Lahore  in  1026  a.h.  (or 
1616)  as  he  was  returning  to  Persia,  If  this  was  (he  author's 
grandfather  the  book  was  probably  written  after  1616,  for 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  note  would  be  made  during  the 
grandfather's  lifetime.  The  ^h.  which  occurs  on  the  note 
at  p.  82  after  Qlmlantdn  is  probably  the  beginning  of  the 
'.I1.M,  1902.  67 
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worda  Ehadabanda  Mirza.  i.e.  of  Tahmasp'i  eldest  son,  wba 
rugned  for  about  nine  years,  viz.  from  985  to  994  ( =  1577-86), 
The  Khusru  Aqa  of  the  same  note  is  probably  identical  witli 
the  Ehan-ii  Beg  who  is  mentioned  in  the  'Aalam  Aiai 
(B.M.  Or.  152,  p.  187«,  nine  lines  from  foot,  and  p.  188*,  top 
line)  aa  a  leader  of  the  ghttldmit  or  bodyguard  at  Ispahan. 
It  appears  from  the  account  there  given  that  Khusrii  Beg  at 
first  refused  to  submit  to  'Abbas  Shah,  and  took  possession  of 
the  fort  of  Ispahan.  Afterwards  he  and  his  men  came  to 
terms  and  submitted.  This  occurrence  apparently  took  place 
about  994  (or  1586J.'  Aa  Khusru  is  described  as  being  the 
editor  or  originator  of  the  book,  i.e.  either  Or.  3,248  or  it« 
predecessor,  the  latter  cannot  be  so  early  as  has  been  supposed. 
The  India  Office  MS.  life  of  Ismail'  is  numbered  536. 
and  is  described  at  p.  213  of  Dr.  Eth^'s  Catalo^e.  It  is, 
to  my  thiuking,  an  older  and  more  valuable  recension  than 
Or,  3,248,  but  many  pages  are  identical  in  both  manuscripts. 
Evidently  it  has  been  compiled  from  the  same  original. 
A  page  of  the  MS.  has  been  misplaced,  for  what  is  marked 
312'  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the  MS.  should  be  reversed  and 
placed  at  the  beginning,  the  top  of  p.  312"  corresponding 
to  the  third  line  from  the  foot  of  p.  2''  of  Or.  3,248. 
Similarly  312>  corresponds  to  3*  of  Or.  3,248.  The  story 
of  Haidar's  dream  and  the  introduction  of  the  Safari  cap 
is  similarly  told  in  both  M88.,  p.  IS"-  of  the  I.O.  MS. 
corresponding  to  20"  of  Or.  3,248.  So  also  33»  of  the 
I.O.  MS.  oorresponda  to  line  5  of  50*'  of  Or.  3,248.  But 
the  I.O.  MS.  is  the  more  gossipy  of  the  two,  and  gives 
details  about  Sultan  Husain  Baiqara,  Shaibanl,  etc.  Thus, 
at  126*  it  has  a  long  story  of  how  Husain  Baiqara'a 
daughter,  Jahan  l^ah  Begam,  came  to  nmrry  a  divinity 
student.  It  has  also  many  details  about  Shaibani's  marriage 
with   the   mother  of  Sult.an  'All  of  Samarkand,  and   says 


'  It  occurred  shortly  after  the  anRwiiution  of  ntudibanda's  capable  son  pftinis 
Mirtjl  had  made  the  fonnei's  position  hopeless. 

*  The  hUtory  ends  with  the  accession  of  T^nisp,  but  a  chronolofncal  table 
at  the  end,  and  in  the  same  handwritiiu;  aa  the  r«Ht  of  the  MS.,  goes  down  to 
lOlA,  and  thm  braalis  off  owing  to  there  being  a  page  ot  pages  missing. 
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that  sbe  was  afterwards  stabbed  by  Sbaibani's  otbor  wife. 
It  is  probably,  however,  all  apocryphal,  for  Babar  does 
not  mention  the  circumstance,  and  the  name  of  Sultan 
'All's  mother  is  wrongly  given.  It  also  (p.  226*)  gives  an 
extraordinary  and,  I  should  think,  a  totally  false  account 
of  how  Babar  appeared  before  Isma'il  at  Hisar  Shadman 
with  a  sword  and  quiver  tied  round  his  neck  and  humbly 
begged  forgiveness  for  having  deserted  Najm  Sani  at  the 
battle  of  Ghajdiwan !  Evidently  this  MS.  has  been  written 
by  a  bigoted  Shia,  and  the  writer  has  chosen  his  materials 
from  some  hagiographer  of  Shah  Isma^. 

There  was  also  a  copy  of  a  life  of  Isma'il  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Lindesiana,  but  the  latter  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Rylands,  and  the  MS.  is  not  yet  accessible.  There 
is  another  copy  at  Cambridge,  and  it  has  been  described 
by  Mr.  Browne. 


Abt.  XXIX. — Zarathuahtra  atut  Heraclitm.      By  ProfesBOr 
Lawhemcb  Mills. 

Befobe  tbe  Logos  of  HeraclituA,  as  is  usual  in  the  caaea 
of  all  OTigioators,  the  thing  '  originated '  was  already  present 
in  its  germ  for  hia  use  in  the  half-formed  surmises  of  his 
predecessors. 

For  it  was  none  other  than  Hesiod  who  used  a  word 
and  expressed  an  idea  ^  which,  together  with  the  bints  of 
other  schemes,  led  up  to  the  early  concept.  The  first 
Greek  naturalists  believed,  indeed,  in  an  original  substance 
of  the  universe,  out  of  which  everything  arose  and  in 
which  everything  consisted ;  they  also  attributed  to  it  life 
and  motion,  and  gave  it  different  names.  One  thought  it 
was  '  waler.'  Another  called  it  the  infinite  {»ic),^  as 
undefined  substance  matter.  At  other  times  they  thought 
it  was  '  air.' 

Parmenidca^  had  spoken  of  trusting  only  the  Logos,  that 
IB  to  say,  'reason,'  while  distrusting  the  senses,  imagination, 
eto.  But  this  does  not  seem  in  itself  to  possess  much 
speculative  importance.  He  reduced  everything  to  one  in 
his  philosophy,  and  denied  development.  He  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  motion,*  and  had  no  conception  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  Logos ;  nor  had  Heraclitus  this  latter, 
for  the  matter  of  that.  Parmenides'  natural  philosophy  was 
so  bad  that  he  believed  in  the  'stationary  character  of  all 
things';  and  he  earned  the  name  of  'no-naturalist,'  u<f)i'aiKos, 
from  Aristotle.  We  have  no  analogy  with  either  Asha  or 
Vohumanah  here. 


>  op.  692,  liirfa  ^uAimriBAu,  '19  :    "  the  abimdiuit  loTclincaa  of  the  ton^e 

>t  nioTea  in  thjthmic  order." 

'  Ct.  tlu  Aveita  canception  o(  infinite  tjmn. 

*  Ficmrished  in  the  69th  OljmpuJs,  604-AOO  B.C. 

'  See  Heinw,  p.  59,  md  Ztllej.  pt,  i,  pp.  fioJ-684. 
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It  WBB  the  keen  discriminator  of  Ephesus'  who  first  nw 
8  certain  something  imperative,  not  to  say  imperioas,  in  the 
rhythm  of  nature,  of  its  motions,  and  of  its  dcTelopmenta. 
I  say  of  this  great  generalizer  ;  for  we  must  concede  him 
that  title  however  much  we  may  difFer  &om  his  ultitnato 
conclusions. 

Heraclitus  did  not  indeed  definitely  resolve  those  secrets 
which  the  labours  of  all  these  centuries  have  only  just 
succeeded  in  discovering,  or  rediscovering,  but  he  came  bo 
near  to  this  that  we  may  fairly  say  that  if  he  had  possessed 
one  fraction  of  the  data  which  we  now  have,  he  would  have 
sorpassed  most  of  us  of  these  latter  days  in  the  depth  of  hia 
intuition  and  in  the  keenness  of  his  discrimination,  for  he 
seems  to  have  surmised  what  we  now  know  to  be  the  true 
definition  of  heat,  'an  everliving  fire,'  '  kindling  with 
regularity,  burning  out  with  regularity ' ;  cf.  the  fi^pa 
^vKaaa^vSai  of  Hesiod. 

"  The  sun  shall  never  pass  his  measure,  for  did  he  do  so, 
the  night  goddesses,  aid  of  justice,  would  find  him  out" 
(cf.  Pint,  de  exiL,  ii,  604,  B.).  We  do  not  distinctly 
gather  that  he  held  to  any  unchangeable  underljing  sub- 
stance of  phenomena.  All  is  'becoming'  with  him.  But 
surely  one  would  think  he  must  have  seen  that  an  eternal 
substance  was  necessary,  the  everlasting  changing  of  the 
forma  of  which  constitute  perhaps  existence,  certainly 
'creation'  and  'events.'  The  one  underlying  substance 
which  exists  according  to  his  ideas  was  what  ho  called  'fire.' 
We  should  call  it  'heat,'  the  eternal  perpetual  motion,  that 
is  to  say,  its  mode.  Nature  moves  in  so  far  as  it  is  subjected 
to,  or  better,  in  so  far  as  it  possesses  '  caloric '  (sic),  from  the 
slowly  dissolving  ice  to  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere; 
and  the  march  of  nature  is  rhythmic  ;  it  has  reason  ;  for  all 

'  Died  about  170-478  b.c.     For  his  frttgraenla  see  Bywatar's  marferly  editioD 


^ 


Bemaya,  "  Heraklituchen  Briefe,"  1869.  Lassalle, 
"Die  PbiloBopbie  dw  HerakleitiM  dee  Dukein,"  I8S8.  Oladuch,  "HerakleitM 
und  ZiiriiiLrler "  (1859,  antiquated).  Schuster,  "  H.  von  Epheeaa,"  1873. 
'"'■'■-■"      ■■"       "■   '   E.  Qaeeh.  d.  BegriftL"  i,  1876.     £.  Pewf         


Teichniiilltir,  "  Neue  Slod.  e.  Qeech.  d.  B«griAi,"  i,  1876.     a.  i-uBnmivr,  -  iiw 
rhili>!>ophie  dn  HsrakUt,"  1886.     Patrick,  "EentUitiu,"  fi«ltimor«,  1SS9,  etc. 
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thinga  adapt  themselves  each  to  the  other  and  fall  into  their 
places ;  and  out  of  the  clash  of  seemiDg  discord  life,  with  all 
its  developments,  mental,  emotional,  and  moral,  arises  ;  there 
waa  reason  in  it,  if  not  a  '  reasoner.'  He  called  that  reason 
'  logos '  (here  in  this  application),  meaning  more  '  a  sentence ' 
than  '  mere  speech.'  And  for  this  discovery  or  recognition 
a  great  Church  father  reckoned  him  among  the  fold  of 
Christians  before  Christ;  "they  who  live  according  to,  or 
'  with '  the  logos,  are,"  said  Justin,  "  Christians,  even  if  they 
were  thought  atheists ;  and  such  were  Socrates,  Heraclitus, 
and  the  like  and  among  the  Greeks." ' 

An  incongruous  grouping  indeed,  we  should  say,  but  one 
which  perhaps  shows  the  power  of  the  Logos  all  the  more. 
The  moral  order  of  the  life  of  Heruclitus  was  thought  of,  but 
it  was  his  theory  which  was  the  occasion  of  the  remark. 
The  idea  of  reuson  as  inherent  in  nature  dominated  his 
philosophy.  That  philosophy  indeed  impresses  us  with  its 
'  one '  arising  from  two  opposites,  whila  ihc  opposites  become 
knowable  only  after  the  splitting  of  the  unit  into  two. 

It  was  hardly,  however,  as  some  think,^  the  march  of 
niotioo  by  the  sublaled  negation  which  Fichle  and  Hegel 
most  prominently  revived  and  elaborated.'  It  was,  moreover, 
wholly  materialistic,  let  it  be  noted  well.  Although,  as  in 
the  case  of  every  similar  supposition,  we  may  alwaj-s  under- 
stand '  materialism  '  in  a  certain  deeper  and  sublimer  sense,* 
For  matter  must  have  been  regarded  by  Heraclitus  as  a 
thing  which  contains  within  its  potentiality  all  that  we 
know  of  mind  or  morals.  The  Logos  of  Heraclitus  is  the 
eternal  law  of  motion  in  the  strife  of  contending  elements  ; 
that  is  to  say,  iu  the  embrace  of  opposites,  '  splitting  all 
things,'  but  putting  the  split  together,  and  again  the  split, 


>  3<s  Juitin  Murt;fr,  Apol.,  i,  Sj. 

'  See  IiaaiHtllc. 

<  Recall  Hngel'a  remark  to  the  effect  "  that  thcin  ii  no  i^ciileace  or  nenuliCu<^ 
I  whkh  he  had  aot  embodied  iu  hit  Lor^k  "  ;  sec  I'ltiick  upon  this. 
I  *  The  word  naturally  ^Ics  udod  out  ears  nnd  upon  iiur  fEeliii^.  Itut,  after 
I  all,  not  a  ungle  item  in  the  myriad  experiences  of  suntinient  a  deiutd  bi  odt  of  the 
I  io<eaUed  materialiets.  All  muxt  conoede  that  if  ererftbiaK  is  maierial,  then 
1  matertiil  aUo  ia  eierytfaii^.  hoaooT,  mertv,  derotioD,  ereij^int;  aiiam  from  it, 
*nd  intelJwt  the  fir^t  uf  all. 
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ri  fiiv  Ska  Suupeovre^  ra  8e  htrfprifUva  awTidevrtv  {see  Philu 
qn.  rer.  div.  her,,  1,505  £).  "By  strife  alone  life  become* 
possible,  disease  makes  health  good  and  pleasant.  There 
is  no  harmony  without  the  height  and  the  depth  (vie)  (the 
'flat  and  the  sharp'),  and  no  peace  without  war." 

And  this  creative,  aU'moTing  '  war '  in  nature  was  agata 
the  '  Logos  '  under  a  diftereut  name  and  from  another  point 
of  view.  The  Logos  is  also  'fate,'  not  a  blind  fate  by  any 
manner  of  means.  Fate  as  the  Logos  was  the  Creator  l»ie)  of 
nil  things,  from  the  running  together  or  conflict  of  opposite^ 

Justice  ia  also  war,  and  war  is  universal,  everything  takes 
place  with  strife.  The  just,  or  more  properly  the  exact,  is 
the  cause  and  result  of  fire  (i.e.  heat)  which  is  immanent; 
that  is  to  say,  permanently  dwelling  in  the  universe  of  nature ; 
for  this  '  heat '  has  its  law  according  to  which  it  unfolds  and 
again  folds  up  the  world ;  that  law  is  its  rhythmic  reason,  or 
Logos,  It  is  conceived  of  as  material,  as  I  have  said,  and 
the  fire  filled  with  spirit  is  another  representation  of  the  same 
Logos.  This  Logos  is  one  and  the  same  world  -  forming 
element  as  fire  (i.e.  heat),  but  viewed  from  diflerent  sides.  The 
Logos  is  as  little  immaterial  as  6re.  It  is  material ;  but  then, 
as  before  said,  matter  must  have  been  conceived  of  in  a  sense 
which  has  made  it  ail  inclusive,  the  sum-total,  of  univerral 
subjective  experience.  And  he  called  this  comprehensive 
concept  'Logos,'  this  being  the  first  extended  use  of  the  term 
in  this  sense  by  a  philosophical  teacher  in  the  history  of 
Greek  lit«rature.  Sextus  Empiricus,  in  his  work  Advenoi 
math.,  vii,  2,  S.  5,  '697  B.,  quoted  by  Zeller  and  Heinze,  speaks 
of  this  Logos  as  the  '  divine  logos '  (see  H.,  p.  44),  but  he 
hardly  meant  to  report  the  expression  as  having  been  used 
by  Heraclitus;  the  6eu>^  and  ffelov  are  probably  due  solely 
to  Sextus  himself.  And  with  all  of  this  his  L6gos  waa 
'unconscious.'  Such  was  most  probably  his  opinion;  and 
possibly  Von  Hartmann  started  from  some  such  hint. 

It,  the  L6go8,  waa  a  reasonable  force  which  inheres  in  the 
substance-matter  of  the  world.  There  is  nothing  material 
vithout  it.  It  has  no  pre- existence,  except  as  all  things 
pre-exist  in  their  predecessors,  of  which  they  really  form 
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A  continuous  part.  It  rules  all  things,  and  domineers  over 
the  realm  of  intellection  and  morality,  eliminating  all  inde- 
pendence from  each  of  them.  Such  was,  in  a  few  words,  the 
echeme,  perhaps  a  little  too  much  portrayed  in  the  sense  of 
Ilegiel  by  Zeller,  and  too  much  in  the  sense  of  mere  'nature' 
by  the  other  extremists.' 

On  the  fascinating  depths  of  it,  with  all  its  errors  or  its 
truth,  we  may  not  dwell,  and  in  fact  I  make  the  abova 
remarlcs  (only)  with  reserve.  But  to  one  habituated  to  such 
investigation  the  gist  of  the  matter  is  clear  at  once.  We 
have  an  astonishing  and  a  pregnant  scheme,  strangely  deep, 
yet  strangely  material.  And  this  is  the  Logos  which  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  ancestor  of  Vohumanah 
or  of  Asha.  We  need  hardly  have  waited  for  a  full  discussion 
of  it  before  we  decided  whether  such  a  Logos  was  likely  to 
have  been  their  progenitor  or  not.  In  some  respects,  indeed, 
both  Asha  and  Vohumanah  might  have  been  proud  of  the 
connection ;  but  that  is  not  our  point  just  here.  A  radical 
historical  connection  of  the  nature  of  that  between  cause  and 
effect  ia  here  not  to  be  thought  of. 

It  is  in  the  sphere  of  purely  mental  and,  as  we  may  also 
say,  of  moral  action  that,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  we  find 
one  delicate  item  of  analogy,  though  I  fear  my  readers  will 
term  it  rather  too  far-fetched.  Yet  I  present  it  for  what  it 
may  be  worth.  As  we  find  in  the  fragments  of  Heraclitus 
the  first  statement  of  a  self-moving  reasonable  or  reasoning 
force,  so  it  is  in  the  Avesta  that  we  have,  of  all  possible 
lores,  the  first  record  of  the  soul's  moral  self-motion,  if 
I  might  be  permitted  to  make  use  of  such  a  form  of  words, — 
a  pulse  of  spiritual  progress  in  the  thought,  in  the  word,  and 
in  the  deed,  from  their  inception  in  the  first  consciousness 
of  a  living  subject  to  their  consequences,  felicitous  or 
calamitous,  first  in  the  future  of  the  present  life,  and  then 
in  a  scene  beyond  it.  For  these  states  of  moral  habit  seem 
actually  to  be  continued  on  of  themselves,  not  merely  as  the 

'  Surely  the  pTopesa  of  deietopmBut  b;  the  Hap«rc«sji>n  uf  idras  through  Uietr 
'Oppwitea  applies  to  DRtaral  pheiiuiDenB  ae  well  as  to  jdvas.     lu  eo  for  Hegel  moat 
ViWrtunly  iras  right  in  ipealung  of  Eeroclitua  ui  he  (ii<l. 
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occasions,  but  also  as  the  constitutiYe  elementa  of  their  own 
rewards  or  puniHbments  in  th«  present  and  in  the  future 
state.  In  Y.  30,  4,  'the  worat  mind'  seems  really  to  be 
pnt  into  the  place  of  the  '  worst  fat« ' ;  while  the  *  best 
mind  '  is  '  heaven,'  the  passage  having  been  beyond  a  doabt 
one  of  the  sources,  and  perhaps  the  oldest  surviving  one,  oi 
the  use  of  the  word  'best'  {cahMt)  among  the  Persians 
for  '  heaven.'  And  distinct  departments  in  the  future 
spiritual  home-life  had  the  very  words  '  good  thought,'  '  good 
word,'  and  'good  deed'  for  their  names.'  It  is  the  sinner's 
own  conscience  which  shrieks  at  him  on  the  Judgment 
Bridge  (see  Y.  46) ;  and  it  is  his  own  good  thoughts,  words, 
and  deeds  which  meet  him  and  conduct  him  to  his  final 
happy  destiny.  Whether  our  full  modem  idea  was  really 
intended — I  mean,  nf  course,  the  idea  that  "  virtue  is  its 
own  reward  " — we  may  indeed  doubt. 

Zaralhushtra  would  possibly  have  thought  it  too  extreme 
a  conception  to  bo  at  all  practicable  or  indeed  safe ;  regarding 
it  as  dangerously  refined  and  calculated  to  suspend  all  whole- 
some feur  in  inferior  minds;  but  that  it  occurred  to  him, 
dimly  at  least  and  as  if  only  to  be  instantly  rejected,  seems 
clear.  At  all  events  we  have  here  a  jiosifire/i/  certttin  ca*f 
where  ideas,  like  events,  east  their  shadoas  before.  These 
remarkable  suggestions  were  the  first  of  their  kind,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  in  the  entire  history  of  speculation,  the  incipient 
glimmering  of  the  noblest  idea  that  has  ever  emerged  from 
the  consciousness  of  man.  And  the  analogy  which  I  would 
draw  is  this ;  and  I  confess  it  is  an  exceedingly  subtle  one, 
and  only  thrown  in  for  a  very  esoteric  circle. 

As  Heraclitua  was  the  first  to  formulate  for  us  the  idea 
of  seLf-motion  in  the  universe  of  nature  physical,  but  as 
including  more  dimly  the  intellectual  aad  moral  world,  so 
Zarathushtra  gave  us  the  first  hint  to  our  common,  but  so 
beautiful  modern  proverb,  the  idea  of  a  sort  of  seU-motion  of 
moral  economics  or  in  the  forces  which  control  them.  This, 
however,  is  the  mere  phantom  of  an  analogy,  striking  though 

'  See  Tt,  22,  Westetgaard. 
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it  be  BO  far  as  it  extends.  It  is  indeed  a  likeness  '  in  the 
air  * ;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  an  interlude  and  as  if  in 
B  parenthesis  alone. 

But  aside  from  anytliing  like  this,  to  those  who  study 
the  history  of  the  idea  of  the  Zarathushtrian  asha,  a  certain 
general  analogv  with  the  Logos  of  Heraclitus,  when  also 
more  closely  understood,  becomes  perceptible.  The  idea, 
like  its  Indian  counterpart  ritd,  arose  from  the  observed 
regularity  of  natural  phenomena — the  rising,  course,  decline, 
and  disappearance  of  the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  the 
succession  of  the  seusons,  etc.  Thsae  became  imitated  in  the 
ceremoaies  of  religious  worship,  and  the  priestly  officials 
were  termed  the  rtavnn  and  the  nshnran ' ;  and  there,  indeed, 
WB  have  what  reminds  us  of  the  Logos  of  Heraclitus  in  so  far 
as  it  is  likewise  a  'rhythm.' 

But  as  to  what  the  rhythm  of  material  nature  actually  was, 
the  systems  were  poles  apart.  As  Zeller  himself  admits, 
Heraclitus  must  have  been  somewhat  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  widespread  mazda-worahip  with  which  his  successors 
■were  so  familiar.  For  the  Persiau  forces  which  looked  to 
Auramazda  for  victory  and  hated  Angra  Maiuyu  as  the 
author  of  defeat,  surged  for  years  up  to  the  very  gates  of 
£phesus  when  Heraclitus  was  in  his  prime.  If  he  was  even 
inTited,  as  was  believed  by  some,  to  the  Court  of  Uarius,  then 
the  false  letters  are  the  graphic  echoes  of  tlie  fact.  It  is 
therefore  very  probable  indeed,  that  the  stories  of  the  two 
originally  antagonistic  divinities  of  the  Persian  creed  assisted 
those  early  impulses  which  impelled  this  man  of  genius 
BS  he  proceeded  to  improve  still  more  upon  the  simple 
downright  statements  of  the  Zoroastrian  oracle;  but  this  is 
only  possible. 

The  Zoroastrian  dualism,  only  by  a  very  wide  inference, 
bears  any  marked  likeness  to  ita  successor ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  no  one  of  the  knowu  Greek  ancients,  so  far  us 
I  am  aware,  had  any  conceivably  immediate  JnSuence  upon 
the  plain  though  grander  theory  of  Zarathushtra. 


'  Proptrl)',  at  I  wouicj  auggetl,  uriAar 
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With  Zarathushtra  opposition  and  war  were  indeed  in  the 
nature  of  things,  for  there  were  '  two  original  spirits ' ;  this 
was  the  foundation  of  his  views.  But  we  find  no  emphatic 
suggestion  with  him  that  this  was  in  any  sense  ordained  for 
good.'  According  to  some  passages  the  "evil  are  to  li« 
forever  in  hell."  If  this,  however,  is  to  be  modified  by 
Yasna  30,  12,  "Upon  this  shall  there  be  salvation"  (usA/4,* 
the  beatific  stAte),  then  we  have  indeed  a  happy  result;  bat 
there  is  no  statement  anywhere  to  the  efiect  that  the  strife  in 
nature  was  conducive  to  better  things  even  when  regarded  as 
an  educator.  Nor,  in  fact,  is  there  any  precise  statement* 
as  to  physical  nature  which  are  so  conspicuous  with  the 
Kphesinn. 

Undoubtedly  antithesis  is  the  keynote  of  Zarathushtrianism. 
Even  in  tlie  Gatlias  we  have  conspicuously  the  beginning  of 
the  pairing.  Opposite  Ahura  Mazda  stands  Angra  Mainyn, 
the  most  formidable  devil  ever  developed,  actually  the  maker 
of  one  of  the  two  opposing  worlds,  Oppoaite  Asha,  the 
regularity  and  truth,  wo  have  the  Druj,  the  falsehood  in 
the  foe ;  opposite  vohu  manah  we  havo  aka  manah ;  opposite 
vahista  manah,  achishta  manah  ;  opposite  Khshathra,  the 
dush-khshathra ;  opposite  Aramaiti,  taramaiti  ;  opposite 
Haurvatat  and  Ameretatat  we  have  descriptions  of  woe,  aa 
Garodman,  heaven,  is  in  the  face  of  the  Drujodman,  hell; 
while  the  eternal  antipathetic  antagonism  between  these 
forces  is  well  expressed  in  the  mutual  repudiations  of  Yaana 
45,  2.  In  the  later  Avesta  and  in  the  later  Persian  th^ 
become  still  more  completely  paired,  and  in  the  Gathas  this 
conflict  seems  to  have  become  accentuated  by  the  miseries  of 
warfare,  that  is  to  say,  if  '  the  woes  of  the  Kine '  were  the 
echo  of  those  of  the  people.  If  opposition  of  powers  were 
the  only  points  at  issue,  then  the  two  systems  were  indeed 
related,  and  the  dualism  of  Zaruthushtra  was  only  repeated 
in  the  '  war '  of  Heraclitus. 


■  Hera  Zellcr  ii 


naturaltj  i 


in  (ana  i 


loirect,  Uiough  tiu  m 
t  nnd  now  completely 
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Beyond  this  point,  however,  Heruclitus  must  have  mada 
great  strides  in  a  definitive  philosophical  tonne.  It  it 
profounillj  to  be  regretted  that  we  possess  such  soanty 
reiDQiDS  of  what  he  wrote  or  said.  They  do  not  occupy 
much  more  space  than  one  of  the  longer  Outhas,  and  not 
as  much  as  some  two  of  them  together.  Heraclitua  mada 
this  opposition,  which  Zarathu8htnani§m  also  so  fully 
delineates,  to  be  the  constilulivc  law  out  of  which  all 
existing  things  alone  arise,  while  Zarathushtra  only  doM 
this  by  inference,  if  at  alL  Bere,  however,  we  are  not 
ooQcemed  with  inferencee. 

Zaratbnahtra  showed  the  grouping  facalty  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  that  compact  bard  reason  which  recogniited 
even  an  horrific  fact  and  an  horrific  Udng.  Tie  went  no 
half  way  with  hia  Satan.  HeraclitiM,  however,  went  even 
beyond  the«e  views,  and  claimed  the  terrific  in  life  t^i  bo  not 
(nly  ita  reality,  but  the  Mmrce  of  ita  vitality.  Zarathnshtra 
worked  out  a  clear  polarization  of  oU  the  good  and  evil 
elements  in  preceding  systems,  if  systems  they  could  in 
any  aenae  be  called. 

Out  of  all  the  gods  be  grouped  all  (be  chief  abstract* 
deified  into  one  small  company,  trot  reaolving  t«ven  of 
them  into  one,  as  Sabelltua  formed  faia  Trinity.  And  he 
gfoaped  all  the  evil  into  equally  limited  otaMca,  and  tb4.Te 
he  left  them  to  fight  out  tb«tr  battle  in  the  awfal  encauni«ra 
ol  hmnaa  aad  mperbumaa  existeDOc ;  but  Heraclitua 
qwtnUed  cvca  with  Homer  bec«i«  he  aaened  to  du- 
fprove  los  Bwcb  at  strife. 

Then  was  oae  great  ijiiertiaa,  however,  in  which  ibcy 
«we  hqi|>tly  agreed :  aowbere  do  we  see  aay  iodication  that 
yiniMiiiahlii  ever  tufifomd  evfl  to  tnhen  in  natter,  while 
ITiiiiliiw  wait  flo  ^  n 
yttiiiB.  A«  to  the  fin  o<  ] 
via  that  of  ZmtlnHhtra,  it  ia  indeed  poHJUe  that  the  ■Bclte 
of  the  altan  m  the  Pctimb  cuife  around  hie  atf  which 
iiiiiiil  ••  feyU  t«  the  Pwwd  enm.  oad  the  ramooad 
eckoee  of  thair  Adar  Taahl,  er  of  it*  pradeecaHv^  aa^  have 


» 
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have  confirmed  his  own  oonvictionx  as  f.o  the  supreme 
position  of  the  '  mode  of  motion '  araong  the  elements.  If 
so,  Zoroaatrianism  did  another  great  service  to  the  world,  if 
only  by  an  accident ;  but,  of  course,  the  sublime  concept  of 
Heraclitus  went  far  beyond  even  the  beautiful  Zoroaatrtan 
worship  of  the  holy  thing,  which  was  indeed  far  more  with 
his  auceossora  than  the  mere  altar  fire,  and  should  be  fully 
recognized  as  '  bent,'  not  flame  alone,  for  we  have  it«  varieties 
at  least  in  the  later  but  still  genuine  Aveata,  as  interpreted 
by  the  later  Zoroaatrianism  ;  even  the  cnloric  seated  in  the 
plants  was  known  as  well  as  that  in  living  creatures.  But 
aa  to  the  two  aystema  in  their  entirety,  they  were  well-nigh 
contradictory  oppoaites :  Zoroaster's  (that  is,  Zarathnshtra'a) 
waa  a  harshly  limited  monotheism,  if  such  a  contradiction  or 
confusion  in  terms  can  be  permitted,  to  convey  a  popular 
idea.  It  had  its  good  creation  and  oreutor  in  antithesis  to 
its  atill  more  limited  mono-demonism  ('  so '  again)  with  its 
oounter  creation  and  Creator.  That  is  to  say,  it  offered  '  two 
worlds '  and  two  quasi-independent  deities ;  its  dualism  in 
a  certain  senae  anMcipated  the  more  philoaophically  stated  one 
of  Anaxagoras,  of  Plato,  and  then  of  Philo.  But  Heraclitus 
burnished  at  on(^(i  both  Go'l  and  devil.  His  gods  were  of 
a  kin  to  men.^  The  L6gos  of  Heraclitus  resembles  the  Asha 
of  the  Avesta,  indeed,  aa  the  rhythm  of  law,  and  the  latter 
became,  let  us  not  forget  it,  later  actually  a  name  for  fire, 
though  chiefly  through  the  ritual,  which  was  indeed  an  Aaha 
by  pre-eminence.  But  though  the  Fire-l6goB  of  Heraclitoa 
must  have  been  to  some  degree  at  least  also  touched  by 
the  universal  sanctity  of  fire  upon  the  altars  in  India  and 
Persia,^  aa  even  also,  I  must  insist,  in  Greece,  yet  this 
Fire-I6gos  was  in  so  far  radically  diflerent  from  that  of  the 
Avesta  that  it  waa  in  no  sense  vhataoever  a  created  thing. 
With   Heraclitus   there  was   no  'creation'   with  which   to 

'  Recall  tuB  Haying  "that  none  of  the  gods  oi  men  had  made  the  world." 
'  Reoiillect  that  Persia  wax  ou  the  way  from  India  to  Greece  (on  one  wav  at 
leaet),  and  that  the  THst  Indian  philosophiea  and  worahip  are  acliially  parte  0/ the 
identical  Inre  reached  by  Peraian  Bages.  The  Indians  having  positiTely  once  livtd 
in  the  primiPTai  Iran  or  near  it,  and  formed  one  identical  race  with  the  avthors 
■■I  the  pre-Oalhic  Oatbas,  if  gucb  a  turn  of  speech  may  be  alioved. 
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associate  it,  and  no  'Creator/  while  both  Asha  and  Yohumanah 
at  their  second  (logical)  stage  as  concepts  were  both  freely 
said  to  be  '  created '  by  the  great  Good  Being  as  whose 
attributes  they  first  appeared;  he  made  them  as  the  hyposta- 
tization  in  personification  of  the  great  moral  instincts  of  law 
and  of  goodness.  While,  therefore,  this  identification  of  the 
L6gos  with  the  fire  or  heat  should  not  disturb  us  much  when 
'  heat '  is  imderstood  to  be  merely  the  vital  force,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  seK-moved  ever-living  power  which  contains 
within  itself  the  reason  of  all  that  '  becomes,'  and  has  never 
had  a  beginning,  is  a  thing  presented  in  a  very  difierent 
light  from  the  Asha  of  Ahura  Mazda,  even  though  it  be  by 
a  figure  (and  only  later)  called  '  His  son.'  The  Asha  of 
Heraolitus,  to  use  some  violence  in  language,  was,  together 
with  his  Fire-l6gos,  a  reason-guided  and  guiding  force  which 
evolves  all  things  out  of — ^what  ?  Out  of  itseK — so  it  seems. 
But  in  the  Avesta  that  fire  was  not  at  all  originally  identified 
with  Asha,  for  the  concepts  in  the  Gathas  show  no  such 
connection.  And  the  systems  which  at  first  sight  look  so 
closely  related  spread  in  their  developments  still  further, 
worlds  apart.  So  that  aside  from  internal  characteristics 
as  a  rhythm  of  motion,  nothing  could  be  so  di£Eerent  from 
either  Asha  or  Yohumanah,  or  any  of  the  Ameshaspends, 
as  the  L6gos  of  the  great  Asiatic,  magnificent  though  it  may 
well  be  thought  to  be. 

Yet  this  concept  of  the  bitter  misanthropic,  so  heterogeneous 
from  Avesta,  formed  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  idea  of 
'logos,'  and  influenced  all  future  thought  up  to  the  very 
days  of  Philo. 


Akt.    XXX.  —  Elijmological    Vocabulary   of   the    Mdlditian 
Language.     By  Wii.H.  Geioer. 

In  the  title  of  my  paper  the  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the 
word  'etymological.'  The  vocabulary  does  not  contain  all 
the  MiildiviaD  words  which  I  collected  during  the  last  five 
or  six  years,  either  from  printed  books,  or  from  manuscripts 
hitherto  unpublished,  or  from  the  lips  of  Maldivian  natives. 
For  it  was  by  no  means  my  intention  to  compile  a  Muldiviao 
dictionary  for  practical  use :  this  would  be  premature ;  it 
may  perhaps  be  done  at  some  future  time.  For  the  present 
my  purpose  is  purely  philological.  The  present  object  is 
to  publish  linguistic  materials  which  may  serve  as  a  basis 
for  a  scientific  phonology  of  the  MiUdivian  language. 
My  vocabulary  is,  therefore,  both  an  introduction  and 
a  supplement  to  the  third  port  of  my  "Maldivian  Studies," 
which  deals  with  that  subject.  First,  I  have  excluded,  of 
course,  from  my  vocabulary  the  numerous  words  borrowed 
from  Arabic,  Persian,  und  Hindustani,  as  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  original  stock  of  the  Maldivian  dialect.  But 
I  have  omitted  also  generally  those  words  which  cannot 
be  explained  in  a  satisfactory  way  by  the  help  of  phonetic 
lawe  confirmed  by  other  etymologies  which  are  not  open 
to  doubt.  There  remains,  nevertheless,  a  sufGctent  number 
of  words  to  show  clearly  the  character  of  the  MaldiiHan 
language.  It  is  merely  a  dialect,  and  not  even  a  very 
ancient  dialect,  of  Sinhalese.  This  result  is,  I  think,  also 
of  historical  interest ;  for  it  appears  from  it  that  the  Maldive 
islands  were  occupied  by  Sinhalese  people,  but  hardly  at 
an  earlier  period  than  about  eight  or  nine  centuries  ago. 

In  order  to  bo  as  short  aa  possible,  I  have  not   added 
to  the  single  Maldivian  words  all  the  corresponding  words 
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from  the  othor  rndo-Aryon  languages.  Only  the  Sinholeee 
and  Pali  equivalonta  are  given ;  but  with  constant  reference 
to  my  "  Etymologio  des  Singhalesiachen,"  where  further 
material  for  comparison  will  be  found. 

The  abbreviations  used  in  my  paper  are  the  following : — 

ES.  =  QstOBA,    "  Etvmologie  His   Singhtiesiechen" :    Abhandlaii!^    iat  k. 

Baytirisclwn   AVaileinie   der  WiBeenBthaften,   C!.    I,  vol.    iri,    pt.    2, 

p.  17",  etc. 
Cltr.  •=  Chkistophbk's  Muldivion Vocabulary :  J.B.A.3.,  vol.  Ti(lRll),  p.  tit. 
P]r.  =  PiKAHD^g  Vocabulary  sa  arranged  and  pablitihed  by  Ghat  :  J.R.A.8.,  !(.•., 

Tol.  I  (1878),  p.  173  ff. 
Ggr.  =  materialfl  iiullecltMl  liy  rnj^f. 

KV,  =  MildiyiimVocHbn!iiry(tdiuinsmpt)  in  theljiiiyeraitj  Library  at  Eoponluieea. 
LV.  =  "VocBbuliiry  I'eraian  and  HindotBtanm,"  liqit  in  the  India  Office  library, 

with  hud-MTitlim  Mnldiiian  tranElation  of  tite  singlu  word}.      Ct.  my 

"  MiildivischG  Studien  I,"  Sitzuogsber.  derk.  Bayer.  Akad.  derWi^seitMb.. 

philoL-biat.  CI.,  1900,  p.  049  ff.     This  vocabulary  Li  by  no  mesaa  yaloe- 

law,  altbaagb  >t  muet  be  used  cautioDBly  and  with  critidsm. 


Finally,  I  send  from  a  quiet  German  study  my  best 
greetings  to  those  secluded  islands,  where  the  blue  waves 
of  the  Indian  Ocenn  roll  up  to  the  coral  reefs,  remembering 
with  loiigini^  ptoasurc  the  wonderful  tropical  night  when 
I  saw  on  board  the  steamer,  shining  from  afar  through  the 
darkness,  the  signal-fire  of  Minicoi. 


1.  abi,  'wife,'  Chr. ;  Py.  ambi/;  abi-kahiiUge,  LV.  13  (with 

honorific).— Sinh.  nmbu,  ES.  No.  52. 

2.  abnran,  '  to  turn,  to  wind,*  Chr. ;   intr.  ebitreii,  '  to  turn, 

to  whirl,'  LV.  186. — Sinh.  ambaranit,  umbarem.     Skr, 

root  bhiir  with  prep.  sam. 
adiri, '  dark ' ;  sec  aiidiri. 
a.  adn, '  to-day ' ;  alao»«-nf?»,Ggr. — Sinh.ff(?ff,ES,  No.32,2; 

P.  ojja. 
aduD,  '  eye-black ' ;   see  anduii. 
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4.  ada,  'voice,  sound.' — Sioli.  anda,  'TOice';  nndanu,  'to  cry.' 

5.  aga,  'mouth,  beak';  Ggr.,  Py.  anga. — la  to  Iw  cotnpared, 

I  think,  with  Sinh.  aga,  ak,  'end,  extremity,  top,'  ES. 

No.  10,  1 ;  P.  agga. 
B.  ago,  'price,  value,'  Ggr.,  LV.  74 ;  agu-vdn,  'to  be  worth, 

to  cost.' — Sinb.  aga,  ES.  No.  13;  P.  aggka. 
7.  agan,  '  charcoiil.' — Sinh.  mguru,  ES.  No,  19 ;  P.  angara. 
S.  ahan,  '  to  ask,  to  hear.'     ma  elii,  '  I  aeked ' ;  mn  ah&-fin, 

•  I  heard,'  Ggr.— Sinh.  ahanu,  ES.  No.  110. 
ai,  'iirm' ;  see  ai. 
9.  aknru,  'letter.'— Sinh.  akuru,  ES.  No.  4;  P.  nkkhara. 

10.  all,   'light,  clear,  day-down.'     ati-kuran,  'to  kindle,  to 

inflame,'  LV.  18.5;  aU/mi,  'fire.'— Sinh.  alit,  oli,  ES. 
No.  81 ;  P.  alokit.  The  MiTld.  aUJ'an  must  be  compared 
with  Sinh.  elipana,  '  daylight.' 

11.  all,  'grey,'  Chr. ;  'ashes,'  LV.  9.— Sinh.  alu. 

12.  ama,  '  mother,'  Ggr. ;  Chr.  aotde,  Py.  amai,  LV.  12  amai. 

— Sinh.  fiminii. 

13.  anden.  '  to  dress,'  Ggr.— Sinh.  aiidinu.    Cf.  ES.  No.  39. 

14.  andiri,   'dark,'   Chr,,   Ggr.;     'blind,'  Chr.;   adiri-cdn, 

'to  be  blind,'  LV.  180.— Sinh.  anduru.  ES.  No.  41; 
P.  andhakdra. 

15.  anion,  '  eye-black,  collyrium,'  Ggr. ;    LV.  34,  oilun, — 

Sinh.  aiidun,  ES.  No.  39  ;  P,  anjam. 

16.  annan,  '  to  come,'  Ggr. — It  is  difficult  to  compare  Maid. 

anaaii  with  Sinh.  euu;  but  the  pret,  ai  '(he)  came,' 
aii  '(they)  came,'  is  clearly  the  same  as  Sinb.  a, 
P.  agata.  Of.  Geiger,  Litteratur  und  Sprache  der 
Singhaloaen,  p.  39,  §13,  5. 

17.  aran,  '  to  ascend,  to  rise,  to  mount ' ;  caua.  nrucan,  '  to 

lift,  to  bear;  to  erect,  to  build. '^The  Sinhalese  has 
preserved  the  gerund  anl, '  having  ascended.'  Clough, 
Sinhalese- English  Dictionary,  s,v. 

!8.  ara, 'eight';  an-am,  'the  eighth,' Ggr. ;  aram,  '28'; 
(itatirU,  '  38.'— Sinh.  aOi,  ES.  No.  21.  2 ;  P.  atlha. 

19.  aii,  '  under,  below  ' ;  m'ihoilit,  '  the  lowest  seat  of  a  house, 
with  reference  to  the  rank  of  persons  present,'  Chr, — 
Sinh.  yaH,  ES.  No.  11-05.     Cf.  P.  hettha. 
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20.  as,  'horse';  ahan-bH-kurd-mihu,  'horse-doctor,' LV.  83. — 

Sinh.  as,  ES.  No.  99.  1 ;  P.  mm. 

21.  as,  '  goose ' ;  rada-ai,  '  goose  (in  general),'  Chr. — Sinh. 

Am,  ES.  No.  1618,  1 ;  P.  /lama. 

22.  at,  Py.,  LV.  20,  pronounced  ai,  Chr.,  Ggr.,  '  arm ' ;  aitiln, 

Chr.,  aluiila,  LV.  20,  atti/i,  KV.,  '  hand.'— Sinh.  at, 
ES.  No.  27,  3.  and  alia,  ES.  No.  84 ;  P.  haft/ta. 

23.  avi,   'sunshine,'    Qgr.,    LV.   2,    KV.^Sinh. 

No.  98 ;  P.  eitapn. 


B. 


badn,  '  belly ' ;  see  bandu. 


^ 


24.  bafiia,    'father'    (lower    language),    Chr.;    Ggr,    hafn, 

Py.  bdpa. — Sinh.  hapa. 
bagn,  '  hemp ' ;  see  hiingti. 
bai,  '  rice ' ;  eee  bat. 

25.  bai,  'part,  share';   de-bai,   "twice,   double,'   LV.    156; 

Chr.  /«(^.— Sinh.  bn,  ES.  No.  983,  3;  P.  bhUtjn. 

26.  balan,  '  lo  aeo,  to  look,  to  enquire ' ;   intr.  brkn,  '  to  be 

seen,  to  be  visible,'  Ggr. — Sinh.  balanu,  ES.  No,  973. 

27.  bain,  'dog.'     hhjalu-balu,  *  f ox '  ;  caiti-balri,  'wolf,'  LV. 

40.— Sinh.  bafu,  ES.  No.  976;  Skr.  bfi'alluka. 

28.  bandu,  "belly,  womb,'  Ggr. ;    Chr.,  LV.  19,  KV.  badu. 

Ci.tm-banifu,  '  pregnant,' Ggr. — Sinh.  baiidu,  ES.  No. 
952  ;  P.  b/ia?ida. 

29.  bangn,  '  hemp '  (P).     Cf.  bangu-ru,  Ggr. ;   bagii-ra,  Chr., 

LV.  55,  '  arrack,  wine.'~Skr.  bkahga.     Cf.  ES.  No. 
949.     See  also  s.v.  ril. 

30.  bari,  '  weight  or  sink  (for  a  net),'  Chr. ;    buri,  the  same, 

Chr. — Sinh.  bam.     See  also  s.v.  biira. 

31.  has,  'word,  speech,  language.' — Sinh.  has,  ES.  No.  978; 

P.  b/idsa. 

32.  bat,  LV,  54,  pronounced  bat,  Ggr. ;  bclc,  Chr.,  '  cooked 

rice.'— Sinh.  bnl,  ES.  No.  955  ;  P,  bbatta. 

33.  ba,   'arm,'  in  bdmafi,  'shoulder-blade,'  LV.  18. — Sinh, 

bd,  ES.  No.  983,  2 ;  P.  baliu. 
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34.  bara,  *  twelve/  Qgr. ;  bdravana^  *  the  twelfth/  LV.  120. 

— SiDh.  bara,  ES.  No.  969,  2  ;  P.  bdrasa. 

35.  bafii  name  of  a  plant,  kind  of  Solanum,  Chr. — Sinh.  bafu^ 

*  nightshade/  ES.  No.  951 ;  Skr.  bhantdki. 

36.  bebulnn,  '  to  shine,  to  glitter/  Ggr. — Sinh.  bdbtienu. 

37.  bera,  *  outside,'  Chr. ;   LV.  165,  beru  (more  correct). — 

Sinh.  bdhdra,  ES.  No.  1029 ;  P.  bdhiram. 

38.  bem,  '  drum.'— Sinh.  bera,  ES.  No.  1013 ;  P.  bhen. 
bes,  '  medicine  ' ;  see  bes. 

bem,  *  outside ' ;  see  bera. 

39.  bes,  *  medicine,'  LV.  32 ;    Chr.  bes.    Cf.  bes-kuran,  *  to 

cure,'  Chr. — Sinh.  behet,  n.sg.  -da,  ES.  No.  1015; 
P.  bheaaj/a, 

40.  bilat,  *  betel-leaf,'  LV.  68 ;  Chr.  bile,  *  leaf,  eaten  with 

betel.'— Sinh.  bulat,  ES.  No.  1005  ;  P.  tambula. 

41.  bin,  *  earth,  ground.' — Sinh.  bim,  ES.  No.  990 ;  P.  bhumi. 

42.  biru,    *  fear,'   LV.   95 ;    blrun,   '  to  fear,'   Chr. ;    birun 

gannan,  *to  be  frightened,  to  be  alarmed,'  Chr. — 
Sinh.  biri,  biru,  ES.  No.  991,  2 ;  P.  bhlru. 

43.  bim,  *  difficult,  impossible,'  LV.  157,  162. — Sinh.  bdri, 

ES.  No.  1024. 

44.  bis,  '  egg,'  Chr. ;  LV.  45.^Skr.  by'a. 

45.  bim,  '  deaf  .'—Sinh.  bihiri,  ES.  No.  998 ;  P.  badhira. 

46.  boli,  boli,  '  shell   (in   general),   money  cowrie.' — Sinh. 

bolu. 

m 

47.  boln,  '  skull,'  in  bolu-duli,  *  pia  mater,'  LV.  22 ;  Chr.  bb, 

Py.  bolle. — Sinh.  bolu, 

48.  bon,  Chr. ;    bon,  Ggr.,  *  to  drink,  to  smoke.'     ma  buin, 

'  I  drank.'— Sinh.  bonu,  ES.  No.  1018. 

49.  bo,  *  thick,  coarse,'  Chr.,  LV.  156. — Sinh.  boL 
bo,  '  skull ' ;  see  bolu. 

bon,  '  to  drink  ' ;  see  bon. 

50.  bndu,  'Buddha';  budu-koilu,  'monastery,'  LV.  116,  lit. 

court  of  Buddha.  —  Sinh.  budu,  ES.  No.  1001. 
Christopher's  budu,  *  image,'  is,  I  suppose,  the  same 
word,  but  by  mistake  spelt  with  d  instead  of  d. 

51.  bnlan,  *  cat,'  Chr. ;  Py.  bulau,  Ggr.  bula\ — Sinh.  balal, 

ES.  No.  982 ;  P.  bildla. 
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52.  boina,  'eyebrow.'— Sinli.  6ama,  ES.  No.  1023;  P.  I 

53.  bnnan.    '  to   epeak.' — Sinh.   ban'tim,   ES.   No.    954 ;    P. 

bhaiiati. 

54.  bnra,  '  heavy.'— Sinh.  bara,  ES.  No.  969,  1 ;  P.  bh&ra. 
buri,  '  weight  (for  a  net) ' ;  see  ban, 

buri-k&H,  '  back  ' ;  see  iutri. 

55.  burn,  '  exact,  proper,  right,   suitable,'   Cbr. — Cf.   Sinh. 

bara,  '  best,  excellent.' 

56.  bnnuna,  '  screw,'  Chr. — Sinh.  biiitima,  '  wimble,  gimlet.' 


dadi,  '  stick ' ;  see  dandi.  ^^B 

57.  dagadn, 'iron,' Chr.;  Qgr.  -pandit,  Ty.-gnnde,KY.<id-, — 

Seems  t-o  correspond  to  Sinh,  yakaila,  ES.  No.  1152. 
dai,  '  tooth  ' ;  see  dat. 

58.  dakkan,    '  to    show,"    Cbr.  ;     mli-dakka-miha,     '  proud, 

arrogant,'  liV.  170,  lit.  a  man  who  shows  arrogance. 
— Sinh.  caus.  dakraim.     Cf.  dnkhiii,  E.S.  No.  549. 

59.  dalo,  '  beam,  ray  of  light ' ;  ini-se  dah,  iru-da/a,  '  sun- 

beam,' Ggr.— Sinh.  da!a,  ES.  No.  575,  4 ;  P.  jdld. 

60.  dais,  daln,  'horn,'  Ggr.,  LV.  41.     The  original  meaning 

'tooth'  is  preserved  in  cddalu  (et-d°),  'ivory,'  Chr. 
—Sinh.  dala,  ES.  No.  588,  1 ;  P.  ddlkd. 

61.  daman,    'to  draw,'   LV,   190;    dagadu-naru-dama-mihu, 

'  wire-drawer,'  LV.  80, — Sinh.  damanu. 

62.  dan,  'watch,'  as  part  of  the  day  or  of  the  uight,  LV.  119; 

Py.  dam,  '  hour.' — Skr.  ydma.     The  Sinhalese  has  the 
borrowed  word  yamaya. 

63.  dan,  dan,  'to  go,'  Ggr.,  LV.  182.— Sinh.  yanu,  ES.  No. 

1158;  V.yati. 

64.  dandi,  Ggr.;   dadi,  Chr.,  'stick.'     ud-dadi,  'sugar-cane,' 

Chr. ;   karu-dandi,   '  yoke,'   Ggr. — Sinh.   dandti.     Cf. 
dandu-rdta,  '  fence  of  sticks  ' ;  P.  dotitla. 

65.  dannan, 'toknow.' — Sinh.  rfsjirtM,  ES,  No.  562 ;  F.Jutidli. 

66.  dari,  'child.'     anhen-dari-Jiilu,  '  daughter ' ;  firihen-dari- 

fulii, '  son,'  Ggr.— Sinh.  dam,  ES.  No.  573 ;  P.  daraka. 
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'.  dam,    'firewood,  fuel.'    Ggr,,   LV.  9. — Smli.  d^ira,  ES. 

No.  570,  3  ;  P.  t/drw. 
1.  dat,   LV.  18,  KV.,  Py. ;    pronouoced  <ini,   Ggr.,  Chr. 

'tooth';  dai-gaitnau,  'to  bite,'  Chr. — Sioh.  dat,  E8. 

No.  554  ;  P.  danta. 
K  datura,  '  voyage,'  LV.  112  ;    kadu-daiuru,  '  sea-voyage,* 

LV.  87.— Sinh.  ijaluru,  ES.  No.  1166,  2;  P.  ydira. 
I.  dau,  '  fishing  net,'  LV.  154.— Sinh.  dal.  ES.  No.  648,  I ; 

P.  Jala. 
.  davan,  '  to  bum,  to  roast,  to  fry,'  LV.  53. — Sioh.  dmanu, 

ES.  No.  579. 
!.  deknna,  'southern,  south,'  Ggr.,  LV.  6. — Sinh.  dakum, 

ES.  No.  550 ;  P.  dakkhina. 
i.  deU,  '  charcoal,  ink,'  LV.  9, 127,  Chr.- Sinh.  ddli,  '  black, 

charcoal.' 
.  den,  'then,  afterwards,'  Ggr. — Sinh.  dan,  ES,  No.  646; 

P.  dani. 
'.  dennan,    'to  give,'  Chr.;   LV.  186,  den. — Sinh.  denu, 

ES.No.632;  ^.deti. 
,  de,  '  two ' ;  Ggr.  dei,  LV.  148  den,  Py.  dec.     devana,  '  the 

second,'  Ggr.— Sinh.  de,  ES.  No,  627 ;  P.  rfo*. 
.  dida,  '  flag,'  Ggr.,  LV.  86  ;    Chr.  dida.—Svah.  dada,  ES. 

No.  555,  1 ;  P.  dhaja. 
.  dign,   'long,   tail,"  Ggr.,   LV.   146;    Chr.  %m.— Sinh. 

di'jii,  ES.  No.  590 ;  P.  digha. 
'.  diha,  *  ten ' ;    Ggr.  dihaye',  LV.  148  dihayen,  Py.  -yet ; 

dihah&s,  '  10,000,"  LV.  150.— Sinh.  daha,  ES.  No.  586; 

P.  dam. 
.  diri,   '  cummin  seed,'  Chr. ;    LV.   37. — Sinh.  duru,  ES. 

No.  631,  1;  Skr.j/m. 
.  diva,    'island,*   esp.   the   Maldives.      Cf.   dmhi  mikun, 

'  Maldivian  native ' ;  dwehi  akiiru,  '  the  old  Maldiviun 

alphabet.'— Sinh.  div,  ES.  No.  601,  1 ;  P.  dipa. 
.  diya.   '  juice,  sap,'  Chr. ;   *  water,'  in  hodu  diya,  '  high 

water.'  LV.  8.— Sinh.  diya,  ES.  No.  595,  2 ;  P.  daka. 
.  diya,  '  daughter.'— Sinh.  du,  ES.  No.  626,  1 ;  P.  dhm. 
dida,  '  flag ' ;  see  dida. 
dIgn,  '  long ' ;  see  digii. 
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84.  doloi,  '  twelve,'  Py.  dolohet.—Smh.  cfohe,  ES.  No.  627 ; 

P.  dvadasa. 

85.  doni,  '  door.'— Sinh.  dora,  ES.  No.  637  ;  P.  dr-ara. 

86.  ddni,  '  small  boat,  punt '  (used  in  some  islands,  in  others 

ontt-a),  Chr.,  Ggr.— P.  dml,  Skr.  droni.    The  long  6 
is  irregular. 

87.  dnas,  davas,  '  day ' ;  dtivnhaku,  '  every  day,  always,'  LV. 

215.— Sinh.  d<iras,  ES.  No.  680  ;  P.  ditiwsa. 

88.  dnln,  'light.'  LV.  2.— Sinh.  dufu,  ES.  No.  575,  4.     Cf. 

da  In. 

89.  dun,    'smoke,'     dttn-Jtui,   'fog,  mist'  (lit.  smoke-dew), 

LV.   9;    dun-fai,   'tohacoo'    (lit.   smoke-leaf),   Cbr., 
LV.  36.— Sinh.  dum,  ES.  No.  620,  1 ;  P.  dhitmn. 

90.  doni,  'bow,'  Gfgr. ;  dunicaru,  'bow-string,'  Qgr- — Sinh. 

dmu,  ES.  No.  617  ;  P.  dJianu. 

91.  duru,  '  far.'— Sinh.  darn,  ES.  No.  621,  2;  P.  rfSrn. 

92.  dnfin,  pret.  of  halan, '  to  see' ;  mn  dui'in,  '  I  aaw,'  Ggr. — 

Sinh.  duhi,  ES.  No.  611,  1 ;  P.  diflha. 

93.  dnvan,    'to  run,   to   flow,   to  sail.' — Sinh.  dmanu,  ES. 

No.  625  ;  P.  jamti. 
dnvas,  '  day  ' ;  see  duae. 

94.  dtt,  '  tongue,'  Clir.,  KV. ;  Ggr.  du,  Py.  (/o»/g.— Sinh.  rfir, 

ES.  No.  601,  2;  P.jivha. 

95.  dula,  'carpet,'  Chr.- Sinh.  duhul,  ES.  No.  597;  P.  du/tuh. 


E. 


,  pronoun,  '  that,'  oppoe.  mi.  Cf.  eta,  '  there,  at  that 
place,'  Chr.;  ehindu,  'at  that  time,'  Ggr.;  ehen, 
'thus,'  Chr.— Sinh.  e,  ES.  No.  216;  P.  ayam. 

',  eg,  et,  '  elephant '  ;  see  et. 

',  num.,  'one';  Ggr.  eke,  LV.  148  eken.  Cf.  ek-kuran, 
'  to  collect,'  frequently  in  compositions  like  en-gotu, 
'  of  one  and  the  same  kind,'  en'odu, '  harmooiouB.' — 
Sinh.  cA,  ES.  No.  208. 


^ 
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98.  ebbadn,  *  genuine/  e.g.  daitd  ebbadu,  *  genuine  (not  step-) 

daughter/  LV.  12 :  lit.  of  the  same  womb,  eky  e*  + 
badu. 
eburen,  ^  to  turn ' ;  see  aburan. 

99.  eddalu,  '  ivory/  Chr. — et  +  dalu,  q.v. 

100.  edn, '  bed/  Ggr.,  LV.  9,  KV.    Chr.  has  by  mistake  edu. 

— Sinh.  dnda,  ES.  No.  245. 

101.  ednm,  *  teacher.* — Sinh.  o^ftini^  ES.  No.  244 ;  'P.dcdriya. 
og»  o'»  '  elephant ' ;  see  et. 

102.  elnvan,  *  to  hang,  to  suspend/  Chr.,  LV.  184,  189. — 

Sinh.  dlavanu,  cans,  of  dlenu,  ES.  No.  260. 

103.  emme,    'each';    emmehai,  *all/  LV.   140.— e*  + em- 

phatic particle  -me  =  Sinh.  -ma. 

104.  68,   *eye';   ea-fiya,   'eyelid,'  LV.  17.— Sinh.   as,  ES. 

No.  265  ;  P.  acchi. 

105.  et,  LV.  39,  e',  Ggr.,  eg,   Chr.,  el,   Py.,  'elephant; 

bishop  (in  chess).'— Sinh.  at,  ES.  No.  239;  P.  hatthi. 

106.  etere,  *  in,  inside.' — Sinh.  atarehi,  dtul,  ES.  No.  249 ; 

P.  antare. 

107.  -eti  at  the  end  of  compounds, '  having,  possessing.'    Cf* 

riv-eti,  *  beautiful,'  nian-eti,  *  sagacious.' — Sinh.  -d/i, 
ES.  No.  240. 


F. 

108.  fahan,  *to  sew';  fahd-mihun,  'tailor/  LV.  82. — Sinh. 

pahanu, '  to  solder,  to  fasten.'     Cf.  Skr.  pdSa,  pdSat/ati; 
P.  pasOf  *  noose,  snare,  fetter.' 

109.  fahnn,  'afterwards';   AjMflfa  m^-A-o/ei/ciAMn,  *  after  a  short 

time.' — Sinh.  pas,  jyasu,  ES.  No.  810  ;  P.  pacchd. 
fai,  '  leaf ' ;  see  fat. 

110.  fai,  '  leg,'  LV.  20 ;   Chr.  /d,  KV.  fdi,  Py.  pai.    Cf. 

fdetila,   '  foot,'  Ggr.— Sinh.  pd,  ES.  No.  785,  palla. 
No.  798  ;  P.  pdda,  pdd<itala. 

111.  fjEda,  *  blunt,  coarse,  thick,  fat,  corpulent,'  Chr.,  LV.  23 ; 

fala-ndruj  *  artery '  (lit.  thick  vein),  LV.  16. — Sinh. 
pala,  pala,  Salalihini-sandesa  29,  Muvadevdavata  12. 
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112.  folan,   'to  Split,  to  rip';  falalati,  trans.,    'to  tear.' — 

Sinh.  palanu,  pdlenu,  ES.  No.  833  ;  P.  phalati. 

113.  falo,  '  fruit,  mango-fruit,'  Ggr. ;   also  faffalo  [Srajsi  f<il- 

/fl/(i)._Sinli.  pala,  ES.  No.  792,  1 ;  P.  phala.  The 
termination  -0  is  obscure.      Perhaps  o',  'kernel,  seed.' 

114.  fen,   'leaves';    Py.  pan. — Sinh.  pan,   ES.   No.  778; 

P.  panna. 

115.  fanara,  'fifteen,'  Ggr. ;  /anaramna,  ' the tifteenth.' — An 

iuteresting  word.  It  corresponds  to  Pkr.  parmeirtua, 
paiiarasa,  but  not  to  P.  pancadaaa. 

116.  fani,  'maggot,  worm.'   fani-badu,  'worms  in  the  bowels,' 

LV.  31 ;  faul-tUri,  '  the  worm  seed  plant,'  LV.  34, 
68.— Sinh.^«HU,  ES.  No.  769  ;  ^.puiiaka. 

117.  fanaas,    'fifty,'   Ggr.,    LV.    151.  — A^ees   with    Skr. 

pmcuiat,  but  not  with  P.  pan/idsa  (-nw-),  Pkr, 
pauudsam,  Sinh.  panas,  ES.  No.  768.  Py.,  however, 
has  pa  lias. 

118.  faran,  'to  begin,  to  commence,"  Ggr.,  LV.  186. — Skr. 

root  nt/id  with  pra.  Cf.  Sinh.  pa/an,  '  beginning,'  ES. 
No.  7G1. 

119.  Mni,  'silk;  Ggr.,  LV.  49;  Chr.  has.Mti..— Cf.  Sinh. 

pabt.    The  word  ia  composed  with  m,  '  thread,*  q.v. 

120.  fes,  '  five ' ;  Ggr,  fahei,  Py,  pahei.     Cf.  /antavU,  '  25 ' ; 

ftisdolos,  '5  X  12  =  60.'— Sinh.  pas,  ES.  No.  823; 
P.  panea. 

121.  fas,  '  mould,  earth,'  LV.  7.— Sinh.  pas,  ES.  No.  808  ; 

P.  pamsu. 

122.  fat,  LV.  6-3,  pronounced  fai  (Chr.),  *  leaf  (of  a  tree  or  of 

a  boob).'  haii-fal,  'ear';  ne-fat,  'nose,'  etc. — Sinh. 
pat,  ES.  No.  770,  1 ;  P.  patta. 

123.  fatas,  'ditch,  trench,'  LV.  92,— Sinh. pn(fls, 

124.  faturan,  'to  spread  (e.g.  a  cloth  over  a  chair),'  Ggr., 

LV,  190. — Sinh.  'paluraiiu,  to  be  concluded  from 
paiuruvanii,  ES.  No.  774 ;  P.  pattharati. 

125.  faoln,   'clear,  manifest,'  LV.  158. — Sinh,  paha^a,  ES. 

No.  832  ;  P.  pdkata. 

126.  fanm,  '  wall,'  Ggr.,  Chr. ;  Py,  paore. — Sinh.  pavuru,  ES. 

No.  807  ;  P.  pakdra. 
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fl,  '  leg  ' ;  see/rti. 

127.  falfln,  '  bridge,'  Ggr.,  LV.  l.—S'mh.palam. 

128.  farn,   'wound';    Chr.   /am,   Q gr.  /dru-^andu. — Sinh, 

pahnra,  '  knock,  blow,  stroke,'  E8.  No.  830 ;  P.  pahara. 

129.  felan,  'to  press,  to  squeeze,'  LV.  189. — Siah.  pila,pe/cnii, 

ES.  No.  875,  2  ;  P.  pifd,  pileli. 

130.  fell,  '  cotton  cloth  ' ;  Py.  pelli.— Sinh.  pili,  ES.  No.  876, 

2 ;  P.  pfifi. 

131.  fen,    'water';    Py.   penm.      Cf.  fen-talu,    'oiatem, 

LV.  60,  lit.  water-hole.— Sinh.  pan,  ES.  No.  941 
P.  paniija. 

132.  feni,  'sight,  vision.'— Cf.  Sinh.  penem.  ES.  No.  904 

P.  priFiMai/tili, 

133.  fila,  '  herbs ' ;   bagu-Jtla,  '  hemp,'  LV.  70. — Sinh.  /)«/«, 

ES.  No.  795 ;  P.  palasa. 

134.  flU,   ' plank.'— Sinh.  patiha,   'shield,'   ES.   No.    796 

P.  phalaka,  'plank.' 

135.  fini,  'dew,'   Chr.,  Ggr.;    'cold,'  LV.  179;   Py.  ^Jini. 

Cf.  fim-fen-mati,  '  rose,'  Chr.,  lit.  dew-water-fiowor. — 
Sinh.  piiii. 

136.  firi-,  flrihen-,  firihenun,  '  man,  male.'    firiken-dan,  'son,' 

LV.  12;  Jiri-mihd,  'husband,'  Chr.;  Jiri-kalege,  the 
same,  LV.  13.  —  P.  purisa,  but  Sinh,  pirimi,  ES. 
No,  863. 

137.  fiya,  'foot,'  m  Jiya-mlu,  ' footprint,' Ggr. — Corresponds 

to  Sinh.  n.sg.  piya,  aa  M.  fai  to  Sinh.  p&.  I  believe 
that  Jiija-piya  is  derived  from  pada,  bat  fai~pa 
from  pada. 

138.  fiya,  'cover,'  in  es-Jiya,    'eyelid,'   LV.   17.     Chr.  has 

tBriya. — I  think  we  have  to  read/ya'  otfiyan  =  Sinh. 
pii/an,  '  cover,  eyelid,'  ES.  No,  851 ;  P.  pid/iana. 
Cf.  ^i.  fiyan-kiirigiidu,  'kneepan,'  LV.  19. 

139.  fiy&,  'feather,   wing'j    dfini-Jiya,   the   Bame,   LV.   44 

{diini  =  bird). — Sinh.  piyil. 

140.  flyohi,  '  knife ' ;  Py.  pichy. — Sinh.  pihiya. 

141.  fim,  'file,'  LV.  84.— Sinh._pi7itW,p(W. 

142.  fi-T&n,  '  to  become  putrid,  to  rot,  to  stink,'  LV.  181, 
\9Q.—fi\a.  pula  {puyati). 
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143.  folan,   '  to  spread,  to  scatter,  to  dust ' ;  folai-lan, 

same,  LV.  188.— Sinh.  polanu,  E8.  No.  932;    Skr. 

root  sphut. 
144-  foni,  'sweet';  foni-lori,  'cinnamon,'  LV.  34(Chr. -/ori). 

— Binh.  pdni. 
145.  foroTan,   'to   cover.' — Sinh.  poraranu,   ES.   No.    923; 

P.  pariijmll. 
140.  fot.  pronounced  foi,  '  book.'— Sinh.  pot,  ES.  No.  920  ; 

P.  pott  ha  kn. 

147.  fnhen,  '  to  ask,  to  question,'  LV.  189. — P.  puccbaii. 

148.  fnlangi,    '  flying  fish,'   Chr.  ;    '  grasshopper,'    Ggr. — 

Sinh.  polongii,  ES.  No.  925;  V.pafahga. 

149.  fnlau,  'broad,  wide,'  Chr.,  LV.  156;    fulali,  'width.' 

—Sinh.  pa!al,  piilul,  ES.  No.  794  ;  V.  piiihula. 

150.  fiina,  '  comb  ' ;  LV.  63,  -ai. — Sinh.  pand. 

151.  foran,    'to  Ull '; /iu-ai-<-/n»,  the  same,  LV.  211 ;  >f(, 

'full,'  Gp'.- Sinh.  pumnu, piH,  ES.  Nos.  889  and  860; 
P.  purayati,  pfirita. 

152.  faro,  '  axe.'— Sinh.  porava,  ES.  No.  928. 

153.  fnra,  'side';  ef-ftmi  {=i  ek-f.),  'on  one  side,'  J.B.A.S. 

Ceyi.  Br.  24,  p.  123.— Sinh.  pita,  ES.  No.  840.     Of. 
fufamaii  =  Sinh.  mntupita.     P.  pittha. 

154.  fata,  'son,'— Sinh.  ;jw;,jjiA  ES.  No.  848;  P.  putta. 

155.  fuvan, 'arcea-nut,' LV.  68 ;  Ght.fuvaij. — Sinh. /jwcaX-, 


1,  the  I 


156.  g:ai,  'body,'  Chr.— Sinh.  gat,  ES.  No.  425,  1 ;  P.  gatta. 

157.  gannan,    'to    take,    to    buy.'      blrun    gannan,    'to   be 

frightened,  to  be  alarmed,'  Chr.;  ta<iu  g.,  'to  be 
ashamed,'  LV.  100;  dai  g.,  'to  bite,'  Chr.— Sinh. 
gannu,  ES.  No.  430;    P.  gaiihati. 

158.  gas,  'tree' ;  gahu-fat,  'leaf  on  the  tree,'  LV.  65. — Sinh. 

gas,  ES.  No.  438  ;  P.  gaccha. 

159.  gan,  '  stone,  a  weight ' ;  bin-gau, '  foundation  stone,'  LV. 

56.— Sinh.  gal,  ES.  No.  434,  1. 
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160.  ge>  affix  of  the  genitive.    Gf.  Maldiviflche  Studien  11^ 

ZDMG.  55,  S.  374.— Sinh.  ge,  ES.  No.  462, 

161.  gendan,  *  to  take  away.' — Qerund  gena  =  Sinh.  gena 

(y.  gannan)  +  ddUt  lit.  to  take  and  go;  Sinh.  genat/anu, 
ES.  No.  458. 

162.  gennan,  '  to  bring/ — Ger.  gena  +  annan  ;  Sinh.  genenu, 

ES.  No.  458. 

163.  geri,  *cow.'    firihen-geri,  *bull/  Chr. ;  gon-geri,  *ox/ 

Ggr. ;  geri-mas,  *  beef/  Ggr. ;  la-geri,  *  calf/  LV.  38  ; 
kalu-geri,  '  buffalo/  LV.  38.— Sinh.  geri,  ES.  No.  459. 

164.  ge,  ge,  *  house.* — Sinh.  ge,  ES.  No.  461 ;  P.  geha. 

165.  gigoni,    ^bell/   LV.    61. — Onomatopcctical  like  Sinh. 

kikini. 

166.  gi  in  giteu  =  Sinh.  gitel,  *  ghee.' — Sinh.  gt,  ES.  No.  451, 

2 ;  P.  ghaia. 

167.  goi,  ^  state,  condition,'  Ggr.    Gf.  en-goi, '  same,  identical.' 

— Sinh.  got,  ES.  No.  465  ;  P.  gotia. 

168.  gon,  *  ox/  in  gon-geri ;  see  geri. — Sinh.  gon,  ES.  No.  464 ; 

P.  gona. 

169.  govi  in  as-govi,  *  horse-keeper,  groom,'  LV.  63. — Sinh. 

gom,  goyi,  ES.  No.  471 ;  P.  gopaka. 

170.  gndu,  *  crooked/ Ghr.,  Ggr. ;  ^fit/u-;/2l^ti,  '  hunchbacked,' 

LV.  10.— Sinh.  kudu,  ES.  No.  358 ;  P.  khujja. 

171.  gugori,  *  thunder/  Ghr.,  Ggr.,  LV.  10 ;  Py.  gougourou. 

— Sinh.  guguranu,  gigiri,  ES.  No.  441 ;  Skr.  ghurghura. 

172.  gni,  'excrements,  foDces,*  LV.  23. — Sinh.  r/fi,  ES.  No. 

456 ;  P.  gut/ia. 

173.  gonan,  '  to  count,'  Chr.,  LV.  190. — Sinh.  ganinu,  ES. 

No.  424 ;  P.  ganeti, 

174.  gnrai,  '  parrot,'  LV.  43  ;  Py.  (/otir^y.— Sinh.  gird. 


H. 

175.  ha,  *six';  Ggr.  hayei,  Ghr.  hai,  Py.  ahet,  LV.  148 
hayen.  Gf.  hatana,  *  the  sixth ' ;  aahbU,  *  26 ' ;  satirU, 
'36,'  etc.,  Ggr.— Sinh.  ha,  aa,  ES.  No.  1608 ;  P.  c/ia. 
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176.  hadan,  '  to  make,  to  create,  to  do ' ;   cane,  hadavan,  the 

Bume. — Sinh.  hadann,  ES.  No.  1595. 

177.  hafen,    '  to   chew,'    LV.    181.  —  Sioh.     hapanu,     ES. 

No.  1600. 

178.  hakuni,   '  sugar.'— Sinb.    hakuru,   s",  ES.    No.    1589; 

P.  sakk/ifird. 

179.  halan,   tr.,  'to  shake';  helen,  intr.,  *to  tremble';  bin 

heleni  =  '  earthquake,'  LV.  6.  —  Sinh,  hnlawi,  ES. 
No.  1615  ;  P.  calad,  cdleti. 

180.  ban,  '  skin,  hide ' ;   /lan-fahS-mihu,  '  worker  ia  leather,' 

LV.  82.— Sinh.  !mn,  ES.  No.  1603 ;  P.  camma. 

ISl.  handa,  'moon,'  Ggr. ;    LV.  '3,/iaiiu;    Cbr.  by  mistake 

hadii.— Smb.  handa,  ES.  No.  1596;  P.  canda. 

182.  hann,  'whetstone';  hanu-idn,  'to  whet,'  J.R.A.S,  Ceyl, 

Br.  24,  p.  124.— Sinb.  hana  {-gala),  ES.  No.  1591; 
P.  >iana. 

183.  hat,    'umbrella,'    LV.    111. —  Sinh.     hat,     sal,    ES. 

No.  1434,  1 ;  P.  e/iatta. 

184.  hat,  '  seven ' ;    LV.  148  halcn,  Py.  atec.     Cf.  halvaita 

(Ggr,  haivfinn),  'the  seventh,*  LV.  14S,  150  ;  /latdvis, 
'27';  aaiulifU,  '37,'  «!«.,  Qgr. — Siak.  iuU,  eal,  £S. 
No.  1592  ;  P.  miia. 

185.  hatam,  '  four ' ;    Ggr.  hatarii,  LV.  148  hataren.      Cf. 

fialariiraim,  '  the  eighth  ' ;  saiirarU,  '24';  saiiratiris, 
'  34.'  etc. ;  Ggr.  salh,  see  s.v. — Sinh.  hatara,  s°,  ES. 
No.  1593  ;   P.  entfaro.     M.  saiira-  =  P.  catur-. 

186.  hau,  'cock,'  Chr. ;  LV.  42  hdii,  Py.  ati/e.- Sinh.  sdrul, 

ES.  No.  1585. 

187.  has,  'thousand';  Ggr,  halii.     Cf.  kdsfaf,  'centipede,' 

LV.  46.— Sinh.  dahai,  ES.  No.  587  ;  P.  sahassa. 

188.  heki,   'witness,'   Chr.,   LV.   105,   116.  — Skr.   saUin; 

P.  sakkhi. 

189.  hen,  '  to  laugh.'— Sinb.  smu,  ES.  No.  1560. 

190.  hiki,  'dry,'  Ggr.,  LV.  6 ;    hikan,  'to  dry,"  Chr— Sinb. 

Hiku,  ES,  No.  1496 ;  P.  sukkha. 

191.  hila,  'stone,  rock.'^inb.  ml,  id,  hcl,  ES.  No.  1477,  is 

derived  from  P.  sela,  Skr.  iaila ;  M.  Idla  from  P.  slid, 
Skr.  iila. 
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192.  hitun,  *  wish,  desire/— Sinh,  hit,  ES.  No.  1628;  V.citta. 

193.  hiya,  '  hundred/   LV.  149  ;    but  Ggr.  sa^eAd.— Sinh. 

8iya,  ES.  No.  1607 ;  P.  mta. 

194.  hiyalu,  *  jackal.'— Sinh.  hival, «°,  ES.  No.  1634 ;  P.  sigdla. 

195.  hiyani,  '  shadow/  LV.  26,  144  ;    Chr.  hiyeni. — Sinh. 

sevana,  seveni,  fi9.     Cf.  ES.  No.  1633  ;  P.  chadana. 

196.  hodn,   *  proboscis.' — Sinh.  honda,  «°,   ES.   No.    1655  ; 

P.  sondd. 

197.  honihiru,  'the  planet  Saturn/  LY.  2;    honihiru-duas, 

*  Saturday/  Ggr. — Sinh.  8enasurd{-dd), 

198.  honn,  *  lizard/  Chr. ;  Ggr.,  LV.  40,  hofiu, — Sinh.  sunu, 

h\  ES.  No.  1642. 

199.  honn,  *  lightning/  LV.  10  ;  Chr.  h6nu. — Sinh.  hena. 

200.  hudu,  '  white. —Sinh.  hudu,  ES.  No.  1638 ;  P.  suddha. 

201.  hngn,  'asafetida/  LV.  33. — Sinh.  hihgu, 

202.  huknru,    *  the  planet  Venus/   LV.   2  ;    hukuru  -  duas^ 

*  Friday,*  Ggr. — Sinh.  8ikurd{'dd). 

203.  hnlangn,  hnl.,  *  sea-breeze,  west/  Ggr.,  LV.  5. — Sinh. 

htilah  (n.sg.  -anga),  *  wind.' 

204.  hnn,  '  fever.'— Sinh.  unu,  hum,  '  hot,'  ES.  No.  168 ; 

P.  unha. 

205.  hnni,  *  lime,  chunam.'— Sinh.  hunu,  ES.  No.  1637 ;  P. 

cimna. 

206.  honnan,  *  to  remain,  to  stay,  to  live,  to  reside ' ;  raru- 

gai  hunna  nnhd,  *  people  living  in  the  country, 
inhabitants,'  LV.  110. — It  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
connection  with  Sinh.  (h)indinu,  pret.-stem  hun  (=  P. 
sanna).     Cf.  ES.  No.  132. 

207.  hns,  *  empty.'     hus-kuran,  *to  empty';  hus-bin^  Mand 

that  lies  fallow,'  LV.  71.— Sinh.  /m,  sis,  ES.  No.  1635. 
Cf.  Pkr.  cuccha,  chuccha, 

208.  hnvadn,  'jasmine.' — Sinh.  8uvanda,'ES.  No.  1547;  P. 

sugmMa, 

209.  hnvai.  LV.  106,  'oath';   Chr.  -iw.— Skr.  iapatha,  P. 

sapafha. 
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igili,  '  finger  ' ;  see  ingiii.                                                        H 

ignrn,  '  ginger ' ;  see  mffuni.                                                    M 

210. 

iha', '  before,  previous,  formerly ' ;  Chr,  ifi'tg,  Ggr.  ifia. —        1 

Sinh.  iAaifi. 

211. 

ingiU,  '  finger,  toe,'  Ggr. ;   Chr.,  KT.,  LV.  20,  i<fiii.— 

Sinh.  iingm.  ES.  No.  237 ;  P.  an/juH. 

212. 

ingnra,  'ginger,'  Chr,;   LV.  34,  iguru. — Sinh.  iiigtirn. 

ES.  No.  121 ;  P.  singkera. 

213. 

iran,  iralan,  'lo  tear,'  Ggr. — Sinh.  iranit. 

214. 

im,  '  aun,  east,  time ' ;  iru-va.  '  land-breeze,  east,'  Ggr. 

—Sinh.  irii,  hirv,  ES.  No.  141 ;  P.  suriya. 

316. 

ifinna,  '  to  sit ' ;  LV.  183  ima,  Sh.  A.  iV-iwnaw.— Seems 

to  be  connected  with  Sinh.  hitinu.  ES.  No.   1627 ; 

Pkr.  ciithai. 

216. 

is,  'head,'  in  is-tari  or  U-inri,   'hair.'  Chr.,  Ggr.,  LV. 

16.— Sinh.  18,  his,  sis,  ES.  No.  149  ;  P.  sisn. 

217. 

itnni.  *  resting,  rest,'  Ggr.— Sinh.  iliri.    Ci.  ES.  No.  170. 

218. 

iyye,  'yesterday  ' ;  LV.  216,  iyi/a. — Sinh.  h/f. 

219.  kaboru,  '  smith ' ;   kabuni-udiin,  '  emitli's  forge,'  LV.  83. 

—Sinh.  kamburu,  ES.  No.  300  ;  P.  kammara. 

220.  kadnrn. 'date.'— Siuh.  Adrfio'u,  ES.No.283;  V.khqiJuri. 
kadan,  '  to  cut ' ;  see  kandan. 

kadi,  '  sword  ' ;  see  kandi. 
kada,  '  channel '  ;  sec  kandii. 

221.  kafa,  '  cotton.'— Sinh.  kap'v,  ES.  No.  294  ;  P.  kappdsa. 

222.  kahabn,   'turtle,'  Chr.;    -ambu,   'sea-tortoise,'  Ggr. — 

Sinh.  kmibu,  -timbu,  ES.  No.  420  ;  P.  kacchapa. 

223.  kahan,     '  to    scratch,'  —  Sinh.    kasauu,    ka/ianu,    ES, 

No.  319,  2. 

224.  kakani,   'crab,  sea-crab,'  Chr.,  LV.  45. — Sinh.  kakulu, 

ES.  No.  270 ;  P.  kakkafaka. 
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225.  kaka,   'knee/   Clir.,   Ggr.;    'sole  of  the  foot/  KV. 

'ankle/  LV.  16.— Sinh.  kakul. 

226.  kaln.  '  black,  crow ' ;  ka/u-geri,  '  buffalo.' — Sinh.  kalti, 

ES.  No.  324 ;  P.  kdla.  ' 

227.  kambaU,  '  wool/  Py. ;  '  blanket/  KV.— Skr.,  P.  kam/ia/a. 

228.  kan,   '  work ' ;   kan-kurau,  euph.  =  '  coire  cum  femina,' 

Cbr.- Sinb.  kam,  ES.  Mo.  3D2  ;  P.  koMma. 

229.  kanOan.  '  to  cut,  to  reap ' ;  Cbr.  ~tid-  and  -nd- ;  LV.  104, 

km/an.— Sinh.  kadanu  ;  P.  khandeii.    Cf.  ES.  No.  276. 

230.  kandi,  '  sword,'  Ggr. ;  Chr.  Adrfi".- Smb.  kadu.     Cf.  ES. 

No.  271. 

231.  kandn,  'cbannel  between  the  Atolls;  open  sea,  ocean/ 

Ggr. ;  Cbr,,  LV.  8,  kadu.     Cf.  kandu-mas,  '  Bea-fisb, 

Ggr. ;  kadtt-daturu,   '  Bea-vojage,'   LV.  87. — Is  to  be 

derived  from  kaivtan,  lit.  '  crack.' 
2^12.  kan-fot,   'ear/  LV.  17;   pronounced  -fai,  Chr.,  Ggr.; 

Py.   cttmpat.  —  kan  =  Sm\i.    ka»,    ES,    No.   276,    1; 

P.  kanna  ■{■fat,  q.v. 
Ii38.  kann,    'blind,'    Ggr.,    LV.    23.  —  Sinh.    kma,    E8. 

No.  276,  2  ;  P.  kdna. 
234.  kari,   '  iborn,  sting.'     Ct  kari-uru,  '  porcupine ' ;  kari- 

fai,  '  sting  (of  an  inaect),'  LV.  41, 4T. — Sinb.  katu,  ES. 

No.  247  ;  P.  kantaka.     The  usual  meaning,  however, 

of  the  word  is  '  bone,'     Cf,  buri-kari,  '  back.' 
230.  kas,  '  itch.'— Sinb.  kai,  ES.  No.  319,  2.     Cf.  kahan. 
236.  katum,  '  scissors.'— Sinh.  kataru,  ES.  No.  279;    8kr. 

karlari. 
T67.  kan.  'to  eat.'— Slab.  kam.  ES.  No.  288;   P.  khddati. 

Pret.  kei  =  Sinh.  kd,  P.  khoditn. 

238.  kekkola-vait,  'to  endure,  to  tolerate,'  Ggr. — A  belter 

spelling  wilt   be,   I   tbink,    kekulu-vdn.      Cf.    Sinb. 
A«Ah/h,  'hai-d,'  ES.  No.  408;  P.  kakkhalu. 

239.  kekuri,  ■  cucumber,"  LV.  69.— Sinh.  kdkiri,  ES.  No.  407; 

P.  kakkan. 

240.  kasaan, '  to  cough.' — Sinh.  kahinu,  ES.  No.  323 ;  P.  kam. 

241.  keta-masnin,  'season  of  the  harvest,'  LV.  71. — ketimay 

either  be  =  Sinb.  ke(. '  Oeld,'  ES.  No.  378,  P.  kltetta,  or 
=  Sinh.  kati,  •  the  Pleiades/  ES.  No.  410,  P.  kattikn. 
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242.  kibu,  'crocodile,'  LV.  45.— Sinh.  kimbul,  ES.  No.  334; 

P.  kumhhUa. 

243.  kilim,  '  armpit,'  KV.— Sinh.  kikili,  khilt,  ES.  No.  349. 

244.  Idlan,  'mud,  clay';   kilatt-/ani,  'earthworm,'  LV.  46. 

—Sinh.  ka/til. 

245.  kiran,  '  to  weigh,  to  meaaure,'  LV,  205. — Sinh.  kiranu. 

246.  kim,  'milt,  gum';   kiru-mai,  'wet-nurse,'  LV.  11, — 

Sinh.  hri,  kiri-niav,  ES.  No.  339  ;  P.  kkira. 

247.  Myan,   'to   say,   to   recite.'     lam  kiyd  mih&,  'songer, 

LV.  1 22 ;  kiyavan,  '  to  read,  to  repeat.'  —  Sinh.  kiyanu, 
ES.  No.  336  ;  P.  katheti. 

248.  kiB.  Ggr.,  kis.  Chr.,  kiyas,  LV.  84,  'saw.'- Sinh.  kiyat. 
kodn,  '  shoulder  '  ;  see  komlu. 

249.  kola,    Ggr.,  or  better  kolu,    'end';    kohi-faa,   'stem, 

Chr.— Sinh.  kela,  ES.  No.  388,  2;  P.  koli. 

250.  kondu,   '  shoulder,'   Ggr. ;    Chr.,  LV.   18,  KV.,  kodu 

Py.  coiidou. — Sinh.  koitia,  '  socket  of  the  arm  where 
it  joins  the  shoulder '  (Clough). 

251.  konnan,    '  to   plough,   to  dig,'  Chr.,  LV.  187.— Sinh. 

kamnu,  E8.  No.  290 ;  P.  kkrmati.     Chr.  has  konnan. 
'  to  plough,'  but  konan,  '  to  dig.' 

252.  korn,  'lame,'  LV.  74.— Sinb.  koru,  ES.  No.  401;  Skr. 

253.  kofan,  'to  cut,  to  reap,*  Ggr,  LV.  71.— Sinh.  kotanu, 

ES.  No.  394 ;  P.  koHeti. 

254.  koH,  'cage,' Chr.;  m3M-Ao»-'i, 'garden,' LV,  64;  dari-kori, 

'  womb,'  LV,  22. — Sinh.  koht,  '  surrounded,  fenced  in, 
enclosure,'  ES.  No.  393  ;  P.  kottka. 

255.  kotabiri,  '  coriander,'  LV.  37. — Sinh.  koiamburu. 

256.  koveli,  '  cuckoo.' — Sinh.  kotitlii,  ES.  No.  402  ;  P.  kokila. 

257.  kubn,  'mast,'— Sinh.  kumba,  ES.  No.  361,  2;  P.  kupa. 

258.  kndi,  '  little,  small,'  LV.  60  ;  -din,  '  child,'  Chr.,  LV.  10. 

-Sinh.  kudu,  ES.  No.  357 ;  P.  kkudda. 

259.  kuda.   'little,  small.'- Sinh.  kudu,  ES.  No.  357;  Pkr. 

khuddii. 

260.  kokulu,  '  fowl  (in  general),   hen.' — Sinh.   kukulu,  ES. 

No.  356  ;  P.  kukkufa. 

261.  kuknn.  'saffron,'  LV.  69.— Skr.,  P.  ktmkuma. 
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262.  kuji,  '  game/— Sinh,  keli  or  keli.    Cf.  ES.  No.  327. 

263.  knln,  '  spittle.'— Sinh.  kela  or  keia,  ES.  No.  388,  1 ; 

P.  khela. 

264.  knmaru,  '  potter/  LV.  81.— Sinh.  kumbal,  ES.  No.  361 ; 

P.  kumbhakdra. 

265.  knni,  *  dirt,  filth/  Chr. — Sinh.  kunu. 

266.  korafat  (Chr.  -/at),  '  knife,  razor.* — kura  =  Skr.  ksura, 

P.  khura  +fat,  q.v. 

267.  knran,  '  to  make,  to  do.'    tM-kuran,  *  to  raise,'  LY.  185 ; 

huS'k^,  *to  empty,'  Chr.,  etc.  —  Sinh.  karanu,  ES. 
No.  306,  1  ;  P.  karoti.  Pret.  kula  =  Sink  kafa, 
P.  kafa ;  ger.  ko'  =  Sinh.  kota. 

268.  knren,  postpos.,  '  from,  out  of,'  indicating  the  abl.  case, 

Ggr.— Sinh.  keren,  ES.  No.  381. 

269.  knrn,  'short';    kurwmihd,   'dwarf/  LV.   11.— Sinh. 

kuru,  ES.  No.  366. 

270.  kummba,   Qgr.   (-6d),   knrubai,   LY.   66,   'unripe  or 

green  cocoanut.' — Sinh.  kurumbd. 


L,  L. 

271.  ladn,    'shame,    bashfukiess,'    Chr.    -dun.      laduveri, 

•shameful.'— Sinh.  lada,  ES.  No.  1235,  3;  P.  Iqji/d. 
lahnn,  '  slow ' ;  see  las. 

272.  laknnu,   'spot,  mark,'    LV.   28.  — Sinh.    lakunu,  ES. 

No.  1229 ;  P.  lakkhana. 

273.  Ian  or  Ian,  '  to  apply,  to  put,  to  build ' ;  mlu-ldn,  '  to 

bury.'  Frequently  used  in  compound  verbs  as 
kadai'ldn,  'to  cut,'  LY.  188,  etc. — Sinh.  lanu,  ES. 
No.  1236 ;  P.  idti. 

274.  las.  •  delay,'  Chr. ;  lahun,  '  slow,  tardy,'  Chr.,  LY.  158. 

—Sinh.  las,  ES.  No.  1240 ;  P.  alasa. 

275.  le,  '  blood ' ;   LY.  22,  lei.— Sinh.  li,  ES.  No.  1252,  2 ; 

P.  lohUa. 

276.  Uyan,  'to  write,'  Ggr.,  LY.  187;    Chr.  nan.  — Smb. 

liyanu,  ES.  No.  1245 ;  P.  likhati. 

277.  lolu-bodi,  '  eyeball ' ;   see  16,  No.  279. 
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278.  lonn, 'salt.'  /o»M:/e«, 'salt  water';  foHH-^irri, 'salt-cellar,' 

LV.  SS.^Binh.  l»nu,  ES.  No,  1247  ;  P.  lona. 

279.  Id,  'eye';    Id-maran,  'to  blind.'     Py.  writes  hU.     In 

LV.  17  we  find  hlu-bodi, '  eyeball.'  Chr.  has  lolu-mav, 
'  cataract  (diaeaae  of  the  eye}.' — Sinh.  hi,  Ul,  '  unfixed, 
unsteady,  wavering/  ES.  No,  1250;  P.  lota. 
880.  Id,  '  copper,  metal,'  KV.,  Ggr.  ratu-lo,  the  same,  Chr. ; 
hudu-lu,  '  German  silvur,'  Ggr, — Sinh.  loho.  Id,  ES.  No. 
1258 ;  P.  Ma. 

281,  lai,  Chr.,  16i,   LV.  164,  'light,   fragile.'— Sinh.   /uhu. 

ES.  No.  1248  ;  P.  la/.u. 

282.  la,  'unripe,  green,  young,  fresh.'     ia-as,  ' colt,' LV. 38 ; 

la-geri,  'calf,'  ibid.  ;  la-daHn,  'babe,'  Chr. — Sinh.  la, 
ES.  No.  1226,  1. 


383.  mabura,  '  bee.' — Dissimilation.     Sinh.  bambara,  ES.  No. 

964 ;  P.  bhiimara. 
maca^,  maccag,  Chr  ,  '  on,  upon ' ;  see  matt. 

284.  madiri,    'musquito,'   Chr.- — Sinh.    maduru,    ES,    No, 

1049,  2. 

285.  madofi,  a  weight  =  4  grains,  LV.  120.— Sinh.  wMrfn/u, 

ES,  No,  1046;  P.  manjittha. 

286.  madu,   'pith.'— Sinh.   mada,  ES.   No.    1045,    1;    Skr. 

majjan. 

287.  madn,   '  calm,   smooth ;    lees,   few.'      madun,    '  calmly, 

slowly ' ;    madu-vdn,    '  to   become    less,  to  decrease,' 
LV.  112.— Sinh.  mada,  ES.  No.  1040,  3  ;  P,  mmida. 

288.  madi,  '  skate,  flatfish.' — Sinh.  modu. 

289.  mada,  'mud,  scum.'     kan/atu-madii,  'ear-wax';  nifatu- 

madu,  'snot,'  LV.  17.— Sinh,   tnada,  ES.  No.  1038; 
P.  manda. 

290.  madnlu,  '  district,'  occurring  at  the  end  of  geographical 

names   (Bell,   The   Maldive  Islands,   p.    19). — Sinh. 
madulu,  'circle,  ring,'  ES.  No.  1040 ;  P.  mandala. 

291.  magu,  '  road,   passage,  way,   path.' — Sinh.  maga,    ES. 

No.  1034;  V.magga. 
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'mound,  raised  over  a  grave,'  Cbr.  —  An 
interestiog  vord.  It  corresponds  to  Pkr.  masdna  =- 
Skr.  imnSana.  The  Sinh.  mhon,  hbn,  comes  from 
P.  mt&m,  Pkr,  susdiyi.  Cf.  E8.  No.  1659. 
maha-teo,  '  tiBh-oil ' ;  see  mas,  Ko.  297. 
.  mai,  maj,  'mother';  kiru-mai,  'wet-nurse,'  LV.  II. — 
Sinh.  mnr.  ma.  ES.  No.  1065  ;  P.  mdlu. 

■  maknnu,  '  spider.' — Sinh.  inakunn. 
.  mail,  'anare,'  Ggr. — Sinh.  uml. 

.  maran,    'to  kiU';   inaru,  'death,  dead,'  LV.  27,  175; 

mariirdn,  'to  die,'  LV.  II. — Sinh.  maranu,  maru,  ES. 

No.  1057,  lOGO  ;  P.  mdreU,  mdraka. 
.  mas,    '  fiah.'     kd-mae,   'porpoiae,   whale,'   Chr.,  Ggr.; 

mahu-ieu,  '  fish-oil,  cod- liver  oil,'  Ggr. — Sinh.  mna,  ES. 

No.  1068,  1  ;  P.  macc/m. 

■  mai,    'month,'    Ggr.,    LV.    119, — Sinh.    mas,    ES. 

No.  1068,  3 ;  P.  masa. 
,  mas,    'flesh.'     geri-im^,   'beef,'    kambali-hakan-moi, 

'  mutton,'  Ggr. ;  kudi-mav,  '  bashed  meat,'  LV.  53. — 

Sinh.  him,  ES.  No.  1068,  2 ;  P.  mnmsa. 
.  mas,  '  beard,'  in  mafi-maa,  '  mustachioa  '  (cf.  mati),  Chr., 

Ggr.,   LV.   18,  KV.— Sinh.  mas.  ES.  No.  1068,  4; 

P.  maagu. 
.  mati,  'upper,  above,  high;  top,  lid,  cover.'    malt-gada, 

'  the  upper  millstone,'  Chr. ;  mali-maa,  '  mustachios ' ; 

macag,   inoticaij,  Chr.,   mat'a',    Ggr.,  '  on,  upon  '  j  as 

maca'    aran,    '  to     ride,'    Ggr.  —  Sink     mata,    ES. 

No.  1043, 1. 
,  man,    '  flower,'   Chr.,  LV,   64 ;    male',  '  a  flower,'  md, 

'  flowers,'  Ggr, ;   maa-koi'i,  '  garden,'  LV.  64. — Siolu 

ma/,  E8.  No.  1062,  2  ;  P.  itidia. 
ma-,  'large,  great.'     Cf.  ma-bandu,  'pregnant,'  Ggr., 

lit.   bttving  a  large  womb. — Sinb.  maha-,   md-,  ES. 

No.  1071,  1 ;  1077,  I ;  P.  ma/td-. 
mai,  '  mother ' ;  see  tuai. 
.  medu,  '  middle ' ;  de  mi/ius  medu, '  between  two  persons,' 

LV.  214.— Sinh.  ffiarfffl,ES.  No.  1144;  P.  maJ/7M. 
.  mehi,  'fly.' — Sinh.  miisi,  ES.  No.  II51 ;  Pkr.  maechid. 


307. 

308. 
309. 
310. 

311. 

312. 

313. 

314. 
315. 

316. 

317. 

318. 

319. 
320. 
321. 


mi,  pron.,  '  this.'     mi-tan,  'here,  at  this  place ' ;    mihen, 

thus.' — Sinh.  me,  metana,  etc, 
minan,  'to  measure,'  Chr.,  LV.  120. — Sinh.  maninu, 

ES.  No.  1054  ;  P.  mlnati. 
minis,  '  popper.' — Sinh.  wim,  ES.  No.  1093 ;  P.  marica. 
miyarn,  '  shark,'  Chr.,  Ggr. — 8kr.,  P.  makara. 
mira,   '  pleasnot,  delightful,  sweet ' ;    miru-/»t,   '  fresh 

water.'  —  Sinh.   mihiri,   miyuru,   ES.   No.    1091,   3; 

P.  madhura. 
moiya,   moya,   '  foolish,   silly  ;     inBane,   mad.'  —  Sinh. 

moho,  mo,  ES.  No.  1136 ;  P.  mogha,  moha. 
mo,    'pestle.'  —  Sinh.    mohot,    titol,    ES.    No.    1136; 

P.  mumla. 
mndi,  '  ring,  earrings ' ;  nikka-mudi,  '  seal-ring,'  IiV.  81, 

—Sinh.  mudu,  ES.  No.  1109;  P.  muddii,  muddOcd. 
mogoh,  '  mungoose '  (?),  LV.  41. — Sinh.  mtujati. 
mngn,    'kind  of  pulse,  lentil,'  Chr.,  LV.  79. — Sinh. 

mungu,  ES.  No.  1103;  P.  miKjga. 
mui,  Chr.,  mata,  LV.  49,  moul,  Py., '  pearl.'— Sinh.  mutv, 

ES.  No.  1106;  V.imttd. 
moll',  mull',  '  all,  complete,  whole.' — Sinh.  mulu,  tnulv. 

Cf.  ES.  No.  1110. 
mufi,  'mallet,  hammer,'  Ggr.  (Chr.  muri). — Sinh.  miU, 

ES.  No.  1081 ;  P.  niutfhi. 
mvU,  '  pearl ' ;  see  tnui. 
mu,  'root,'  LV.  65;   Py.  moul.     mule',  'a  root';  mu, 

'roots,'  Ggr,— Sinh.  mul,  ES.  No.  1110;  P.  mfife. 
mndv,   '  (shallow)    sea.'  —  Sinh.    muhudtt,    mudu,    ES, 

No.  1118;  P.  samiidda. 
mflna,  'face.' — Sinh.  muhunv,  muim,  ES.  No.  1119, 


N, 

.  nagan,  '  to  lift,  to  raise,  to  take ' ;  tiegi,  '  upright,'  Chr. 

— Sinh.  naganu,  ES.  No.  657 ;  P.  lahgbaii. 
■  nagili,  '  anchor,'  Chr.,  LV.  86. — P.  naiigala,  Sinh.  nagul, 

'  plough,'  ES.  No.  659. 
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324.  nftgn  {recte  -gu  or  -gv'),   '  tftil,'  Ggr. ;   nagulan  ddfi, 

'  scorpion,'  Ggr.  — Sinh,  nagal,  nagnUi.  Cf.  ES. 
No.  656. 

325.  nakat,  'planet/  LV.  2,  146.— Sinh.  nakai,  nakat,  ES. 

No.  654 ;  P.  mkkhatta. 
;i26.  nama    {LV.   26,   130,   W),    'name';    no'  kurait,  'to 
praiae,'  LV.  187.— Sinh.  mm,  ES,  No.  666 ;  P.  nama. 

327.  narau,  'to  dance,'  LV,  183. — Sinh.  nafanu;   P.  natfa, 

'  the  dance.' 

328.  nan,  'ship,  vessel.'— Sinh.  nde,  ES.  No.  755;  P.  ndvd. 

329.  nam,   '  muscle,   sinew,   artery,   vein.'  —  Sinh.    nahara, 

ES.  No.  678;  'P.  nahara, 
negi,  '  upright ' ;   see  nagan. 

330.  neti,  '  not  poasessing,  not  having ' ;  buddi-neii,  '  without 

intelligence.'  LV.  27.— Sinh.  iiati,  E8.  No.  749. 

331.  nefat,   prou.    •fni    (Py.    nepat),    'nose';    nifafu    maijti, 

'snot,'  LV.  17. — «e  =  Sinh.  nd,  mtka,  ES.  No.  677; 
P.  nana  ■¥  fat,  q.v. 

332.  neva,  Chr..  nevai,  LV.  21,  'breath,  soul,  life.'  —  ni, 

'nose'  (see  nefat),  +  t'd,  '  wind '=  Sinh.  rd,  ES. 
No.  1327  ;  P.  rata. 

333.  niafati.  '  nail  (of  the  finger),'  Ghr.,  Ggr. ;  KV.  niyar, 

Py.  n<Vy)a(y.  —  nw  =  Sinh.  niya,  m,  ES.  No.  700; 
P.  nakha  +/iit,  q.v. 

334.  nianeti.   'sagacity,'  or  better,  'sagacious,'  LV.  135. — 

Sinh.  mtvanalL     Cf.  ES.  No.  739. 

335.  nidan,  '  to  sleep  ' ;  nidi,  '  sleep.' — Sinh.  nidi,  niilu,  nidd- 

gannu,  ES.  No.  692  ;  P.  niddd. 

336.  nivaa.  '  to  become  extinct,  to  end ' ;   tr.  nir&ildn,  '  to 

extinguish,  to  put  out.' — Sinh.  nicenu,  ES.  No.  698; 
P.  nibbdli.  The  LV.  186  haa  bLm*  a  verb  nimmdn,  '  to 
end,'  corresponding  to  Sinh.  uitiienu. 

337.  niya,    '  judgment,'    LV.    104.      nii/dkan,    the    same, 

Ggr.;  niydPfri,  'judge.' — Sinh.  niyd,  ES.  No.  704; 
P.  7idj/a. 

338.  DO,  nn,  Qcg.,   '  not.'      nwme     .    .     .     nume,   '  neither 
nor'    (with  emph.  part,  -me  =  Sinh.   -ma), 


LV.  180.— Sinh.  1 


..  No.  653 ;  P. . 
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■)3d.  nuTftt '  nine,' LT.  148.  nuvayen,Vj,nouahtl;  nucavana, 
'  the  ninth  ' ;  nuvadiha,  '  ninety,'  Ggr. — Sinli,  naca, 
m>m,  ES.  No.  667 ;  P.  mra. 

340,  nn,  ' blue,  greon ' ;  iiKAtVli, 'lapis-ltt2uli,'LV.  48. — Sinh. 

«(7,  ES.  No.  710  ;  P.  nila. 


0,  0. 

341.  o",  Ggr.,  on,  LV.  78,  6g,  Olir.,  '  seed,  kernel,  beftn.' — 

Sinh.  dla,  ES.  No.  238  ;  P.  allhi. 

342.  oi,  '  stream,  rivulet,'  LV.  3. — Sinh.  loija,  hoya,  oya,  ad, 

6,  ES.  No,  225  ;  P.  sota. 

343.  ona-,   '  less,  deficient,'  in  ona-vihi  '  19,'  ona'Ur'u  '  29,' 

etc.— Cf.  Sinh.  ek-un-Em;  Skr.  iinaeimiati. 

344.  oniTa, '  boat,'  Ggr. — Sinh,  ortf,  ES.  No.  226 ;  P.  uliimpa. 

345.  6',  Ggr.,  dg.  Chr.,  on,  LV.  38,  ol,  Py.,  'camel.'— Sinh. 

otu,  ES.  No.  220  ;  P.  ottha. 
i6t  '  seed,  kernel ' ;  see  o'. 


R. 

346.  ra',  Ggr.,  LV.  Ill,  rag,  Chr.,  ral,  Py.,  'country,  land." 

Cf.   raru  gai  hunna  miha,  'inhabitant,'  LV,  110. — 
Sinh.  rata,  ES.  No.  1186;  P.  rattha. 

347.  raha,    '  taate  ;     quicksilver.'  —  Sinh.    raha,    ri,    ES. 

No.  1197;  'P.  rata. 
ral,  '  red ' ;  see  rat. 

348.  lakisboda,    '  bat,'    LV.    41 ;   rakashodu,   '  bloodsucker,' 

J.R,A.S,  Ceyl.  Br.  24,   VlZ.—rakU   or   raka»  corre- 
sponds to  Sinh.  rakus,  ES.  No.  1184  ;  P.  rakkhasa. 

349.  ran,  'gold';  ran-mn-lo,  'brasa,' Chr.,  Qgr.,lit,  the  gold- 

coloured  metal. — Sinh.  ran,  ES.  No.  1187  ;  P.  hiranna. 
380.  rat,  Py.,  LV.  25,  pronounced  rai,  Chr.,  Ggr,,  '  red ' ; 

ratu-l6,  'copper.'— Sinh.  rat,  ES.  No.  1188, 1 ;  P.  ralla. 
351,  ra,   '  sweet   toddy,'   Chr.,    Ggr. — The   same  as    raha. 

Edw.  Miiller,  however,  derives  the  word  from  surd 

(of.  ES.  No.  1195),  but  Pyrard  has  still  the  form  raa. 
rei,  ' night ' ;  see  le. 


r 
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353. 

354. 

355. 
356. 


ES.  No.  1224, 
ight.'— Sinh.  rh,  ES. 
ridenu,    ES. 


ret-knran,  ' 

P.  msi  +  kuran,  q.v. 
re,  Chr.,  Ggr.,  rei,  LV. 

No.  1225  ;  P.  rata. 
rihe,    '  acbe,    pain,'    Chr. — Smb. 

No.  1210;  P.  riyVi. 
rilii.  '  silver.— Sinh.  ndi,  ES.  No.  1201 ;  P.  riyata. 
riveti.  lieti,  Chr.,  '  becoming,  pretty,  beantiful,'  Cbr., 

LV.  159.— Sinb.  rufdti^riv,  Sinh.  me,  rO,  E8.  1212; 

P.  rupa  +  Hi;  see  s.v. 
rlyan,    'cubit,'   LV,   121;    Chr.   riyag. — Sinh.   riyan, 

ES.  No.  1204 ;  P.  ratam. 
riyan,  'sail,'  Chr.,  LV.  86. — Sinh.  ruval. 
rodi,  '  thread  [for  sewing),'  LV.  51. — Sinh.  rodu,  rada, 

ES.  No.  1189,3;  F.  rqi/u. 
roa,  rouan,  '  to  cry,  to  weep.' — Sinb.  ravanu  ;  P.  ravati. 
rd,   'light,  clear,  luminous.'      C£.  a/t'fiin  ro-kuran,  'to 

kindle  a  fire,'  Ggr. — P.  rohiia,  '  red.'     The  word  rd 

has  also  the  meaning  '  unripe,  green,'  Ggr.,  as  in 

ro-fan-fiilangi,    'green  graBshopper/  oppoa.  kiki-fan- 

fulangi,  '  brown  grasshopper,'  Ggr. 
m',  Ggr.,  KV.,  ru',  Chr.,  ronl,  Py.,  '  cocoonut-tree.' — 

Sinh.  >uk,  ES.  No.  1207  ;  P.  rukkha. 
msaTim,  'to  wish,  to  will';    ruhua,  'wish,  will,'  Ggr. 

mat-kaluge  russeviyai,  '  if  God  permits,  if  it  is  God's 

will '   (conditional  mood),  Geigor,  Maid.  Studien  I, 

Sess.  Pap.   R.   Bav.  Ac  1900,  p.  679.  — Sinh.  rUi, 

ruaaanu,  ES.  No.  1206  ;  P.  nici,  ruecaii, 
rfi'.  '  cocoanut-tteo ' ;  see  ru'. 


■a-,  '  six  ' ;  see  fm. 
•ateka,  '  hundred  ' ;  see  hiya. 
sanra,  '  four ' ;  see  halaru. 
\.  (allB,   '  forty,'  Ggr. — Sinh.   natalis,   h° ;    P.   caitdllsam. 
Cf.  ES.  No.  1593. 
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tabu,  '  pillar ' ;  see  tambu. 
y65.  tabora-maii,  '  lotos-flower,'  LV.  68. — Sinh.  tamburu,  ES. 
No.  491 ;  P.  tamba,  Skr.  iamra. 

366.  tadn.  '  pain,'  Chr.,  LV.  27,  94  ;  tadu-kan.  •  misery,'  Qgt. 

— SiDh.  Iddt,  ES.  No.  487 ;  P.  thaddha.    The  original 
meaning  of  ladu  was  probably  '  pressure.' 

367.  tala,  '  palate,'  LV.  18.— Sinb.  tala,  n.ag.  talla ;    Skr., 

P.  tdtu. 

368.  talan,  *  to  beat,  to  castigate.'— Sinh.  talam,  ES.  No.  506 ; 

P.  talHi. 

369.  tftlu,    'lock;      tahi-dadi,   'key,'   Chr.,  LV.   57,   KV.; 

lalu-mukaru,  '  ring  or  knocker  of  a  door,'  LV.  57 ; 
talii-valii,  'lock-hole,'  ibid. — P.  tala,  Skr.  tala. 

370.  tambn,  Ggr.,  tabn,  LV.  56,  '  pillar.'— Sinh.  fdmha.  ES. 

No.  48-^  ;  P.  thambfia. 

371.  tan,    'place,   residence.' — Sinh.    tati,  tan,  ES.  No.  488; 

P.  miia. 

372.  tan.  '  body,'  in  lan-makiuiu,  '  bug,'  Chr.,  '  flea,'  LV.  4fi. 

—Sinh.  tunu,  ES.  No.  520, 1 ;  Skr.,  P.  tanu. 

373.  tari,  '  star.'— Sinh.  taru,  ES.  No.  497  ;  P.  lara. 

374.  taxi, '  plate,  basin ' ;   Chr.  fan, '  cup.'    fen-bd-lari, '  cup,' 

LV.  35 ;  loiiu-iari,  '  salt-cellar,'  LV.  55. — Sinh.  taia. 

375.  teli,   'pot,'  LV.    60.— Sinh.   tali,   tali,   ES.   No.    602; 

P.  than. 

376.  teman,    'to   be   wet';    tr.   temdildn,   'to   wet.' — Sinh. 

temenu,  ES.  No.  532  ;  P.  temeti. 

377.  ten,   LV.   55,    Ggr.,  ten.   Chr.,   '00.'- Sinh.   tel,   ES. 

No.  535  ;  P.  tela. 

378.  tera,  '  thirteen,'  Ggr. — P.  terasa,  but  Sinh.  lelesa. 

379.  tiben,   'to  continue,  to  be,  to  live,  to  belong.' — Sinh. 

tibenii,  ES.  No.  512. 

380.  tiki,  '  somewhat,  a  little  ' ;  fen  tiki,  '  a  drop  of  water,' 

LV.  9.— Sioh.  lik-a,  ES.  No.  480. 

381.  tila,  'surface.'    faetila,  'foot,'  see/ot;   aitiUt,  'hand,* 

see  <i(.— Sinh.  tala,  ES.  No.  499,  2 ;  P.  tala. 
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382.  tUea-on,  'seaame,'  LV.  54.^8mh.,  Skr.,  P.  Ula,  cf.  o'. 

383.  tima.  '  he,  himself.'— Sinh.  lama,  ES.  No.  493. 

3S4.  tin,  'three';  Ggr.  (wici;  tinvana,  'the  third*;  tevU,  '23'; 
tettiris,  '33,'  Ggr.^Sinh.  tun,  ES.  No.  519. 

385.  tad'''  'edge,  point';  /ira-Zw/w, 'arrow-bead,' LV. 91. — 

Sinh.  iuda,  'beak,  mouth,'  ES.  No.  518;  P.  tunda. 

386.  tflni,  'thin.'— Sinh.  turn,  ES.  No.  520,  2;  P.  tanu. 


-  Sinh.   uduH,   ES. 


U,  U. 

387.  udnn,    '  fireplace,'   Ggr.,   LV. 

No.  174;  P.  uddhana. 

388.  udu,  '  high,'  Ggr. ;  '  sky,  firmament,'  Chr.,  Ggr.,  LV.  2, 

KV.— Sinh.  Hdii,  ES.  No.  167;  P.  udiiha. 

389.  ufadiEun,  '  birth,' Ggr. — Nom.  verb. ;  cf.  Sinh.  u/)rtrfin«, 

ES.  No.  180 ;  P.  uppqi/ali. 

390.  ofulyan,  '  to  raiae,  to  lift  up,'  Ggr. — Sinh.  upukanu. 

391.  ufiiran,    'to   pluck    out,    to    eradicate,'    Qgr.  —  Sinh. 

iiptirann,  ES.  No.  181 ;  P.  iippd/eti. 

392.  ngen,  '  to  learn,'  LV.  185.— Sinh.  ugannu,  ES.  No.  162 ; 

P.  vgrjanhdti. 
agnli,  '  scarlet ' ;  see  uugulu. 

393.  ulinlan,  '  to  raise,  to  bear,  to  carry,'  LV.  187. — Sinh. 

usuiamt,  ES.  No.  204;  P.  ucc&kti. 

394.  Hi,  *  thread,'  Chr.,  Ggr.,  LV.  85  ;   tii-dati,  '  net/  LV.  85. 

—Sinh.  ku,  ES.  No.  1640. 

395.  nkan,   '  to  heave,  to  raise,  to   carry ' ;   dunt-ukd-mihn, 

'  hunter,'  LV.  85.— Sinh.  «kanu,  ES.  No.  167. 

396.  nknla.  'groins,'   LV.  19.— Sinh.  vkul,  ES.   No.   160; 

Skr.  utkata. 

397.  nkimu,  'louse.'— Sinh.  ukimu,  ES.  No.  159;  Skr.  utkana. 

398.  ttUn,  '  owl,'  LV.  43.— Skr.,  P.  uluka. 

399.  nUi.  'bracelet,  ring,'  LV.  52;   Chr.  ulay,  Py.  oula.— 

Sinh,  talatu.     Of.  ES.  No.  1305,  1. 

400.  nmagu.  'hollow,'  LV.  153.- Sinh.  umaga,  ES.  No.  184; 
P.  iimmaggn. 

401.  nngnilii.  'vermilion,  scarlet,'  Ggr.,  LV,  34;  Ohr.  ugali. 
-Sinh.  iiigul,  ES.  No.  122  ;  P.  hiA'juli. 
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,  nnj,  'bamboo,'  Bell,  The  Maldive  Islands,  p.  2. — Sinh. 
una. 

403.  nra-mati,  '  breast,  chest,  bosom,"  Chr.,  LV.  IS ;  '  the 
nipples,'  Qgr.— Sinh.  ura,  ES.  No.  193 ;  P.  »ca.     Cf. 

B.T,  M'ifi. 

404.  ai,  '  high;  us-kuran,  '  to  raise,'  LV.  185 ;  us-niai. 
'  molher-in-law,'  LV.  13  ;  m-bitt,  '  cultivated  land,' 
LV.  70.— Sinh.  «*,  ES.  No.  200 ;  P.  ticca. 

405.  TIB,    '  Bugnr-cane ' ;    ussakuru,    ns-Itahuru,    '  (common) 

sugar,'  Chr.,  Ggr.,  LV.  55,  KV— P.  ucchu  ;  but  Sinh. 
ttk,  ES.  No.  155. 

406.  uturn, 'north,  northern, 'Ggr., LV.  166;  Py.  outourou. — 

Sinh.  ulnru,  ES.  No.  171;  P.  ullar/i. 

407.  n,  '  fork,'  Ggr— Sinh.  ul.  ES.  No.  194  ;  P.  sula. 

408.  nru,  '  pig.'— Sinh.  firu,  ES.  No.  207 ;   P.  sukara. 


V. 

409.  va',  'round'   (Chr.  writes  raj;'). — Sinh.  eafa,  ES-  No. 

1266  ;  P.  f/rtlfi. 

410.  vadan,  'carpenter's  work,'  in  vadan-kurd-mihun,  'car- 

penter,' Chr.,  LV.  80  ;  mdan-ka/i,  'chisel,'  LV.  81.— 
A  Prakritic  •  vaMhana  is  to  be  Bupposed.  Cf.  Sinh. 
vada,  •  carpenter,"  ES,  No.  1270  =  P.  vaddhaki. 

411.  vadfiigennavan,   'to  walk'   (highest  language),  Ghr. — 

Sinh.  vadimt,  ES.  No.  1269;  P.  vaddhati. 

412.  Tags, '  leopard ;  thief,'  Ggr,    rnlu-vagu, '  tiger,'  LV.  39 ; 

rakkan  {=vag-kau),  'theft,'  Ggr. — Sinh.  rag,  ES, 
No.  1262  ;  P.  ryaggba. 

413.  vaha,  '  story,  tale,  legend.'— Sinh.  msw,  ES.  No.  1309, 1 ; 

P.  vdca. 
Vfti, '  left  arm  ' ;  see  mt. 

414.  vai,  '  wind,'  LV.  9;  Ggr.,  Chr.  vde,  Py.  ua^.— Sinh.  ed, 

ES.  No.  1327;  V.i-ata. 

415.  vain,  'grave,  pit,  hole,  well.'     valn-lan,  'to  bury,'  Chr., 

LV.  1 18  ;  feu-talu,  '  cistern,'  LV.  61 ;  fiya-calu,  '  foot- 
print,' Ggr.— Sinh.  ra{a,  ES.  No.  1326 ;  Skr.  avata. 
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416.  Tan,  '  colour/  or  according  to  the  Sinh.  '  like«  similar.' 

Gl  ran-van-ld,  '  brass/  lit.  golden-coloured  or  gold-like 
metal^  Ohr.,  Qgr. — Sinh.  raw,  ES.  1286  ;  P.  vanna. 

417.  Tannan,  '  to  enter/  Ghr. — By  assimilation  from  *  vadnan 

=  Sinh.  vadinu,  ES.  No.  1281 ;  P.  vqfati. 

418.  Tafaiiy  'to  twist';  rdnU'Vard-mthu,  *  rope-maker/  LY.  81. 

— Skr.  vartayati.    The  Sinh.  has  not  preserved  the 
corresponding  verb,  but  cf.  vdtiy  *  wick  * ;  P.  vattifjcd). 

419.  van,  *  forest,'  LV.  71;   vaiu-mgu,  *  tiger,'  LV.  39. — 

Sinh.  ral,  ES.  No.  1301. 
vae,  *  wind ' ;  see  rat. 

420.  van,  *  to  become,  to  be,'  LV.  182,  186.     gina-vdn,  *  to 

increase';  madu-vdn,  *to  decrease/  LV.  112. — Sinh. 
renu,  ES.  No.  1387. 

421.  vare  (-e»),  *rain,'  Chr.,  Qgr.,  LV.  7;  mre-pene,  'rain- 

water/ Py. — Sinh.  rahare. 

422.  vat,  LV  20,  va',  J.R.A.S.  Ceyl.  Br.  No.  24,  p.  124, 

vai,  Chr.,  *  left  arm.' — Contracted  from  va'  =  Sinh. 
mm,  ES.  No.  1288,  1 ;  P.  vdma  +  at. 

423.  vednn,     *  offering,     present,'     Chr.  —  Sinh.    vdndum, 

*  worship,  adoration ' ;  vandinu,  ES.  No.  1284  =  vandati. 
Cf .  Maid,  tedun  kuran,  '  to  be  attached,'  LV.  101. 

424.  vehen,  '  to  rain,'  LV.  185.     vdre  veheni,  *  it  rains ' ;  Jini 

veheniy  *  it  dews,'  LV.  9, 10. — Sinh.  vahinu. 

425.  veil,  'earth,  mould,  sand.' — Sinh.  tali,  ES.  No.  1412; 

P.  vdlukd. 

426.  vettan,  '  to  fall,'  Chr. ;   -<?»,  LV.  183 ;    rettdildn,  '  to 

fell,'  Chr.— Sinh.  mfenu,  ES.  No.  1404. 

427.  ven,  '  tank.'— Sinh.  vdv,  ES.  No.  1413 ;  P.  vdpu 

428.  vidu,  LV.  2,  vidani,  Chr.,  Ggr.,  *  flame,  flash,  lightning' ; 

vidu-vidu'jahan,  *  to  shine,  to  flash/  LV.  188. — Sinh. 
vidu,  viduliy  ES.  1388 ;  P.  lij/u,  t\jjullatd. 

429.  viha,  '  poison.'— Sinh.  visa,  ES.  No.  1320 ;  P.  visa. 

430.  vihi,  vis,   '  twenty/  Qgr.    onavihi,  '  19 ' ;    ekdvia,  bdvia, 

'21, 22,'  etc.,  Qgr.— Sinh.  viai,  ES.  No.  1375  ;  P.  vtsati, 
vUam. 

431.  vikkan,   'to  sell.'  — Sinh.    vikunanu,   ES.   No.  1328; 

P.  vikkindii. 


Art.  XXXI. — Hinlorical  Notn  tm  Soiifh-Emt  Pertia.  By 
Major  P.  MoLBSWORTH  Sykes,  C.M.G.,  Royal  Gold 
Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geograpliical  Society. 

Sottth-Eabt  Persia,  the  history  of  which  I  propose  to 
diecuBS  Tcry  briefly,'  consists  of  the  provinces  of  Eirmun 
and  Peraiaii  Baluchisliin,  in  which  I  bave  been  travelling 
since  Itj93,  and  where  I  was  commissioned  to  foand 
a  consulate  in  1894.  Before,  however,  approaching  their 
history,  it  seems  advisable  to  recapitulate  the  physical  features 
of  these  desert  provinces,  which,  us  elsewhere,  have  mainly 
owed  their  history  to  their  geographical  conditions. 

Southern  Persia  and  Baluchistan  occupy  some  twenty 
degrees  of  longitude  on  the  map,  and  lie  between  the  rich 
alluvial  plains  and  ancient  civilizations  of  the  Euphrates, 
Tigris,  and  Kiirun  on  the  west,  and  that  of  the  Indus  on 
tho  east.  The  provinces  discussed  iu  this  paper  hold 
a  central  position,  with  Pars  on  the  west  and  British 
BaluchisliiD  on  the  east;  they  were  consequently  somewhat 
remote  from  both  these  centres  of  civil  ixation. 

I  begin  with  Kirmuu,  which  is  a  province  of  great  interest 
if  only  for  the  various  climates,  products,  and  peoples  that  it 
contains.  In  common  with  the  whole  coast  of  Southern 
Persia,  the  country  lies  low  for  a  considerable  distance 
inland ;  the  heat  at  the  ports  is  terrible,  and  there  are  no 
good  harbours,  while  as  there  is  alwaj'S  either  too  much 
ot  too  little  wind  in  tho  Peraian  Gulf,  niivigation  ia  by 
DO  means  easy.  This  coast  strip  is  hacked  hy  successive 
ranges  all  running  parallel  to  the  coast,  i.e.  with  a  north-west 


'  In  ray  rowntly  puliliihod  work, 

Mturray],  two  chitnlera  orn  dsTiitnd  I     

uoil  Mn  to  {hut  111  ren>iiiti  BdunliieUn.    Thnm 
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trend.  la  aome  parts  the  altitude  increases  gradaaUj, 
but  in  Jimft  the  low  -  lying  country  runs  np  to  the 
mightv  mono  tain  barrier  which  holds  np  the  Iraoian 
plateau,  and,  as  a  consequence,  enjojs  a  comparatively 
generous  rainfall.  In  tbiti  range,  to  the  eoutb  of  Eirmoa 
city,  I  have  scaled  two  peaks,  the  Euh-i-Shah  and  Kub-i- 
Bazar,  which  attain  the  great  altitude  of  14,000  feet. 
North  of  these  Titans  the  country  gradually  sinks,  although 
round  the  capital  the  ranges  touch  13,000  feet,  but  beyond 
them  are  the  low-lying  wtietes  of  the  Lut,  the  great  desert 
of  Persia.  This  "  land  of  drought  and  of  the  shadow  of 
death"  stretches  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  north,  and 
forme  a  greater  hindrance  to  intercourse  and  invasion  than 
any  range  of  mouutains.  Just  as  the  traveller  from  the 
Fersiau  Gulf  has  to  cross  range  after  range  at  right  aaglea 
before  reaching  the  Inlnian  plateau,  so  too  his  onward 
journey  is  rendered  moat  difficult  by  the  funereal  waste  of 
the  Lut.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  even  outside 
the  siuister  influence  of  the  Lut  ISouth-East  Persia  is  by  no 
means  fertile,  and  is  best  described  as  desert  tempered  by 
oases.  It  ia  hard  for  dwellers  in  Europe  to  realize  what 
it  means  to  be  absolutely  dependeut  for  all  crops  on 
irrigation,  but  when  that  is  once  grasped  the  immense 
importance  of  the  mountains  of  Persia  is  evident,  as  Without 
these  storehouses  of  snow  the  whole  country  would  be  almost 
uninhabitable  except  by  a  few  nomads. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  huge  area  number  perhaps  7S0,000> 
and  may  be  divided  into  dwellers  in  towns  or  villages 
and  nomads.  The  dwellers  in  houses  are  Iranians,  the 
pre-Aryan  inhabitants  and  also  the  successive  hordes  of 
invaders  having  generally  continued  their  wandering  life, 
which  is  much  the  same  as  that  depicted  in  the  book  of 
Job.  Indeed,  the  life  of  a  nomad  is  most  antagonistic  to 
civilization.  Among  the  tribes  in  the  province  are  ancient 
Persian  clans,  e.g.  the  Lak,  also  Arabs,  Mongols,  Baluchis, 
Turks,  and  gypsies. 

We  now  come  to  Persian  Baluchistiiu,  which  includes  the 
wt-slcni  half  of  Makran,  the  eastern  and  larger  portion  of 
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IBuluchistun  being  either  British  or  und^r  British  infiuenco. 
The  whole  country  approximately  correspoiids  to  the 
Beveoteenth  aalrapy  of  Darius  as  recorded  by  Iterodotiis. 

Physically  speaking,  Makrun  includes  the  coast  strip  as 
far  inland  as  the  watershed  of  the  first  important  range 
of  hills.  This  district  is  washed  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  and 
just  as  its  coastline  approximately  trends  east  and  west, 
80  too  its  ranges  run  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  are,  if 
anything,  more  difficult  to  cross  than  those  further  west. 
Nortii  of  Makran  the  country  elopes  down  to  the  level  of 
the  Lut,  which  not  only  envelops  it  on  the  north,  but  also 
separates  it  from  Kirmiln,  so  that  few,  if  any,  countries  are 
BO  iuaccesaible  as  Persian  Baluchistan.  It  is  consequently 
not  surprising  that,  after  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  no  European  travelled  in  this  forgotten  land  until 
less  than  a  century  ago. 

In  the  district  of  Sarbad,  borderiug  on  8istan,  is  the 
romurkable  Euh-i-Taftan  or  Chahil  Tan,  which  I  scaled  in 
1893  when  I  discovered  a  volcano  in  the  aolfatara  stage  of 
existence.  Round  this  range,  which  runs  up  to  nearly 
13,000  feet,  the  country  is  high  and  should  be  comparatively 
fertile,  while  to  the  west  is  the  Lfit  and  to  the  east  the  equally 
dreary  wilderness  of  RbarHn.  Baluchislun,  indeed,  is  far 
less  fertile  than  £iriuan,  and  is  concisely  described  iu  the 
Baluchi  proverb  which  relates  that  when  the  Almighty 
created  the  world  Baluchistan  was  formed  from  the  refuse 
material.  Its  inhabifanta  may  number  260,000,  all  of  whom 
rank  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  The  darkest  and 
oldest  tribes  are  probably  of  Dravidian  origin,  the  Baluchla 

|*re  Aryans  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian,  and  there  is 
9  medley  of  Arabs,  Tatars,  Kurds,  and  Rajput«  which  causes 
^e  anthropologist  to  despair. 
i  To  sum  up,  both  provinces  arc  difficult  of  access  from  the 
^rth  or  south,  and  Baluchietun  is  alto  flanked  on  the  west 
ly  un  arm  of  the  Liit.  Consequently  no  invasion  has  taken 
place  by  sea,  and  the  provinces  have  escaped  the  fell 
mssaocres  of  Ghengiz  and  Tamerltme.  On  the  other  hand, 
tbey  have  paid  the  penalty  of  remoteness  by  remaining 
.A.B.  1902.  fiO 
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bncfcward,  and  the  Bouthom  prolongation  of  tJie  Lut  made 
Baluchistan,  until  comparatiyely  recent  times,  a  separate 
province  independent  of  Persia ;  Kirman,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  looked  to  Fars  and  Arabistan  for  its  civilization,  and  it 
was  from  the  west  that  it  was  overrun  by  the  Arabs. 

After  this  brief  description  of  the  province,  I  now  proposo 
tfl  discuss  its  history.  Herodotus  mentions  the  Germanii  na 
forming  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Persia,  while  the 
fourteenth  satrapy  of  Darius,  as  he  describes  it,  inclndes  the 
province  of  Kirman  as  it  is  to-day.  To  this  period  we  may 
assign  the  bronzes,  an  account  of  which  may  be  of  intereat. 

A  Khan  of  Khinaman,  a  small  district  to  the  west  of 
Kiruau  city,  informed  me  that  he  had  found  a  number  of 
these  articles,  and  when  I  was  able  I  paid  bim  a  visit  and 
enquired  as  to  the  details  of  the  find.  My  host  said  that 
hundreds  of  tombs  were  discovered,  some  five  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  corpses  had  crumbled  into  dust, 
and  it  could  not  be  nsccrtained  in  what  direction  tbey  had 
been  laid— a  very  important  point.  In  each  tomb  wero 
a  yellow  jar  of  pottery,  round  bowls  of  three  sizes,  a  pair  of 
bracelets,  two  pins,  and  some  arrow  and  spear  heads,  all  of 
wbich  were  of  bronze  except  the  vessels  Tn  addition,  two 
or  three  cornelian  gems  were  found,  and  some  small  silver 
earrings  and  bracelets,  which  I  did  not  see.  The  custom  of 
placing  a  cornelian  in  a  dead  man's  month,  with  the  names 
of  the  twelve  Imam  engraved  on  it,  is  one  that  obtains 
nowadays.  An  axe-head  was  also  shown  me,  and  there 
were,  in  addition,  two  handles,  which  may  have  fitted 
some  other  weapon,  but  not  the  axe-head.  This  com- 
pleted the  list  of  the  bronzes.  The  vessels  were  of  three 
types,  one  being  clearly  a  lamp,  and  of  the  others  one 
exactly  resembled  the  modern  Persian  pocket-bowl,  which 
is  carried  for  drinking  purposes.  Some  great  jars,  much 
like  the  khom  of  to-day,  but  shorter  and  wider,  were  also 
shown.  In  them  a  yellow  dust  had  been  found,  possibly 
wheat  or  millet,  hut  this  had  all  been  thrown  away. 

Mr.  C.  Hercules  Read,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  very 
liindly  furnished  rae  with  the  following  note  on  the  axe-head : 
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r"  The  Bpecial  interest  of  the  bronze  axe  found  at  KbinamaD 
is  that  its  form  shows  it  to  be,  uot  a  useful  weapon,  but 
a  survival  or  degradalion  ot  such  an  implement.  The  angle 
at  which  the  blade  is  set  to  the  handle  shows  that  it  can 
have  no  real  utility,  while,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  exaggerated 
crest  which  forms  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  the  blade  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  weapon  as  sueh. 
"  The  axe  from  Armenia,  a  fairly  remote  district,  in  Canon 
Orcenwcll's  collection,  has  certain  analogies  with  it,  but 
diflerg  essentially  in  being  manifestly  a  serviceable  weapon. 
The  socket,  in  this  case,  is  large  enough  to  aditiit  a  stout 

I  strong  handle,  while  the  ornamental  lion  is  small,  and  well 
adapted  ns  an  ornamental  appendage.  The  angle  at  which 
the  blade  is  set  to  the  shaft  is  also  a  clear  indication  that 
it  was  intended  for  use.  Widely  different  in  general 
appearance  as  these  two  objects  are,  there  seems  to  me  to 
bo  a  clear  resemblance  in  essentials,  and  in  time  thin  may  be 
made  clearer  by  further  excavations  and  discoveries  in  the 
country  intervening  between  South-Enst  Persia  and  tho 
Black  Sea." 

We  may,  I  think,  conclude  that  this  most  interesting  find 
dates  from  the  Achaemenian  period,  although  the  pottery 
fends  to  show  that  it  belongs  to  a  late  stage  of  that  epoch. 

The  next  historical  event  of  importance  to  which  I  would 
draw  your  attention  is  the  march  of  Alexander  the  Great  from 
the  Indus  to  the  £aran.  -Some  years  ago  I  proved  that  the 
mighty  Iskandar  Riimi,  as  he  is  termed  in  the  East,  halted 
for  a  considerable  time  in  the  valley  of  the  Halil  Riid  to  the 
south  of  KirmSn.'  At  the  end  of  1900  I  revisited  that 
valley,  and  one  of  my  servants  brought  me  a  vase  of 
Oriental  alabaster  which  he  had  bartered  for  an  old  pair  of 
trousers.  This  interesting  antique  is  pronounced  by  the 
British  ^Museum  to  be  a  Greek  unguent  vaae  of  the  fourth 
century  B.c,  and  was  probably  loft  behind  by  the  array  of 
^_  Alexander  the  Great.  It  has  furnished  me  with  gratifying 
^H     evidence  that  my  deductions  were  probably  correct. 

^^H  '  Tat  Titiimid  JRIm  in  Ftriia,  p.  ITS  utnq. 
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During  the  period  of  what  is  now  tanned  tlie  I'artUian 
dynastT,  I  have  found  no  reference  to  Kirman,  but  it  became 
famous  when,  after  the  conquest  of  Fara,  it  waa  seized  by 
Ardeshir,  the  8on  of  Piipak,  who  finally  defeated  Artabaoua 
or  Ardavan  in  a  desperatoly  contested  battle  near  Riim 
Hurmuz,  with  the  result  that,  after  enduring  a  foreign  yoke 
for  five  centimes,  a  national  dynasty  waa  re-establislied  in 
the  honseof  Sasan,  which  lasted  until  the  Arab  conquest. 

In  connection  with  the  illustrious  Ardeshir  I  would 
invito  attention  to  Bam,  which  is  situated  about  120  miles 
to  the  E.S.E.  of  Kirman,  and  i.t  tho  last  town  in  Peraia 
in  this  direction.  Indeed,  a  journey  of  600  miles  ucross 
deecrts  must  be  undertaken  before  Nuehki  and  Quetta  arc 
reached.  Bam  from  early  times  has  been  of  note  in  Persia, 
The  district  was  designated  Arlm'  or  Four,  from  its  four 
cities  of  Bam,  Kigiin,  Narmashir,  and  Nlsa.  Of  these.  Bam 
and  Rigan  were  founded  by  Bahman,  Ardeshir  can  claim  the 
credit  of  building  the  city  of  ^armashir,  and  his  wife  con- 
structed the  dam  on  which  Nisa  depended.  It  was  also  the 
home  of  Haftan-bokht,  Ardeshir's  great  rival,  in  connection 
with  whom  a  curious  legend  is  recounted  in  the  Palilavi 
Kdrnainnli  -  i  -  Arfakshh--i -  ruimhehi  und  also  lo  the  ^hdli 
Nameh.  The  daughter  of  Haftan-bokht,  when  spinning  with 
other  maidens,  picked  up  an  apple,  within  which  she  found 
a  worm.  She  thereupon  vowed  that  if  she  completed  her 
allotted  task  before  the  others,  she  would  save  the  worm 
alive.  Almost  at  once  her  spinniag  was  miraculously 
accomplished,  and,  faithful  to  her  promise,  she  cherished 
the  worm.  From  this  time  the  family  of  Haftau-boklit 
prospered  exceedingly,  until  its  chief  became  the  ruler  of  the 
province  of  Kirmiin. 

According  to  the  Pahlavi  work,  "  the  army  of  Haftan-bokht 
attacked  a  caravan  of  Ardeshir,  and  brought  the  spoils  to 
Guzaran,  a  borough  of  Gular,  where  the  worm  had  its  abode. 
Now  as  regards  the  (worm)  idolatry,  it  (grew)  so  powerful 
that  fire  thousand  men,  who  composed  its  forces  in  the 
different  frontiers  of  Siud,  assembled,  and  Haftan-bokht  too 
collected  his  army.     Ardeshir  sent  to  battle  with  the  worm. 


■ 
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but  ils  supporters  took  refuge  in  the  lulls  and,  f&lUog  on  Lis 
army  at  ni'glit,  routed  it.  ArdeshTr  then  took  the  field  in 
person,  but  was  also  routed,  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life." 
However,  the  worm  and  its  supporters  were  finally  defeated 
by  a  atratagera,  Ardeshlr  or  ono  of  his  adherents  visiting 
Guzaran  in  disguise,  and  pouring  molten  tin  down  the  worm's 
throat,  which  effected  the  death  of  (he  monster  and  the  over- 
throw of  Haftjin-bokht.  At  one  time  I  thought  that  this 
fable  of  the  worm  was  a  poetical  description  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  silkworm,  but  later  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  roust  be  a  legend  of  snake  worship.  Professor  E.  G, 
Browne,  however,  makes  the  happy  suggestion  that  perhaps 
both  these  ideas  were  embodied  in  the  legend,  and  this 
seems  extremely  likely. 

Gnzaran  of  the  PahlavJ  and  Eujariin  of  the  S/ia/i  Namek, 
which  is  probably  the  site  of  aueieut  Bam,  is  situated  about 
a  mile  above  the  fort  on  the  river.  It  is  now  a  ruin  and 
known  as  Euzariin,  which  is  almost  exactly  the  same  word  as 
G-uziiraii,  and  even  to-day  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Bam  Fort 
is  known  as  Kut-i-Kirm,  or  the  Fort  of  the  Worm. 

I  will  now  discuss  the  capitals  of  Eirman  and  give  my 
reasons  for  having  located  the  Carmana  omnium  mater  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  in  or  a  little  to  the  north  of  Jlruft. 
Modern  Kirmaa  mainly  lies  a  little  to  the  west  of  a  more 
ancient  city,  which,  on  good  authority,  is  stated  to  have 
been  founded  bv  Ardeshir.  But  it  became  the  capital  uf  the 
province  about  a.h.  315  (928),  when  Abu  Ali  Muhammad 
ibn  Ilias  seized  the  province.  Before  this  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Kalu-i-Sang  of  Sirjan  was  the  capital.  Mr.  Guy  Le 
Strange,'  trusting  to  the  accounts  of  Arab  travellers,  and 
unaware  of  the  results  of  my  visit  to  Sirjan,  thought  that  this 
capital  was  to  be  found  elsewhere,  but  my  explorations  have 
caused  him  to  change  his  views.  I  would  beg  to  express 
a  sense  of  my  gratitude  for  the  assistance  which  I  have 
derived  from  bis  studies. 

I  would  now  invite  your  attention  to  Sat'Idabud,  about 

'  Jiunial  III  the  Buj-nl  Aguitic  Swietj  (Apnl.  1601). 
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100  miles  south-west  of  Kirtnan.  From  this  town  I  rode  a  few 
miles  easi  in  order  to  explore  thoroughly  what  is  undoubtedly 
an  ancieut  capital  of  the  proviiice,  though,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  it  has  been  ignored  by  the  very  few  travellers 
who  have  passed  this  way.  Kal'a-i-Sang,  or  Stone  Fort,  is 
also  knowu  as  Kal'a-i-Bayza,  and  rises  in  glorious  whiteness 
some  300  feet  above  the  level  plain,  Ita  direction  is  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  its  length  400  yards,  its  breadth 
being  rather  less  than  200  yards.  Approached  from  the 
north  this  remarkable  limestoue  crag  is  surrounded  at  aoinc 
fifty  yards  from  ita  base  by  a  low  sun-dried  brick  wall, 
which  bore  traces  of  having  been  rebuilt  on  older  foundations. 
Inside  this  we  found  a  beautiful  stone  pulpit  some  five  feet 
high,  on  one  side  of  which  were  four  rows  of  iVffsM  inscription; 
a  fifth  row  had  been  obliterated. 

While  laboriously  trying  to  make  out  tbe  meaning  of  the 
inscription,  three  ragged  peasants  appeared  and  at  once  began 
to  decipher  it.  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  their 
leader  was  the  muHa  of  the  village,  and  we  learned  from 
him  that  the  pulpit  had  been  constructed  by  SultaD  Abmad, 
'Imad-ud-Dln  of  the  Muzaffar  dynasty  of  Kirman  in  \.H. 
789  (1387).  The  iuacription  ran:  "The  Sovereign,  great, 
just,  glorious,  and  victorious,  Sultan  Ahmad."  We  were 
furthermore  informed  that  the  headman  of  the  adjacent 
village  ol'  'Izzctiibiid  had  wished  to  remove  the  pulpit  to 
his  village,  and  in  order  to  lighten  it  the  top  row  of  the 
inscription  bad  been  hammered  ofi",  after  which  the  task  was 
given  up,  as  the  pulpit  is  a  monolith,  and  most  escei'd  two 
or  three  tons  in  weight. 

Under  the  miiUa'a  guidance  we  moved  round  to  the  south- 
west corner,  where,  as  also  at  the  north-cast  angle,  there  is 
a  high  traverse  wall,  the  intervening  space  to  the  south 
having  evidently  been  the  ruler's  residence.  On  this  side 
the  inner  wall  is  some  forty  yards  from  Ihe  eiiff,  and  the 
outer  is  'iOO  yards  distant,  so  that  the  total  area  enclosed  was 
considerable. 

The  sole  approach  to  the  fort  is  on  the  south-west,  where 
we  found  a  second  inscription  on  the  right-band  side,  just 
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bolow  the  remains  of  a  brick  dam.  Nothing,  however,  oould 
be  read  until  I  sent  for  a  skin  of  water  aud  carefully  washed 
tlie  surface  of  the  rock,  when  we  made  out  a  few  lines  to 
the  foUowiug  cSoct:  "Id  this  blissful  abode  Amir  A'zuui 
Husayn-ibu-Ali  constructed  the  Hiimmam."  The  date  was 
apparently  a-h.  410  (1019),  but  as  the  third  cipher  was  not 
clear  it  may  have  been  anything  from  a.u.  410  to  420 
(1019-1029).  The  individual  who  thus  perpetuated  his 
memory  was  almost  certainly  the  Deilami  Qovemor,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  him  further-  The  ruins  of 
the  Hammam  were,  however,  clearly  visible,  the  foundations 
of  the  stove  having  remained  almost  intact. 

On  the  crest  of  the  hiU  tiie  buildings  have  practically 
disappeared,  and  the  same  is  generally  true  of  the  walls,  but 
under  the  north-eust  and  highest  portion  of  the  crag  is  a  fine 
grotto,  known  as  the  "  King's  Seat,"  which  is  faced  by  the 
pulpit,  and  yet  a  third  inscription,  giving  the  name  of 
Muhammad  Shah,  was  delicately  chiselled  in  the  rock.  As 
there  was  no  date,  it  was  impossible  to  identify  who  was  the 
particular  sovereign  thus  commemorated. 

Below  is  a  second  grotto,  known  as  the  Aniierun,  where 
the  ladies  spi'nt  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  and  as  the  eliil'  is  quite 
inaccessible  on  this  face,  it  must  have  formed  an  ideal  retreat 
for  a  Persian  ruler.  No  antiquities  of  any  kind  were  forth- 
coming, except  a  lustred  tile,  which  at  once  showed  that  this 
fort  was  inhabited  during  the  thirteenth  century,  while 
history  relates  that  it  was  the  prison  of  the  founder  of  the 
Muzafiar  dynasty  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 

Afzul  Kirmani,  who  flourished  in  .i,D.  1188,  wrote: 
"Among  the  divisions  of  KJrmun  is  Sirjan,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Bardsir,  a  fine  fertile  district ;  and  in  Seljuk 
times  they  drew  their  ti-oops  thence,  and  kept  a  large 
garrison  in  it,  as  being  on  tho  Kirman-Fars  boundary. 
And  iu  Sirjiui  are  many  old  graves,  and  travellers  and  Sutis 
term  it  Lesser  Syria.  And  there  is  a  great  fort  reaching 
tu  the  clouds." 

Sirjan,  as  already  said,  ia  the  older  Moslem  capital  of 
Kirmiin,  hut  we  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  ancient 
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oiipital  of  the  province,  known  in  clitssic  times  as  Carmana 
omnium  mater,  about  which  we  are  not  without  clear 
iuformation,  as  already  stated  in  my  larger  work.  Ibn 
Haukal,'  in  the  first  pliice,  mcDtJons  that  "between  Jlroft 
and  Bam  is  llurmiiz  -  ul- Malik,  now  known  as  Kariat- 
nl-Jauz  " ;  and  he  gives  more  than  one  itinerary,  enabling 
U8  to  fix  the  site.     The  first  is  as  follows : — 

Ravin  to  Sarviatan  ...         ...       1  stage. 

Sarvistan  to  Darjin  ...         ...      1     „     (short). 

Diirjin  to  Ram       ...         ...         ...       1     ,■ 

All  these  stages  are  well  known  to  me.  Again,'  starting 
from  Sarvistiin  we  have  a  second  itinerary  as  follows : — 

Sarvistan  to  Uurmiiz      ...         ...         ...      1  stage. 

Hurmiiz  to  Jlriift  ...         ...         ...      1     „ 

Finally,  Mukaddasi"  aids  us  in  our  identification  of  the 
site  by  the  following  itinerary : — 

Darjin  to  Hurmiiz  ...         ...         ...      I  stage. 

Hurmiiz  to  Jiruft  ...  ...  ...       1      „ 

The  site  we  seek  is  consequently  not  in  the  Jiruft  plain. 
but  in  the  hills  of  the  Jabal  £ariz.  I  have  twice  travelled 
along  this  very  route,  and  have  noticed  large  kiln-burnt 
bricks  and  other  ruins  at  Saghdar.  I  hope  to  return  to 
Eirman  in  the  autumn,  when  a  careful  investigation  of 
Marghak,  Deh  Bakri,  Maskun,  and  Saghdar  will  be  made. 
As  there  would  have  been  sufficient  arable  land  nowhere 
else,  the  search  can  be  confined  to  these  four  sites.  One  of 
these  hamlets,  then,  is  the  site  of  the  Cartnana  omnium  mater 
of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  from  my  local  knowledge 
I  should  select  Saghdiir,  which  is  on  the  banks  of  a  perennial 


1  P.  219  of  the  Bihliolhtca  Oeoffraphonim  Arabieonim  editioa,  bj  He  Gocje. 
'  Ibn  Saukal,  p.  235.     For  Sarvislan  vide  "Ten  Thousand  Miles  m  Penua," 
p.  146. 
>  P.  473  of  the  B.a.A.  editioD. 
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river,  und  enjoja  an  pxcellent  climate  between  the  relaxing 
beat  of  Jiruft  and  the  rigorouB  atmosphere  of  Deh  Rakri.' 

I  will  conclude  with  a  reference  to  Persian  Baluchialaii, 
aboat  the  history  of  which  very  little  was  known  until 
4^uite  recently.  In  1896,  when  sorving  on  the  PerBo-Baluch 
Boundary  CommisBion  at  Julk,  I  visited  several  domed 
buildings  mainly  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  inside  which 
were  the  tombs  of  a  departed  race  of  chiefs,  commonly  known 
as  the  Eayanian  Maliks.  This  is,  however,  a  mistake,  there 
being  little  doubt  that  these  chiefs  were  members  of  the 
Suflar  family,  which  ruled  in  Baluchistan  for  more  than  five 
centuries  after  their  expulsion  from  Sistan.  Some  of  the 
mauaolea  consisted  of  but  one  chamber,  others  also  possessed 
an  anteclutmber.  and  a  third  kind  had  two  stories.  There 
were  remnants  of  tiling  under  the  line  of  the  dome,  and 
occasionally  there  were  crude  drawings  of  elephants  and 
peacocks,  hut  everything  was  of  the  lowest  order  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  Later  on,  at  Kuhak,  we  camped  near 
the  pretty  little  vQlage  where,  while  examining  a  tomb 
similar  to  those  described  at  Jalk,  I  discovered  a  brick  in 
one  of  the  walls  bearing  an  inscription,  mutilated  in  places, 
but  with  a  few  lines  legible,  to  the  effect  that  Mnlik  Shams- 
ud-Din,  who  died  in  a.h.  1027  {1617},  was  the  individual 
in  whose  honour  the  tomb  had  been  built.  Now  a  Persian 
historian  mentions  that  Qanj  Ali  Khan,  under  orders  from 
Shah  Abbaa,  invaded  Baluchistan  a  few  years  previous  to 
this  date,  and  was  opposed  by  a  Baluch  confederacy  headed 
by  Malik  Shams-ud-Din,  of  theSaSar  dynasty.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  it  will  be  conceded  that  this  corroboration  establishes 
a  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of  Persian  Baluchistan. 

'  Hr.  Guy  Le  Strange  infomu  nic  that  in  the  nhlirevinW  text;  of  Idriii 
(e.g.  the  British  Uoseum  US.)  tlicre  b  no  mcatiun  ol  II urmui.al- Malik  baying 
heeo  itD  aDdeBt  capital  af  Einaaa,  whureas  fram  the  Freucb  traaslation 
[OiagTophit  d'idriti,  to),  i,  p.  123)  it  ironld  appear  tliat  Idrisi  makm  the 
remark  nhnnt  this  Hurm^  whii^h  is  qanled  in  mj  nark.  ProlHiblj  tlio  French 
truDBiatiaii  was  nuilc  bom  a  mom  complete  HS.  than  the  one  in  the  British 
Muwuin  ;  in  snj  case,  proofs  ore  anfficientljr  nimnibuit  of  tho  ancient  importnaee 
ol  Hunnfiz-al-Ualik  witbaot  the  necenity  of  inroking  Idrbi. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.    Mara  in  the  guise  of  Buddha. 

TTurzburg,  Sanderring  20. 

January  25,  1902. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — It  is,  no  doubt,  very 
difficult  to  glean  after  the  rich  harvest  of  information 
collected  by  Professor  Windisch  in  his  masterly  monograph 
on  ''  Mara  und  Buddha  " ;  yet,  in  so  wide  a  field,  who  could 
ever  hope  to  attain  to  completeness  P  On  the  other  side,  the 
small  and  insignificant  ear  which  I  have  picked  up  while 
wandering  across  the  same  field  does  not  alter  the  general 
results  arrived  at  in  that  monograph ;  and,  withal,  the 
remoteness  of  the  spot  where  it  lay  hidden  is  enough  to 
excuse  any  omission.  When,  about  five  years  ago,  I  first 
perceived  it  in  Buddhaghosa*s  Commentary  on  the  Mad- 
agga  chapter  of  the  Anguttara  (vol.  i,  pp.  23  sqq.),  then  to 
be  read  only  in  MSS.,  whereas  at  present  some  portions  of 
this  work  are  printed  at  Colombo  on  bad  paper  in  Sinhalese 
characters,  I  sent  a  copy  of  it,  that  is  to  say  of  the  legend 
in  which  Mara  assumes  the  appearance  of  Buddha,  to 
Professor  Windisch,  who,  in  my  opinion,  is  our  competent 
master  in  this  branch  of  enquiry.  And  now  it  is  only  in 
the  hope  that  others  may  be  able  to  adduce  more  parallels, 
that  I  venture  to  call  attention  to  my  gleaning.  Such 
parallels  would  be  welcome  from  both  quarters,  from  the 
Buddhist  as  well  as  from  the  Christian.      For  the  legend 
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which  I  am  concerned  with  has  a  counterpart  in  a  legend 
which  relates  thut  once  the  Evil  One  appeared  to  a  monk  of 
the  Egyptian  desert  in  the  guise  of  Christ. 

The  Pali  source,  i.e.  the  Manorathapurani,  written  by 
Buddhaghosn  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century^A.D^ 
presents  us  with  about  a  hundred  legends,  one  of  which  deala 
with  an  upasaka,  named  Siira  Ambattha  or  Surambattha,  or 
simply  Ambattha  He  was  aetthi  of  Suvatthi  and  supported 
the  heretics,  but  one  day  Gotama  Buddha  preached  the 
Doctrine  to  him  in  a  way  appropriate  to  Siirambattha's 
status  in  the  world,  and  after  establisbing  him  in  the  fruit 
of  the  first  stage  of  the  Path  he  withdrew. 

"Then  Milra  thought:  'This  Siirambattba  is  my  own. 
To-day,  however,  the  Teacher  has  gone  to  his  house,  and 
perhaps  through  the  sermon  he  heard  the  Path  has  become 
manifest  to  him.  I  will  ascertain  whether  he  baa  escaped 
from  my  domain,  or  not.'  Then,  by  virtue  of  his  power  to 
assume  any  shape  he  desired  {aifano  kdmarupitd>/a).  Mora 
created  a  shape  resembling  that  of  the  Buddha,  and  as  even 
Ills  mode  of  taking  bold  of  his  robe  and  bowl  was  the  eamet 
he  counterfeited  the  Buddha  very  well.  In  this  attiro  ba 
took  his  stand  at  Siirambattha's  house-door. 

"  Surambattha,  upon  hearing  that  the  Buddha  had  come 
again,  thought :  '  The  Buddhas  do  not  come  save  for  what 
is  conducive  to  our  final  emancipation  {niyyauika).  Why, 
then,  has  he  returned  ? '  Still,  because  he  imagined  him  to 
be  the  Buddha,  he  speedily  went  near  unto  him.  After 
having  saluted  him,  he  stood  at  a  short  distance,  and  said  : — 

" '  Sir  !  But  a  moment  ago  you  finished  your  meal  in  this 
house  and  went  away.  What  can  be  the  reason  that  yoQ 
come  back  again  ? ' 

" '  Ambattha,'  he  answered,  '  when  I  taught  you  the 
Doctrine,  there  was  one  matter  which  I  taught  without 
having  previously  reflected  upon  it.  I  taught  that  all  the 
five  khandhas  are  impermanent,  associated  with  suffering, 
and  devoid  of  a  Self,  but  this  description  does  not  hold  tme 
of  all  of  them.  Some,  on  the  contrary,  are  permanent, 
stable,  and  eternal.' 
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"  Surambatthu  thought :  '  This  sormon  is  very  hurd  to 
believe.  For  the  Buddhus  would  not  teach  anything  without 
haviug  reflected  upon  it  beforehand.  We  know  that  Mara 
ia  the  oppouont  of  the  Buddha.  Evidently  this  is  Mara  I' 
'  Thou  art  Mara,'  he  said. 

"  Aa  floon  as  the  disciple  of  Buddha  bad  uttered  this  word, 
it  was  as  if  a  blow  with  an  asc  bad  fallen  upon  Mara.  Ke 
was  able  no  longer  to  keep  up  his  disguise.  '  Tes,  Aoibatthu  ! 
I  am  Mara  ! '  he  said. 

"  Whereupon  the  other  :  '  If  a  hundred,  yea,  if  a  thousand 
Maras  like  thee  should  come  here,  they  would  be  unable  to 
shake  my  fuilh  !  The  Great  Gotama,  the  Buddha,  when 
teaching  the  Doctrine  informed  me  thus  :  All  eonfeotioue 
(mrnklidrm)  are  impermanent.  Stop  no  longer  at  my  house- 
door!'  And  he  snapped  hie  fingera.  On  hearing  this, 
Mara  kicked  ut  him,  but,  unable  to  dispute  what  was  said, 
then  disappeared." 

Everybody  will  see  that  this  legend  ought  to  be  ranged 
with  those  which  Professor  Windisch  alluded  to  when  he 
said : — 

"Ala  der  Herracher  iiber  den  Sumaiira  endlich  ist  er  (Mara) 
es,  der  die  verachiedenen  Geatalten  und  Schicksale  dea 
Daseins  schafft  ....  Damit  hiingt  wohl  zusaromen, 
dass  Mara  selhst  vcrschiedene  Geatalten  anniiumt,  in 
denen  er  an  Buddha  und  deaseu  Anhunger  herantritt" 
{U.,  p.  199). 

Bnt  nobody  will  overlook  the  many  features  which 
distinguish  our  legend  from  all  such  in  tho  Maraaamyutta 
and  Bhikkhunisamyutta  of  theSamyutta-Nikaya.  Certainly, 
it  is  not  shaped  after  the  pattern  given  there.  Both  form 
and  contents  are  different.  Nowhere  else  does  the  Tempter 
approach  an  upasaka,  nor  does  be  assume  anywhere  but  in 
our  legend  the  outward  appearance  of  Buddha. 

The  name  of  Siira  Ambatiha  occurs,  as  far  as  I  know, 
only  once  more,  in  another  liat  of  uelebrated  householders 
(Aug.,  vol.  iii,  p.  4-31).  In  the  Sanskrit  literature  of  the 
Buddhists,  or,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  printed  texta,  it  does 
not  occur.     Likewise,  no  other  legend  ia  known  to  me  in 
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which  Miira  appears  in  the  gnise  of  Buddha.'  Nevertheless, 
J  liope  that  our  legend  does  not  stand  alone  in  Buddhist 
literature,  and  1  am  eager  to  get  intelligence,  particularly 
from  scholars  versed  in  the  Tibetan  and  Chinese  sources. 

Whereas  the  Bame  lejj^end,  or  a  similar  one,  is  as  yet 
wanting  in  this  hemisphere  of  the  globus  rdigiosus,  wa 
poaseas  a  parallel  in  the  other  sphere,  viz.  in  the  Lansiao 
history,  written  by  Palladius,  a  Christian  monk,  in  420  a.i>. 
It  contains  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  monks  who 
were  living  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  and  is  dedicat«d  to 
Lausus,  a  chamborlnin  at  the  court  of  Theodosius  II.  For 
other  details,  I  may  he  allowed  to  refer  to  the  critical 
Study*  on  this  work  by  Dom  Cuthbert  Butler,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  also  for  having  kindly  sent  me  a  proof  of  the 
legend  which  I  here  discuss,  forming  part  of  a  forthcoming 
critical  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Lausiac  history, 

Valens,  a  Palestinian  by  birth,  was  exceedingly  puffed 
up  with  haughtiness,  and  though  he  was  repeatedly  mocked 
by  the  devil,  still  he  continued  to  believe  that  these 
mockinga  proceeded  from  heavenly  powers.  Such  a  behaviour 
encouraged  the  devil  to  carry  his  mockery  to  the  utmost. 
"Ho  turned  into  Christ  {a->(T]nari^eL  eavrov  ch  top  Sarfipa) 
and  came  to  Valena  in  the  night,  being  himself  accompanied 
by  a  thousand  demons  in  the  disguise  of  angels,  who  carried 
torches.  Such  was  the  apparition :  A  fiery  circle  became 
visible,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  devil  appeared  in  the 
figure  of  Christ.  One  of  the  angel-demons  went  before  to 
tell  Yalens :  '  Christ  has  taken  pleasure  in  the  libertine 
mode  of  thy  life,  and  has  come  to  see  thee.' "  Thereupon 
the  monk  left  his  cell  and  adored  the  Antichrist.  The 
next  day  he  announced,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Community,  that  he  had  seen  Christ ;  but  the  holy 
Fathers  put  him  in  iron  fetters  for  a  year,  in  order  to  cure 


I  Divj&vad.,  pp.  3G0  sqi).  (^■E^!  also  Wimliscb,  Mara  a.  Buddha,  pp.  171  aqq.), 
nns,  i>{  ciiursf,  Udowq  In  mc,  but  the  Ipgccd  Dorrated  there  is,  in  niy  opinion,  do 
real  naralli'l  to  the  wlorj'  in  quextiou. 

"  The  Ijiusiac  History  of  Patludiua ;  Texts  nod  Studies,  Contributions  to 
Biblli'al  nod  Tatrntic  Literature,  vol.  ri,  No.  1 ;  Cnmbridge,  1898. 
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him  of  his  insaoity,  in  accordance  with  the  maxim,  Contmria 
contrariig  curontur. 

I  need  not  point  out  that  Valens,  though  he  was  living 
the  life  of  an  ascetic,  is  Tar  excelled  in  perspicacity  of  mind 
by  Siira  Ambattha  of  the  Buddhist  story,  who  was  only 
a  laymtin,  although  styled  ariyasavaka,  i.e.  belonging  to 
those  disciples  of  the  Buddha  who  were  walfeing  in  one  of 
the  four  Paths.  Yet  we  are  here  nol  concerned  with  the 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  the  two  men,  but  with 
the  legends  alone ;  and  if  we  undertake  to  compare  them 
one  with  the  other,  there  remains  only  one  real  similarity 
between  them,  to  wit,  that  the  Evil  One  makes  an  attempt 
to  deceive  his  victim  by  tttking  the  outward  appearance  of 
his  opposite. 

The  legend  of  Valens  is  told  besides  in  a  Syriac  version, 
now  printed  in  P.  Bedjan's  Aetn  Mitityrum  H  Sanctorum, 
X.  vii,  1897.  pp.  93-95,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  com- 
pilation made  by  'Anfin-Isho  in  about  670  a.d.,  and  described 
by  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Marg&  (oiulh  century),  in  his  Book 
of  the  Governors.'  The  Syriac  text  does  not  differ  from  the 
Greek  except  in  small  things,  as  Professor  Oakar  Braun,  of 
Wiirzburg,  had  the  kindness  to  assure  me, 

I  looked  round  for  any  other  story  that  might  bear 
resemblance  to  this  one,  but  my  effort*  have  not  been 
rewarded  with  success.  Neither  Sulpitius  Sever  us  nor 
Cassian  nor  the  Apoplithfijmata  Patrum  afforded  me  any- 
thing. It  is  quite  likely,  however,  that  in  Coptic,  Ethiopic, 
and  Arabic  sources  of  Christian  origin  some  such  story  will 
be  found.  At  present  we  can  only  say  that  the  legend  of 
Valens  stands  alone,  and  in  this  respect  both  sides  are  equal. 
Let  us  hope  that  future  research  will  free  the  Buddhist  as 
well  as  the  Christian  legend  and  their  common  element  from 
an  ungenial  isolatian. — Tours  sincerely, 

E.  Haruy. 


'  S™  K.  A.  Wnllm  Tiiwlffp,  "  Tho  Book  ..(  (1 


S3,  p.  101. 
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2.    A  NiTiMANJARi  Quotation. 


'  Journal  ^M 
the  Terse  ^M 
Dvu.  oud       ^ 


Dear  Sir, — In  the  September  number  of  the 
for  1900  T  traced  to  the  Sapianutra  of  Samkara  the 
andimabhutc  dehadau,  ct«.,  which  is  quoted  by  Dyii,  oud 
in  the  Sarcadarianatamijraha  of  Madhova.  I  have  now, 
however,  found  the  verse  in  another  work  of  Samkara, 
the  AfTiafiabodhini,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Bodleiaii. 
As  this  work  is  iin  esposition  of  the  Atntabodiia,  and  aa 
Dya  expressly  cites  the  verse  from  the  Attiiavrtti,  which 
presumably  equals  AtmabotlkuvrtH,  there  can  bo  little  doubt 
that  this  is  the  work  whence  the  quotation  is  derived. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  the  date 
given  by  Peterson  for  the  Nitimaiijari  is  supported  by  the 
statements  in  a  Benares  MS.  formerly  lent  to  Professor 
Max  Miiller,  and  in  the  MS.  in  his  own  collection  described 
by  Wiokremaainghe  (supra,  p.  643), — Yours  truly, 

A.  B,  Keith. 
Oxford,  September,  1902. 


;{.    An  Atlas  of  Ancient  India. 

To  T.  W.  Rkyi  David),  Etq. 

Dear  Sir, — Want  of  an  atlas  of  ancient  India  is  no 
doubt  much  felt  by  many  students  of  Indian  antiquity, 
notwithstanding  that  such  an  atlas  can  now  be  prepared 
and  published.  Without  pretending  to  give  a  complete  list 
of  the  contents  of  such  an  atlas,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
put  down  roughly  what  it  may  contain,  so  as  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  book  I  refer  to. 

Sheet  I  will  show  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Rig  Veda. 

Sheet  II,  places  mentioned  in  the  later  Vedas. 

Sheet  III,  places  existing  at  the  time  of  Buddha,  marking 

also  that  great  reformer's  journey  in  different  parts 

of  the  country. 
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Sheet  IV,  Empire  of  Asoka,  marking  also  the  places 
where  his  edicts  have  been  found  and  the  different 
stupas  erected. 

Sheet  Y,  routes  of  the  more  important  Chinese  travellers. 

Sheet  YI,  places  mentioned  in  the  Ramayana. 

Sheet  YII,  places  mentioned  in  the  Mahabharata. 

Sheet  YIII,  places  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Ealidasa. 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list,  for  further  sheets 
may  be  prepared  showing  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
different  Puranas.  At  all  events,  this  is  the  idea  of  the 
Atlas,  the  publication  of  which  I  wish  to  suggest  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Indian  antiquarians,  and  shall 
therefore  feel  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  give  this  letter 
a  place  in  the  ''Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland."  The  boundaries  of  the  different 
kingdoms  and  countries  cannot,  of  course,  be  given ;  their 
positions  can  only  be  roughly  indicated ;  but  those  of  towns, 
etc.,  can  be  accurately  marked. — Tours  truly, 

J.  C.  DUTT. 

8,  Raja  Ourudass*  Street,  Cakutta. 

July  31,  1902. 
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Ten  Thousand  Miles  in  Persia,  or  Eirht  Tbabs  in 
Ikan.  By  Major  P.  M-  Sykes,  C.M.G.  (Queen's  Bays) ; 
H.M.  Consul,  Kermiin  and  Persian  BaluchialJin.  8vo. 
{London :  Murray,  1902.) 

This  book  is  the  most  notable  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  South- Eaatem  Persia  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  it  forme 
the  necessary  complement  to  the  volumes  by  Lord  Curzon 
which,  rather  more  than  ten  years  ago,  Bummarized  all  that 
was  then  known  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Shah.  Kermun  and 
Sistsn,  with  the  neighbouring  Baluch  frontier,  could  then 
be  only  partially  described,  but,  thanks  to  the  network  of 
journeys  lately  carried  through  by  Major  Sykes,  this  south- 
eastern quarter  of  Persia  is  now  become  one  of  its  best 
known  regions.  With  the  purely  geographical  chapters 
it  is  needless  to  deal  in  this  place ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
narrative  is  clearly  written,  and  that  the  humours  of  the 
road  enliven  the  many  long  marches  through  the  wildemesa, 
which  everywhere  is  haunted  by  the  remembrance  of  a 
great  past 

From  the  historical  point  of  view  two  chapters  in  the 
present  work  are  of  iniportancu,  in  which  Major  Sykes  ban 
discussed  "  The  March  of  Alexander  the  Great  from  the 
Indus  to  the  ESriiu  "  and  "Marco  Polo's  Travels  in  Persia." 
At  the  present  day  in  Kerman  the  means  of  locomotion,  by 
mule  or  camel,  are  still  exactly  identical  with  what  existed 
in  the  fourteenth  century  when  the  Venetian  traveller  passed 
through  the  country.     The  marches  that  Marco  Polo  made 
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Major  Sykoa  could  and  did  miike,  the  possible  routes  and 
distances  being  the  same  in  both  cases :  aud  for  the  matter 
of  that  they  also  are  the  same  now  as  when  Alexander  came 
through  the  land  more  than  two  thousand  years  since,  and 
they  arc  likely  to  remain  the  same  for  some  time  yet  to 
come.  In  regard  to  the  travels  of  the  great  Venetian,  Major 
Sykes  points  out  good  reasons  for  doubting  the  hitherto 
accepted  roule  into  Persia  vifl  Baghdad,  through  Meso- 
potamia, and  to  the  Gulf  Porta.  Had  Marco  Polo  actually 
seen  '  Baudas '  he  would  hardly  have  failed  to  give  ua 
a  clear  description  of  the  former  City  of  the  Caliphs,  already 
then  recovering  from  the  Mongol  sack,  and  fast  rising  to 
be  the  great  city  which  Timur  occupied  a  century  and  more 
later.  Marco  Polo,  as  Major  Sykes  points  out,  more  probably 
entered  Persia  by  Tabriz,  and  passing  through  Savah  to 
Tazd,  thunce  took  the  northern  of  the  two  roads  to  Eorman. 
That  this  last,  vi&  Bafk,  was  the  route  followed,  is  proved 
ooDclusively  by  the  date-groves,  still  esistiug  near  Bafk, 
which  are  mentioned  by  Polo ;  while  the  alternative, 
southern,  tniijk  from  Tazd  to  Kerman  keeps  to  so  high 
an  altitudu  that  date-palms  are  not,  and  never  could  have 
been,  met  with  along  it. 

Of  Marco  Polo's  Camadi — the  place  named  Kumadia  in 
the  Saljiik  Chronicle  (as  General  Schindler  pointed  out 
in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  many  years  ago)  and  now 
known  as  Shahr-i-Dakiyanus,  'the  City  of  Decius' — Major 
Sykes  has  much  to  tell.  It  was  a  suburb  of  the  mediseval 
town  of  Jiruft,  which  last  must  have  been  in  Greek  days 
an  important  city,  for  coins  and  seals  are  abundantly 
found  here;  also,  our  author  had  the  good  luck  to  acquire 
a  small  alabaster  vase  which  had  been  dug  up  near  Jiruft, 
and  this  the  authorities  at  the  British  Museum  pronounced 
to  be  undoubtedly  of  Greek  workmanship,  dating  from  the 
fourth  century  b.c,  being  intended  to  contain  unguents. 
The  unguent  -  vase  is  the  clinching  point  in  a  chain  of 
geographical  argument,  whereby  Major  Sykes  would  seek  to 
prove  that  the  plain  of  Jiruft  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Greek 
capital  of  Kerman,  the  Carmana  omnium  maUr  of  Ammianua 
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Marcellinus.    This,  of  course,  needs  confirmation  by  digging 
and  an  archseological  survey,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
doubt  that  Major  Sykes  has  now  at  last  identified  the  site  of 
the  first  Arab  capital  of  Eerman,  namely  Sirjan,  the  position 
of  which  (as  pointed  out  in  the  July  number  of  this  Journal, 
p.  530)  was  matter  of  much  question,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  a  very  important  place,  topographically,  to  fix.     Slrjan, 
we  now  learn,  can   hardly  be  other  than  the  great  rock 
fortress  and  ruins  called  KaPah-i-Sang,  lying  some  five  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  Sa'Idabad  on  the  road  to  Baft,  which  our 
author  visited  and  has  carefully  described  in  chapter  xxxvi. 
Space  must  forbid  further  notice  of  the  many  other  interesting 
sites  described  in  this  volume ;   but  a  full  account  is  given 
of  Sistan  and  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  capital,  which  in  early 
times  was  known  as  Zaranj.     In  later  days  this  name  appears 
to  have  fallen  out  of  memory,  for  it  is  everywhere  replaced 
by  the  term  Madlnah  Sistan,  'the  City  of  Sistan';  and  I  may 
note  in  conclusion  that  as  far  as  is  known  Zahidan  ('Hhe 
capital     ....     so  far  as  I  can  learn,"  as  Major  Sykes 
writes)  is  the  name  of  a  quite  modem   village  among  the 
ruins  of  Zaranj,  for  according  to  the  Persian  writers  Zahidan 
was  not  the  name  of  the  city  in  the  time  of  Timur,  for  the 
capital  which  he  stormed  was  known  as  Madiuah  Sistan. 

G.  Le  S. 
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(July,  August,  September,  1902.) 


I.  Contents  of  Foreign  Oriental  Journals. 

I.   ZeITSCHBIFT    deb   DeUTSCHEN   MoBGEinJ^irDISCHEK  GSSELLSOHAFT. 

Band  lii,  Heft  2. 

BotlisteiQ  (J.  W.).  Zar  Eritik  des  Deboraliedes  and  die 
orsprungliche  rhythmische  Form  desselben. 

Bohtlingk  (0.) .   Eine  misslungene  Eorrektur  aus  alter  Zeit. 

Bhagayadgita,  2,  11. 

Huart  (01.).  Le  texte  turk-oriental  de  la  stdle  de  la 
mosqu^e  de  Peking. 

Goeje  (M.  de).  Eine  dritte  Handschrift  von  Ma^sudi's 
Tanbih. 

Schwallj  (Fr.).     Zum  arabischen  Till  Eulenspiegel. 

Barth  (J.).  Zur  hebraischen  und  aramaischen  Yerbalflexion. 

Schulthess  (Fr.).    Obristlich-palastinische  Fragmente. 

Simon  (R.).     Qaellen  zur  indischen  Musik. 

Hertel  (J.).  Eritiache  Bemerkungen  zu  Eosegartens 
Pancatantra. 

Biirk  (A.).     Das  Apastamba-Sulba-Sutra. 

Jacobi  (H.).     Anandavardhana's  Dhvanyaloka. 

Goldziher  (I.).     Pinehas-Mansur. 

Seybold  (0.  F.).     Zum  arabischen  Schattenspiel. 

Schmidt  (B.).    Erwiderung. 
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TI.    Notes  and  News. 


Hamihirci  Congress  of  Ortkntalists. — The  thirteenth 
Congress  was  held  from  September  the  3rd  to  September 
the  10th  at  Hamburg.  The  ancient  town  was  lavish  in 
its  hospitality.  Tho  Congress  was  very  fully  attended,  and 
was  a  great  success.  It  was  determined  to  have,  in  future, 
a  permanent  office  for  the  Oriental  Congresses,  and  the 
place  chosen  was  the  office  of  this  Society  in  London.  There 
the  beautiful  drinking  bom,  presented  at  the  Stockholm 
Congress  by  H.M.  the  King  of  Sweden,  will  in  future  be 
kept.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  proceedings  of  each 
Congress,  including  that  at  Hamburg,  should  bo  published 
within  a  short  time  of  the  close  of  the  Congress,  and  that 
the  papers  read  should  appear,  in  those  proceedings,  in 
abstract.  As  these  proceedings,  in  the  case  of  Hamburg, 
will  no  doubt  be  accordingly  accessible  before  long,  it  would 
be  unfitting,  in  our  Journal,  to  attempt  to  anticipate  the 
official  report.  Finally,  it  was  decided  thai  the  nest 
Congress  should  be  held,  in  1905,  at  Algiers,  the  Oovemor- 
General  of  that  colony  having  sent  a  cordial  invitation  to 
that  effect. 
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'Aalam  Aral,  894. 

Abadah  (Northern),  521. 

(of  Bakhtigttn),  620,  521,  764. 

Aban,  764. 

Ab-Anbar-i-Einar,  762. 

Abarkafan,  527,  762. 

Abarl^,  517,  764. 

Abar-Shahr,  255. 

Abaskhor,  259. 

AbaskQn  Island,  740,  741. 

'Abbadan,  69,  750. 

'Abbas,  865. 

*Abd-al-*Azini  Shrine,  240. 

Abdan-Grani,  758. 

'Abd-ar-RaQman  village,  520. 

'Abdu'l-Kuddfis,  337. 

'Abdu'l-Malik,  606. 

'Abdullah  Marwarid,  170. 

:i.bginah  Rubat,  754. 

Abhar,  241,  243,  752. 

Ab-i-Garm,  754. 

Ab-i-Shur,  754. 

Abivard,  739. 

Abkhas,  257. 

Abor-Miris,  127. 

their  dialect,  128. 

Abrai,  519. 

Abriikamanan  Island,  527. 

Abrun  Island,  527,  750. 

AbtuI,  262. 

Abu  -  bakr,  translator  of  Eitab  -  i  - 
saidanah,  333. 

Abu  'Isa  b.  al-Rashid,  343. 

Abu  'Isa  Ibnu'l-Rashid,  830. 

AbQ  Jauf,  357. 

Abu-l-*Abbas-Rubat,  755. 

Abu'l-'Ala  al-Ma*arri's  Correspond- 
ence on  Vegetarianism,  289. 

AbQ'l.'Ala  al-Ma'arri's  RisalatuU- 
Ghufrfin,  75,  337,  813. 

Abu'l-Aswad  al-Du'ali,  98. 

Aba'I-Fat^  Eay-Khusraw,  582,  860. 


Abul  ^air  Ehan,  891. 

Abulkhan,  742. 

Abulustan,  259. 

Abu  Nu'aym  Ruba(,  754. 

Abii  Nuwas,  100. 

Abu  Yabya,  Shaykh,  574. 

Abzar,  518. 

Account  of  a  rare  manuscript  History  of 

Seljuqs  in  Schefer  CoU.  in  Pluris, 

567,  849. 
Adharbayjan,  248. 
•A4uduU-Daula,  346. 
Afzal  Eirmani,  947. 
Agamas,  Authority  of  the  Buddhist, 

363. 
Aghovendzor,  261. 
Agridiir,  261. 
Abar,  250,  760. 
Ahmadabi[d,  754. 
Abnaf-ibn-Kays,  ^a^r,  757. 
Ahura  Mazda,  904. 
Ahuvan,  745,  753. 
Ahwaz,  513. 
Aiyubite  history,  105. 
Ajnan,  254. 
'A^abah-i-Halam,  740. 
Ak  Aftan  pass,  761. 
*Akarkuf,  70,  751. 
Akarsuk,  761. 
Akas,  127. 
Akhban,  254. 
-^Alat,  793. 
Akhlai,  262. 

Al^  Ehwajah,  532,  752,  761. 
'Akr-al-Humayd!yah,  265. 
Akranchah,  741. 
A^  Sarav,  259. 
Ak  Shahr,  259,  761. 
Akshobhya  at  Sanchi,  32. 
Aksik,  259. 
Al^tavan  river,  759. 
Aladagh,  262,  263. 
A*lam,  246,  247. 
Alamar,  247. 


■Alavri.  Ruba(,  '^i. 
Alblruni.  An  unkniiw 
At-BusUn,  -2.19. 
Aleinndria  in  the  li. 


'Ali-BcR,  vaiaRe,  759. 

'All  Chatri.  832. 

•All  IlvSa,  Amir,  .530. 

■All  Sikh,  UridiK,  249. 

-All  tShSh,  Rubit,  TGI). 

•Ali.  Shrine  of.  e7,  7.'iO. 

'Alid  of  Ba?rs.  345. 

Alishtar,  510. 

Alp  Arslln,  Reif^  of,  594. 

AI-IUd,  255. 

Alrand  mountaui,  246,  T4S. 

Amv>ivah,  259. 

Abedkoi,  H.  t'..  Three  Arabic  MSS, 

on  the  Hislorj-  of  the  City  of  MajTrS- 

lariqin,  785. 
Amid,  264. 
Amidah.  250. 

Amir  Mu'aj'vid-i-fiuzurg',  S53. 
Aniul,  743,  f44. 
•Aranrivsh.  260, 
AmiivHli  (0-tus),  733. 

Anasb&k  Island,  92S. 

Anbar.  60,  751, 
ADburan,  522, 
Ancient  India.  Atlaa,  Oo6. 
Andnmlsh,  Bridge,  514. 
Andnr,  243. 
Anduab,  249. 
Audarlbivaii,  759. 
Audi]  an, '243. 
Angora.  259. 
An^rni  Mainru,  904. 


Armenia.  262. 
Anniuin  or  Armioif  an 
Armiik,  262. 
Arrajiin,  524,  765, 
Arran,  255, 
Arehad  Rubiit,  759. 
Amlin  b.  Tughril  b.  M 
'Artlj  or'Ahii,  245. 
Arunak,  248. 
Arzan,  264. 
Arzan-ar-RSm,  259,  7l 
Arzaniak,  761. 
'Araanjan,  269,  761, 
Asad.  Canal.  750. 
Asodsbad  (HamadaD),  : 


-(Mar 


757. 


Aafuzar,  635,  736,  "37 
Aahn,  904, 
Anhea  stiipa,  160, 
Ashkahrau,  239, 
AshkOr,  241, 
Ashkuian,  751. 
iVsjtth,  761. 
'AskHr  Mukram,  614. 

yVsrib,  754.  ' 

Assam  Valley  and  Tibet 

AssasHins  (Mulalfids],  C 

525. 
Asliinah,  754, 
AatarShid  (Marv),  757. 

(Mizandarin 

Atiflhguh,  634. 
Atlo.'i  of  Ancient  India, 
Alrak  rirer,  744. 
■AtshSbid  river,  735. 
Atsiz  Ehwiraxmshah,  . 


Bib-al-Abwib,  256. 

Bab  E&shk,  752. 

Bib  8ar«ri,  758. 

Babat'B  Memoirs,  Not«9  OD  the  USS. 

of  tbe  Turk!  t«xt,  653. 
Baliil,  ti9.  750, 
Bnbirt,  299. 
Bibt  T'hir,  poet,  A89. 
Bid  tbe  Kaid.  778. 
Bidghi*,  737,  737. 
Badi-I,  Babif,  756. 
Biidiyah  Fanfiiihiih,  750. 
Bagbehi  Shiir,  767. 
B^biUd,ee,  750,  T51. 
Bagdad,  783. 
BiUBDuhi,  751. 
Boliir,  510. 

Bahu'u'd-Dia  Tazdi,  670. 
Bahmui,  Hargbiar,  70. 
Babrabkd,  135,  li'i. 
Slibrim.  Ca.«Ue,  5r.i. 
Bablol^,  7S0. 
£Bibai«,  Sultan,  800,  802, 
SaiamahB,  751. 
fiijanjUi,  25-4,  769.  760. 
BalislBD,  534. 
Bajehir,  748. 
Bikbuz,  737. 

Bakhli^a  iulu,  521,  529,  764. 
Bakribul,  759. 
Ba>VaH  70,  760. 
B&knnb,  256. 
Bila  Mur^bkl,  TJH,  739. 
Boldsk.  700. 
Bdikh  rirer,  265. 
Bilisb,  759. 
Balkh.  738,  754. 
Baluchiatan.   Persian,  Description  of, 

940. 
Bam,  530. 
Bamiyan,  738. 

Band-i-Amir  nr'Adudi,  522,  761,  764. 
Band-i-Kir,  514. 
Bond-i-Mihi,  2H3,  761. 
Hand-i-Mojarrad,  520. 


Borbaud-rad  or  Barhaniirud,  240. 
Barchin  mounUin,  241. 
Baida'ab,  250,  759. 
Bardarod,  534. 

HniU  m»mit.iii-,  r,3\. 
liiirlhini.,.  Iti-icnof,  601. 
!i,ui\iiTT.  I.,  D,.  Buddhiflt  Noles,  429. 
BartallB,  264. 
Barzamabiid,  753. 


Ban!  Eawan,  627- 
BaniTam'an,  751. 
Ban)  Zobayr,  coaiit.  517. 
Ban6']-Mhia,  100. 
Bar  labiud,  762. 
Birib  ((.Itrir),  739. 
Bar.idSn,  7it, 
Bnrigbiieb,  251. 
buian,  239. 

Bararab  riTer,  517,  518, 
Barai-ai'-Buz,  69. 
ihin,  247. 


rZNiiJ.  '. 


I,  760. 


15i.-at-|iu>!ih  Ukp,  S21. 

Bii-ar,  liuJdbiHl  rfmaina  at.  143. 

BasawB,  253. 

Buaydab,  264. 

Basbihar,  98. 

BBshaharibu  Buid  and  Sibawaibi.  821. 

Bisbt,  510. 

J)i.ht  Futa,  522. 

Ba-iliili'-,  3SI  :  hi,4  teaching,  388  : 
hi>  jir.^  i:li^i!«<:> ,  394;  hia  ineU- 
ph\-i.-'    :iLi;;lLi-  theology,  404. 

H,i-in,  TCI, 

Basijan,  513. 

Bafrnb,  69,  750. 

Bast  or  Baatak,  757. 

Bastim  (filsiitun),  512. 


Bavazij,  264. 

Bay,  739. 

Bayan,  263. 

Un\dl,  OW, 

Baidi,  520,  526. 

Bavhak,  735. 

BaVHan  citv,  266. 

BnylaVaD  village,  760. 

Bavn-an-Xabniyn,  70. 

BazaWfi,  264. 

BSj:ir.hufc,  7.19, 

Baznoi.  264. 

Bi/mnk.  .VIS,  f,ir,. 

Beames,  J.,  ..liitnaiy,  722. 

Be«b  Pnniink,  2,i'I, 

BiviiuDOK.  A .  ^ , ,  Further  Koles  on 

the   MSS.   >■>   thi'   Turk)  Teit   of 

BabarV  hfemnir^,  653. 
Bm-Eiinioii,  H.,  An  Unknown  Work 

-  Author  of  tbe  Liie  of  Shib 


W 


—  Author  of  the  Life  of  Shah 
hma-il  ^afuTi,  889. 
Bhamati,  365. 
Bid,  MargbjiT,  526. 


8W 

Bihlnhan,  aU. 

1 

BiMiitan,  2fi2. 

■ 

Bih-8ibar,  saa,  323. 

Ca'^wdn  Miuaka,  260.                        ^ 

ifS'Sil.'li. 

Cairo,  hiBtorr  in  ninth  eentnrr,  lOfc  ^ 

OaUinicuQ,  265. 

BUwi  SbipOr,  S22. 

Cunel'4  Neck  Gorsa,  740. 

Birisnd,  /as. 
BhhBk,  737. 

Cinb-garh.  Buddhist  mnaira  .1,  157. 

Caspian  Sea.  740,  741,  742. 

BiAhiviT,  5i1.  S23, 

Castl»  of  Fan,  !,26. 

BuhiBhih,  747. 

MaW'aSan-*filMSS.,81I. 

BlBtin,  755. 

Btouton,  ami  wulptares  nt,  Sll, 

,  sia, 

Chachflktu,  fi38. 

749. 

Cbih  Chfl,  763. 

BiyibiDdk.  S32. 

Cbih,  Dih,  764. 

Biyar-Jumami,  73fl. 

Chah  Hirtin.  7S8. 

BlMk  Hills  (Balkh).  734. 

ChSh  Khik,  7fiH. 

(Herat),  7S7. 

Chih  Ehiuhk.  764. 

(Kmrbb),  533. 

Chah  gachi.  TSS.                                  ^ 

(SsblSo),  250. 

Cfaah  Sijah,  756.                                ^| 
Cbah  'UlFbah.  764.                                  H 

Ptbularv  ol  MalaTUi  DiBlecle, 

857. 

Cbahar  Dloik,  SIS.                             H 

Blind  TigriB,  7SI).  ' 

Chabiirjuy,  739.                                  ^| 
Chahik,  Great  and  Little,  521,  7U^.^| 

BooiTHB,  E.  G.,  AttcouDt  ol  a  r 

are,  if 

of  the 

ChahilTnn.  941.                                '^1 

Seliuq»inUK-SchBferCoU.in 

Pmtu, 

Chains.  Pnw  ol.  763.                           ■ 

5fi7,849. 

Chumankan  Bubat,  702.                      ^| 

CharatD.  523.                                             ■ 

BudonjiD,  fi21. 

Charcoal  Stum,  100.                            H 

Bnddhn,  statue  9t  Kuiii,  ISfl. 

Cbashmah  %^t  Lake,  734.                  ■ 

Buddha  M  Mini,  9.^1. 

Cha»t,  737.                                           ■ 

Buddhism  and  Chrirtianity,  377. 

Cbaoli.  Atabeg,  £20,  A24,  S28.           ^ 

Buddhiat  Igamaa.  mi. 

Chftwljah.  766.                                        " 

Buddhiat  Guoatioiam,  37T. 

Cheea  in  the  history  of  Selj&qa.  883. 

ChctivnBin,     prohablv     ftnj      mcKlon 

BBdinah  river,  76S. 

RuhllTijlll 

Buhriid,  241. 
BBjkan,  737,  756. 
Buk.ihah,  740. 
Bui',  251. 
Biilanj-in.  764. 
Buluklnjii,  521. 
Burazahnver,  517,  518. 
BuHOEKit,  J.,   The    Great    Stupa    at 
Saachi-Kanakheda,  29. 

T6r.  230. 

Burisht,  245. 
Burk,  629,  763. 
Burkhuwir,  237,  239. 
Hurujird.  245.  246,  751. 
BurOtaz  pans,  753,  759. 
BiLahani.  736.  758. 
Rishkanat.  517. 
Bust.  534. 

Bu«(Sra,  745,  763,  7.55. 
Buxtin-Al  (Abulu»tall),  259. 
Bu<<Unak,  525,  765. 
Buibagan  Rubat,  754. 
BuzjSn,  737,  7-56. 
RiKui^rin,  737. 
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Chichast  Lake,  766. 
Chin  Island,  750. 
Chinar,  763. 
ChranoloKy  of  Eufiin   Dynagty  of  X. 

India.  175. 
Chulitata  tribe,  127. 
Chiipan,  Amir,  734. 
Cilitio,  262. 
Circesium,  265. 
Cobinan.  533. 
Colonia,  261. 
Comana,  260. 
Compatative  Vocabulary  of    Malayan 


Juir  Juumat. 
Cypre'sscs.fltFaraghah,519;  at  Ei^- 

'mar,  534. 
C)TU9,  Tomb  of,  527,  704. 


P«b,  762. 
D>hin-i-ShiT,  758. 
Dshaod,  793. 
Dahr  river,  7S5. 
al-DaiUini,  Abu  Monaur,  78. 
Di4u^,  73. 
Dalijin,  243. 
Dim  Dir&ii,  SS4. 
Danivaad,  240,  745. 
l>imirhan.  745,  75a. 


Diribjinl,  529,  763. 

Darah,  pu9t  ^j^,  757. 

Darah  Castle,  aSH. 

Darak,  .'>16. 

Darivanl,  251. 

Darbund-i-KhBlihh,  70. 

OorbmidTkj  Khiton,  511. 

Darband  Kangi,  511. 

Danlasht,  23D. 

Daririiaii,  743,  758. 

Dur^iu,  247. 

Din  Jan,  704. 

Dariaa  or  Dnrkban,  .i34. 

Dirkin.  528,  "83. 

Darkhid    or    Darkhuwayd    river    ani 

lake.  me. 
Damiarax,  2.'iD. 
Darrah-Forujay,  760. 
Darmh-Gaz,  744. 
Dariik.  762. 
lUfhln,  763. 
Dimht  Aliad.  513. 
Dasht  Anin.  1)26,  763. 
[)i>i>ht  Darin.  .^23. 
llii-hl-i-llinid.  .w^. 
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Dnntaeiid,  704. 
Hk'id,  862. 
Dftughter'ii  I'aM,  763. 
DSt.  7.15. 
UaTaD.  517. 
Davand,  2.>l. 
Dawinik  Rubut.  761. 
Dawlatubid, 


Daveh  BovuD,  740. 

Dhahabi,  'SOO. 

Dbahini'd-Din  Nishipuri,  582. 

Dhannakirti,  366. 

Dhnlu,  259. 

Ui-bil  ami  Abu  Nuwns,  817. 

Dieini  tribe,  li7. 

DijcuiieB.  366. 

Dih  'All,  f,2[{. 

Dih  Bad,  754,  756. 

Dih  Chah,  764. 

Dill  Gani,  755. 

DibQIrdO,  521,  761. 


Dav 


..  756. 


Davbul,  762. 

Dnylsim.  241. 

Dayr-nl-'Akftl.  70.  7-50. 

[>arr-n1-*Untmal.  750. 

D.iW  Kh:irrin,  761. 

Dm  Ka->hid,  523. 

Daxakh-riid.  252. 

nemetrinK.  kinfc  iif  Um  Abfebiii,  79 1 . 

HtHDH.  The  Great,  S32. 


Qwrg,  76; 
IsfahaDl. 


762. 


759. 


Dih 
Dih 

Dih  Jawi,  764. 
Dih  KhatoD,  753. 
Dih  Khuaru.  756. 
Dih  Kbwarkin,  253. 
Dih  Muni,  521,  756. 
h  Namak.  753. 


Dih? 


1,  753. 


Dih  Sakri,  758. 

Dih  Sfair,  764. 

Dill  SulUn,  783. 

Dill  Zardftk,  758. 

Dihi.Liii  fllnrtRbL-),  737. 

IJiinin).  743,  744,  756. 


niTij 


jiiliiin,  .■ 


DiDnrar,  .': 

Dirhil,  51 

DlT-rad.  530. 

Diyi-al-Mulk,  Bridge,  2S3. 

DiTar  Bakr  and  Diyar  Babi'ah,  263, 

801. 
Divur  Modar,  801. 
Diyir  Rabra,  801. 
t>h  riror  fliiit  Dizfal,  246,  512,  514. 
Diz  Ahnij  (c.r  Ira)),  619. 
Diz  Babmaii.  2.50. 
Diz  Gumliadhjin,  74S. 
DU  Hind,  -.U. 
Diz  Kal'it,  525. 
Diz  Rfiyin.  2S0. 
Diz  Zar,  73.'). 
Diz-i-Sivab,  246. 
Dizbad,  734. 
Djzbil.  511. 
Dizkilh  Castle,  606. 
Dizmar.  253. 
Dnii,  904. 
DJlDanik.  .'il3. 
na  Guiii)>u.llir.ii,  523,  765. 
Dujayl  (Canni),  70. 

-  (Kariin  river),  512. 


Dnnoa 


Di-TT,J.C.,Atla!iaf  AncieDlIt 


etc.,  mentiiiiiHl  in  the  Kbitat, 

103. 

Firui«bid(Jui),  517,  762. 

,108. 

(EhalkhilJ,  25(1 

EI  Qian  Fida,  125. 

(SbiiTin),  256. 

ElQairari[u;i24. 

(Tinim),  243. 

ElQudi-i.  121. 

(Turahii),  534. 

El  Mas'odi,  123. 

Firfiiau.  239. 

El  Musabbihi,  VU. 

Rrfiitnbid,  256. 

ElijabcliMil,  2.56. 

Firiiikuh  {Gflr),  635,  738. 

(Kiiii»),  745. 

Elwana  S'uiih.  H90. 

Finib  or  Pan'ib  (JuiiiD), 

Emntional  rtliRian  m  Islam  m  affected 

Forf  or  Furi,'529,  763. 
Fountain  of  Life,  256. 

by  mu«ic  and  Mnging.  1-28. 

ErenjaB,  253. 

Fa,  526. 

Eraerum,  a.W,  761. 

Fulid,  247. 

EtvmoloRicaJ  Yocabularj-  of  the  Mil- 
divian  lanpuige,  909. 

Fiimin,  746. 
Fuizuk,  525,  765. 

Euphratts,  66. 

FOshani,  736,  766. 

Foslit,  HiBtorj  ot,  104. 

Faghin.  2.-.3. 

G. 

Fa-hicD'x  itinonin-,  US. 
Fftkhr-ad-l)in,  Eur  ot  Hunnuz, 

Gadiv-iud,  262. 

531. 

Ganbah,  Gannabah,  or  Gan 

Fakhr  aUMulk,  200. 

Gani,  Dih,  755. 

Fakbriflbi[ittijdFnkhr-nd-Dawhh,520. 

GanJabSd.  754. 

Fakhm'd-nin  Balkhi,  579. 

Ganjah,  256,  759. 

Fnlak-al-Mtt'dni,  289. 

Gam-nid(Miyinii),  251. 

Fill,  620,  626. 

iltay),  240. 

Ganrjara  Apabhradifa,  637. 

Fam-«?-?ill..  -SO. 

Firab  (Otiar),  739. 

Givbirt,  254. 

Furalthflb,  619. 

GSvciul,  252. 

Farah,  and  bridge  of,  534,757. 

Gavkhani  Swamp,  239. 

Farahan,  244, 

Gavmau  or  Oirmaha  rivet. 

Farimuri,  751. 

Gatbini  riTer,  765. 

Farashab,  760. 

QmoBB,  W..  Et)inologieal 

Farivah,  742,  755. 

of  the  Mildimn  Languai 

Farhadin.  743. 

Georgia,  257,  738. 

Karid-i-Kitib,  poet,  851. 

Georgian  Teraion  of  the  at 

Faridin,  630. 

loves  of  Vi«  and  Ramin,  1 
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Ghurah  or  Ghiiraj,  736. 
Ghurdijan,  523. 
Ghuriyan,  736,  756. 
Ghuzz  tribe,  852. 
Gibb,  E.  J.  W.,  486. 
Ga  wa  GUan,  72,  749. 
Gllin,  746. 

Giluvah  Mountain,  523. 
GirdkQh,  745. 
Giidlakh,  246. 
Gnoeticism,  377. 

Jewish,  382. 

Go^honia,  261. 

Gold  Mountain,  745. 

Gombroon,  763. 

Goyun,  765. 

Gbie&son,  G.,  Mu§;dhayabodhamaak- 

tika  and  its   evidence   as   to    Old 

Gujarat!,  537. 

Vraca^a  and  Sindhi,  47. 

Guest,  A.  R.,  List  of  Writers,  Books, 

and  other  Authorities  mentioned  by 

£1  Maqrizi  in  hb  Khita(,  103. 
Guiarati,  Old,  537. 
Gukchah  Tangiz,  262. 
Gul  5i?ar,  258,  260. 
Gulabad,  756. 
Gulchah  Nil,  250,  760. 
Gulistan  mountain,  254. 
Gulpaygan,  243. 
Gulsh&n  mountain  and  lake,  735. 
Gumru  or  Gumruk,  763,  764. 
Gunabad  (Kiihistan),  534. 

(Badghis),  737. 

Gunbadh  Mallaghan,  523,  765. 
Gurg,  Dih,  762. 
al-Gurgani,  496. 
Guriistan,  257. 
Gushtasfi,  255,  256. 
Guwashir,  530. 
Guzaran,  945. 


H. 


IjEabs,  525. 

Haddadah,  753. 

Hadithah,  on  Tigris,  264,  751. 

on  Euphrates,  70. 

Hafrak,  520,  764. 

^aj  city,  762. 

Hajam  mountain,  744. 

Hajib,  Ruba^,  761. 

^aijaj  ibu  Yusuf,  530. 

^fiiji  Kawwam,  Wall  of,  763. 

Hnkarmlsh,  749. 

^alab,  800. 

Halam,  'Akabah,  740. 

Halam,  New,  755,  756. 

j.u.A.s.  1902. 


al-^aUaj,  351,  833. 

Hamadan,  246,  748,  749. 

Hamadhan,  576. 

Haman,  762. 

Hamburg  Congress  of  Orientalists,  964. 

Hamjan  Eabrin,  518. 

Hamshahrah,  254. 

Hangamabad  (Armenia),  263. 

(Badghis),  757. 

Hani,  265. 

Har,  759. 

Haram  (Fars),  762. 

Haram  mountain  in  f  &l>&n8tany  744. 

Harat  (Herat),  736,  756,  767. 

(Fars),  521. 

5arba,  70. 

Habdt,    E.,    a   Cambodjan   Maha- 

vam^,^171. 
■'  Mara  in  the  guise  of  Buddha, 

951. 
Harin  mountain,  246. 
Harir,  520,  521. 
Hari-rud,  736. 
Harmud,  518. 
^arran,  265. 
Harsiu,  512. 
HarOnivah,  750. 
^asanaoad,  751. 
Hasht-riid,  251,  252. 
Ilawanit,  750. 
Qawizah,  513,  514. 
^aydariyah,  241. 
Haykal.  534. 
Hayyiklin,  525. 
HazarasD,  740,  743,  758. 
Helmund,  534. 
HeracUtus,  The  Logos  of,899. 

and  Zaramush1a*a,  897. 

Herat,  736,  756,  757. 

Hibat  Allah  Ibn  Musa,  289. 

Hillah,  70,  750. 

Hindarabi  Island,  527. 

Hindijan,  525. 

Hind-rud,  247. 

Hinduvan,  251. 

IJirah,  70. 

Hirak,  256,  517. 

Hira^yavati  river,  142. 

Hirmand,  534. 

Hirmas,  265,  266. 

Hisakavan,  749. 

I^i^ar  Kami,  253. 

^i^n  Kayfa,  265. 

Historical  Notes  on  South-East  Persia, 

939. 
Hit,  72. 

Hiuen  Tsiang,  147. 
HoET,  W.,  The  word  Kosola  as  used 

of  Kadphises  on  Kushan  Coins,  428. 
Hudvin,  626. 
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niuavn  b.  Tlamn,  853. 

Isduidivilr  Castle,  624. 
iBforiyin,  735. 
Isfid  Diz.  524. 

HuBhane  F^.  763. 

HushfU',  261. 

HuwBvn  mountain,  24G. 

lafldin,  519. 

Huiu,  518,  527,  762. 

Tsfidhui,  247. 

eidore,  3S5. 

slim,  Heresy  in,  817. 

I. 

Blanda  of  the  Penian  Oul 

epahbld,  746. 

bei,  533. 

gri-n  b.  Selj6q,  682. 

bQ  'Abd  el  Hakam,  123. 

tpMii,  519,  762. 

bn  'Abd  ez  Zahir,  125. 

^tanbanin,  529. 

bnAbi'Aun,  351. 

Blind,  536. 

bn  Abl   Tmrin's  letters  to    Abu'I- 

■I,^  ad-Din  Ibn  Shaddid^ 

■Ali,  315  et  Beq. 
Ibn  abi  Tihir  TaifQr,  795. 

Ibn  AbT'l-Azbi^  in  the  Ghufrio,  91. 

IbD  al-Ainiq.  794. 

Ibn  al-Azraq-al-Firiqi,  785. 

Jabbul,  750. 

Ibn  al-Habbad^Txh,  289. 

JabulU,  751. 

[bn  Hanbal,  519. 

Jacob,  Col.  G.  A.,  A  8u 

Ibn  Hani,  350. 

174. 

Ibn  et  Ha'miin,  124. 

Jid,  737. 

Ibn  Hanaor.  Abu't  ^ofao  'AU, 

Ja'fari  Rubat,  754. 

bn  Rflbkin,  25b. 

Jaghin-rad,  735. 

Jaghir-Sizad  Uke,  244 

hn  Tihir,  Rubit,  755. 

Jaghtii  Eiver.  252.  253. 
Jaban  Shah  Begum,  S94. 

ba  Y«nni,  123? 

bn  Zaliq,  134, 

Jahrain.-52ir^ 

bnn'l  Kkf,,  350. 
conium,  260. 

Jihuk,  247. 

JSij-rnd,  240. 
Jijann,  735,  753. 

dhij,  244. 

5,  628,  763. 

jarad,  243. 
thBhin  riyer,  523. 

Jokartniah  of  Hoenl,  800. 

JakaTiD,  749. 

klid,  620. 

Jalil-ad-Din  Himi.  280. 

1  Ohiii,  791. 

Jalladian,  525. 

'Umn'l-Mulfik,  588. 

Jalali,  749,  750, 

ndigii,  The  Hmw.  of,  574. 
Tmldivfth,  265. 

Jim,  737. 

Jumiraiit,  263. 
iairihl  mer,  313,  524. 
Jarshik  river,  323. 
Jar&d  town  district,  242,  243. 
Jasilc  hland,  52S. 
.rfl.iUn,  7S7. 
Jsvia  Ital'ah,  249. 
Janali  Saqiwab,  799. 
.  Jawi  Dib,  764. 
Jay,  237,  239. 
Jaybio  K)iufl),  739. 
Jazlrah  FToTiDM,  363. 
Juirsh  Ibn  'Omar,  265. 
Jazirat  ibn  'Omar,  802. 
Jews  in  Abarlf  ah,  519. 
Jibi!  ProTincB,  239. 
Jilanat  I'rovince,  746, 
Jilavab  Mountain,  S22. 
Jirrih,  523. 
Jlraft,  530,  fl48. 
Jitun  Maml,  ."ia?,  531. 
Jinb,  765, 
JiySr,  250. 

Jonah,  Shrino  oS,  266. 
JoDex,   MS.    of    Sir   W.,   fnnnd    in 

Cukulta,  427. 
JQbarah,  239. 
Jnbbah,  72, 
Jnbkan,  522. 
Judi  Manntain,  265. 
Julbarab,  239, 
Jamah  or  District,  516,  764. 
Jonabid  (DlfiliistaD),  .534, 

(Loriatin),  762. 

Jtindaj  ShipBr.  Uli. 

Jar  or  Firfizabad.  517,  762. 

Jurbadakaa,  244. 

Janan.  province,  city,  and  riTer,  743, 

744,  755, 
Jurjaniynh,  742,  755. 
Jnwaym  of  Abo  A))msd,  521,  526. 
Juwaym  or  Junujn  (Shiriii),  522,  765. 
JnwBjn  District,  735. 
Juir«ii  (Zaranj),  767. 
JiijrKuHhk,  751. 
jaj  Murgh  Kobtar,  751. 
Jay-i-Naw,  759. 
Jizbik,  759. 
Juzjiin  Dwlrict.  738,  754,  755. 


Eabud,  263. 

Kiibad  Jamah,  744. 

KabadhSn  Lake,  249, 

Kabntar  Khinah,  754. 

IjCidisij-ab,  71,  751. 

Sadpbises,  428. 

Kadpo,  262. 

KfldukorKadal,  26t. 

Kaf;  mnuatain,  631. 

Xaehadh  Kunan,  243,  758. 

Kahib,  237,  239. 

Saharian,  518. 

Eabarltan,  5-25. 

Knhran,  251. 

Eakaaada,  old  name  ol  3&flchi,  41. 

Kakmih's  river.  142. 

Kal'ub  Bajta  c.r  Kal'ati  Sang,  786. 

kaVahKuWh,  535. 

Knijiaidhi  t>[  EaUinatbn,  661. 

Euinntor,  250. 

Kali  nnd  EalAii,  520,  526. 

ESIif.  739. 

KiiUkjiU,  255,  260. 

Kiillir,  KD.  .521. 


Eamakb,  1 


I,  527. 


_ _.  ad,  805. 

Eiuuin,  .521,  627,  764. 

iiaiuikainuni  at  Saiichi,  32. 

Kanat  Snrav,  757. 

Sand,  764.' 

Band  Iidaod,  528. 

KanKUvSr.  ,'jll.  743.  749,  751. 

Jionjiir,  757. 

Kira.ighioh,  518. 

Kara  Qiiir,  260. 

Kua-Ba,  265. 

^ari-Dighor-Tukiy.  742. 

KarabJlKb,  759. 

Kameban,  247. 

Kir'abnvcr,  .112. 

Knraj  of  Aba  Dulal,  244,  751. 

ol  Tlamadan,  247. 

I'i  Talikrin  District,  243. 

Kiirajihdd,  754. 
KiitSinb,  '.'iCl. 
KarSkichit.  742. 


K. 

Ki',  7:>i. 
Kab,  260. 
Ea'b,  Bnbat,  754. 
I^sbakb,  256. 
Sabntrun;;;,  748. 
Kabrit  CaBtle,  246. 


Eariirij,  237.  239. 
Earbnlfi,  6S. 
Kardan-rad.  240. 
Ear^-<  mountain,  633. 
l^uinm'xinUin,  531. 
Kinn  (Firs),  521. 
Karin  (TheodaKiopDlis),  260. 
Kartnnvn,  757. 
Eariut-'ul-Jauz.  948. 


Kar^lslrah,  265.  2SB. 

Eaik4vah,  757. 

Karmalid,  266. 

Karnayn,  .^36. 

KarriiD,  239. 

Kars,  2.1  r. 

KarOjiy,  700. 

l^»ruD  river,  244,  245,  246,  612. 

KwTBii  Qih,  755. 

Kiknsa-rud,  247. 

ESTzin,  218,  A24,  762. 

EuibsD.  2-i:i.  T6E. 

Kiuihliaii.  Tii4. 


Kajr- 


ir  Hit, 


J.Lu?i^  ill. 


Ka»r  Shlrin,  70.  749. 
al-Ka;»&r,  33B. 
Xaetaki,  261. 
KastnmiiulTDli,  260. 
iai,  :;ui>.  ' 
Kath.  74-'. 
Kathsh,  764. 
Kavidiyan,  730. 
KaTilf,  261. 
Eavar,  SIS,  762. 
KttTij  Desert,  532. 


Kaw'al 


r,  512. 


Khanam-rOd,  248. 
KhSDoa,  761. 
KhinSni,  R.i4. 
Ebaiadin.  Zft3. 
EhoriT,  242. 
H3ittrbirt,  260. 
Eharik,  537,  rsO. 
Kharkird,  737. 
Eharpat,  260. 
Ehanakan   Dialiict  and 

241,  247. 
Kharratnali,  520,  764. 
Khan 


Khar 


Kawtam, 

Kai-fi,  yifii,  265. 

Kayin,  535. 

Kays  Island,  518,  527,  750,  762. 

EayfBTiyiib,  260. 

I^aziruD,  523,  763. 

Kazkiriver,  245,  246,  512. 

Kairl,  735. 

^Tin,  241,  752. 

^irm,  A.  B.,  Nitimafijari  QuotatioD, 


r,  73*. 


765. 
r-riid,  341. 

Shuh,  536.' 
Ehaaik,  528. 
Ehaaiaa,  241. 
Ehaat-MinSrahai,  742. 
Khaatan,  757. 
Khoau,  529. 
EhaUzip.  517- 
EbaTadaii,  522. 
EhararaD,  739. 
Eharaidin.  539. 
Khrii  :i-liali,  750. 
Kh!n.k.-.11,  241, 
Ehawrak,  765. 
Khawrat,  757. 
EhawBt.  S35. 
Khaya  lalnnd,  527,  750, 


Khwtt,  n23. 
Khisht-Puklilnh,  755. 
£hitat,  El  Maqi^ii'a,  103. 
EMvah  or  Khiva^,  742,  7- 


Stiulni,  Hew,  753. 
KhnniBn  Knbnh,  TBI. 
Khumartakin  Buba^  Tfi3. 

Khuiaavijin,  523. 

Ehunaj,  759. 

EbuDsn  267. 

Xhunajif^haD,  517. 

Xharib,  757. 

EhaTisin,  733. 

Khurisin  Road  (DUtrict),  70. 

Khnraahah  OtMtl^,  531. 

Kliur>»hi  oc  Khunhi,  6I7. 

KhurVan.  745. 

Khun-aniibSd  and  river,  3*5,  246.  518. 

Ehuflf,  535. 

SbOsbib  (Annenia).  263. 

(iJiganj),  7S5. 

KhfiBhiin,  749. 

Shusbkariab,  749. 

Kbuerii,  Dib,  756. 

EbuiirO   nnd   Shlrin  sculptures,   512, 

749. 
Ehutian,  738. 
KhuvSr  t'f  iiflv,  745,  753. 
fihuvSr   "       ■  "" 


250. 


Einbm  liiaiul,  r,27,  528. 

Kctbnar  nr  Kuihm,  534. 

Kitib  al'Maugil,  7S4. 

Kilab  Ijsebdad,  794. 

Kitub-i-BBJdaimh,  333. 

KiUb  I'amini,  798. 

KiUbu'l-Wara^a,  98. 

KiliiorKiBU,  244. 

Kiyaa  mountiiin,  254. 

$uil  Arv-at  or  Robiit,  742,  755. 

^izil  Rub£t  (Jalola),  750. 

^ixU  L'zen,  252. 

EoNi>w,     Stxn.     Lan^oagea    tpokan 

between  tbe  Aaaam  Valley  and  Tibst, 

127. 

PiLst  Jio^  in  UarathI,  417. 
Koick  tiUe  of  Kadpbi>^,  428. 
I^ubwl  Ebmrab,  524. 
Kubnnjan,  S17. 
Eubinaii,  533. 
Eufbibwl,  754. 
Euchan,  735,  750. 
Hofoh,  67. 
"-■    ■   "  ih.  757. 


Ehuvi  (Klvii) 
Ebu2istali,  5 
Ebwal,  737. 
Khwijn  'Abdullah  MBrw&rld,  author 

of  IJie  of  8hab  lama'a,  170. 
Khwajfl  MnJiT,  574. 
Khwiijiih  Aliran.!  Rubaf,  761. 
Kbwajab  Abmad  village,  761. 
Ehvandan  rirer,  525.  T65. 

■RliwririJHi  <\U;  n*w,  VS.'i,  7.W. 

lake  (Anil),  741. 

pmtinpe,  745,  743,  758. 

Ehwarkao,  Dib,  253. 

Khwaabir  CiuUe,  534. 

Kibao  moontain,  2.14. 

Kid,  764, 

Eilan  Fadliin,  251. 

Kilit,  for  Kal'Hli.  ' 

Eilat  XSdiri,  736. 

Kiaiirah.  764. 

Kir,  518. 

KirandBakij, 

Eirbal,  Upper  and  Lower,  520,  521. 

Kirdjay,  7G0. 

girind,  511,  749. 

Eirisht,  245. 

Eirjin,  747. 

KJrman,  530,  764. 

capitals,  946. 

description,  939. 

bistorj,  942. 

Einnanshiih  or  JCinnuin,  511,  749. 
^iTshabr.  261. 
Sisb  or  Eishleb,  765. 
I^iahlat,  246. 


Kuli-i-'l 
Kiihbun 


1,  941. 


KUustan  province,  533. 

—  village,  519. 

Kubjan,  517. 

Eubnab  Uivani,  756. 

EabrAd  of  Sauj  Bulak,  240. 

Kubrad  Dill:^  iin,l  village,  243,  761. 

Kuliud,  243,  7,-12. 

Enjasfabnu,  74'>, 

Eni,  250. 

Kui  Clin,  252. 

KiklanjiQ  Caatle,  521. 

KOlkiiriifdr,  513. 

KuluDiyab,  265. 

EulOi,  250. 

Kum,  243,  701. 

Kumariln,  3'70.  ele. 
KiiiniH,  7a;!,  745. 

kuniL-itiin.'siS.' 
Kuniiur,  .VM. 
Knoi^Bb,  260. 
Kur  nTor  (Annenia),  255. 

(r«ra)>  sao- 

Enrsd,  521. 

Koran  ('Ira^  'Arab),  71. 
Suran  (Firs),  518. 
EiiraKbt,  246. 
EaidisUn,  238,  509. 
Earladi  or  Korlavah,  740. 
EurliiTud,  743. 
Kurm,  529. 


Kashk-i-Zard,  526,  761. 

Kuiinagara  or  KusinarS,  139. 

Eusiiliira,  430. 

Kiisiuiir&  or  Eu^inagaTa,  139. 

Knsri,  736. 

Koatan,  757. 

KiiBur,  736. 

£utb-ad-DlD,  King  of  Huimul,  531. 

iuihi  Babbi,  73D. 

al-Ku[rabbuli  in  the  GhuMn,  91. 

^upuh,  fl21. 

EuTar,  763. 


Lab,  737. 
LabBDdia.  759. 
Lift,  527. 
LSghir,  518,  762. 
LAhijSn,  747. 
Libor  Island,  S28. 
Lala  Qatatagln,  GO!). 
Ijimi-rud,  247. 
Lnn  IslnDd.  527,  52S. 
I^.  529,  763. 
Larondah,  265. 
Ijirdak  pane,  762. 
LarsEln,  760. 
Jjisbkar,  514. 
Laahtar,  510. 


Lasjird,  753. 
Lis-rSd,  757. 


Laylin,  253. 

Lb  SraAKOB,   O.,  Oeneral  Schindler 
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Madaiu,  71,  750. 
Madar  wa  DuUitar  pus,  761. 
Hadminijah,  743. 
Hadrasah  Sidton  Hobammad, 
Hadnra  or  Haudoia  language, 
Mafazab  (Desert),  532. 
Mflft,  251. 
Haghiii,  753. 
HabaUah  Bagb,  745,  753. 
MibBlufab  Lake,  516. 
Mahin,  762. 

MahaTam^,  CambodJBD,  171. 
Mahdi^bad,  757. 
Mahi  Kubat,  754. 
Mabidasht.  512. 
Mahinda,  non  of  Asoka,  41. 
Ha^irnQd  b.  Muhammad  b.  Hai 

857. 
Mabmudibid,  254,  759. 
Mahruban,  525. 
Maia'la,  247. 
Ma]d-aI-Din,  S04. 
Majma'-al-Ansub,  531. 
Hainan  (Lower  Zib),  264. 
Mili-r^,  241. 
Maiufi-Kat'ah,  764. 
Hakarjan,  SIS. 
Ma'^  Canal,  750. 
Makin  Caatle,  246. 
Hakrau,  description.  941. 
HSkuah  or  MSkuat  language,  ' 
Mai-Amir,  244. 
Maliir,  247. 
MSlan,  737. 

Malaa  pass,  and  Rubat,  763. 
Malanl(iibijab  (MalacopeiB),  2E 
MaUejird,  263,  761. 
Malafiyah,  260. 
Halafan  Dialecta,  ComparatiTe  ^ 
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Mamarah,  753. 

Mamluke  history,  105. 

Hand  river,  518. 

Mandistun,  518. 

Mandura  or  Madura  language,  558. 

Manl^ishlagh,  741. 

ManorathapQra^I,  952. 

al-Ma^sur,  794. 

Mansurabad,  742. 

Mansurah,  745. 

Mara  in  the  guise  uf  Buddha,  951. 

Maraghah,  248,  252. 

Maraghah  or  Faraghah,  529. 

Marand,  253,  761. 

Mara^i,  Note  on  the  past  tense  in,  417. 

Maraz,  739. 

Marbin,  237,  239. 

Mardin,  266. 

Marghzar  Darrah,  757. 

Marghzar  Lake,  526. 

Marghzars  (pasture-lands),  526. 

Marooliouth,    D.    S.,   Abu*l  -  *Ala 

al  -  Ma  *  arri  *  s    Correspondence    on 
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Maridin,  787. 
Marinun,  736. 
Marjanman,  243. 
Marfichak,  757. 

Marust  or  Marrdasht,  520,  764. 
Manr   Shahijan   (Great    Marv),   739, 

757,  758. 
Marv-ar-Rud  or  Marv  Euchik  (Little 

Marv),  738,  739,  754,  757. 
Marvab,  739. 
Marwanid  dynasty,  798. 
Mar}'am,  Rubat,  755. 
Marzak,  765. 
Masan,  752. 
Marram,  723. 
Mashhad  (Imam  Rida),  735. 

'Abd-al-*A?im,  240,  753. 

'All,  67,  750. 

Husayn,  67. 

Madar-i-Sulayman,  527,  764. 

Mijriyun,  744. 

Mashiz,  531. 

Mashk,  Rubut,  764. 

Mashkan,  526. 

Masin  river,  513. 

Masjid  RazHU,  754. 

Masrukan,  514. 

Mast-Kuh,  253. 

Mas'iid  b.  Muhammad  b.  Malikshah, 

861. 
Materia  Medica,  Persian,  333. 
Mawz  Lake,  522. 
May  Castle,  739. 
Mayafarikayn,  266. 
Maybud,  247. 
Maydan-i-SuI^n,  735. 


Mayidasht,  512. 
Mayin,  519,  520,  762. 
Maymanah  (Shiraz),  762. 

(Yahudiyah),  536. 

Mavyafariqin,  Three  Arabic  MSS.  on 

the  History  of,  785. 
Mazandaran,  743. 
Melitene,  260. 

Metemp^chosis,  393,  835,  840. 
Mihmanai^t,  753. 
MihrajankadhaV:»  246. 
Mihran  (Indus),  762^ 
Mihran-riid,  248. 
Mihyar,  761. 
Miiu  Mishmi  tribe,  127. 
Mikal,  534. 
Mil  *Omari,  754. 
Milabad,  755. 
Mills,  Professor  L.,  Zarathushtra  and 

Heraclitus,  897. 
Mimand,  518. 
Minao,  531. 
Minar,  751. 
Minarah  Gab,  755. 
Minuehihrl,  Persian  poet,  581. 
Mir'at  al  Zaman,  799. 
Mishanan,  522. 
Mlshkanat,  529. 
Mishkin,  250. 
Miyan  Rudan,  751. 
Miyani  Road,  761. 
Miyanij,  251,  761. 
Moses,  Rock  of,  256. 
Mosul,  264,  751. 
Mother  and  Daughter  Pass,  761. 
Mo\'ing  Sands,  758. 
Mugdhavabodhamauktika  and  its  evi- 
dence as  to  Old  Gujarati,  537. 
Mughal  or  Turk,  252. 
Mfighan  or  Mul^an,  254. 
Mughuliyah,  243. 
Muhammad    Akkaf,    Shaykh,    killed, 

854. 
Muhammad  *Ali,  sou  of  Xura,  author 

of  Life  of  Shah  Isma^fl,  889,  892. 
Mubammad,  College  of  Sultan,  239. 
Mul^ammad  ibn  Iloagiz,  748,  749. 
Muhammad  Razi  Beg,  893. 
Muhammad  b.  Mahmud  b.  Mu^anunad, 

870. 
Muhammad  b.  Malikshah,  Reign  of, 

604. 
Muhammad  b.  Tahya  killed,  854. 
Mul^ammad  Zaman  Mirza,  death,  889. 
Muhammadabad,  755. 
Muhawwal,  71. 
Mujahidabad,  534. 
Mu*jam  al-Buldan,  796. 
Mula^d  (Assassins)  Castles,  241,  254, 

525. 
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APPENDIX. 


ROYAL   ASIATIC   SOCIETY'S 
CORONATION    BANQUET 


The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  gave  a  banquet  on  the  I7th  June 
at  the  Whitehall  Rooms  of  the  Hot*!  M4tropo!e,  in  honour 
of  the  Chiefs  and  Princes  of  India  then  present  in  London 
for  the  expected  Coronation  feetivitiea. 
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ThombiD,  A.,  Baq. 

Thonitop.T.  H.,  Buj.,  C.8.I.,  D.O.L. 
Thomtnn,  Rij^bt  Rei.  Biahup. 
Two,  Rcr.  Dr.  Antoo. 
Tomlineon,  W.  E.  M..  Enq.,  M.P. 
Treror,  ColunH  G.  H.,  C.S.I. 
Tr8»or.  Sir  A.  C,  K.C.S.I. 
Tnpp.  Dr.  A.  CottenU 
Turner,  Sit  (-'.  A..  E.C.I.E. 


Vsid,  K.  8..  Esq. 
Tkidpi,  v.,  Em|. 

Vlllil,  N.I'.,E»q. 

Vincent,  Colonel  Sir  [lovtkn].  M.P.. 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


d...  Gvett. 

Weetropp,  Major-Oeoaral,  O.K. (J. 

While,  C,  Esq. 

VilwD,  A.  H.,  Ew|. 

Wamn,     Right     Iliiii.     Sir    Artbui. 

K.C.I.E. 

A.  N..  Eb<|.,  CLE..  Cia- 

diairmati  Banqiul  CimmiUe*, 
Willie,  F.  B..  Eiy. 
Wjrilip,  Ueut.-Cut'.ni'l  W.  B.  Uunaa, 

C.I.B. 


Yerbu^ti,  K.  A.,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Du.        do.  Guffit. 

Young,  Sit  W,  MwLmirtli,  K.C.S.L 


The  Chairman,  in  propogiug  the  touel.  of  "  The  King  and 
Emperor  of  India,"  said : — 

The  uuspifiuus  uutaaiou  which  bi-ingB  ub  together  is  the 
approaching  Corotiatioti  of  the  King,  His  Majesty's  visit  to 
India  will  enable  him  ti>  deal  with  the  gruat  int^reatg  of  his 
Indiaa  Empire  with  u  ]>ersmial  knowledgu  enjoyed  by  none  of  his 
predeue^sorij.  (Cheers.)  His  Majesty,  us  Patron  of  our  Society, 
Dhows  his  interest  in  the  studios  of  Orientalists.  (Cheers.)  We 
are  pleased  t«  know  that  thi:  King  hae  reoovered  from  his 
indisposition.  (Cheers)  1  propose  to  send  the  following  telcgrum 
Id  His  Majeetj'  : — '■The  Koyal  Asiatic  Society  and  their  guests, 
Indian  Princes  and  olhrr  Indian  representatives,  with  their  humble 
duty,  beg  to  tender  the  tribute  of  their  loyalty  on  the  approaching 
C'lronntiun,  and  tlieit  satirfaetion  at  His  Majesty's  recovery  from 
his  indisposition."     (Loud  cheers.) 

The  toust  was  moat  loyally  honourixi. 


In  proposing  tt«  toast  of  "  The  Queen,  tlie  Prisoe  and  *\ 

Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  other  Members  of  the   Boyiil  j 
Family,"  the  Chairman  said : — 

We  all  know  that  Her  Majesty  the  Qucon  takes  the  enraa  ' 
interest  in  the  medical  relief  of  Indian  women  which  was  taken  by 
our  late  beloved  Sovereign,  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  It  will 
aecare  to  Her  Majesty  the  deepfelt  gratitude  of  thousands  of  Indian 
women,  and  will  endear  the  illustrious  mcmoiy  of  Queen  Yictoii* 
to  future  generations.  Among  the  many  benefits  of  British  rule 
this  care  for  the  sick  occupies  a  foremost  place.  The  Friaco  and 
PrinccBB  of  Wales  have  as  yet  not  been  able  to  visit  the  Indian 
Empire.  Their  Royul  Highncsuia  will  meet  with  as  cordis] 
s  reception  in  India  as  everywhere  wa^  given  t«  them  in  their 
eventful  progress  through  the  Colonies.  Wo  trust  that  visit  will 
not  be  long  delayed.  All  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family  are 
constantly  active  in  discharging  the  duties  connected  with  their 
high  station,  and  in  giring  their  patronage  to  movements  which 
promote  the  welfare  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  every  part  of  hii 
dominions. 

With  this  tuust  I  am  allowed  to  eouple  the  name  of  General  Hia 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  He  has  devoted  his  lifb 
to  the  study  of  those  intricate  military  prob!em.=  which  ahnrpen  the 
wits  of  the  fp-eatest  tct*lleets  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
which,  owing  to  the  structure  of  our  empire,  are  eiceptionally 
intricate.  As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Bombay  Army  the  Duke 
was  able  to  improve  it  in  many  ways,  and  all  ranks  of  the  British 
and  Native  forces  recollect  with  pride  the  days  when  they  served 
under  His  Royal  Highness.  As  a  member  of  Council  we  had  the 
benefit  of  his  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  and  of  his  insight  in  the 
dehcate  mechanism  of  Indian  society.  We  remember  with  cordial 
gratitude  the  graceful  way  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Connaught 
dispensed  hospitality  to  all  sections  of  the  Bombay  community. 
Wherever  the  Duke  of  Connaught  has  been  in  command  he  has 
endeared  himself  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  by  his 
stem  sense  of  duty  and  the  charming  manner  in  which  he 
diechai^ed  his  duties.  We  all  wish  him  a  long  life  and  success 
in  all  he  undertakes. 


The  Duke  of  Conkaught,  who  on  rising  to  respond  to 
the  toast  was  received  with  great  cordiality,  said  : — 


I 


I 


I  rlne  ia  lie  name  o(  (Juecn  Alexandra,  the  Prince  anil  WncpsB 

of  Wales,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family  to  thank 
Toii  most  cordially  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  drunk  their 
health.  Lord  Reay  has  spoken  with  regard  to  the  deep  interest 
Queen  Alexandra  taken  in  evRrything  connected  with  all  wcial  ntid 
meiliiMil  advutce  in  her  Eastern  Empire.  (Cheers.)  You  ure  also 
nururc  of  the  great  interest  which  both  tliu  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  take  in  India,  and  I  am  sure  I  um  not  divulging  a  secret 
when  I  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  will  he  so  very  long  before  they 
both  pay  a  visit  to  oiir  Indian  Empire,  (l<oiid  eheem.)  With 
regard  to  myself,  I  would  wish  particularly  to  thnnk  Lord  Reay  for 
the  very  delicate  and  eharming  mnnner  in  which  he  has  referred  to 
the  important  usMBtanco  I  at  all  times  have  received  from  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchesn  of  Connaught.  (Cheern.)  Bhe  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  a  great  deal  of  a  side  of  Indian  life  which  none 
of  us  men  are  allowed  to  see,  and  she  has  always  looked  back  with 
much  interest  and  pleainire  to  her  visits  to  the  Zenonus  and  other 
places.  (Cheers.)  With  regard  to  myself,  I  feel  that  I  have 
a  greater  advantage  than  probably  any  other  member  of  the 
■Royal  Family  in  having  served  for  nearly  wven  years  in  India. 
(Cheers.)  During  that  time  I  wa«  .ible  to  travel  through 
much  of  that  vast  and  iDter(i''ting  country.  I  was  able  to  be 
aesociatcd  with  three  Viceroys,  with  numerous  Governors  and 
Lioutcnant-Uovcmors,  and  other  able  administrators  in  India. 
I  was  known  myself  to  mort  of  the  Indian  Princes,  and  in  their 
presence  I  hope  they  will  allow  me  to  say  that  we  heartily 
welcome  them  to  this  country.  (Clieers.)  Several  of  them  have 
already  done  good  service  to  the  empire,  and  wherever  they  havo 
been  they  havo  distingnished  themselves  and  proved  their  loyalty 
imd  fidelity  to  the  King-Emperor.  (Loud  cheers.)  With  regard 
to  our  Indian  empire,  even  in  the  presenct-  of  Lord  Roberts  I  may 
be  alloweil  to  speak  of  the  Indian  Army,  for  which  I  have  the 
deepest  affection.  It  was  only  tu-day  that  I  had  the  groat  pleasure 
of  inspecting  at  Hampton  Court  nearly  1,00(1  Indian  soldiers,  of  every 
class,  oastc,  and,  I  may  say,  tribe  also,  that  makes  up  that  splendid 
force  of  the  Indian  Army.  (Cheers.)  All  these  men  have  come 
this  long  distance  at  the  call  of  His  Majesty  the  King-Emperor  to 
be  present  at  hin  Coronation  ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  in  the 
history  of  the  world  a  more  representative  gathering  of  all  those 
nationalities  which  make  up  our  Indian  Army  could  be  met  together 
— (eheersj— and  all  bound  together  with  one  common  aim— loyalty 
to  the  King-Emperor  and  devotion  to  the  empire  in  which  they  are 
t  important  entities.     (Cheers.) 


Ekax,  lu    proposing   the    loaet    of 
Viaitora,"  said : — 

Wc  (rive  you  a  hearty  welcome.  (CheerK.)  Many  nf  us  hew  presf  nt 
enjoyed  your  truly  prmcely  hospitality,  and  we  have  kept  a  pleasant 
recollection  of  it.  (Cheers.)  The  positiou  of  an  Inilian  ruler  is 
in  many  respects  moat  enWablo.  Good  government  will  always 
Bcoure  to  his  exchequer  s  sixrplua  and  fruedom  from  debt.  He  has 
ample  rcsouruea  to  provide  for  the  intellectual  and  material  well- 
being  of  hia  subjects.  Trade  is  free.  The  Maharaja  of  Kolhapur 
will  not  regret  having  abolished  transit  duties.  He  can  and  does 
give  liberal  encoiimgement  to  arts  and  manufactures.  Nothing 
could  oorapensate  us  for  the  loss  of  the  skilled  handicraft  of  the 
[odian  artisan.  1  have  a  liv^'ly  reoollection  of  the  interest  taken 
by  his  Highness  the  Sluliaraja  of  Jaipur  in  his  museum.  The 
principal  care  of  the  Indian  Princes  in  the  same  aa  that  of  tha 
British  Govenunent ;  it  is  wise  legislation  for  the  tiller  of  the  ^oil. 
la  moat  native  States  the  soil  cannot  be  mortgaged,  and  the 
tendency  of  all  recent  legislation  is  to  protect  the  small  proprietor. 
The  small  proprietor  is  a  bulwark  of  Indian  polity.  We  are  ivcD 
aware  that  hia  existence  is  threatened  by  many  pitfalls.  To 
strengthen  his  armour  ao  that  he  may  not  tall  a  victim  to  the 
insidious  attacks  of  an  enemy  always  lying  in  wait  for  him,  is  an 
object  which  can  never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  agricultural  prosperity 
of  India  has  been  impaired  by  a  series  of  famines,  but  the  way  iu 
which  the  native  rulers  of  India  have  met  this  calamitj'  and  that 
of  the  plague,  the  relief  they  have  given  to  their  distressed  subjects, 
has  given  them  a  further  title  to  the  traditional  devotion  of  their 
Bubjocts.  (Cheers.)  You  are  fortunately  removed  from  the  great 
competition  in  armaments  amongst  European  Powers,  but  we  know 
that  it  is  your  wish  to  co-operate  with  the  Imperial  Government 
in  the  defence  of  our  common  country.  The  Imperial  tier^-ice 
Corps  have  on  several  occasions  given  evidence  of  their  valour, 
and  the  way  in  which  Lord  Duffeiin's  invitation  to  organize  such 
corps  was  res])onded  to  by  the  Indian  Princes  has  been  fully 
appreciatxjd  by  the  Imperial  Government.  (Cheers.)  But  you 
must  allow  mo  to  greet  you  in  another  capacity — as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  on  ancient  civilization.  The  Society  which  has  the 
honour  of  entertaining  you  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  ancient  and 
classical  Indian  literature.  The  study  of  your  ancient  records 
fills  us  with  wonder  and  admiration  for  the  philosophical  subtlety 
displayed  by  your  great  thinkers.  Whilst  recognizing  that  the 
development  of  the  material  resources  of  India  is  an  object  eteadily 


to  be  kept  in  view,  we  think,  that  tull  justioe  ahonld  be  done  to 

tho  study  of  those  antient  rei'orda.  It  will  prevent  the  rise  o! 
a  self-sufficient  generation,  and  self-aufflcienc-y  is  th^'  corollaiy  of 
a  superficial  education.  ExaminatioDR  are  no  substitute  for  real 
and  fleriouA  reeearch ;  and  it  would  bo  a  cruel  irony  of  fat«  if  we 
in  the  Weal  were  saving  from  oblivion  those  treasures  of  ancient 
leamiog  whilst  they  were  being  neglected  in  India  by  the  direct 
heirs  of  ao  valuable  a  legacy.  In  close  connection  with  tbia 
study  is  the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments  and  ancient 
documents.  I  am  sure  you  will  gladly  undertake  this  duty 
in  your  several  States.  Tho  loss  of  snch  monuments  and 
of  such  invaluable  archives  is  irretrievable,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  for  their  maiutcnance.  Hy 
wishes  for  your  welfare  I  cannot  summariee  better  than  in 
the  words  of  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  when  he  makes  the  West  speak 
to  the  East: — 


"  Lvt  Uie  hurd  uarUi  Kuthm.  und  b>i1  briu^  emo, 
I.»t  the  King  Iw  juBt  uad  the  InKi  be  atrong ; 
Ye  shtilt  Huurish  and  npniiid  like  the  uli^iterpd  tnive. 
And  the  slonns  »hit[l  end,  and  the  anrient  wmnf;." 


(Cheere.)  I  couple  with  this  toast  the  name  of  His  Highness  tho 
Hohoraja  Sindhia.  1  was  entertained  by  His  Uighnesd,  who  then 
was  a  boy.  at  Gwalior,  and  1  now  have  the  pleasure  of  greeting  him 
as  a  distinguished  tiince.  1  also  remember  the  Maharaja  of 
Eolhapur  as  a  boy,  and  tlie  pleasant  duty  which  fell  to  me  to  make 
the  arrangements  for  his  education  and  (or  that  of  his  brother,  the 
Chief  of  Kagul,  and  of  his  uncle.  The  Uaharaja  Sindhia  bus,  witL 
the  Maharaja  of  Idar,  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  Chinese 
campaign ;  and  by  the  eqnipment  of  a  hospital  ship  HI"  Highness 
has  shown  his  warm-honrted  soHcituiie  for  those  who  fall  in  bnttio 
or  are  struck  down  by  wckness.  1  offer  His  Highness  our  l*st 
wishes  (or  the  success  u(  bis  administration,  in  which  we  know  he 
takes  a  personal  and  sagacious  interest.  I  also  couple  with  this 
tuust  tho  name  of  Sir  Jamaetjec  Jejeebhoy,  the  representative  of  the 
I'arsce  community  which  has  done  so  mnch  for  the  improiement  of 
Bombay,  for  which  I  venture  to  claim  preeedrnce  as  the  most 
piotureaque  city  of  Indie.  Sir  Jamsctjce  also  represents  the  Motive 
Civil  Service?,  and  speaking  in  the  presence  of  so  mimy  distingnisheil 
members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  I  am  sure  they  will  be  the 
first  to  reuDguizu  bow  valuable  is  the  work  doue  by  that  largo 
body  of  officials  throughout  India. 


Co1<m3~5fAHARAJA      SlNDHlA      of      GWALIOH,      WBO      vm  ^ 

onthtisiastically  welcomet],  aaid  in  responae  : — 

Your  Royni  HighncBs,  Lord  R*ay.  imii  Gentlemen,— I  th&nk 
you  moat  heartily  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  yon  have  drunk 
the  health  of  the  Indian  viBitorB,  moat  of  whom  hare  their  feet 
now  for  the  first  time  ou  Kngllsh  soil.  We  have  come  ta  take  part 
in  the  Coronation  ceremony  of  their  Majesties,  and  we  have  bt^eo 
<ieeply  touched  and  gratified  by  the  generous  hospitality  acoorded 
to  UB  as  guest*  of  the  King,  as  well  ae  by  the  kindness  and  attentioii 
Bhown  by  public  bodies  and  private  individnolB  throughout  the 
country.  To  say  that  we  are  enjoying  our  visit  would  be  but 
a  weak  expreBsion  of  our  feelings ;  wo  aro  learning  to  understand 
the  greatness  and  strength  of  EugUnd,  her  unlimited  resources, 
and  the  character  of  her  people.  The  only  drawback  that  I  can 
think  of  has  been  the  weather — (laiighter) — which  neither  tdngs 
nor  laws  can  eonti-ol — (laughter)^but  of  which  we  have  had  the 
gloomiest  forecasts.  It  wa-i  my  intention  to  lisit  this  country  in 
1897  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  IKamond  JuMlee.  but  the 
dirtresH  which  prevailed  in  my  State  during  that  year  forbade  my 
leaving  my  territory,  and  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatost  regrets 
of  my  life  that  1  never  looked  on  the  face  of  that  Sovereign  of 
blessed  and  glorious  memory  whom  we  all  with  one  accord 
reTereneed  and  loved.  His  Majesty's  presimt  gracious  indt^taon 
enables  me  to  pay  the  homage  which  I  owe  to  my  King  and 
Emperor.     (Cheers.) 

Your  Loiilship  has  alluded  in  flattering  terms  to  the  charity  and 
hospitality  of  the  Indian  Chiefs,  and  to  the  administration  of  their 
territories.  I  trust  (Jwalior,  in  common  with  others,  is  doing  and 
will  continuH  to  do  its  utmost  to  de.wrve  your  Lordship's  praises. 
(Ch.er..) 

Your  Lordship  made  special  mention  of  the  encouragement  of 
education.  So  far  as  boys  arc  concerned,  education  is  sufficiently 
attractive  in  the  openings  it  gives  for  employment  or  for  professional 
careers,  but  fomnlu  education  is  a  more  difficult  and  delicate  matter. 
I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  once  people  become  accustomed  to 
the  idea  the  difficulties  begin  to  disappear.  If  I  may,  without 
egotism,  refer  to  the  caBC  of  my  own  State,  I  would  say  that  only 
about  four  years  ago  was  the  first  girls'  school  opened,  after  much 
discussion  and  consideration,  and  I  confess  I  have  myself  been 
surprised  at  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  for  much  oppoaitioii 
and  prejudice  had  to  be  overcome.  More  than  this,  a  special 
institution  has  been  established  within  the  last  few  moatha  for 
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the  daughtpro  of  my  noblps,  h  cUhs  who  kppp  thwr  danghtCTB  in 
ttediisioii.  imd  wliu  u  short  time  atcu  would  have  beeu  most  ud  willing 
to  atiul  Uictn  to  achool. 

But,  if  wo  Indian  Chiefs  descno  any  iirodit  tor  furthering  thu 
noble  caUBf  of  i>du<Mtion.  we  in  our  turn  tiutortuin  the  liveliest 
Bense  of  gratitude  to  Ki»  Kxci.- Henry  Lnnl  Curxou  for  the  |^at 
ioterent  he  han  hIiowd  id  our  training.  He  han  personally  presided 
over  u  uonfHTfoi-ii'  on  the  subjet't  of  Chiefs'  Colleges,  and  has 
orgoDucd  thp  linjieriid  Ciidet  Coqm  to  provide  a  militury  cureer 
for  thoec  scionii  of  noble  houKes  whoac  inclinations  lie  iu  thnt 
direction.  If  I  may  bv  permitted  to  nay  so,  there  is  nothiug  morf 
oalculntcd  in  my  opinion  to  stir  the  loyalty  and  stimulate  the 
eaergioB  of  the  aiistocrauy  of  India  than  such  >i  sohome.     (Chi-ere.) 

As  ill  the  humble  service  I  was  able  to  rendur  during  the  war 
m  China,  1  look  upon  it  us  my  pride  uud  privilege  to  have 
personally  taken  part  in  the  operations  and  to  have  aided  in  ever 
aa  small  rt  degrci'  in  n'lieving  those  wUu  siiffureit  for  the  Empire. 
And,  geatlomen,  it  atfords  me  the  highcet  pluasuro  ta  tec  bore 
amoug  the  Indiiin  Chiefs  somt-  of  the  eomrudes  who  served  with 
me  in  that  distant  land,  and  whom  1  now  meet  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  globe,  assembled  for  a  common  purpose,  namely,  to 
testify  to  our  undying  loyalty  tu  Hia  Most  Gracious  Majesty  iha 
King-Emperor.     (Loud  cheers.) 

I  would  beg  in  conelnsion  tu  express  our  ttuinks  to  the  Royal 
Anatic  Society  for  their  hospitality  to  us  to-night.     (Cheers.) 

Sir  Jahsbtjkk  Jkjki-.iihoy,  liart.,  said: — 

Mr.  Chainnau,  your  Boy  at  Highness,  your  Highnesses,  my 
Lonla  and  Oeatlemen, — I  feel  prouil  to  be  called  upon  in  this 
illustrious  assemblage  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  the  visitors  from 
India  which  bos  been  so  conlioUy  proposed  by  Lord  Koay,  and 
which  you  have  so  kindly  reeoivc<l.  H.H,  the  Maharaja  Hoindhiii  of 
Gwalior,  who  has  preceded  me,  has  left  little  for  nu-  to  suy,  and 
yet  as  we  feel  that  enough  cannot  be  said  in  adci|uatt<  reeognition 
of  the  way  in  which  you  have  welcomed  us  to  this  boniiuet, 
I,  on  behalf  of  the  other  Indian  visitors  as  on  my  own,  tuku  this 
opportunity  to  assure  you  that  we  feel  proud  to  l)e  amougvit  our 
fellow- subjects  in  this  rity — the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire — 
to  witness  and  to  take  part  in  the  great  histurie  eient  which  has 
brought  ns  from  India.  We  feel  proud  to  share  with  our  British 
fellow -subjects  the  joys,  the  glories,  iin<l  the  triumphs  of  our 
august  Sovereign.      India,  no  les?  than  the  other   part»   of   His 
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UBJeaty*!  iride  and  ever-videning  dominioiiG,  tetis  gntefol  te 
Providence  for  the  peaue  that  has  been  recently  effected  in  SouUl 
Africn.  to  mark,  us  it  were,  with  unalloyed  joy  and  tu  abed  addt-d 
lustre  on  tht^  Coronatioa  o!  His  Imperial  Majesty.  It  is  one  of 
these  epoeh-making  events  in  the  history  of  British  achievementa, 
the  like  of  which  have  consolidated  various  populations  into  one 
mighty  nation  under  one  flag,  by  cementing  and  strengthening  the 
bonds  of  brotherhood  and  promoting  concord  and  loyalty  amongst 
the  myriad  subjects  of  the  British  Crown.     (Cheers.) 

It  is  u  privilege  to  be  associated  with  an  event  which  mill  ba 
lastingly  memorable  in  history,  and  the  heartiness  and  cordiality  of 
the  rweptions  which  have  hoen  accorded  to  us  viritorB  &om  India 
in  this  the  centime  of  His  Majesty's  empire  will  ercr  be  cherished  hy 
ns  as  a  signal  murk  of  that  Imperial  feeling  of  sympathy  and 
gowl  will  hy  wluch  the  great  British  nation  is  inspired.  Of  these 
receptions  the  one  accorded  to  ns  to-night  is  by  no  means  the  least 
important.     (Cheers.) 

Wp  have  been  welcomed  here  to-<lay  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Lord  Reay.  whose  name  is  held  in  great  regard  and  esteem  in 
India,  but  more  particularly  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  from  which 
I  came,  and  the  honour  which  has  been  so  done  us  is  highly 
augmented  by  the  gracious  presence  of  His  Eoyal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Connnught,  the  recollection  of  whose  valuable  services  in 
India  and  whose  affability  of  manner  towards  all  classes  of  people 
are  to-day  as  fresh  in  the  popular  mind  as  when  be  left  our  shores. 
I  beg  to  assure  you  that  the  memory  of  the  compliment  paid  to  us 
by  this  distingtushed  assemblage  under  such  happy  and  illustrious 
auspices  will  be  cherished  hy  us  for  many  long  yeai-a  to  come. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  "  The  other  Guests,"  which 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Lord  Elgin  (rave  the  toast  of  "The  Imperial  Forces." 
He  said  :— 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  for  the  proposer  of  this  toast  to  pass 
in  review  the  claims  of  the  various  services,  but  I  take  it  that 
at  this  moment  this  is  neither  required  nor  desired.  All  are 
included  when  we  name  the  Imperial  Forces :  Army,  Navy,  and 
Volunteers — British,  Colonial,  and  Indian.  In  the  great  emergency 
through  which  we  have  passsed  none  have  failed  us,  and  aU 
deserve  recognition.  We  feel  gratitude  for  the  loyalty  they  have 
dhown  and  the  sacrifices  they  have  ungrudgingly  made.     We  feel 
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priclo  in  tlie  nnflinchmfc  conraeo  which  tins  twen  manifested,  and 
the  full  success  which  has  at  laat  crowned  their  achievement. 
Above  (ill,  we  fctl  udmiratiou  for  the  spirit  of  ducipline  and 
of  solf-coutrol  in  the  highest  sense  vrhicb  has  animated  all 
ranks;  which  has,  I  believe,  won  the  leepect  of  every  impartial 
observer;  and  which  we  may  leave  with  the  utmost  confidence 
to  the  ultimate  tribunal — the  judgment  of  the  historian.  May 
I  call  attention,  in  a  couple  ot  sentences,  to  a  parallel  itnd 
a  oontrast.  Once  before,  in  our  history,  the  forces  of  the  Crown 
have  had  to  meet  a  great  emergency,  and  at  the  same  time 
eomplicutions  arose  in  China,  which  led  to  military  operationa 
and  an  expedition.  80  for  the  parallel  ia  complete,  but  the 
contrast  ia  eren  more  so.  In  1857  the  troops  destined  for  the 
Chinese  expedition  were  diverted  to  give  welcome  assistance  to 
the  British  Govomraeut  in  India  in  its  time  of  peril.  In  1900 
India  sent  n  large  proportion  of  the  men  who  represented  British 
interests  in  China,  And  the  Indian  troops  held  their  own,  as 
those  who  knew  them  best  fully  expected,  amonpst  the  troops 
of  mnny  nations.  Is  this  not  of  happy  augury,  pointing  to  the 
time  when  our  antagonists  of  yesterday,  with  their  undoubted 
bravory  and  militarj-  capacity,  will  take  their  place  with  us  in 
the  military  forces  of  the  Empire?  (Loud  cheers.)  I  said  it 
was  not  niecssary  to  differentiate,  but  there  is  one  service  to 
which  the  circumsbinces  of  this  evening  compel  attention.  In  the 
Chinese  Kxpc'dition  tlie  IrapoTial  Service  Troops  ot  India  first 
saw  foreign  service.  I  am  bound  to  testify  that,  if  so,  it  has  been 
from  no  lack  of  honourable  ambition ;  and  I  mention  the  fact 
because  the  two  corps  which  first  joined  a  BritUb  force  in  the 
field  were  sent  out  by  two  of  tbo  gueats  now  amongst  us.  The 
Transport  Corps  of  Jaipur  and  Owalior  did  invaluable  scrviee 
ID  the  Chitiul  Expedition,  and  again  in  Timh,  where  other 
Imperial  Service  Troops  also  sen-ed.  We  shall,  I  think,  desire 
specially  to  congratulate  the  representatives  of  the  Imperial  Service 
Troops  present  on  the  part  played  by  them  in  the  Chinese 
Expedition.     (Cheers.) 

I  am  allowed  to  couple  this  toast  with  two  names.  What  is  it 
necessary  for  me  to  add  after  pronouncing  the  name  of  Lord 
Roberts^  (Loud  cheers.)  Two  years  ago  I  had  the  honour  of 
unveiling  in  Calcutta  the  statue  which  records  the  appreciation 
— the  affectionate  appreciation — of  his  fellow-subject*  in  India 
(if  his  forty-one  years'  service  in  Inrlia.  Since  then  another 
continent  has  wttnesse<I  a  brillinnt  campaign  —  the  necessary 
prelude  of  the  strong  and  pernst^nt  effort   which   has  won   for 


i  and,  ae  v/e  hojw,  n  lasting  pcMce.  Aai  bov  ha 
ha«  returned,  not  to  reitt  upon  his  laurels,  but  to  undort^e  Ui» 
Tast  labours  and  I'esponsibilities  of  the  Commander- in- Chief . 
There  is  no  name  so  completely  n.'pi'ssentutiTc  of  the  [mperial 
Fonstw  as  that  of  Lunl  Roberts. 

Sut  no  less  uordiol  will  be  uui'  ^od  wishes  tu  the  Uaharajt! 
of  Idar.  I  have  ^iiokcs  of  Ibe  Imperial  Service  Troops,  and  i  ank 
safe  in  eujing  that  there  is  no  name  so  intimtitt-l;  associated  with 
the  formation  and  progresis  oi  that  force  thou  that  of  Kir  Portab 
Singh.  (Cheers.)  Uudcir  him  the  Jodhporci  T^nccrs  eetabliahed 
n  reputation,  which  they  have  fully  maintained  in  China :  and  h» 
himself  has  n|rain  and  again  distinguished  himself  by  his  /eol  and 
wldierly  qualities,  and  has  within  the  last  lew  dayn  received,  not 
for  the  first  time,  from  the  handa  of  his  Soveraijfn  high  marlcH  at 
vongideration  (or  services  rendered.     (Loud  chetu-s.) 

Lord  RoBBRis,  iu  reapondiug,  said: — 

The  whole  world  now  knew  the  meaning  of  tbe  Imprrid  I 
forces.  It  appreciated  theii-  real  power  and  strength — strengtk  i 
that  had  shown  that  at  a  moment  of  alarm  the  members  of  tho« 
forces  would  hasten  from  all  parts  of  the  King's  dominions  to  fight  I 
His  Majeiity's  buttles,  impclleil  by  u  ijeutiuiiiut  of  brotherhood  and 
Itnit  together  by  feelings  of  loyalty  and  lievotioa  to  the  Craw. 
[Cheurs,)  That  was  a  good  impuW,  unit  what  we  hurl  witnessed 
during  the  last  two  and  a  half  years — the  Imperial  forces,  the 
Boldiers  of  the  King,  united,  side  by  side,  fighting  for  one  cause 
under  one  flag,  the  flag  which  Mr.  Schalk  Burger  the  other  day 
described  as  that  glorious  Union  Jack  (cheers) — had  been  a  spectacle 
that  we  might  all  be  proud  of ;  and — ho  said  it  with  no  emotional 
feeling — it  hud  been  an  object-lesson  to  the  world  generally. 
(Cheers.)  On  that  occasion  he  would  speak  particularly  of  India, 
and  of  India'.s  shart'  and  right  and  title  in  any  share  that  might  be 
given  in  any  congratulation  that  might  be  accorded  to  the  Imperial 
forces.  In  South  Africa  it  was  not  thought  expedient,  for  political 
reasons,  to  employ  Indian  troops  ;  but  the  Indian  Army, 
a  magnificent  force  in  the  aggregate,  of  which,  perhaps,  no  one 
could  speak  better  than  ho  could  himself — (cheei-s) — was  ready  to 
go  anywhere  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  contributed  in  no  am  nil 
degree  to  the  support  and  success  of  that  war.  And  though  during 
those  two  and  a  half  years  many  were  the  requests  by  the  great 
feudatories  in  India  that  help  might  be  taken  from  them — and 
this  we  are  now  gladly  able  to  acknowledge  and  are  very  proud 
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rf — and  tfaou(!;h  th<ty  were  disappointed  in  their  servicea  in 
South  AirivQ  Dut  beint;  nccoptod,  ret  an  outlet  for  their  zeal  and 
devotion  was  found  in  the  direction  of  China.  Tlien-  the  Indian 
chiefs  8cnt  horse  and  foot  to  tight  the  battles  of  their  Emperor,  and 
there,  too,  aome  of  India'f  chiefs  went,  foreftoing  the  pleBflurca  of 
their  palaces,  to  undergo  the  triuU  and  hardships  of  b  war  in  an 
unknown  and  for-diNtant  uountn-.  llie  Maharaja  of  Gwalior  and 
Hit  Fnrtab  Singh  not  alone  cheerfully  placed  themselves  under  the 
orders  of  the  general  officer  commanding  tho  BritiBh  forces,  but  the 
Mahuraja  of  (Jwalior,  in  addition,  fitted  out  a  hospital  ship,  which  he 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indian  Uovcrnment  during  the  war. 
The  Uaharaja  of  Jaipur  had  ostablifihed  some  few  years  ago 
B.  transport  train  which  hod  proved  its  efficiency  on  more  than  one 
occaiiion  on  the  North- West  Frontier  of  India.  (Cheers.)  Besides 
China,  on  many  other  occasions  these  chiefs  had  shown  that  same 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  a»  well  aa  other  chiefs  not  there 
that  night  who  were  quite  entitled  to  our  acknowledgments. 
Whenever  the  political  horizon  wo-h  diirkene<l  ami  clouds  threatened, 
these  chiefs  tit  once  come  forward  to  place  their  troops,  their 
services,  and  their  friends  at  the  diaposal  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. (Cheers.)  A  ma^licent  feeling  animated  the  great 
feudatories  of  India ;  and.  while  wo  could  show  to  the  whole  world 
such  a  groat  example,  England  might  at  once  foci  proud  to  think 
that  we  had  xucceeded  in  retaining  permanently  the  respect  aoil 
affection  of  such  men,  and  glad  to  feel  that  we  could  depend  upon 
praiseworthy  and  trusty  representatives  to  come  to  our  aid  when 
ever  the  occasion  called  for  their  assistance.  Referring  to  the 
peace,  Lord  KobertH  said  it  had  been  proclaimed  in  8outh  Africa 
when  we  were  welcoming  our  distinguished  visitorB  from  India. 
That  peace  we  all  hoped  and  believed  would  bo  enduring,  and  we 
wore  cncourageil  and  confirmed  in  that  opinion  by  the  very 
satisfactorj-  manner  in  which  the  Boers  were  mectiap  us  now  and 
carrying  out  their  part  in  the  agreement.  (Cheers.)  They  were 
brave  men,  Lui-ge-hcarted.  generous,  and  respected  their  enemies. 
We  had  never  in  the  field  met  a  braver  enemy  than  the  Boers,  and 
for  this  reason  his  firm  belief  was  that,  now  that  the  strife  was 
over,  they  would  prove  not  only  loyal  British  subjects,  but  firm  and 
constant  friends.  (Cheers.)  He  thought  it  was  no  disparagement 
to  the  Boers — he  thought  be  might  congratulate  them  on  the  tact 
— when  he  compared  their  present  position  to  that  of  the  great  brave 
race  of  the  Sikhs.  We  never  had  harder  fij-hts  thuu  with  that  bmvi- 
nee  on  the  plains  of  the  I'unjah.  We  bod  received  many  bard 
knocka  from  tho  Sikhs  and  many  hard  knocks  from  the  Boers,  but 
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«li«i  peaoe  was  made,  when  the  etni^le  was  ov«r,  the  nttuitua:' 
was  then  accepted,  the  result  beinp  tiiat  the  Sikhs  had  been  our 
best  friends,  our  most  faithful  allies.  (Cheers.)  And  so  he  firmlj  , 
believed  would  be  the  case  with  those  who  had  been  so  recently' 
our  enemicH,  now  our  friends,  the  bravo  Boers,  (Cheers.)  Hft' 
had  not  mentioned  the  Royal  Navy,  the  Regular  Army,  or  lb*! 
Militia,  Teomanry.  and  Volunteers,  whfi  had  behaved  with  suA  I 
distinction  in  South  Africa,  nor  had  he  said  a  word  about  tlW' 
heroic  and  indomitable  general,  Lord  Kitchener,  to  whose  skill  in 
war  and  tact  in  diplomacy  we  owed  a  deep  debt  of  gratitads. 
(Cheers.)  They  all  knew  as  well  as  he  did  the  cxtraordinsrf^ 
humanity  displayed  by  thone  troops  in  South  Africa  during  a  long 
and  weary  campaign  of  two  years  and  n  half.  (Cheers.)  Ufa 
praise  from  him,  he  wan  sure,  was  aecessary;  ho  only  could  wy 
he  wa.s  proud  to  think  he  was  privileged  to  take  a  part  with  met 
who  had  done  so  much,     (Cheers.) 

Translation  of  Sir  Partab  Singh's  speech  : — 

Your  Royal  Highness,  my  Lord  Reay,  my  Lords  and  UcntlcmcB, 
— I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  replying  in  my  own  language.  It  i> 
one  of  the  glories  of  the  King's  empii-e  that  men  of  different 
languages  are  proud  to  belong  to  it  and  to  give  their  lives  in  i& 
service,  knowing  all  that  it  represents — free<iom,  liberty,  and 
civiliKation.  India  knows  this  well,  and  therefore  her  leading 
princcp  have  j^dudly  undcrt'iltrn  to  fiimish  tronps  for  the  defence 
of  the  British  i^mpire. 

My  brother  the  Maharaja  of  JodjKire  was  one  of  the  first  to  offer 
two  regiments  of  ciivalry  for  Imperial  service,  and  I  as  his  Minister 
t«ok  great  interest  in  raising  and  commanding  those  regiments 
which  had  the  honour  of  serving  in  China  for  a  year  under  General 
Gaselee.  When  1  returned  from  China  His  Majesty  the  King 
graciously  invited  me  to  attend  his  Coronation  at  the  head  of 
those  Imperial  service  troops  from  different  States  which  are  now 
asscmhio(l  in  London  to  testify  their  loyalty  to  the  British  Throne. 
as  they  did  five  years  ago  when  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Ctueen 
Victoria,  of  blessed  memory,  the  mother  of  her  people  in  India  as 
well  as  in  England,  permitted  me  to  lead  them  at  Her  Diamond 
Jubilee.  That  is  why  I  have  the  great  honour  of  bow  returning 
thanks  tor  them  luid  for  the  kind  woi'ds  which  His  Excellency 
Lord  Elgin,  our  fc)rmer  Viceroy,  has  said  about  us.  We  are  ready 
to  go  anywhere  by  the  King's  command,  and  are  very  glad  to  be 
hers  for  the  Coronation  of  His  Majesty  and  the  Queen.      The 


PrhiecB  of  India  are  loyal  to  the  GoTernment,  and  so  ore  the 
Imperia]  Service  TroopB.  I  con  speak  for  both,  having  lately 
becmne  a  prince,  though  in  my  heart  I  uount  myself  a  HolJier  lirst. 
In  former  days  one  of  our  leaders  said  that  a  Kajput's  throne  is  oa 
I  ihe  bock  of  his  horse.  That  is  the  throoo  I  know  best  and  lovo 
most,  mnch  as  I  value  the  exalted  position  to  which  I  have  been 
«alled  as  Maharaja  of  Idar.  On  this  oceasion  and  at  all  times  it  is 
a  great  pride  and  pleasure  to  me  to  feol  that  I  am  one  of  the 
Imperial  Service  Troops — o  devoted  servont  of  the  King  on  whose 
empire  the  sun  never  sets. 

Your  Boyal  Highness,  my  Lord  Reay  and  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
1  return  you  our  most  hearty  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have 
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Lord  Okorgk  Hamilton  proposed  the  health  of  "The 
Royal  Asiatic  Society." 

He  briefly  recapitulated  its  history,  from  its  origin  when  founded 
about  eighty  years  ago  for  the  encouragement  of  science,  literature, 
and  the  arts  in  relation  to  Asia,  and  spcdally  mentioned  the  aervicoa 
it  had  rendered  to  the  scliolarship  of  the  world  by  publishing  in  its 
Journal,  amongst  other  valuable  papers,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinaon'a 
translation  of  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  at  Nineveh.  His  Lordship 
referred  to  the  fact  that  from  the  first  the  Sovereign  had  been 
a  Patron  of  the  Society,  and  pointetl  out  the  appropriatenesH  of 
their  action  in  establistdng  a  gold  medal  in  recognition  of  dis- 
tdngnished  services  in  Oriental  research  in  commemoration  of  the 
Jabilee  of  Queen  Victoria — a  result  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  support  received  irom  Sir  Jamsetjec  Jejeebhoy  and  other 
friends  of  the  Society  in  Bombay.  His  Lordship  also  called 
attention  to  the  liberality  of  H.H.  the  Raja  of  Cochin,  K.C.3.L, 
the  Maharaja  Gajapati  Eao,  CLE.,  the  Kaja  of  Parlakimedi,  and 
other  noblemen  of  Southern  India,  adding  to  the  list  the  names  of 
two  then  present,  viz.,  the  Hon.  Maharaja  of  Bobbili.  K.C.I.E., 
And  the  Hon.  Sir  Itomaswamay  Mudaliyar,  C.I.E.,  which  enabled 
the  Soyal  Asiatic  Society  to  found  at  the  principal  Public  Schools 

L  in  this  country  prises  for  the  encouragement  of   Indian  studies, 
a  scheme    which   might   lead   to    important    and    wide  -  reai^hing 

pjieaiilta. 

His  Lordship,  in  concluding,  called  attention  to  the  practical 

valm.'   of   the  work  of  the  Society  as  drawing  nearer  the  bonds 

between  East  and  West,  in  illustration  of  which  he  had  only  to 

I  jtoint  to  the  representative  character  of  the  distinguishcl  company 


MKmbled  by  the  Society   under  the  auspietis  at  the   Duke  dl  I 
Connaught. 

In  responding  Profesaor  Macdonbli.  aaid  : — 

At  tJiia  kte  Btuge  uE  the  tjvenii^  1  must  limit  mjwlf  to  u  fei 
remarks  ou  the  uiuiH  uf  tliu  8aciot;,  tlie  studies  with  which  it  i 
identified,  nnd  somL-  of  the  moBt  strikdiig  results  of  those  studies. 

To  the  British  Empire,  with  its  vast  A.UHtic  interests  and  ' 
responsibilities,  the  cxisteucii  of  a  Souiety  suth  as  ours  in  ol 
peculiar  importance.  For  its  main  object  is  to  m»bc  known  a 
interpret  to  the  West  the  life  and  thought  of  the  East,  which  I 
aro  so  fundamentiillv  different  Iroin  our  own.  Thf  work  of  tha 
Society  is,  however,  by  no  means  of  a  purely  abstract  chnracter, 
calculated  merely  to  satisfy  intellectual  cnrioHity.  Os  the  contrary, 
it  has  a  distinctly  practical  aspect.  For  only  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Linguageij,  modes  of  thought,  and  institutions  of  the  govumed 
can  remler  our  rule  sympathetic  and  beneficent  in  the  fullest 
sense.  Moreover,  by  widening  our  mental  horizon,  the  rescarchen 
with  which  this  Society  is  concerned  proraott  enlightenment  and 
00  help  forward  the  goneml  progress  uf  mankind.  Thus,  the  study 
of  the  languages  nnd  inscriptioue  of  ancient  India  have  led  to 
several  important  discoveries  in  this  direction.  We  now  know 
^  that  the  numerical  figures  ani  the  decimal  system  with  whidi 
the  whole  world  reckons  is  u  debt  we  owe  to  India.  Wo  now 
know  tliat  tijf  extrusive  litiTutTirc  of  lairy  tiile.-  aud  fables  which 
Biercised  so  fnr.ivuuhing  an  infiuence  on  the  inteUectual  life  of 
mediceval  Europe  was  for  the  most  part  an  importation  from 
India.  Wc  also  know  that  chess,  the  most  intellectual  of  games, 
made  its  way,  at  about  the  same  period,  from  India  to  Europe. 
Again,  the  investigation  of  the  Sanskrit  language  and  literature 
gave  rise,  in  the  lust  century,  to  two  now  and  important  sciences, 
the  comparative  science  of  religion  and  comparative  philology.  The 
latter  science  has  brought  to  light  the  remarkable  fiict  that  English, 
the  language  of  the  estreme  north-weat  of  Europi^  and  now  the 
official  language  of  Intliji,  is  derived  friim  the  same  sourep  as  the 
vernaculnrs  of  nearly  the  whole  of  that  va.'^t  country — Maruthl, 
Gujeratl,  Hindi,  Bengali,  nnd  the  rest. 

The  Society  has  already  accomplished  much,  but  much  still 
remains  to  be  done ;  tor  example,  in  encouraging  the  publication  of 
trustworthy  tests  and  traualutions  of  Oriental  works,  the  scicntitic 
direction  of  archaeological  explorations  and  investigotionB,  the 
organization  of  lectures  calculated  to  arouse  a  more  general  interest 
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fin  Oriental  studies.     The  Journal  of  the  Society  is  aji  important 

I  element  in   it»   work.      Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  our  Seiiretary, 

I  Frofeasor  Rhys  Davids,  it  hati  for  several  years  maintained  a  high 

I  level  of  excellence.     Not  long  ago  a  distinguished  German  Sanskrit 

I  Kholar  remarked  to  mc  that  it  is  now  the  beet  Oriental  Journal  on 

f  Indian  mattetn.     I  muy  add,  in  conduaion,  that  this  Society  has 

noted  with  gratitude  the  libeiidity  with  which  Indian  Princes  have 

of  Into  years  been  encouraging  the  object*  which  the  Society  has  in 

view ;    they  will  doubtless   continue  to  do  so   tj>   a  still  greater 

extent,  the  more  clearly  they  see  the  importance  of  preserving  the 

records,  both  literary  and  archteological,  of  their  ancient  civilization, 

which  has  been  shown  to  ocnupy  so  important  a  place  in  the  history 

of  human  development. 

I  beg  tu  thank  Lord  (ieorgc  Hamilton  for  the  kind  words  in 
which  His  Lordship  han  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  labours  ot 
the  Kocioty  and  of  myst'lf,  its  spokeHmun  on  the  present  oi 


The  Chairman  announced  that  the  following  gracious 
t  reply  had  been  receired  to  the  telegram  sent  earlier  in  the 
I  evening : — 

"The  King  thanks  Lord  Keay,  President,  the  Royal  Asiatic 
P  Society,  and  the  Indian  Princes  who  with  other  Indian  repre- 
f  Bentatives  were  guests  of  the  Society  to-night,  for  their  message  of 
j  loyal  congratulations." 

KWOLLTS. 


LoTd  Rkay  proposed  "  The  Member 
3e  said : — 


of  the  Committee." 


Everyone  knows  the  great  number  of  details  that  have  to  be 

lettled  in  organizing  a  dinner  of  this  kind.     Only  those  who  may 

lave  had  a  similar  espcrience  know  how  many  important  and 

delicate  points  have  to  he  determined  before  those  detoilB  can  bo 

properly  dealt  with.     I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  with  mc  that 

we   cordial  thanks  to  Sir  Steuart  Bayley,  the  Chairman  of 

L  the  Banquet  Commitb-«,  upon  whose  sound  judgment  the  sacc,es8  of 

Kthis  evening's  entertainment  has  so  largely  depended.     And  we  do 

I  not  forgtit  the  services  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  upon  whom 

■  kleo  so  much  of  the  honl  labour  has  fallen.     Gentlemen,  I  give 

lyou    "The   Banquet  Committee";    and   would   couple   with   the 

Rtoast,  at  the  special  request  of  Sir  Steuart  Bayley,  the  name  of 

I  Vr.  A.  N.  Wollaston,  the  yice-Chairmao  of  the  Committee. 


Mr.  A.  N.  WoLLASioN  said : — 

It  IB  the  wish,  and  therefore  the  conunaod,  of  I^ord  Reay  tbat 
I  should  iiddress  you  a  fuw  n-ords:  to  use  the  glowing  imagery  of 
the  East,  "  I  am  yoked  to  the  plough  oE  duty."  Permit  me, 
therefore,  ia  the  name  of  the  Royal  AaiatiP  Society,  to  welcome  yon 
here  to-night  and  to  express  our  satisfaction  at  this  upl^ndid 
gathering;  to  each  and  all  uf  you  our  warmest  thanks  are  due. 
The  Adiatic  Society  hoar  a  learned — a  very  learned — reputation, 
and  there  is  a  general  idea  that  a  person  ia  not  eligible  for 
membership  unless  posseasiug  a  knowledge  of  so  many  Kast«rn 
tongues  as  to  qualify  for  a  prominent  position  in  building  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  1  wish  any  poor  words  of  miuL'  could  remove  such 
an  erroneous  impression  and  lead  a  wider  circle  of  those  interested 
in  our  Indian  Empire  to  join  our  ranks ;  this  would  indecrd  be 
o  glorious  return  tor  our  effort*  of  this  evening.  Once  again  I  most 
cordially  thank  you. 
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